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1875. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at the Anniversary Meeting on* the 24th May. 

The Council have the satisfaction of submitting to tho Fellows 
the following Rejiort on the financial and general condition 
of the Society for the past year:— 

Members .—21)4 Ordinary Members (of whom 35 have paid 
Life-compositions), and I Honorary Corresponding Member 
were elected during the year ending April 30th, iNfo. In the 
previous year the numbers were 342 Ordinary and 9 Honoran 
Corresponding, and in the yeur 1873 the total was 221. The 
lo-ises by death have been 59, and by resignation and default of 
subscription 33, leaving the net increase 202. In 1874 the 
net increase was 177; in 1873,140; and in 1872, 78. The 
addition to our effective numbers is thus seen to huvo been 
greater than in any of the years immediately preceding. The 
Loll of I el lows (exclusive of Honorary) has now reached the 
large total of 2960. 

finances .—There has been a considerable increase in the 
ordinary income of the Society, as shown by tho halance- 
sheet, Appendix A, over the preceding year; the amount of 
subscriptions having been 6425/. Is. Cl, ns compared with 
564../. 19s. fid. ; and the total net income, 7511 L 11s. lOd., ao 
compared with 6752/. 4s. 4 d. in the previous year. In 1872 
tile net ordinary income was 6119i 7a 9</.*; and in 1871, 
Will 3s. 7d. . 
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Tbo ordinary expenditure of the Society, exclusive of 
Expedition*, investment*, &c., has been 52031 0». 4d„ ogau * 
SS£ £. in the previous year. But the 
the balance-sheet as contributed to the Lmngstone Sear* an 
Relief Fund comes this year out of the Society a “« UUS ’ “J 
being refunded, like the costs of the ^ngo Expedit.on fro 
other sources; this »um must, therefore, bo added to the 
ordinary expenses, making 0902/. 7*. 2d. as the total net dis¬ 
bursements of the year. t 

Tho Finance Committee of Council, ns usual, ha* he. 1 
monthly meeting throughout tho year for supervising 
accounts; and all liabilities incurred havo been discharged 
the monthly meetings following the delivery of the statements 
of account against the Society with their vouchers. 

The customary annual Audit of tho accounts was held tins 
year at the end of April, the same gentlemen as before having 
most kindly accepted the invitation to undertake tho task. 
Lord Cotteeloo and Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., acting on 
behalf of tho Council; and General Sir George Balfour, M. .. 
and H. Jones Williams, Esq, on that of the Fellows. 11- 
Council feel that tho thanks of the Society at largo, as well as 
their own,Tire due to these able and experienced gentlemen 
for having so cheerfully given their time and attention to this 
arduous labour. 


Publications —The 44th volume of tho ‘ Journal was pub* 
lished early in March lost, and has been delivered to all 
Fellows who have applied at the office for their copies. lUe 
18th volume of the ‘ Proceedings,’ which is the largest the 
Society has yet published, has also been completed since the 
last Report, and four numbers of Volume 19 havo been distri¬ 
buted to Members. It is intended this year to issue seven 
numbers of tho ‘ Proceedings ’ instead of five, as wus previously 
tho custom. 


Livingrlone Aid Expeditions.—A b stated iu lust year’s Report, 
both the Expeditious sent to the interior of Africa in aid oJ 
I)r. Livingstone were recalled soon after tho Council ha 
received assurance of the great traveller’s death. Since then 
one of them, viz, that sent from the West Coast by way of tue 
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Congo, under Lieutenant G randy, n.x„ has returned, and all 
the expenses connected with it havo been defrayed. The total 
cost has been 3111/. 19*. 11<L, tho whole of which, except 
70/. os. 10J., the payment of which tho Council took upon 
itself, was reimbursed by the munificent patron of the Expedi¬ 
tion, Mr. James Young, of Kelly. Instruments to iho value of 
123/. 11s. *!(/. were lent to tho Expedition by tho Society, but 
inost of them have been returned in good order, and will be 
arailablo for other travellers. 

With regnrd to tho East Coast Expedition, under Lieutenant 
Cameron, K.N., the letter of recall seems not to havo reached 
tho leader before his departure, in Muy 1871, f«r tho remote 
country of Manvema. As tliis enterprising traveller, since 
the dispatch of Dr. Livingstone’s remains to the coast, has done 
good Geographical work, and bids fair to make farther im- 
|<ortunt discoveries, the Council have approved of his con- • 
tinning his explorations; and liave started a fresh Subscription 
Fund to furnish him with means for so doing. The former 
“Livingstone Search and Relief Fund” is therefore closed, 
with tho end of 1S74; Lieutenant Cameron’s expenses up to 
tho time of his recovering Livingstone’s remaining map and 
journals at Ujiji being charged to it. From the common -e- 
meut of 18/5 the fund will be called “The Cameron Expe¬ 
dition Fund.” 

A balance-sheet of the Livingstone Search and Relief Fund 
is appended, Appendix B. 

The whole cost of the Livingstone funeral, as shown in the 
balance-sheet A, was reimbursed to the Society by Her 
Majesty's Treasury. The uccount for wages duo to the followers 
of the great traveller, at the close of his lost Expedition, 
amounting to nearly 1000/., was also defrayed by tho Govern¬ 
ment. 
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Statement showing the Receipt* and Expenditure of the Society from 
the Year 1848 to the 31st Dec. 18 1 4. 


In 1850 a Treasury Grant of 
1000t for the East African 
Expedition received. 

In 1800 a Treasury Grant of 
25001. for Uio En>t African 
Expedition received. 

In 1869 Legacy of Mr. 

Benjamin Oliveira. 1506/. 
17s. W. 

In 1870 Legacy of Mr. Al¬ 
fred Davis. 1800/. 

In 1871 Legacy of Sir Ro¬ 
derick Murchison, 10001. 

In 1872 Amount of Mr. 

James Young’s Grant lor 
tho Livingstone Congo 
Expedition, 2000/. 

In 1874 Amount of Mr. 

James Young’s Grant for 
tho Livingstone Congo 
Expedition. 10411. 14. 


"1 

CVh 
IlKripU 
wiUila U» | 
T - 

Cft»b 

Amount* 

tftVcftnl iQ 

I'uud*. 

Ivdortlns 

A mean!* 
Invested la 
rand* ; srtasl 
HiprtnlUuie 


£. r. 

d .; 

£. 

f. 

<1. 

£. s. 

d. 

1818 

696 10 

5 




755 6 

1 

1849 

778 3 

0 




1098 7 

0 

1850 

1036 10 

5 




877 2 

to 

1851 

law 11 

8 




906 14 

7 

1852 

1220 3 

4 




995 13 

1 

1853 

1917 2 

6 




1675 6 

0 

1854 

2565 7 

8 




2197 19 

3 

1855 

2584 7 

0 




2636 3 

1 

1856 

3372 5 

1 

M3 10 

0 

2814 8 

1 

1S57 

3142 13 

4 

378 

0 

0 

3480 19 

1* 

1858 

3089 15 

1 

# . 

„ 


2944 13 

0 

1859 

3471 11 

8 

950 

0 

0 

3423 8 

9 

| 1860 

6149 12 

1 

466 17 

G 

5406 3 

7 

IS61 

4792 12 

9 

1358 

2 

6 

3074 7 

4 

1862 

4659 7 

9 

1389 

7 

6 

3095 19 

4 

1863 

6256 9 

3 

1837 10 

0 

3655 4 

0 

1864 

4977 8 

6 

1796 

5 

0 

3647 7 10 

1865 

4905 8 

3 

1041 

5 

0 

4307 4 

3 

1866 

5085 8 

3 

1028 15 

0 

4052 15 

0 

1867 

5462 7 

11 

1029 

0 

6 

3943 17 

4 

1868 

5991 4 

0 

1857 

3 

9 

4156 17 10 

1869 

6869 16 

0 

2131 

5 

0 

4646 0 

8 

1870 

8012 6 

1 

3802 

0 

0 

3845 10 

G 

1871 

0637 3 

7 

1000 

0 

0 

3726 4 

4 

1872 

8119 7 

9 

1999 

4 

C 

5871 13 

3 

1873 

7761 18 

10 

2015 

1 

8 

6697 12 

6 

1874 

8763 5 

10 

499 

0 

0 

7876 2 

3 


Statement of Assrrs—31st December, 1874. 


Freehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estinmted 1 
(exclusive of Map Collections and Library).. f 

Investments, vix. 

India 5 per Cent Stock .£1000 0 0 

Great Western Railway per Cent Debenture 1 1S00 0 0 

Stock (Davis Bcinrst) . 

I>»mlon and Nortl,-Western Railway 4 perC«ut» 1000 . Q 

Debenture Stock (Murehison B«jne*t) .. — \ 

North-Eastern Railway 4 per Cent Debenture) 10W) 0 


Great Indian Fcnlnsnla Railway Guaranteed i 2240 „ „ 

5 per Cent Capital Slock . I 

March Exchequer Bills . 1000 0 0 


lull nee at Bank and in hand 


£ s. il- 

20,000 0 0 


8,040 0 0 
790 0 0 


Tolal £28.836 0 0 
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RcjH>rt of the Council. 

Library. —712 books and pamphlets have boon added to the 
library during the year, exclusive of volumes and parts of 
jKTiodicals, Iransactions, Ac., of Societies, and other continuous 
publications. Of these accessions, 311 (including all the jmm- 
phlets) are donations; and the remainder (101 vols.) have been 
purchased, '1 he dcmatiou of 200/. by the late Admiral Sherard 
Oslporn, to be applied in the purchase of books, as mentioned 
in the last Report, has been so expended, with the exception 
of a small portion retained for certain works, on order but 
not immediately obtainable. The sum of 221/. 0 ». 7 </., in 
addition to this sum, has been expended by the Library Com¬ 
mittee in purchasing books, and the further sum of 75/. 2s. lid. 
iu binding. B-sides tho numerous pamphlets and smaller works 
put into) covers on the Society’s premises, *1-17 volumes have 
been bound during the past year, and many others rebacked 
und re-lettered, Ac. 

. Among the more important accessions are:—An Album of 
photograph of Rio de Janeiro, three Albums of photographs of 
Madrid, Alexandria, Cairo, und Constantinople, and &artorius's 
‘ Mexico and the Mexicans ’ (presented by C. H. Wallroth, Esq.) ; 
nn Album of photographs of the Libyan Desert, presented 
by I)r. Gerhard Rohlfs); Mundy’s * Rotomulmna’ (presented by 
the author ); Prince Maximilian’s and Spix and Martins's 4 Reise 
nnch Brazilien’, and Poppig’s -Reise in Chili’, with Atlases 
(presented by J. Ba t eman, Esq.); the most recent editions of 
nil Murray’s Hand Indies (presented by J. Murray. Esq.); a 
complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th edition; Series, 
so fur as published, of the ‘Geological Magazine’, -Riutsische 
Revue, Behm’s *Geographisch Jahrbuch’, and St. Martin's 
4 Antiee Gfegraphiqne’; all the wanting volumes of Multc-Bnm's 
Annalcsdes^ oyages’.and the 4 Reccuil des Voyages',completing 
tuo Library Series of those works; D'Orbigny, 4 Voyage duns 
l'Am6riquo MjridJonale ’; Freycinet, 4 Voyago' do /*Urania ei 
Ihytictenne ; \uillant, ‘Voyage do lu Bonita' ; Dnpcrrey, 
oyago do la CoqutUe '; liumboldt, 4 Voyage aux Regions 
Lpnnoxialcs ’; Rugendas, 4 Voyage pittoresquo dansle Bredl’;. 
rtiehardaon, ‘Fauna Boreali-Americnna ’ (complete); Tho 
Autund History Appendices to King and Fitzroy’s Voyage of 
the and to the Voyage of the Erebus and Trrror; 

j .‘i * r-\\ ebb, 4 Historic naturollc des lies Canaries *; Laborde 
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und Linant, ‘ Arabic Petreo Phillips, ‘ Mexico Illustrated ’; 
Perry, * Expedition to China Seas and Japan Cramer, * Ancient 
Greece’ and ‘Asia Minor’; Marsigli, ‘Cours du Danubo’; 
Humbert, * Lo Jnpon illustre ’; Provost, • Histoiro geuerale des 
Voyages’; Morelet, ‘Histoiro naturellc dcs Azores’; ‘Golden 
Coast’ ( 1665 ); Uuriot’s * Virginia * (reprint); Hennepin’s Voy¬ 
ages (1(597 and 1G9S); Charlevoix’s S. Domingue and Paraguay; 
Curve’s ‘Itiucrarium’; Pigafettu’s‘Congo’; Sir Thus. Herbert’s 
Travels; Yale’s ‘Marco Polo’ 2nd edition (presented by Col. 
Yule) ; Vinson’s * Voyage a Madagascar ’; Melliss’s * St. Helena’; 
und Dutch works on Greenland and Spitzbergen, by Gerret 
van Santo, Moubach, and Martens (presented by Commander 
Ianson). 

Many series of publications of Scientific Societies have also 
been completed to date. 

These additions have rendered the erection of tlireo new 
presses necessary ; and the consequent re-arrangement of the 
whole library is being actively pursued, under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Library Committee of Council, which has held its 
usual meetings. 

Tho Library continues to bo largoly consulted by Follows 
of tho Society, private students, authors, and officers of the 
public departments. 

Map-Room .—Tho accessions to the Map-Collection since the 
last Anniversary comprise 812 Maps on 3G77sheets; 11 Atlases 
containing 183 Maps, of which 5 Slaps and 2 Atlases have been 
acquired by purchase; G diagrams have also been constructed. 

Tho following are tho most important of the new acquisi¬ 
tions:_2810 Sheets of tho Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain 

and Ireland on various scales. Presented by the First Com¬ 
missioner of Works through Sir II. James, B.E., Director.—271 
Sheets of tho various India Surveys. Presented by HAL 
Secretary of State for India, through the India Office.—57 
Sheets of British Admiralty Charts. Presented by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, through their Hydrographer, 
Capt. F. J. Evans, c.n.—93 Sheets of French Admiralty Charts. 
Presented by the Dejtot des Cartes et Plans do la Murine.—54 
Sheets of a General Map of Central Europe, and 13 shoets of a 
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.Special Map of Hungary. Presented by the Imperial Geo¬ 
graphical Institute of Vienna.—Parts 4, 5, and 6, on 38 Sheets 
of the Topographical Atlas of Switzerland. Presented by Col. 
Siegfried, Chief of tho Federal Survey.—10 Sheets of the 
Danish Topographical Survey. Presented by the Royal Danish 
Ministry of War, through Count Von Bulow.—1 Sheets of the 
Swedish Geological Survey. Presented by Otto Torell, Chief 
of tho Geological Survey.—Parts 17, 18, 19,and 20, of Stielor’s 
Atlas, and parts 10 and 11 of Sprunor’s Atlas of tho Middle 
Ages. Presented by Justus Perthes. — 78 Maps on 184 sheets 
of European Countries. Presented by Lord Arthur llnssell.— 
Part 5 of tho Biblical und Classical Atlas, by Dr. W. Smith and 
G. Grove, Esq. Presented by Mr. Murray. — Klaproth’s Mupof 
Central Asia. Presented by A. G. Booth, Esq., Ac. 

Grant* to Travdlera .—Instruments have been lent to the. 
following travellers: —Capt A. H. Markham, Arctic Sea. 
Standard Scale, 18-inch divided to -p,',-. ; Artiticial Horizon, 
folding roof; Artificial Horizon, Capt. C. George’s pattern, No. 
73; Magnifying Glass; Parallel Ruler; Sextant, 6-inch Cary; 
Spare Mercury. To the value of 13/. 5*. Gd.—Col. C. Gordon, 
iue., Khartum (by F. V. Anson). Two Watches, Brock, No. 1609, 
Cave, ViiV * two Aneroids, registering to 15 inches; one Mer¬ 
curial Barometer, Capt. C. George’s pattern; Sparo Tube and 
Mercury; Artificial Horizon, large, Capt. C. George’s jMittern, 
No. 75. To tho value of 581. 11*. G d. —Col. C. Gordon, k.e., 
Khartum (by Lieut. C. N. Watson, R.E.), July 28, 1871. Two 
Pockot Chronometers; one Prismatic Compass; one Standard 
Scale, 18-inch, graduated to ol 1 an inch ; one Parallel Ruler, 

12-inch; two Bull’s-eye Lanterns; besides Now Instruments. 
To the value of 91*/. 5*. Gd. 
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APPENDIX A.—BALANCE- 


1874. 

Balance in Banker*’ hand* 31st Dec. 1873 
Ditto Accountant's Ditto .. 


£. *. 

d. 

JC. «. 

4 11 

C 


3 4 

11 

7 1C 


AVarripL'oris: — £ » </ 

For tie current year .3370 19 U 

Arrmn. 191 13 0 

IViiil la Adnucc. ill II 0 


42si 

PC9 


l e 
o o 


Entrance Fee* .. .. .. 

life Composition* .. .... 1175 0 0 


Subscription* paid in error 
Parliamentary Grant 
Royal Premium 

Rent of Vanlt*. 

Sale of Publication* .. 
Advertisement* .. .. 


I)i ridmitt: 


10001. Xorth-Eostero Railway 1 per Cent! 

Dobentnro Block ./ 

18001. Great Indian Peninsula Railway 5 perl 
OonL Stock .J 

10001. India 5 per Cent. Stock.. .. 

18001. Great Western Railway 41 Debenture) 

Stuck .f 

10001. Exchequer Bill*. .. . 

One Congo Ex 
. Jiiinea Young 


i ig.tone Congo Expedition, amount rr0eivcd\ 


Tdvi 

of Mr. .Tame* Young './ 

Donation by Admiral Bhcrard Osborn for the) 
purchase of Book* . ) 

Dr. Livingstone's Funeral, Grant from Her) 

Majesty's Treasury ./ 

Amount transferred from the Livingstone Search! 

oud Relief Fund .. .. ./ 





GI23 

1 

a 




13 

13 

0 




500 

0 

0 




52 

10 

0 




30 

0 

4 




150 

5 

8 




12 

7 

0 

39 

10 

10 




39 

10 

10 




89 

1 

3 




I 49 

9 

7 




[' 75 

12 

0 




28 

8 

10 







321 

13 

10 

” 

- 


1011 

14 

0 

” 

•• 


200 

0 

0 

j " 

•• 


500 

19 

I 

.. 

„ 


410 

0 

0 


£9072 1 4 


KECIXAl.n T. CXCKS, 

Tinumrvr. 
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•SIIEKT FOR THE YEAR 1 874. 

j 1874. 

Tsxci and Fire Insonuico . 

Salaric* and Wage*.. . 

Library and Map-Room .. „ „ lt 

, Orerjmymcut* returned .. ... 

Gold Modal*. School IMri«, and other award* .. 
j Portage*. Ac.. . 

| Office Expcn»», Coals, Goa, Stationers, Mcet- 
ing*, Ate. . 

J Publication*, IHttatratioiu, Ac. 

Furniture and Repair*. 


Ej-jwnditure. 

L •« d. t, *. (i, 
.. .. 58 10 0 

.. .. 1717 0 5 

.. .. 401 12 2 

.. .. 59 12 (J 

.. .. 153 10 » 

.. .. 211 1 0 

.. .. 541 19 T 

.. .. 1074 15 G 

.. •• 208 2 G 


Erpeiiiliont :— 


InatramrnU for Colonel Gordon'* Expedition 

Amount expended on account of LienLl 
Grandy’* Congo Expedition./ 

Amount contributed tn the Livincetone Starch! 
anti Relief Fund . j 

Dr. Urinptoai’i Faiuml, Undertaker'* Bill .. 
Muccllanroui Expense*.. .. 

1GG 7 0 

883 15 1 

1789 G 10 

487 C 10 

13 12 3 

Subscription to the Bclte Teatimooial Fund .. 

Investment:— 

Punch*oo of 4401. Great Indian Peninsula | 
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Brown, Richard, Eaq, C.E. 115, Ienudowne-r^td, Xotling-UR, W. 

Brown, Robert, Eaq. 4, Gliditone-termee, Ifope-ptirk, Edinburgh. 

•Brown, Tbotnaa, Eaq. 8, Hyde-parkdxrrace, llyde-park, IK. 

Brown, William, Eaq. Boat’t-roal, Chpftam-f.trt, 8. IK. 

Browne, H. H., Eaq. Aloor-clote, Bin field, Bracknell. 

•Browne, John !!„ Eaq. ilontpetlier-lan, Cheltenham. 

11° Browne, Snmn-1 Wooloott, Eaq. 58, rorcknter-terrace, ttyde-fark, IK. 
•Browne, Chptain Wnde. 35, Chir lent net, Berkeley-njnart, IK. 

Browne, Waller Raleigh, Eaq., C.E. Sarile CM, 15, &ir.7«xw, IK. 

Browne, William J„ Eaq. Jlerlyhcmte, IHm&orne, Dorerttkire. 

Browne, Wm. A. Morgan, Eaq. 15, Groeye-etrcrt, Il,mcmr-njttttrt, IK. 
Browning, 0. K, Eaq. 25, lemgton-groee, Sydenham. 

Browning, H., Eaq. 73, Gneeener-etreet, Gronenor-oynart, IK.; imrf Oil 
IKmlro^xar*. tiijglertade. 

•Browning, Thomas, Eaq. 6, IKlifeA iC. S. W. 

Bruoe, A lei. 11-Croe, Eaq. 30. Oxford-road, Kffnrn, IK. 

Brunton, John, Eaq, nj.c.c., r.OJ. 13a. Gnat Gearye-xtroei, 8. IK. 

}8o Brnntan. R. H., Eaq., r.oA., tc. 1. Oxford-rilhe, Balkan, 8 IK. 

Bryant, Walter, Eaq., W.D., r.B.c A. 23a, Snmet-epmn, /lyde-park-yardem, W. 
•Bnerlearh, His Grace the Poke of, to., r.u. DMkctth-pdace, near Edinburgh ; 
and UantmjnAmae, Whitehall, .S’. IK. 

Buchanan, R. Dunlop, Eaq. 16, Ponheoterdcrme. IK. 

•Bnchanao, Thoa. Rjbura. Eaq. All SamU College, Oxford. 

Bncklay, John, Eaq. Care of Ueure. Ihdgety, Dm Cm, and Go-, 52, 
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Build, J. Palmer, Eaq. Entire*, nroe Strantea. 

•Bulger, Major Georg. Enact, F.LJ., 10th Foot. Colchetter, Fuel. 

•Boll, William, Eaq., rjj. Kiny't-nytd, Cheltea, 8 . IK. 

Bailor, Sir Edward M.. Bart, *.T. OU Police-yard, 8. IK.; end BilhamAnB, 
Cheadle, Slttfordihire. 

I 90 .Bctltr, Walter L, Eaq., y^ m y. 7. IVrrima'irorimVrf, iciw-d. S. W. 
Bullock, Captain Charles J, a... IIydrografhic-cfLe, 8 W. 
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Butler, Major W. F., 69th Regiment. 
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F..C. Cart of Mr,. Catdbecb, Sannieaide, 21, /KfUmrfdkiU, .V. 

Colthorpe, The Hon. Anputoi Gough, 33, Gronenor~*ynore, IV. 
4jO*CaUborpe, E. H. Gough, Uni. 33, Snumurupm, IT. 

Colrert, Frederic, E»q., (J.C. 38, Upper Qroerenor^ireet, IV. 

•Coiim, Dorahjre Portronjrr, Eaq. 3 and 4, WincKeeter^treet-buildingt, E.C. 
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Cameron, Cnpt. Donald R, IUA. 4, C \imfxJm~jr<nt, Kentimyton, JV. 

Cameron, Major-General Sir Duncan Alexander, B.E, c.n. ,Vr» Zealand. 
Cameron, Henry Lorott, Eaq. 25, GrMtille-place, rortman-nptare, 111 
Cameron, J„ Eeq. 32. Great St. IMen't, E.C. 

Cameron. R. W, Eeq. P.O. Box 1676, A'ne Port. Carr of Heart. Brooke 
and Co.. St. Peter',chamber,. ComUlt, E.C. 

•Campbell, Allan, Esq. Melbourne Ctnh, Meltourne. 

440 Campbell, a H, Enj. 10 Ealon-plact, 8. IV 

Campbell, Sir George, K.cs. 1 ., M.r., D.C.L. 13, CemvaU-yarrlent, South Em- 
tinyton, W.; amt AtAetunm Cfni, 8. IV. 

•Campbell. James, Esq. GrmtAemte, Hendon, Middkttx; and 37, Seymour- 
deed, IV. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon n.8. Ue Gronye, CTi/rerff-rmr, E.E. 
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•Campbell, Jama Duncan, Esq. Peking. 8, Storefe-gate, St.Jjmct’i-park, IV. 
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Campbell, Robert, Esq. Ledntek-bank, Comrie, PerthiAire. 

Campbell, William, Eaq. Ere Club, Glanya*. 

Campbell-Johnston, A. R., Eaq, r.u. 84, St. Georyt’t-opurt, S.W. 

4$0 Campos, Dr. J. B. Oaaaalm. JfamaAam, Brazil. 

Csnning, Sir Samuel, C.K. 7»r Manor-Soar, Abbot, Langley, near Watford, MtrU. 
Cannon, John Wn, Esq. Cittle-yroee, 7Wrm. 

Connoo, LienU-Genernl R. 5, Park-allu, FoUettone. 

•Canleroll, Edward H„ £«,. 11, Crvmaetlflaee, 8. Eaumyton, IV; Oxford 
and Caenbridyt and Oarridk debt. 

•Cardwell. VUcoant. 74, Eaton-ojuare, 8. IV. 

•Career, R. Rusorll, Eaq, J.r. Carpendernfark, Watford, Merit ■ amt Oriental 
CUb, W. 

Carey, Lieutenant 11. C. (Into I.*.). Abannai, Sonlkport. 

Corey. Rer. Topper. FUtU, Baeamt.SalMmry; and 15, Ityie.jnrb-yardene, W. 
Corfroe, Job,. Eeq. 31. St. Sxilkm'Umt, E.C; and donor Coeuemtae 
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460 Cargill, John, Eeq., Member of the Lejislotire Aaeembly of Sen Zealand nod 
Ugielatir, Ceuncll of Otago. IwJm, Otago. Sea Zealand. Care ef 
•Knars. CaryiU, Joachim and Co.. 28, CornAiU, E.C. 

•CargUl, Wn, VV, E«*. 4, ConmnyM place, MyUfark, W. 
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Cattley, Edward, Eaq. 34, WJrermequart; and St. Petersburg. 

Care, Amo*. Eaq. Orveebause, Beltedere, Kent. 

Care, Captain Laurence Trent. 75. Chester-egwire, IV. 

Care, Right Hon. Stephen, X.r. 35, Wiltonplaee, 8 . IT. 

Cayley, Dr. Henry. 

Chadwick, Jesee, Esq. 6 Ulckurdrterrace, Oivuutm-rcad, Derby. 

Chadwick, Joo. 0., Eaq. 46, Botton-nad, St. John’saeood, X. W, 

Challia, John Henry, Esq. Reform Club, 8. IV. 

4 qo*Chalmer, Lieut. Reginald, 60th Royal Rifles. Petbauur, But Indies. 

Chambers, Cbarle* Harooort, Esq., A*. 2, CAriA.isn-plicc, S. TV. 

Cham pain. Major J. C. Bateman, AA ChitMm-hdfe, Queen s-roml, ' 

Champion, John Fronds, E*q. High-street, Shrewsbury. 

•Cbandloa, William. Esq. 3. Fort manafreet, Oxford-ttreet, H*. 

ChapelU, Count do la. 1, Bmcteyplacc, Jl.tUs-hiU, H". 

Chapman, Cap*. E. V, A*. Cure of Mrs. Henry Chapman, Woodford, **'• 
•Chapman, Spencer, E*q. RoehamfSon, S. W. 

Charles, Her. D., A*. (Oxoo), d.d. Cnleenity College, Aberyttvith, South T1 •* 
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Charnock, Richard Stephen, Esq.. rn.DR., FA*. 2, VcruIamdruiUings, Gray's- 
im, It'.C.; anJ The Grow, Hammersmith. 

500 Outer, Geo, junr, Esq. 41, Porehrster-stpsare, Jlydegpark, HI 
Chatwoud, Samuel, E*q. 5, Wcntuorth-ploee, Dolton. 

Chatttttrell, Fred Dundas, Esq. 63, 1. incotn't-inn-f elds, H’.C. 

Cluadlr, Walter, Eeq, B.A., M.D. Camb. 2, llgleg-ark-place, Cumlurl.tnd- 
gait, H'. 

Chcethsra, Samuel, Esq. 11. Rumfordplace, Licerpool. 

Cheshire, Edwanl, Esq. 3, Vanbmgkpark, Blackheath, S.K. • and Consereatite 
Club. S. H’. 

Chetwode, Augustus L, Eaq. 3, Ckarles-street, Lowndes-tguure, S. W.; amf 
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Clark*, Col. A., ILK. Army and Xoog Club, 8. IT. 

Clark*. Captain F. C. H„ ll Aiair-hauee, St. James's+putre, S. IF. 

Clark*, Jowpb, E*q. SortX-kitl-rilla, Hijkyate, S. 

•Clarke, Re*. W. ll., JC.A. Sydney, .Veto South Wales. Coro of UopX 
Tr&ner, Leedgate-Adl, E.C. 

Clark*, W., K*<j. 44, UMr-jnn, IT. 

Claude, Engine, Em). rail Hehetie, C-irlton-road, Tufnclt-park, X. 

Clapton, Captain John W„ Ut* 15th Huxara. 14, Portman-iqnare, IT, 
54 o*d*ghorn, Hugh, E*q., n.P. Stnseitky, St. Aeutreo's. 

Ceghorn, John, Eiq., mas., KJ.A., ke. 3, Sprinij-yjntens, S, TV. 

Clemrnt*, Re*. H. G. United Unitertiiy CM, S. TV. 

Clement*, Robert Georg*, E*q. 97, ttctarit-park-rwJ, i". 

Clerk, Captain Clau.le. Military Priton. Aldershot, Monte. 

Clermont, Thotnaa, Lord. 35, Hill-stmt, Berkeley-sjuare, TV.; and fiottf 
date-pork, .Yewry. 
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Clifford, Cbarle* Caretiduh, Eaq. //o nee of Lords, S. TV. 
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5 jo Clinton, Lord Edvard. Army and .Vary CM, S. TV. 
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Cochrane, Rear-Admiral the Hon. A., an. Junior United Service CM, SX 
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•Galtoo, Fmncia, Eaq., Jt.a., p.n.9. 42, Rutland-gate, S. IV. ; onJ 5, Bertie- 

terrace, Leamington. 

Gallon, Theodore Howard, Eaq. 78, Queen"e-jate ; and Iladtor-ko., DrmlticX. 
Io:o*Garan>ell, M^jor Andrew. Drumtocity, KincardineeUrt, A’.B. 

•Gardiner, H. J, Eaq. 6. Onettderraee, Wetlbourne-lerroce, IV. 

Gardner, Chrirtopher T., Eaq. Briiitk Coneulate, Curios. 

Gardner, Captain G. H., ujt. 7, J.unee-etreet, Wedboume-terrace, IV. 
Gardner, John Dunn. Eaq. 19, Park-ttrrei, Parkin*, 11*. 

Gaacoigne, Frederic, Eat). 

•Gaaaiot, John 1*., jon., Eeq. Tie Culeert, CmKdton. Surrey. 

Gaatrell, Lieut.-Col. Jamea E. (B. Staff Corps). Surreyor-GeneruTe Office, 
Calenlt t. Cart of U. T. Gartretl, £•;, 36. Lincoln elun-fieUe, W.Q, 
^Gatty, Charles H, Ert), lu. Fetbridge-park, Sent Grinrtead,Sumer. 

Gawler, Colonel J. C. Toner ej London, E.C. 
tcjo’Geiger, Jno. Lewie, Eeq, 8. leuke-rtreet, St. Jamert, S. IV. 
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*GeIUtly, Edarard, Eaq. Upland*, Sydenham. 

Georg*. Her. H. B. Sue Qtlleye, Oxford. 

Geratenberg, Isidore, Esq. 9, GkmooUrdxmee, Ghuoetltr-yaU, Eeyatw 
t mri.S. H”. 


•Gibb, Oort* Hm Vrvn, Esq. 13, IVf-Wi-i/rwf, Wmtmiiutrr, S. IV. 
•Gibbons. Alderman Sir Sill* Join, Bart. Irilje-plaet, Hurst-green, Sant*. 
•Gibb*. K. Hock*, Ek|. St. Dmutan's, Regents-park, X. IV. 

Gibb*, Jinw*. C*|. 


Gibb*, Jno. Diion, F.aq. The WBtam, EnglefMd-ymu, S. 

GiUoo, June* V., E*q. Cart of Mean. Hii.Wu and Xoryate, Henrietta- 
ttrrel, Coent-Garden, W.C. 


lOqoQill, Lieutenant W. J., *.E. 1, Edinburgh Mansions, ndorit-sireti; and 

Junior United Service CM, CKirUtdrcrt, S.W. 

Gillespie, Alexander, Eaq. Heatkfietd, Walton-on-Thames, Sarny. 

•Gillespie, Williun, Esq. {of TbrbaneJdtl). 46, UehiUe-etreet, Edinburgh. 
•Gillett, Alfred, Eaq. 37, Cheshmnglare, S. W. 

•GUIclt, William, Esq. 6. WHUnm-street, lyorudeneguan, 8. T. 

Gllliat, Alfred. Eaq. Courtdctge, Writ FaHrijh, Uaiditone. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Eaq. 76, IVeatbssnse-tA-rwy, H-.-lcpark, W. 

GOliaa, Robert, Eaq.. C.«. Cor# of item. Keith and Wilkie, Dunedin, 
Obejo, S. Z. Per Jfessn. Sampson 1m ami Co., 11,8, Fleet-stmt, 11C. 
•Gilmiui, Ellis, Esq. 53, Sunex-yardent, Hydt-park, W. 

G Loll to or, George, Eaq. 35, rentner-rill.a, Cli/tvmnUe, Brighton. 
lOJoGladatone, i. H., Eaq.. in.mu 17, Pemlridga-njuare, W. 

•Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

•Gladstone, W. K., Esq. FiUnyparh, Bigkyate, X. 


Glsnrillr, Si Iran os Goring, Esq. 52, Threadneedte^tmt, E.C. 

Glma, Jama* George Haory, kiq. 38. londonetreet, Edmboeyh. Cate of 
Sean. Km)ant Ou, 45, PaUanuK, 8.W. 


Glau, H. A^Esq. St. EiUo, Vantmjh-psrb, Dlaehheath, S.E. 

Glen, Joseph, Eaq., Mem. Geogr. Son. of Bombay. Oriental Club, IT. 

Olneer, CapC Sir Jahn H, K.c*.<U, 37. Bury^tnet, St Jasneis, B.W. 
Glorer. Robert Raaratey, Eaq. SO, Great St Helen's, E.C. 

Glover, Colonel T. 0., K.E. P.srvood, Hertham, near Esher Surrey 
loboGlyo, Sir Rkbatd Gaorge, Bart. Army and Saty Chi, S.W, 


r. igi 
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B ixn dford. 

Goldmy, 0. Enj.. > tr. 40. Hill-street, BerhtUyagmme, IT. 

GobUanid, Battle, Eaq. 32, Xottingkanoglace, Marytebone H’ 

GoU-nd. Sir Fraud*, Bart., ».r. Wscfa*, Regent^park, X. IT. 

tlol^Md. Mq eGm. S' FrnMte Mm, cm 1, Southeetl-jarJe* 

South Kmnmgtsm ; ant Umted Senior CM, S.W. 

Golduniil, Julia*, Eaq. 10S, W, 
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Goldsworthy, R. Tuckfidd, Esq. St. Stepkm'i Club, Weitminder, S. IV. 

Gooch, Tboeniu Longridge, Esq. TeamJocbft, SaltxeU, Gatetheadam. Tyec. 

Goodill, George, Eoq. Heart. Cox and Co.. Craif Kauri ; and Junior Carlton 
Club, IT. 

l 070 *Good«nongh, Goptaln J. G., M. Vniled Bertie* Club, S.W. 

•Goodennugh, Lieut.-Col. W. H., «.*. Woohtieb, S.B.; ami Can of Heart. Cox 
and Co,, Cravft-eourt, 8. IT. 

Goafinge, Jmu W, Esq. 18, Aldertgateatreet, E.C. 

Gcodliff*, Fran. Gimbcr, Eiq. Car* of GoodU/e and Smart, 05, Bitkoptgelm 
ttrert. within, E.C. 

•Goodwin, Wlltlirn, Eiq. CtangUon-park, uear Birkenhead. 

•GooUen, Chirico, E»q. United Cnieertity Club, S. IK 

GooMin, Janepfa, Eiq. 18, IttneatUr-gate, IV. 

•Gordon, JUjor-Gracnl the Hon. Sir Alexander 11., KjCJJ. 50, Qoten'*gaU- 
gardent, South Knuimjton, IV. 

Gordon, Arthur Leo, Eiq. Wardbemte, AberdeeuMre ; ami 42, Bnie-ltrett, 
St. Jamet’t, 8. 11’. 

Gordon, J. Newell, Eiq. ll.B.M.'i Vioe-Coooul, Brazil. Horro Yelho, Stoat 
Ceram, Braid, 

joBoGordcu, Roht, Eiq., C.r. 5, Albert street, Yietoria^quare, 5111’. 

Gordon, Rowell Mourn, Esq, 38, Alpba-nxtd, St. John'mwood, X. IV. 

Gore, Colonel Augustas F. St. Yimxnt. 

Gore, Richard Thomw, E*j. 6, Qutetrtqunre, Bath. 

Gore, Lieut. St. George C., RJ 1 . Care of Heart. Cox ami Co., Ceaijr 
court, 3. IV. 

Goillng, Fred. Solly, Eiq. 23, Sprit*}-garden*, S. IV. 

Geee, Sunael Dny, Eiq., V.D. Ill, Kennington-parb-road, S, 

Gottlieb, Fell* Henry, Eoq., J.P. Singapore, Eatt Tmlire. 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount, ».t* laugh Cutra Cattle, Oort, Co. Galway. 

Gould, Lieut.-Colonel K rands A. Buntmjford, Herts. 

toqoGould, Her. Jis. Aubrey. L 4, Albany, IV. 

Gould, John. Esq., F.iLt., r.L.s. 26, Charlottealreet, Bal/ordaquare. 
W.C. 

Gould, Rct. Robert John. Stratfeld Hortinter, near Beading. 

Goorley, Colonel E., *.P. Sunderland. ^ 

Grehhaoi, Michael, Esq., M.U. Hadeira. Cart of C. R. Btandy, £*J, 
25, Crutched-frian, E.C. 

Grmnse, H. 51. S„ Eiq. 

Graham, Aiklrew, Esq., Stiff Surg. R.X. Army and Xary Club, S. IV. 

Graham, Cyril C, Eiq. 9, CleteUmdome, St. Jamen’t, S. IV .; and Dtbrotdwmm. 
Watford, I/ertL 

Graham, Juno Henry Stoirl, Eiq. 1 Belgraxeaoad, Shepherd"tdmth. W. 

Graham, J. C. W. Pi tl, Eiq. 1, Cartittmphee, Yutaiaatreei, &IV.; and 
Brahett Club, SI. J.anti'rttreet, S. TV. 
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1860 

1838 
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ttoo*Craham, Thorn*. Cuaiaghame, Esq. Carlton CM>. S. IK; amt Dmiop-Anm, 
JyrMrt. 

Grant, Aadriw, liq. Oriental Chtb, /Amorer-s^aurr, IK 
•Grant, C. Mitchell, Eaq. 15, Goorg*~ttrtH, ihnortr-ojoart. 

Grant, Daniel, E*j. 

•Grant, Knack W, taq. 40, Patt-maU. S. IK. 

Grant, UwtH-ol. James A.. C.H., caj„ r.aj. r. India U. S. C/ai, S. IT .; mi 
., Porl-apaaw. &] fmC-part, X. IK ; and IryJanh, A '.tin, XJt. 

Grant, Liesteaui J. Murray (Invertor Cape Krootirr Polka), Cape of Ced 
Hope. Cart of Hurt Eidyway, Waterloo-phct, S. IK 
Grant, Coload W. Francis. £ 6 t Albany. IK 
Grantham, Geo„ Esq. Barcoada-plutt. mar Urn. 

Gray, Andrew, Esq. 1, Limtalrttl-atjMrt, E.C. 

11 toGray, Cliarim W.. £«,. 14. CWderrace. Kojmtnpari, X. IK 
Gray, Mathew, Eaq. St. JoAn't-part, EluMoath, S.E. 

•Gray, Matthew Hamilton, Ex,, si. Johmofart, ZUociWA. 

Gray, Rofcert Kayo, Ew,. St. Join'fpart, lHoeOeatA. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel William. FarUyAaU, Readhnj 

Gramhw. Urn.-Colond WUberforao, W. U.. cn. 7,'oMrml, Mayfair, IT. 
Greares, lUr. Rich.nl W. 1, ma^aU^dtn,. S. FC 
Gra«, Captain Francis, 58th Raiment. 

Graen. John HeoryK*,. 8. WriyUraeotf. SS. 

Gr«n, Joseph E., Laj. I2a, Uydddbmarpmrt. E.C 
11 toGreeo, Her. W„ Hu. O-aptain to tht Taatr of London 

w - *• ““- «* *.a. W-* 

Grseoe, Captaia John ainton. n.A. 

-ssyit ** »• w., - 

Grag.Thranra.Es,. 8. /Joto.^, * 

•G^ra Stoti0B ^ °*“- »*«**.. ** 

0 S2 r " U * ^ J/nVtiae, 

Gragrwy, Chmle. Hatton. &*, at. J, fl******, HVstnrarfer. * IK 
IIJo'Gregory, Iranci* Thomra. E*j. Omnoiand ‘ 

•Gregory, tuae, Eaq. 

Gregson, George, E*q. 28. Jfc*n** OmtmMmomma If 
tirallet, Henry Robert, Era. Owe of Z * 

__ 1 ^ -6. Hntsndorf'S*^ 87, Great ft** 


strerf, E.C. 

•GranUl. Henry R., E*,., HJ-. i 5 , .<*, r-- . & 

•Gmwell, Rer. Richard, K.a r gj so c» rn ■ 

’ 39 > «• CtfoVstrref, Oa/orrf. 
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Grey, CHjuIm, Eaq. 13, Curtlm-ltotut-ltrract, S. IV. 

•Grey, Sir George, K.c.n. 

Grey, Adm. lion. Sir F. W., o.C-U. L.imtood, SunnuajJiiU, Stainei. 

Grey, Captain H. (Bmgal Staff Corpa). 4, Foulu-terrace, IV. 
lI 4 oGrier*on, Chari**, Eaq. 

Grinbach, C. L., K-J. 64. Etgieucrrtcmt, IV. 

Griffin, Daniel, E*q. 18, Leadmkall-ttreet, E.C. 

•Griffith. Daniel Clewiu, Eaq. 20, Oover-ttreel, 1V.C. 

Griffith, John, Kkj. 16, Fintharypl.ne-»oHth, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Richard. HemUroyde-pari, Keleo, A’./l. 

Griffith, Richard Clew in, E#q. 20, Gover-etrxet, 1V.C. 

Griffith*, Arthur Edward, Exj. 25, Tilbot-n/nare, Ityde-park, IV. 

Griffith*, Captain A.G. F., 63td Keg.'Major of llnpxl*. Gibraltar). 

Griffith*. '.ViUiam, Exj„ i.r. 24, Great Cnm’^rland-pluce, II’. ; and The 
Welkin, Lindfietd, Suttex. 

I tSoGrindrod, K. B„ E*q., V.n., r.L.*., At. 7Ww»nu/-A<H<re, Jfaleern. 

Grinlliitou, J. J., Eaq. Colombo, Ceylon. Care of Eduard Woodt, Ety.,CX., 
3 , Great Gearxje-itreet, S. IV. 

Groaraoor, Lord Kichanl, M.r. 33 , Upper Gnreenar-etreet, TV. 

Graneiaen, Charlea Lewie, Esq. 16. Surrey-etreet, Strand, TV.C. 

Gnnnell, Captain Eilmnnd H„ L8. Army and .Vary Club, S. TV.; amt 
21, Argyll^oad, Campden-hill, IV. 

•Gurney, John H„ Ex|. Sorth Reppe, Xorvich. 

Gnrney, Samuel, Eeq. 20, llanoeerderrace, Rojenf e-park, X. IV. 

Gerynne, Fra*. A.. Exj. Roy.il Thamet Yacht CM, Albemarle-etreet, IV. 

•GWynne, Jams* Ejlintnn W., Eeq., a*., TJ.A.. J.T.. Ac. 97, llartey-etreet, IV.; 
and CRf-houee, Doeerenuri, Eeeex. 

Gwythar, John H„ Eaq. EUertLe, P.rrt-hill-ro.id, AUiuxenbe. 


r 1 6oK*bicht, Claudiua Edward, Eaq. 38, Eaton-ejaare, S. TV. 

Hadtirld, WiUlam, Eeq. 11, Lnctnee+rond, TV. 

Hadley. Henry. Eaq, icn. Xeedaooddodge, Bay’Milt, Cheitenham. 
lladow. J. W., Eaq. 13, Brnhmmtreet, Berkeley *;uart, IV .; and 14, «. 
Jamrit-vpuire, 8. TV. 

lladow, P. D„ Esq. Sudtmrypriory. ifiddleeex. 

Hairly, Edward, Keq. 22. rirforVo-etHai. Kmj EduamT-rtad, S. Hockney. 
Hnl*. Her. Edward, U.A. Eton allege; and United fw.rere.Vy CM, S. II'. 
ilaliilay, M^jor-Omnl William Robert. United Service CM, S. TV. 
lUlifai. Vtaeount, O.C.8. 10. BeLjraee-eg^ S. IV.; and IMletom, Tor tat me. 

•llaUatt. R*r. Dunbar S. Little Boehham. Surrey. 

1170 *llalkatt, Commander Petar A., tut. 

Hall, Ale. Lyon*, Exj. 48, Blenheim xreecrnt, XottnyhiB, IV. 
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List of Fellotct of the 
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1891 I Hall, Charle. Hall, Eaq. Watayate-Koiue, Emexeorth. 

1863 Hall, Henry, Eaq. 109, Vtclorvi-atreef, S.IV. 

1869 •llall. June* MacAleaier, Eaq. 

1862 Hall, Jamo Tcbbntt, Eat). Kiir-rtnrrt, I.inuhouee, E. 

1871 Hall, Admiral Robert, c.a 38 CraremhUI-jordene , If .; and Aitmimltf,S.V. 
1803 Hall. Tbomaa F., Eaq., r.CJ. 29, ll'anrici-ajinire, .ST. IV. 

1833 Hall. Admiral Sir William Hntcheaon, K.c.n., r.ma. United Service CM- 
S. ir .; ami 48, PhiUuncre-gxrdau, EcxxeingUm, lt\ 

1858 Halloran, Arthur B, Eaq. 3, Albert-terrtce, St. Leotard's, Exeter. 

1872 | I |8c*Hal|»n, Cept. K. C. 38, Old Broadutreet, £.C. 

1871 •Hamilton, Andrew, Eaq, Lieut. 102nd Regiment. Tke Haute of EalilaJ, ’ 

Fyfe; and Xaeal and Military Club, IV. 

1862 Hamilton, Archibald, Eaq. South Barrow, Bromley, Kent, SJf. 

1861 Hamilton, Lonl Claode, 19, Extonugnare, S. IV.; ami DaronKOart. Cornty 
Tyrone. 

1830 •Hamilton,Captain Henry 0., B.S. 71, EocUetaertfuart, S. IT. 

1889 Hamilton, Captain Richard Vcrey. ILX. Pemhroke Dockyard, South llata. 

1881 Hamilton, Col. Robert William, Grenadier Guards. 103, Jii/oia-equire, S. IV. 

1863 Hamilton, Rowland, Eaq. Oriental CT«4, IV. 

1830 Hamilton, Terrfck, Eaq. 121, Park-otreet, Orcmenor-ejuare. IV. 

1872 Hamilton, Walter, Eaq. 13, Mitrwcemrt-chandxert, Temple, E.C. 

1846 i tqoHamilton. Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-how, JlhcUeath. S.E. 
18o3 Hampton, Load, raj. 41, Eutoaepnrr, S . IV. ; and Weelxeood-park, Droit* 
e«4, Worcestershire. 


1874 
1853 
1880 
1974 
1866 
1861 [ 
1874 
1670 
1857 
1837 • 

1374 

1874 

1859 

1870 

1840 

1864 

1864 

1564 

1864 


Kanbury, R. W.. Eeq, Jt.r. Put Cljve, near Ckrietchnrch, Haute. 

•Hand, Admiral George S„ C.B. U. S. Club, S. W.; and H.U.S. * Virtorj.' 
•Handley, Benjamin. Eaq. Linux, Perm ; and 74, Market-place, Shefeid. 
Handley, Captain Kmncia ClaU I.X.). The Imnee, Gipsy.hilt, Upper Sorwocd. 
Haaham, Commr. T. IS., It-5. if,mat On-War, mot BLmdford, Dortet. 
•Haakay, Blake Alexander. Eaq. 

Hanker. Reginald, Eaq. 71, CAealer^anr*,S’. IV.; and Arthnre 04, S. IT. 
•Hanker. Rodolph AlevantUr. Ew). 54, Warwick^mxrc, S.W. 

I :<x> Hankey, Thomson, Eaq. 45, Portland-place, H". 

•Hannwr, Lotd. r^a. 59. Euon-pine, S. IV.; and Honour JxaU and Belt* 
/teU-park, PiinUhirt. 


•Hanmer, Philip, Eaq, njx. Chrietdtnnh, Xra Zealand. 

Hubert on, Viecoamt. 60. Betland-gate. 8.W. 

•Hanaard, Henry. Eaq, 13, Great Qumm-drret. 1T.C, 

Harbwd. John B„ Eaq„ Chaplain njt. «», Victoria.pxrkreaaJ, E. 
•liarcourt, Lgertoa V, Eaq. WhitxeelUoU, Tori. 

•Hard*. Gaem, Ek>. 113, Piccadilly, W. 

Harlmg. Major Charlm. Grafton Club, ,0. Graft^Creet, Piccadilly, IV. 
liar ling. J. J, Eaq. 1, Banubury-park, lelmgtoex, X. 

I iioIla.-d.nge, Capt. E., fcs. 32, Jfydeyark+pnrt, «; * 
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1872 
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1854 

1874 

1874 

1875 
1875 

1863 
1867 

1864 
1864 
1869 
1866 
1871 
1873 
1873 


Jlardittge. llmrr, K*,.. *.n. 18, Graftonatreet, Bood-street. IV. 

•Hargmre, Joseph, Eaq. Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Can of 
Halnn Pay Company, 1, Limeutreet, E.C. 

Hargraaeei, William, Eaq. Dartmouth-yrooe, Blaciheath, S.K. 

Ha.ler, Colonel R. W, C.n, C.M.O. Junior United Service CM, ChandoOuL, 11. 
Harper. J. A. 17.. Eaq. 23, Grotemor-road, Piedico, S. H'.; <md Lloyds, E.C. 
Harper, W. H, Enj. .lint SJwrtJklm, near Brighton. 

Herrin, Admiral the Hob. Sr E. A. J„ S.C.K. ft.Il.it:, /Tartly Extraordinary 
and Minuter Plenipotentiary, The Hague, Holland, Messrs. WoodheasL 
Harris Capt. 0. K., 20th Jiegt. 

Harris Capt. Henry, II.CJ. 35. Gloucestsrdsrra.-e, Hyde-park, 17. 

. StcHarria, Edwd., Eaq. Bgdal-vilta, LongUes-groee, Upper Sydesskasss. 

Harria, John M_ Eaq. i’e&ana, Anerleyavad, S. 

Hama, Reader, Eaq. Tempt, Out), Arusulel-street, Strand, 1V.C. 

Harrlaoa, Charles E»q. 3, Great Tower-street, E.C. 
llarriacm, Charles Eaq. 10, Lanauter-gate, H’. 

•Harriaoo, William, Eaq* rax, ». 0 J., tte. Conserratire Clnh, S. 11 '.; Royal 
TKamet Vackt CT»5, 7, ABmnarU-etreet, IV.; and SamUsIsurydusU, ntur 
Preston, Lancashire. 

Harrowbr, Dudley, Earl of, rju. Sandon-hmue, Lichfield; and Horton, 

Gloucestershire. 

Ilantoo, Edward F. B., Eaq. 14, Heekfenlmryh-^uare, IT.C. 

Hart, Frederick Ralph, Eaq., r. RJ.A, Jlrmbre de U Societc d* Cdognphlr 
de Pk'U, tee.; Mem. Pure IrUrature Soe., Loodoo. Goremment-hrmu, 
Trailed, British llVal Indies; and 32, W’estbournegsarkroad. W'. 

Hart, Henry NeTille, Eaq. 107, Harley-etreet, IV. 
l2J0»Har«, J. L„ Eeq. 20, Pembrtdge-opsare, IT. 

Hart, Jamea, Eaq. JViaaWAoav, South Horuood. 

•Hartland. F. Diion-, Eaq., rj.a.. 4c. 14, Chesham-plact, All.; and the 
Oaklan.ii, near Cheltenham. 

Hartley, Sr Chaa. Aug, ke. Reform Club, PallanaB, S. W. 

Hartnell, Rer. Bedford, ttjk. Clifton Colleys, Bristol. 

Hanrey, Alea. 8, Ew,. 228, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Harrey, Ang. Joo, Ewj. 1, South-hank, RrjenTs-park, X. 1V. 

Harrey, Charles Eaq. Rathgrr-cottage. Streatkans, S. 

Harrey, James Eaq. (Solicitor). Esk-street, Ucercargilt, Southland, Hr r 
Zealand. Cars of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-street. E.C. 

Harrey, John. Eaq. Ickueit Bury, Biggleswade. 

I Hollarrey, John, Eaq. 7. Mineimg-laue, E.C. 

Harrey. John. Eaq, LUD. Chilean Bentyons, Bemtopse-oer-Mer. 
llarrer, Richard M, Eaq. 13, Brronsh ire-street, Portlmd-place. H*. 

Hareie, Edgar Chrlatmas Eaq. CUy of lamion CM, Old Brvaduireet. 
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Gmsaatar-eeAoof, Bath. 

Johnston*, Cotaael H. (X, C.m, r.LU. Murree, /’my'jwA, India. Cart tf 
Messrs. U. S. King and Co., Comhilt, E.C. 

•Johnstons, John, Esq. CaeUlnan-htMte, MortUke, 8. 11'. 

Johnstons, M. Butler, Esq., s.r. 8 , Soamcrt-plaee, Mayfair. 17. 

Johnstons, W. Woods, Esq., M.D. 44, JVmccVojoare, IK. 

Jolley, Wm. Row*. Esq., x.a., lion. Chaplain to the Qomn. XortA I'-'TV' 
rectory, Armed. 

Jaiet, Arthur W., Esq. 5, Ecdrftou-VJfare, S. IK. 

1470 Jones, Edwin, Esq. (Mayor nf Southampton j. Woodlands, Bassett, Southampton. 
Jooes, Cspi. Fritz, Uteut. Femaide, Churched.. Wevtoo-hiU, Upper Xaneood. S- 
Jonaa, Captain U. M., rx. 

Jon**, Lieat.-Coi. Jenkio, Royal Eogtneers. 

Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, 1K.C. 

Jono, Hot. John. 11, Prtherton-road, Cmnntoy. 

Jones SUff-Coreroiuvler Jns, It.a. «, Edoardes-sipiare, Kensington, IK.; and 
The Blue Bell, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 

Jonas, Robert, Esq. The Manor-house, St. John s-icood-parh, X. IK. 

Joms, Sr Willoughby, Bart. Cranmer-haU. Fahenham, Norfolk. 

Jones, Winslow, Esq. Uenzitrve, near Exeter. 

14 * 3 *Jordan, Wm. laightoa. Esq. 1 , /WsJ-eqwarw, XoUimgJhiU, W. 

Joshua, Mom, Esq. Melbourne. 


1873 Kane, Dr. William. Dinan, Colei do SorJ, France. 

1848 Kontaow. Copt. H. P. d*. njt. 5, Prince 0 / Walemtenace, Kensington-palace. 

1858 Ksy, David, Esq. 10 . Upper FABUmare-pLice, Kensington, IK. 

1865 Kayo, Sr J. W., KXJU, r ju. Imtisn^ce, & IK 

1857 Keeling, Hon. Sir Henry Soger. 11 , Pruned r-ganlsm, S. W. 

1873 •Kdghtiey, Alfred D.. Esq. MiMkorpr, Penrith, WrstmonhnJ. 

,875 Kelt. Campbell M., E-,. Oriental Club, f/is^rr^p.^., & H'. 

1875 Kir. Ltodemy. Esq. 92. Glnenter-temeen, Ilyde-port, IK. 

1863 uqoKeir, Simon. Ear,. Cosummt.ee CM, S. IP. 
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1830 a K«nk>n, Maj.-Gen. Sir Arnold Burrotraa, K.CJ., 1 ., C.B., Indian Army. United 
Service Club, S. IT. 

1869 Kemp, Geo. L., Eaq., Calcutta. Cart of Mr. O' Hagan, 3, WaterlM-jdace. 

Pall-maU, S.W. 

1873 Kemp, liar, Henry William, B.X. The Charter-house, Hull. 

1883 KeBipeter, J., Kaq. 1, Portsmouth-piscc, Eennington-lnne, Surrey, S.L'. 

1861 Krunani, Ad.ua Steinmetx, Kaq. 7, Fenchurch-etreet, E.C. 

1871 Kennedy, Henry Hyndham, Kaq. 5, Clarendon-place, Hgde-park-gardens, W. 

1874 Kennedy, John, Kaq., n.t*. Fast Add United Service CM, 14, St. Joases's- 

mpeare, S. IV. 

1854 Kennedy, Her. John, X4. 4, Stepney-green, F. 

1875 Kennedy, fiavAdiainl Jno. Joe., C.B. United Service Chib, Pell-malt, 

1871 ijooKennion, tier. George Wyndham, n.n. St. Paul"s-ricarage, Hull. 

1871 Kanrick, George, Kaq. 

1875 Kent, Fraa. A., Kaq. Keegraet-kaH, Suffolk. 

1873 Kerr, Alexander, Kaq. (Banker), Wellington, Near Zealand. Care of Soman 

8. Kerr, M.D., 43, Grote-road, St. Jehn s-scorni, S. IV. 

1863 Kerr, Stoff-Commr. J. H„ Bjr. Hydrographic-office, 8. It’. 

1874 Kerr, U^oMieocnl, Lord Maik.c.n, 18, Jasnn-etreet, ItnckmgKam-gnte, .S'.IV. 

1863 Kenhaw, Wm., Kaq. 14, SI. Mary Axe, E.C.; and Suffolk-kodge, Orix ton- 

road, 8. IV. 

1857 Keyaell, Franda I’., Kaq. G rote-house, the shunt. 

1864 ’Kiddle, Staff-Commr. W. W. 6, JFemhitl-road, Bootle, Litfpml. 

1874 Killam, Frank, Kaq. Fasmouli, Sons Seotia. 

1864 tjtoKimber, Dr. K. 13, Parkueilias, ShephenrsJnxK, IV. 

1874 Kinoald, Thoona, Kaq. 9, AmalanKracra/, Glasgow. 

1874 King, Hon. J. P. Locke. 38, Deere.street, IV.; and Broollamls, near 

Itijini^r, Surrey. 

1846 King, LleuU-Colonel Edarard K„ 36tb Regiment. Junior United Service 

CM, 8. IV. 

1870 King, Henry S„ Esq. J.r. 65, Comhill, E.C.; 4o, FaI.-us.sU, 8.W.; Manor- 

Kuuse, Chipcell, Essex; and Junior Carlton CM, 5.1V. 

1873 King, Jamea, Kaq. 13, Clare muni-terrace, Glasgow. 

1866 King, John, Kaq. CoenpteHS-feU-plw*, Guildford, Surrey. 

1861 King, Lieut.-GI. W. Kora, L'nalt., rj.a. Scot. 31, Wdtou-olreet, Belgi ans. 

5.11'; and Tertouie, Eineilar, Aberdeenshire ; end Army and .Vary Club, 
5.1V. 

1873 •Kinpley, Menace, Kaq. Etersley-rectory, Winchfietd, Hants. 

1857 "Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur P., n.p. 2, PaB-malreast, S. IV. 

1867 I jioKlunalnl, Georg* William Fox, Lord, K.O. Rossie-priery, Tnchturt, S.B. ; and 

33, Groerrnar-edrret, W. 

1858 Kirk, John, Eaq„ M.D. 

1863 Kirke, John, Kaq., IWriater. C. ThoroU, Es;„ IVrAam, Ketford, Soil*. 

1870 Kirkland. Major-Can. John A. Veaay. Heater Fardel, MJnatkart, SJh 
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Kiech, Du id Montagu, lag. 47, Gkmcester-apiart, Hydr-park, IV. 

•Kitaoo, Jatnea, jam, Eag. SpeHng-bank, Headmgley, I-eeds. 

Kitto, 1 'johard L. Middleton, Eaq. Preston-Mge, Prestoupans, X.B. 

•Kjuer, Thomni Amlmu, Eag. SrtAmjait* No. 26, Ccprnhagrn. 

Knight, Andrew Holier, Faq. Cart of R. PkSpott, Eeq., S, AUAurck-lane, 
E.C. 

Knollrs, General Sir William T„ K.C. 8 . Eaton-upsare, 8. W. 

Ij joKnolljn, Major W. W„ 93rd Highlandera. Woolaici. 

Know 1«, George, Eaq., ce. 11, Queen’s-gardens, Hyie-park, ir. 

Knoi, Air*. A., Eag. 91, Victoria-street, Westminrter, S. IV. 

Knot, Thocnaa G., Eag. India. Cart of Mean. If. S. King and Co, 45, 
PaH-mall, S. W. 

Ko}g«l, S, lag. 64, Keniingtom-gardens-sguare, IV. 

Kopech, Hmiit, Eag. Qtiloaxiow, Shanghai, and 8 , 8torty'o-gate, S. R. 

Kjd, Itnjres, Eag., M.tLCa. Wadebridge, Commit. 


labrow, Dent. Calood Valentine Jl, TJ.k., F41JU Mitre-court-ckamlen, 
Temple, E.C.; and Claidaatn, 8. IV. 

•I.alTaa, Colonel Robert Michael, R.r. Army and .Vary Club, S. IV. 

Lalng, Arthur, Eiq. 29, Mincmg-lme, E.C. 

154 aLamb, Hon. Edward William. Bridymt, Queensland, Australia. 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, us. If. It. India Store Department, BeUedere-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 

* Lambert. Alan, Erg. Heath-lodge, Putney-heath, 8. IV. 

Lambert. Chari*, lag. 2, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
lament, James, Erg. 4, Queen-street, Mayfair, IV. 

Iamploogh, Charles Edward, Eag. Cd y of London Gab, E.C. 

Larapray, John, Eag. 16, Ccmden-rjuart, B.W. 

Lamprejr, Surgeon-Major Jones, 67th Regiment. Cart of J. IT. Lamprey, fflf, 
17, St. Ann'sMIl, Wandreorth-eommon, S. IV. 

Lampum, Sir C. M, Bart. 80, Ealuss-sguart, 8. W. 

•lance, John tlerur, Eaq., r.us. The Ifotmnved, Porting. 

15 joManpr, Sir I build A. 21, Regent eh tit, IV. 

•Langler, John R., E»q., At. Elm-edits, 30, BrUje-road-aest, Battersea, 

S. IV. 

langley, Edward, Eag. IVeW-Aufl, ElLham, Kent. 
langworthjr, Edward, Esg. Brookfield, Rgde, late of Wight, 
lanTuo, Charles, Eaq. 3, Paperdnitdings, Temple, E.C. 

•larcoiD, Major-General Sir Tbomaa Aiskaw, Bart., ilk., K.C.IL, r.«j. Heath- 

field, Fireham, Hants. 

Ijowb, I.auU T. H. Cart of Messrs. Stitvel 7, 22 , Arundel-street, IV.C. 
Lardoer, Colonel John. United Service Club, S. H". 
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Lup, Robert Kmmot t, Ex). Verum-lod-jt, Teddington; and 13, Sauth-uju-rre, 
Gray’e-inn, IV. t’. 

Lirnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kenunjtonpalaee-gardene, IT. 
ijOoLjuxUr, Frederic, t-j. 5, PorcheUer-gale, Ilyle-park, H'. 

Latrobe, Ch. J., Eaq. CtapKam-kome, Lewtt, Suaex. 

Laughton, Lieut.-Col. George Arnold, Bombay Staff Corju. Superintendent 
Bombuy Surrey, Bombay. 

Laughton, J. K., Esq. Royal KaraI College, Greenwich. 

Law, Geo., Eaq. 1, BaymomUmildingi, Gray 'e-inn, W.C. 

•Law, Hon. H. Spencer, X.a. 36, JCecleitunoguare, 5.11'. 

Law, Jas, Eaq. 544, Ox/ord-dreet, W.C. 

•Laarea, Hubert Murray, Eaq. 0 , CUrrgri;treet, 1‘imadilty, H". 

Lawrence, Alexander, Eaq. O’jde-Remte, Thurlou-rmd, ITamptUad; and 
HwligrcWari, Great St. Helent, E.C. 

Lawrence. Fred. IV., Eaq. OaHeigk, Beckenham, Kent. 

15 70 Lawrence, Lord, O.C.U., O.CJJ. 26, Queen'e-gate, IT. 

•Lawrence, Philip Henry, Eaq. 12, lVAiTaAoU-pfacr, S. IV. 

Laerreace, W. F., Eaq. Aew Unhereity CM, IV. 

Lawrence, W. L, Eeq. Setenhampton-manor, Andoemford, Gtooceiter. 

Laerrie, James, Eaq. 63, Old Broad-eirret, K.C. 

Lawson, William, Eaq. 21, Walhaee-groet, Eulhim, S. W. 

•Lay, Horatio N„ Esq. 

Layard, Right Hon. Austen H„ n.c.L. 

•Layard, Captain Biwwnlow Villiers, 3rd West India Kegt. Junior United 
Service CM; and 38, Upper Mount-etreet, Dublin. 

•Lea f. Charles J.. Esq. Old Change. E.C.; and Ike Byland,, Xoneood, S.E. 
t jSoLrzired, Jno., Eaq. 12, OU Bur l in gt on e tre et, IV. 

Learmonth, Andrew James I_, Eaq. Junior United Service Club, S. 11'. 
leaver, J. Criatopher, Eaq, Roetkeme-h owe, Castlenau, Barnet, Surrey. 
Lebour, G. A., Esq. Werlparh-houee, Dig*on, Lintt-green, Durham. 

•Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Sumex-pfaee, Regent,-pari, K. IV. 

Lecfcie, Patrick C„ Ksq. 7, Palace-road, Roupelt-park, Streatkam, 8. 

Lecky, Squire Thornton Stratfoid, Esq, lient. Royal Saral Reacree. 171, 
IMe-etreet, Liverpool, K. 

Lee, John, Eaq. Groevenor-eottage, Loughborough-road, S. IV. 

Lee, John Dunkin, Eaq. Xorthmod-park, Comte, 1,1* of Wight. 

ISqoLeeman, George, Eaq, M-l*. 7, Dem'i-yard, Wot min,ter, S. 11' 

Lretnan, Her. W. L. Rector of Middleton St. George, Darlington. 

•Lees, Lieutenant-Colonel Xasaan, D.CA. Athnaum Club, S. IV. * 

Le Feurre, W. II., Eaq, C.E. 68 , Bedford-gardent, Remington, IV. 

•Leferie, Sir John George Shaw, V.A., D.C.L, r.UA., Vice-Chancellor of the 
Uni rend ty of London. 18, Spring-garden,. S. iV. 
tefmy. General John Henry, a.i, »Jta. Athnurum CM, S. IV. 

•-ngatl, Clement Daridaon, Esq. 1 , Pinner e-court, Old Broad-etreet, E.C. 
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Lagb. IViUlum J«l>o. Eaq. 38. SVr i a * 1 L V M 'T ar! ’ 

CAethin. 

■Lehmann, FrvJerick, Ea* 15. Berielcy-equare, W. 

Ulgh, John Studdy, Eaq.. r.ajs 6, Talbot-rood, Wedbmtrne-pari, W. 

Leigh, Roger, Eeq. Ba'Ann-coart; and Mindtey-Aall, Ihndley. 
t6ooLa Meaurirr, Henry P„E*i.,C.k. 21 . 9tanley-cn*cent. Kennnytompart, IV. 

L. Pay.. Geo. Bnato, Fjq. 38, Brunvrict-temce, Bratton; and ThatcM- 
lame CM, 8. W. 

Lmlle. The Hon. G. W. Zrifc-Ao.tr, Letlie, XX. 

Ltdte, William. Etq. WartAUt, AUrdmttort, XU.; ami Carlton CM, 
Pall-mall, S. W. 

L'Eetranee. Carleton, Eeq. Carlton CM, 8. B. 

Lett*. Thomas Eeq. 2, Croxn-inddingt, Queen Vktoria-etreet, EC. 

Levenon. Georg* B. C, Eeq. 18. Qaeemhtrryplace, Cnmxrll-road, S.W. 
lertnan, Edward J„ Eeq. Cluny, Cracenl-xoodaoad, S^denLun-AiU, SX. 

Ur in, Nathaniel, Eeq. 44. Cleteland-xjuan, IV. 

Lrri, Profaror Leone. TX.X.. it. Dot Pol. Eceo. Unir. Tub. 19, IticAound- 
enteral, BamtAnry, A’.; ami Farrar'edmUdinye, Tempi*, E.C. 
l6loUrinwha. Lottie, Eeq. I'owadiiw, Oarerntm-jardem. MaidMiB, W. 

•Uwio, Frederick Draltrf, Eaq. Alonlandt, St. Join'apart, BlackkeatA, SX. 
•Lrwia. Opt. Tbomae, B«og. StaffCorpe. Eat India United Stnxe CM, S.W. 
Lewis Joe., Eaq., It.*. Cattl* furrow, Otmol-oa-Skunaoei. 

Lewie, Rev. R. d, M.a. Streatkam-common, 8. W. 

Lryc—lrr, Captain Edmund M„ n.8. WAiteplaee, near MaulruAtad, Berk*. 
Lichfield, Tbumaa George Earl of. SlrngborotyA, StafordxAin. 
j Lwbenrood, Captain J„ R.8. Bdmont-io&je, let, Kent; and 35, Moray-plaet. 

SdMmryk. 

Llgar, C. W„ Eaq., Surreyor-General of Victoria. 4, loyal ExcKnu-je-atenti, 
E.C.; and Meteor**, Auetralu «. 

Light, Per. John. 13, XtdtinyAill-terraoe, B. 
l6ioUlfonl. Tb<iuiaa Lfttleton PoWfa, Lord. 10, Groeoenoe-plaee, IV. 

Llndiaf, H. HaroUtcn, Eeq. HWAam-pluec, Bryamton-tjvare. 

Liodear, Loid., 8.P. 47, Rrook-ttroet, Gronenor-ejmtn, IV. 

•LlniUaf, Colonel Robert J. U, X.r., TX. Lockinyt-Aonu, Wantaje, Bertt; 

and 2, Carltonpinlem, S. IV. 

•Llndiiaf. William S„ Earj. ManorJamm, SKeppcrton, Middle**!. 

Lindacr, Mark John, Eeq. 32, LwljateJiill. E.C.; andBurnt-atMam, let, Kent. 
Linton. Robert P., Eaq.. FJLCX, M.RX 14, St. Jame* e-optan, S. W. 

Later, leaar S- E«q. I{aUk ' Bampetead, B.W. 

Little, Archibald J„ Eeq. SAam/Aai ; and 18. P.vkmtrert, Gnerenor-eptarr, R. 
Little, Simon, Eeq. CaUntraJxmee, Wexford, Inland. 
t6joUtlleton. The Hon. Hecrf S. Teddedey, Peniridfe, StafonMirt. 

Mow!, Cape C. Henry. Can of Jno. Japp and Ox, 11::. FencAnnA-etreet, E.C. 
Uord. Francii Aflmrr, Eeq. 23, Queen't-Umot, FincUey-road, X. IV. 
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•LloyJ, Hoa. George A. Sydney, A’. S. 11'.; Gcorge-yan.1, 

E.C. 

LloyJ, Perdril, Eeq. The Lime*, Crou d hill, Hornsey. 

LloyJ, Sir Tbomua Unit, Bart. Unit at Unite, sdy Club, S, IV' ; ami Broowydi 
Carmarthen. 

•LloyJ, IV., Eeq. Myood-house, We dnet h mr y, Staffordshire. 

LloyJ, tier. William V., JI.A. 

Lturllyn, Copt. Richard. 20, MonBtga-tqvare, IV', 

Llaetlyn, Major William II., H.A. HWwyvji, Farr. 
li+oLoblry, James Logon, Esq., F.GJ. 39, Clarendon-road, IT. 

Lobo, Monocl Ja Gama, Eaq., H.D. Iiio Je Janeiro. 

Loch, George, Eeq. 

Lodi, Henry Brougham, Esq. Gocernment-house, lot* of Man. 

Loch, John Charles, Esq. Hong-Konj. 

Lodi, Willinm Adorn, Eeq. 8, Great Georgeatreet, Westminster, 5. IF, 

Lock, Alfred G., Esq., F.B.CA Boethands, Millbrook, Southampton. 

Locke, John, tej, 83, AJJison-road, Kensington, IF. 

Lockhart, William, Eeq., r.H.C.». Park-rillas, 67, GranrilU-park, Blackkeath 
S.E. ■, amt China. 

Lockhart, Chptain Wm. Stephen Alexander. 
l£;o*Loder, Edmund Gilee, Esq. 43, Grveoenor-sgnare, S. II'. 

Logan, Sir T. Galbraith, K.C.D., >1.0. 40, //ydeyarlepurr, IF. 
logon. Sir William Edmond, F.BJ. Montreal, Canada. 

Lotnoonesort, M. Alexia de. Aieitt.StC. Geographical Society, St. Petersburg. 
Loodeeborough.Wm. Henry Forester, Lord. 38, Berlsley-sguare, H'. 
Loogbottom, A. P„ Esq, C.K. Hamlet-house, Ilmwnermuth, IF. 

•Long, George, Esq., x.a. 3. Rkine-eill.it, PortjMd, Chichester. 

I-ong, Ber. June*. 1 1. Salirbury-sgusre, Fleet-street, E C. 

•Long, W. Beeston, Eaq. 

Langden, J. R., Eaq. Gaeemment-honoe, Trinidul. Care of Mr. A. H**ft*re 
13, King's-road, Jled/cni-eau, H'.C. 

l 66 o*Ueigley, Lc-CoL George, n.«. Brookes' e Club, St. James's-strcee, S. IF. 
Longman, Ttaoe., Eaq. Paternoster-rose, F.C. 

Longman, William, Esq. 34, Hyde-pwk-oqoare, IF. 

•Loogstoir, Opt. Uexrallyn Wood, Summery vtgohall. Molt. 

Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 

Looker, Wiliam Robert, K*j. Melbourne, Australia. Core of Mr. Ashh.irst. 
8, Fenchurch-strert, F.C. 

lord, W. Barry, Eaq. Jhacssshire-hstt-eottag*, Hampstead, AT. IF. 

Lome, The Muet lion, the Marquis of, K.T., XI.r. 1, Orosoen u r- c r eo eesst, S. If. 
Lothian, William Schoenberg, Marquis of. IS, Brutem-streot, IT, 

Loxall, Thnrms, Eeq, X.I.C.O. /jmchnau, India. 
tf.;oUe»tt, Major Berreford, U. East Imiis United Serrie* Chsb, 14, St. James'a- 
•fours, S. IF. 
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Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. LU.xmbt-kcte, Litcombe, Leightot ■ Tmtari, 

Such. 

Low, Ales. F., Esq. 8 *. Wntbamme-UrrtKt, IV. 

Imw. Cbas. B, Esq. 'Lleot. late us.) 16, Glebe-place, Che!era, S.W. 

Low, 8 . P„ Esq. 55, Parliunent-ttreet, S. IV. 

Lowden, Rev. Georg* Rouse. St. Leonard-viUa, HantcelJ, Middletes. 

Lowe, Csptoiu W. Drurv. Myria, Brlttet-y-Coed, Llannnt, Sorih IVo/ru 
Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 39, P.obert-Ureet, ffampetcad-road, JV. H". 
•Lowtlwr, C*pt. Mjut-.w, b.s. 7w*io«, Hyde. 

Loyd, Colonel W. K. Union Clnb, S. IV. 
r63oI.uard, Captain Charles Edwanl, lu Warofflct, Whitebait. 

Loan!, Colonel R. G. A. Cart of Cos and Co., Craig’t-court, S. IV. 

Luinl, Win. Charles, Esq. LLtnd.tffdumee, Cardiff; and Atl.rn.r on Clnb, S.W. 
•Lubbock, Sir John, Bait, 11 . 1 % r.R.»., Ac. High-dan, Berhenbtm, Kent. 
Luma, Louia Arthur, Esq. 2, Patihull-placr, Putthnll-road, Kentieh-tenru. 
Luck man, Alfred, En|. 33, Child-street, Xertown, Heading. 

Ludlow, Edgar John Pa rid, Esq. Cart of Geo. Perry, 67, Ckarlmexd- 
etreet, St. George'twctd, S. B". 
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H'.; and Byrkley-lodje. Xeedaood Font!, Bnrton-npon-Trmt. 

Newman, Thoma* Holdaworth, Eaq. 9, Gt. Cmnktrindflaco, ffydc-pvk, K- 
Newtoo, Alfred P.. Eaq. 15, Shefield-garde lu, CampUn-hill, IF. 

Newton, Wm., Eaq. 11, Uilre-oonrt, Temple. E.C. 

Nicholas, W., Eaq. 2, Shirley pillar, Proepect-hitt, Walthauatov, E. 

Nicknll, Henry Julia. Eaq. 16, Ilyde-park^aU, H*. 

Nichols, June.. Eaq. 22. Lnrence Pountncy-lane, E.C.; and The Xtaadr 

Ketdey, Sarny. 

•Nichola, Robert 0., Eaq. 5, Sartos -place, IF. 
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T»,4' 

1856 I 

I 

1875 

1869 I 

1869 

1868 

1871 
1836 

1873 

1866 

1859 

1874 I 

1857 I 

1865 

1872 

1860 
1861 
1865 

1875 
1863 
1802 


l 98 oNkhokoo, Sir Charier, Bart., 0.0J.,Chancellor of the Cnlreralty, Sydney. 26, 
Pevonthirv-place, Port land-place, W. 

Xichclaon, Robert, Eaq. Loan End-home, Sarkatn.'near fJenrtci-oei- lured, 

yorthumheriastd. 

Nloal, Geo. Va, Eaq. Ctrl of Heart. Gh/n, Mill*, jr Co., 67, LjnAird-st., E.C. 
•Steal, Robert, Eaq. Reform dub, 6. IV.; attd Wedmintter-pilace-hotel, S. IV. 
Nicol, Win., Eaq. 41, Yktoris-et^ 8. W.; ami Faretyde, Kcntuf. Kincardine. 
Xieoif, Arthur Robart, E«q. 11, CW-nr, Hampstead, S. H\ 

Xlcolaon, Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Wro. Erekioe, Bart, C.B. 15, Tl'SKom- 
slreet, Lomsden+juart, S. W. 

NImmo. lier. R, n.*., B.S. Mill-house, GrautcKester, near Cambridge, end 
Jl.itJ. • BeUerophon.' 

Xiaaen, H. A., Eaq. Mark-lane, E.C. 

Nil. John H, Eaq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. 

1790 *Xold writt, Jno. Spencer, Eaq. 352, Albmy-road, Cambenrell, S-E. 

•Xolloth, Admiral Matthew S. 13, Sorthdemee, CamUntell, S.E.{ and 
United Service Club, S. IT. 

Xortnan, U. J, Eeq. *, HaOin-etroet, Groecenor-pUsee, S. IT. 

Xorrie, CWIn, Eaq. 124. WW-»tre*f. E.C.; and Marischal-road, Let. 
Sent. 

Xorrie, Harry, Eaq. Colonitt-office, S. W.; and 4, Ziffle St. James's-strret, S. W. 
Xorth, Alfred, Eaq. 23, Lanedotcne-ereteent, JM%d% W. 

Northumberland, Algernon George, Puke of. 2, Grosmonplace, S. W. 

Norton, Geo, Eeq, *_*, 2, Gtouceeter-place, Hyde-park, H'. 

Noonan, Henry Wilke*. Eaq. 7, Oreat Marboromjk-etrvet, IT. 

Nourae, Henry, Eaq. Conservative dub. 8. W. 


1858 

1858 

1875 

1863 I 
1873 

1661I 

1872 

1870 

1955 

1866 

1845 


}coo*0akeley, R. Banner, Eaq. 

Ojilrle, Edward D, Eaq. YuLjiltar, CUrence-rker, Sera South Wales. Cor* 
of Meters. Marryat and Some. Laurence Pmentney-lane, E.C. 

Ogilrie, Geo. M, Eaq. 14, St. Jmm’Mjairr, S.W.; anJ Ealeijk CM, 
Heejent-etrvet, 8. IV. 

OgUry, Col. Thao, 23, Graflon-st., Picoadily, IT.; and Ruthten, ForfanAire,XJt. 

OlJer, W. Aug., Eaq. Carrington-lodje, Richmond. 

Oldanhaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Warvick-ujuart, Btljrato-road, 8. W- 

Oldfield, Captain Rudolphua, a.!e. Veiled Service Club, S. Ill 

Oldham, Henry, Eaq., *.D. 56, Fmdmry-tfuart, E.C. 

Oliphant, Lanreoce, Eaq. Atkenerum Club, 8. IV'. 

OUeer, Captain 8. P„ 12th Brigade «.a. Can of Set. VT. Oliver. Boviepr- 
roctory, Ongar, Ester. 

to 1 3*0m m a nn »y. Admiral Eraaaua, c.B, r.iA, r.a.a.l. 6, TaOM-efursn, Hyde- 
park, IV .; and ended Service CM, 8. W. 
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L itt of Fdlottt of the 


tai4 

IMS 

1807 

1873 

1873 

1853 

1861 

1852 

1860 

1875 

1870 

1875 

1844 

1873 

1668 


•Ommanucy, II. M., Eaq. itiiiclAwM, GJt* 

Orntatiiwaite, John Benn-Walah, Lord. 26, Berketey-equare, 

•Onnv.lt Henry Were. E»q. Browjkton-park, Manchester. 

Orpen, t. 11. S„ Eaq. BarUy, Griquajand HW, South Africa. 

Oaborn, Sir George It., Bart. Travellers' Club, S. H*.; <mrf CkkUmd-priory, Belt. 
•Oabornr. Ueut.-Col. Willoughby. Political Ajnt, Ilk-pal, Sckira, ImBa. 
Oaarell, William Cotton, Ekj. GroombrUje, Kent. 

•Oimy-Sorth, Iter. J. Eat Acton, it-Metre, IT. 

Overall, Wm. Henry, Eaq., U.a. Guildhall, K.C. 
jo 2 o*Ov*rlxcjt, M. the Cher. G. d*. Mvny-Kony. Care of Messrs. Kin,} and Co, 
63, Comhill, E.C. 

Oveihory, E. X., Eaq. (Madma Civil Sera lee). 14, St. James's-squart, & IT. 
•Oventooe, Samuel, Lord, 11 .*., U.R.I. 2, Carttonryardens, S.W.} asd 
Wkkkatsss-park, Surrey. 

Otenliam, Edward Laringtoa, Eaq. Kutcombe-kcnee, Wey’iridje, Surrey. 
Owdeu, Thorn it 8 ., K«[. Mount-plcisant, Phitip-lane, Tottenham. 




1874 

1874 

1873 

1870 

1865 

1870 

1872 
1882 

1873 
1838 ] 
186V 
1870 
1863 

1870 ' 

1863 

1864" 

1849 

1833 

1874 

1873 

1866 


I'acke, William, Eaq. 1 , CnendM-s/tsare, 5.11". 

Padmore. Jaa. Mitchell, Eaq. Itonr-lridye-house, Leicester. 

I’tje, George Gordon, Eaq., 0.8. 4, Great James-etreel, Gra/s-ina, M’.C 
Palmer, K. J., Ct)., tt.s. 8 , Cullum-strcet, E.C. 

•Palmer, Captain George, tut. J/.JLS. ‘ Bosario,' Austrolit; and Caters, 
IIauric c, Bax'iuryksltire, X. B. 

JOJo’Polmer, John Linton, Eaq., Seng. R.X. 24, Hock-park, K>:kferry, Cheshire. 
Palmer, Joaeph, Eaq., n.*., kc. Bella, Somerset. 

• Palmer, Lev. Jordan, *.*., FJ.*. Oxford and Camhridje Club, Pall-mall, S.B". 
Palmer, J. Hontey, Eaq. 56, Crasnuell-road, Queen's-}.tie, & W. 

•Palmer, Samuel, Eaq. 

•Palmer. T. 0. A., Eaq. 5, PaperJmildiays, Inner Temple, E.C. 

Panne), CWlaa S., Eaq. Waltass-Mye, Torquay. 

•Papenyouth, OaornM C., Eaq., C.E. Care of IV. Oorn&rooi, Esq., 6 , Be-jenCs- 
square, W .a 

Parfitt, W. S„ Eaq., c.E. Ifoutccideo. Care of Mrs. Par fit. Devices, Wilts- 
•Porta, HJL.H. le Comte de. 
soqoPariah, Captain A. BeuticiAje, Isle of Hiykt. 

•I'arfah, Capt. John E„ 8 .X, Army an! Saty CM, B.W. Care of 
Messrs. Stiieeil, Antstdelntreet, Strand, 

Pariah, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H, MU., Ac. Qaarry-imsse, St. LecnarJs-amSe*. 
Park, Abralaara, Eaq. irum'iajtoa-tcmaor, Askton-ssnler-Iy ae ; amt Mumlatp 
dale-kemte, lienfrtitslire, X.B. , 

Paii;, Jamn I>iduon, Eaq. 48, Queen's-yate-jarJent, South Kensington, Tf. 
Parker, Cap*. InanciiG. S., 54th liegiraent, F.0A. A.I.C.K. Horae, Gtcalior. 
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1873 

1830 

1873 

1830 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1839 

1867 
1871 

1875 
1863 

1868 
1838 
1874 

1873 

1874 
1847 

1833 

1873 

1863 

1874 

1874 
1833 

1875 
I860 

1873 
1858 

1874 
1871 

1863 

1875 


Parker, Jimn, Eeq, 45, Ltitutec+juare, Hjdc-park, W. 

Parle*, Sir Harry S„ K.C.H., kc. 

Parkin, George Lewie, E*l- 22, Farkdane, IT. 

•Parkyns, Mansfield, Eeq., r.*4. Arthur't CM, St. Janet't-tireet, S. W. t and 
59, /VmoeV*;iu«re, Haynriter, H'. 
tojoIVny, EdwarJ, E*q. 284, Catndcn-road, X. IV 

•(knj, Fraud*, Ev|. Junior Athencrun ChA; and 102, Ftcatdiiiy, 11, 

Iw>, Captain Crawford, n.». Oir* of Gat and Loudentack, I, JametHtrect, 
Adelphi, IF.; • Proc.' to Copt. J. E. Davit, R.X, Bydngrapkk^'Jice. 

Paw, Elina d», Esq. 2, Eentinjlan-gardent-Umee, Uyde-park, IF ; <md lit 
Lodge, Bemhridje, Itle of Wight. 

Paateur, Marc Ilenrr, Eat], 38, Uindng-laM, E.C. 

Patenon, John, Eaq. 19a, Coteman-itreet, E.C . 

Paltereoo, Jaa. Wilson, Eaq, Rotdand, WaterUy, Baltimore Co., U£.A. 

Pat tenon, Mrles, Eaq. 28, Ghjucctter.place, By de-park, IF 

PaUinson, J, Eaq. 21, Bread+treet, EG 

Paul, J. H., F.iq., M.D. Camhtruelldanur, CamheneeB, S.E. 

:c6oPaul, Joaeph, Eaq. Ormcude-koute, F.yde, Ith of Wight. 

rauUoo 9 W. H., E*l*, 8.*. 

Paxton, Robert Chat., Esq. 24, Stafard-terraee, FhUiimore-gardeut, IV. 
Payne, Wm„ Eaq. The Keep, Pored Bdt. 

• 1‘aynter, William, Esq„ r. M4. 21, Beigraeemgnnre. S. IF; and Cnmivrnc 

haute, Richmond, Surrey, S. IF. 

Peacock, Georg*. Esq. 5torcroar, near Errtir. 

Praia, Rer. S. A., D.D.. Head Master of Reptoo ScbooL Ckildreyreetor::. 
Wantage. 

Pear**, Captain R. B., C.X. 9, Byde-park-etreet, IV. 

Pmrao, Colrnel Alfred. Coiled Ferric* CTu5, A’. IV. 

Pechey, J. T. Primrose, laq. l.cytomtone, A'saex. 

1 }o;o*Peckorcr, Alexander, Esq., r.LJ. HuicucA. 

•Peek, Cuthlwrt F, K»q. WuiMrd an -koute, IFnlWia, S.IV. 

•Prak, Sir Henry William, llarL, WJ". Wm M t d tm, S.W. 

• Peel, Captain Franck. 

Peel, Right Hen. Sir Robert, Bar U, *.l\ 4, WUtekail-jardni, A. IV.; amt 
/Voylon-ounor, Tamtcorlh. 

•Pelham, Hon. Arthur L. Stammer, Lrret, Sutter. 

Pern look*, George R. C. Herbert, Earl of. WStceeJamm, Salu'.mryi amt 
10, VirfiFpH^urr, Pimlico, 5.H*. 

•P<tj4cr, Mo, E«). 18, Ariii+jtom-tirc<i , ]V. 

Pender. Staff-Comm. D_ X X. -Admiralty, WkdekaB; and Eepeinrtt, Tharntim- 
kill, WmdJedjn.S.W. 

•Pennant, Coined S. S. Doujlae. I'nrkjUrCOttle. Bang**. 

Jsia’Penrhyn, Lor i. Fenrhyn-cattie, Bangor. 

Pepjrs llotL Walter Court may. Iftattana CM, si. Jamrte-tjuart, S. IF 


1863 

1859 

1874 
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LiU of Fellows of the 


1967 

1854 

1862 

1873 
I860 
1872 : 

1872 \ 
1857 

1859 I 

1860 
1854 

1869 

1873 

1873 

1871 

1872 
1871 
1871 

1870 

1874 . 

1864 


Percy, Lieut-General the lion. Lori Henry 11. (Guardi), 40, F.aton*;., S. IF. 
Perrin, Fraacbco K„ Ijq, 

Pcrkiu, Sir Frederick, K.P. 71, ItusteB-njuare, IF.C.; and Southampton, 
Perkiae, William, Eeq. Banana, Anjntinn Republic. Can of the Central 
Argentina Itailmy Co , Palmtrnton-buildmji, Old Broadstreet. 

Perry, Sir Krakiue, Member Indian Council. 36, Baton-place, S. if. 

Perry, Gerald K-, Eeq. British Connotate, Stockholm, 

•Perry, William, Eeq. 9, Warvick-road, Upper Clapton, 3>.E. 

Peter, John, Ex). Cjnrmliw Oink, S. IT. 

3090 * Pc ten, William, Eaq. 

•Petherick, John, Ex). 12, SL Luk/n-road, Wentbemrne-part, H'. 

Petrie, Major Martin, 97th Regiment Manorer-lodje, Kenninjton-park, IF. 
Prtter, G. Wm., E«]. Etreathamgme, S. 

Phnrazyn, Robert, Keq. WeUinjtem. Sen Zealand, Can of Mensrn. Scale 
and Royern, 'M, Mark-lane, K.C. 

Pharr*. Maj.-Gen. Sir Arthur, CA, KX.i.I. (Governor at Mauritiua.) Chre 
of Menem. II. S. Kinj and Co^ 45, Pall-mall, 8. IF.; and K. India Called 
Service Club, S. IF. 

Phelpe, William, Eaq. 18, Montagn-place, Ruiull-iyuart, IT.C. 

•Pheod, John Samuel. Ex).. U.O., MA 5, Carlton terroce, Oakley 

ntnet, S. IF. 

•Philbrick, Frederick Adolphua, E»). 28, Aten ue-road, 31. IT. 

Philip, George, Eaq. 32. Fleet street, £.C. 

JI &0 Philippa, Herbert Been, Ex). Imlin^fice, S. IF. 

Philippe. Sutherland Ren, Ear), M.D. Three Conn tin Asylum, Ariseny, Unblock. 
Philllmore, P..-Admlral Auguitua. Shedfeld, Farrhmn, Monte; and India 
United Service Chsb.S.W. 

Philllmore, Charlea Begot, E*q. Murley ManorJtoune, Grant Marlon; amt 
M«n#ee,8.W. 

Phitlimore, Capt. Wm. Brough (Grenadier Guardi). 5, Johns!., Berkeley -af, IT. 
Phaupa, Majoi -Gineral Sir B. Trarell. United Service Club, S. IF. 

Phillipa, EderiL Aug, Faq. ifro«ae«cW/-n7Iu, Font End, rmcJdey; and 4. Bond- 
court. WUbrook.K.C. 

Phillip.. Geo.. EX). Care of Jno. Mam\ F n „ 29. Mijh-drvet, Mailntone. 
Philp, Capt Fraa. Iamb (Royal Seota Grey. , Aldershot. Care of Cox i Oh, 
Crai/Kourt; and Army and .Vary CM, S. IT. 

Phdpott Edward P-, Ex)., to., LtD. Poole. DometMre. 
jrfi* Pickering, John, Ex). 28, Sprinjfeld-mount, Uedn. 

Picker.gill, Wm. Cnnliffe, Fx). 58, Prince’n-pite, S. H'. 

Pierce, Joahh, Ex). 1 2 , Beaufort-ynrdenn, BromptonemU, S. ir. 

Pigott, Robt Turtle, Eaq. Manor-park, Lee, Kent; and 36, Southampton- 
itreet. Strand, IF.C. 

PigT.tt. Tie-mar Digby, Eaq. Hur-o^lc*, roll-mail. S’. IF. 

•llgou, F. A. P„ E»q. Part ford, Kent. 
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1812 

1855 

1865 

1812 


1870 

1819 

1887 

1871 

1872 
1881 
1880 

1886 

1818 

1870 

1873 
1815 
1866 
1835 

1860 

1870 
1817 

1883 

1874 

1871 

1888 
1874 

1867 

1861 

1862 

1884 
1874 
1850 

1868 
1864 
1864 

1870 

1873 


•Pile*, Captain John W„ H.X. railed Service CleA, S. W. 

Pitklngton, Jamea, Eaq. Blackburn. 

I’ltkingtoo, William, Eeq. War^iffice. 

•Pim, Captain Bedford C. T., W.r. Lcatide, X ingncoJ-road, tipper 

.Voncood, S.K ; 2, Crwnn>ffic»-rme, Temple, £.C.; and Senior and Junior 


United Service Club, S.W. 

51 jol’imblett, Jamea, Eaq. Tatenhiil, Bwton-on-Trent. 

Pinney, Colonel William. 30, Berkeley square, 11’. 

Plant, Nathaniel, Eaq. Hotel Exchange, Kio de Janeiro; and Do Mont/ori- 
houte, Leicester. 

Platt, LietiL-Colontl Chaa. Rowley. 4, BoUem-dreet, rkcaddly, H; 

Plaiiter, W. H„ Eaq., KJLOJL, kc. Tottenham., iliddletex. 

Player, John, Eiq. 22, Carpenter-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Playfair, Liaut.-Col. Robert Lambert. H.B.M. Consul-General, Algicia. Cart 
of Hears. H. S. King and Co., 45, PolBmall, S. 11’. 

Plowden, Char let C, Eaq. The Cottage, Chirk Kant, Kent. 

•Plowea, John Henry, Eaq. 39, t ori-terrace. Regent'e-park, X. IP. 

Plankett, ilajorJ .m. the Hon. Charles Daaraon. United Service Club, S. IT. 
JtloPoilard, Henry Thoa., Eaq. 4 Tkreadneedle-etreet, E.C. 

•Polleifen, Captain J. J. India. 

•Pollinjton, John Horace, Viaeount. 8, John-ttieet, Berkeleytguart, W. 
•Pooaonby, The Hon. Frederick G. B. 3, Hjunt-street, Oruntnor^oyuan, IT. 
Book, Captain John. 0, Colfereill.it, Leuiehuu-hilt, S.E. 

Poole, C, it, Eaq, C.K. 97, Talbot+ond, Weitlourne-part, IP. 

Popa, Captain Wna. A gnaw. 18, Portlndylace, IP. 

•Poreher, Captain Edwin A, u.». 60, Ckeoter-ujuart, S. H'. 

•Porgta, Theodore, Eeq. 43, St. Jamet'rpince, S. H ’.; and Amlin friart, E.C. 
•Portal, Wm. R*hd„ Eaq., K.a. Tongt-haute, Loner Koncood, S. 

J 140 Potter, Archibald Gilchrlit, Eaq. Woodhamdudje, LaxenderdsiO, Wand worth, S.W. 
Potter, Richard, Eaq. SlanditMotue, Stvnehosue, Utoucesterthire. 


Potter. Wm. H.. Eaq. Cart of 0. T. White, Etg.. Kinrara, Tootmg<ommo*. 
•Poandan Captaia Lonidale. Junior United Service Club, S. IP.; and Broun*. 
mood, Co. Wexford. 

Poeah, Roe. John V., M.l. 11, Endtleiglretreet, W.C. 


•Powell, F. S, Eaq. 1 , Cambridgo+juare, Hyde-park, IP. 

Power, Edward, Eaq. 45, Beleue-part, Hampttead. 

, ’®7T r * | Uw<lc ' n ' (Stared Li*t, Ceylon Ciril Seirioe). 

lodge, Tenby, South Wale *; and T&atchedJotue Club, S. IP. 
PownaU, John Fiah, Ear,. 63, RumelEyguart, W. C. 

Pawya, Tba Boo. C. J. F. 

HJoPawya, Tba lion. Lwpold. 

P«» 0 S Reginald 11, Eaq. FrOjua’, Ilamp t, J. 

Colonel H. William. 


Beywood- 
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List of Fellows of the 


1873 


1873 
1853 j 
1K.IB I 
18*3 ' 
1859 | 
1831 ' 
1880 

1888 

1873 
1805 | 
1855 

186*1 | 

1809 
1871 
1971 I 


1872 


1801 

1871 


1871 
1852 1 

1801 

1871 
1802 

1872 
I860 

1872 
1)57 | 

1869 
1803 

1870 


Prentice, Edward, Esq. Can of Rev. II. Hu tier, The Rectory, Tbryuell-by- 
Thrapsbm, Xorthamptonshire. 

•Pirrcst, Admiral J. C. 1, Burton-street, Eatons-juare, S. If. 

Prk», Charles S„ Esq. Bryn Derren, Xeath. 

Price, F. G. Il n Eiq. 1, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Prior, J. SI., Esq,, C.E. 

Prior, Jam**, Esq. 5, Bino-gardens, South Kensington, S. IT. 

Prior, Junes Glraie, Esq., Bxrristcr-at-Lsw. 11, Ctemenfsdxm, W.C. 
jtOo’Prickrtt. B«r. Thomas William, H.A., rj.A. 11, Lypkdt-terrace, Cheltenham; 
ami United University Chib, Pall-mall Pott, S. IT. 

Pridmaa, CapC W. F., Bombay Staff Coqr. Can of ilntn. King and Co- 
45, Pall-mall, S.B\ 

Prince, John Sampson, Esq. 31, Craren-hill-gardens, Byde-park, II". 
•Pringle, A. Eoq. Pair, Selkirk, .V. B. 

•Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Reform Chib, S.W. 

•Prittwp, Edw. Aug., Esq., n.cj»., ComminioiMr of Settlements in the Punjaak, 
Umritsar, Can of Messrs. II. S. King and Co., 63, OomhiB, E.C. 
Pritchard, Unit.-Col. Cordon ISougUs. Bengal. 

Probyn, Maj.-General Brighton, v.t, C.H. 35, Cadogan-place, W. 

Procter, Joe., Esq. Crtwucsfl-Aousr, long Preston, Leeds; and 2, Crwno/kt- 
rosr, Temple, E.C. 

Proctor, Samuel, Esq. (Hood Muter, Borough Schools, San Fernando, Trinidad,. 
Oire of E. II. -Penney, Esq , 17, Limo-etreet, EC. 

11 ;o*Prodgm, Edwin, Esq. Tbs Rectory, Ayott St. Peter's, Herts. 

Protherne, Copt. Montague. Can of Messrs. OriruBay and Co., 55 Parliament- 
street, IT.; and Junior United Service Club, S.W. 

Protheroe, Pryse, Eeq. Oolhic-cottage, Adelaute+ooit, Surbiton. 

Pront, John William, Esq., n.x„ Bamstrr-«t-Law. Athensrum Club. S. II'.; 

amt Xeasdan, Middlesex, S. W. 

Pryre-Jooes, John, Esq. Orove-pirk School, Wrexham. 

Pryor, Roe. Jno. Ends. Benningtamnctary, Stevenage, Berts. 

•Puget, Lieut.-Colonel J., 9th Hussars. 5, ByJe-parhderr n S. Kensingtons, S. IT. 
Puleston, John H, Esq. 2, Palace-gats, Kensington, W. 

Puller, Arthur Giles Esq. Athemrum Club, 8. IT. ; Arthur's Club, S.W.; unrf 
Toungsbury, Wan. 

Pansfrr, Wm. B.,Eaj. 1 andXGroserncr-rilLss,Mert n-rmd, WanJsuorih.S. IV 
j igoPurcell. Edward, Esq., LL.D. Whitchurch, Monmouth. 

Pardon, Lieut. George Frederic, njr. 

•Pussy, Sidney E. Bourerie, Eeq. 

Pycroft, Sir Thomas S.C.S.U 17, CUveland-garJens, Byde-park, II*. 


1801 


Quin, Lord Georg*. 15 , Belgratesqusn, 8 .W. 
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1868 

186'.' 


Quin, John Thomas Esq. Cart of Ur. Lamb ion, Collegiate Srhot, II>■ n 
Quia, T. Franca, Esq. Whitrlandt, High-diret, Oapl.cm, ft H'. 


rlK. 




1*71 
1859 
186 C 
186(2 
18S3 

1*70 

1*67 

1871 

1871 

1870 

1 B 73 

1868 

1873 ' 
1867 ' 
1867 ' 
1869 1 

1874 

IBM 

1866 

1869 

1*89 

1*70 
1861 
1873 j 
1846 
1839 
1873 
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Radcliffr, Sir Joseph P., Bart. Cartmall-cadle, Chradle, Staffordthire. 
•Raistock, Granrillo Augusta*, Lord. 30, Bryanttom-equart, IP. 

Ru, Eilwanl, Esq. Bmuirrrtud^ Birkenbrad. 

Kjo'Rh, James, E«|, 32, Phitlimore-gardew, Ktnrington, H', 

Ear, Joho, Esq., H.D., LL.P. 2, AddiKn-jardennaontK. ItMind-tiUat-nad , 
JTrnmgton, H r . 

Raikes, Frauds Wm„ Esq. Junior Carlton Club. 

Raleigh, R*r. A., D.p. Arrm-houte, Bighbary-nev-p.iri. 

Ralll, Eustratin*, Esq. 93, Lanuuter-yate, II'. 

Ralll, Pandrli, Esq. 17, Brlgrare-nputre, S. 11". 

RaUlon, W. R. ShnMen, Esq., H.A. BritiA Human, I V.C. 

Rambaut, John, Esq, 3I.P. The Grange, Godot one, Surrey. 

RaaiMjr, Al«, Esq. KUmortylodge. C.utlebv, Kaluuj, IT, 

Ranuar, F. W. Hutchinson, Fx), V.n. 15, SoMmet-rtreet, Portman-ajnare, IT. 
3 200 flam wit, John, Esq. Islay, S.B. 

•Ram.icn, Richard, Esq, B.S. Crmpdull, Xuneaton, W,tneicishire. 

Randell, Thomas E*j. CatU-yretn, Taunton. 

Rankin, Capt. Eras W. .Yorthuicitiila, Clifton, Ghoetdenhire ; and Junior 
Aatal and J Hilary Club, Pioeadilhj. 

Rankin, William, Eaq. Tiemdeapte, Gtrndoanjh, Donegal. 

•Ransom. Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bed/md. 

I, °" tle * 1 R ” a,nt ’ Aia ' 

Ratcliff, Mo®dCH»rIo., rj.a. Athenian CM, ft JJ*.. Kdghadon, Binning- 
*®; Doming College, Cambridge. ^ 

Ratcllffr, R»». Thomas, B.D, tc. 

Ut«, Lachlan Macintosh. Esq. 9, South Anile’/-street, If. 

3 lloRaramcft, W. H, Esq. 19, Lansdaune-eoad. W. 

Rarnuhaw, E. C, Ew,.. ».lt.a A Oriental Club. W.; and 38. Paton-r,.. 11* 
Rarsnstrtn Era* 0 „ Alpha^ttage, Inroad, Brirtea, ft IT. 
Rawlings, H. D.. ChaO-hiU. Kingsbury, ft IT. 

.52^2 « **~ , -r*. St. Jomedt-pari, ft IT. 

07^7^ , C B " •**" «■*.alMrmrtm. 

«^ftjr.. a»d 21 , Charle*.,trert, BerMey+gware, II . 

"I™' ** *. Sne^are, CaewedUaad, ft IT. 

£2S *""" " rf the W oiw.nl 

“***"’ Lkut. Wjratt, U. 8, Sutnez^lacr, H*. 
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lhiy, Captain Alfred William. The Lodge, Brixton-ocal, S. IV. 

3 320 Pay, George H., Esq„ M.D., Bengal. 

•Rayleigh, Lord. Terling-place, ITOLm, £etr. 

Read, Frederick, Eeq. 45, Leinster-sipum, II'. 

Read, F. W. C, Eeq. Ilj/ttamelow, E. 

Redhead, R. Milne, Eeq. Spriesgfetd, Seedley, Manchester Contrrralixe CIA, 
5. IF. ; and Junior Carlton CM, S. IF. 

•Redman, John B., L*q., c.e. 6, Westminster-chambert, Yictorii-tlreel, S. it’. 
Reed, Andrew Holme*, Eeq. EarlsmeaJ, Bage-gretn, X. 

Reere, John, Eeq. Conservative CJai, S. W. 

•Rebdra, George, Eeq. 2, Gnat Toverstrvet, E.C. 

•Reid. Parid, Eeq. 93, Piccadilly, ir. 

3 3 JoUei I. Leatock Pw, Eeq. Alicvrum Club, 8 . IF .; and 132, West’jounu-lcrrace, ir. 
•Reid, Robert, Eeq., aJL, r.zj. Ijtey, Oxford. 

ReOlr, Anthony Adame, Eeq. Belmont, Mullingar. 

•Ii*i«, James Eiq. 7, CrommelLroad-kosstt, South Kensington, H". 

Rem fry, Jno„ Ejq. The Grange, Kightingale-lanr, Chpham-common, S. IT. 
•Rennie, John Keith. Eeq., it.*., Camb. 2, Eecleston-egmirt, S. IF. 

•Rennie, M. B., E*q., c.*. Care of Jamei Bennie, A'*/., 9, Jfoice*!-i!nd, 
Beljme-tjuart, 8. IF. 

Rennie, W., Eeq. 6, Great Cumber land-plan, IF. 

•Renwick. Lieutenant, H.E. 

Renter, Julius Baron de. Kensingttm-palace-gardms, IF. 

:34oKeynanl»on, Henry Birch, Eeq. Ain 11, near Tetsmrth, Oxfordshire. 
Reynold*, Jamas E*q. 174, Strand, lF.C, 

Reynold*. Wm. Hy.. Eeq. Cart of Meson. Einj * 0>„ 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
lihodes Arthur John. E*q. Y.rk-ciUa. Ltmdonuoad, St. Albatu. 

Rhodes Hon. Win. Bernard, Mem. Legis Council, Xew Zealand, 11 VHnqtc*, 

.lew Zealmd; cart of Messrs. Jos. Morrison and Cb., 4, Fencktr-h. 
street, EjC. • 

Rice, Joeeph Marcus Eeq., 3RD. |7. Btsascmtstrert, Worcester City, 
Mast., CX. Can of Messrs, llasettine. Lake, and Co., 8. Sovt'. 
buildings, IF.C 

Woe, Wm„ Eeq. <iO,Elm-groe*, Brixton-MB, S.W.; and Stanfords Gc! rL 
Establishment, Charing^rost, 8. IF. 

Richards Alfred, Eeq. Te*usbsry.todge, AreaMOL 

Richards Cop*. F. W., n.s. United Service Club ■ and H.MJS. • Drrath!, '-’ 
Channel Sptadrom. 

Richards Rer. George, D.n. Belham-vioarage, Buntingford. 

3250Kichards Admiral George H., fJtS, C.B. 24, B'l/riajyton-creecYid, Ksili- 

rale, IF 

Richards M. W. Etq. Shore-road, 8. Hackney, E. 

Richard***, F., Eeq. JuniperJudl, MickUkaen, Dorking. 

Richardson, W. Brown, Eeq. DarLuton-reetory, Wednsshury, St a fords’-ire. 
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•Rickarf, Major P. J. 10a Pnll-nall East, S.W. 

Rickards Edward Henry, Eaq. 0, Counawjbt-pl'ire, Hyde-park, IT. 

Riddell, Lieut, H. S. Huttnn. BaKfaz, Son I Sootii. Cart of C. J. Eidje, 
Et 7 ., Xtmarkatpoo-Tmt, A'ottimjbamtMre. 

•Rideout, W. J, Km], 51, CAarlci ttr er t, Berkeleyaquart, H". 

Keller, F. JL, Exp 44, ^Jaamlrwwt St. John’t-tmd, A'. II' 

Ridley, George, Eai,. 2, Charltt-ttrtrt, Berkiley-oquare, IV. 

: tCoRidpath, June* Lion*], Eh], DewnJam, Wimbledom-park, 

Ridpnth, Tbomiu Ale*,, Ek|. 33, George-itrtrl, tfanoorr^quare, IT. 

•Rigby, Major-Genera] Chrirtnpher Palmer. Oriental Club, IV.; amt 14, Jfinte- 
feU-dreH, IV. 
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1833 

1874 
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Hi 1*7, Captain Charier Henry. Junior United Service Chib, S. IV. 

Kintoni, Robert, Eaq. WmdAam Club, 8 . W. 

Ripoo, Geo. Kredk. Sam., Marsala of, r.ius. 1, CarUtm-gardetu. S. IV.; and 
Studley Soya!, Jiipon. 

Ritdii*, Rer. Georg* St. Martin (Chnplnin to the Korea). Aldenkot. 

•Roberta, Charle* W„ E*q. PenritK-kouie, Efm-road, Briston. S. IV. 

Roberta, Capt. E. Wynne. Sutfeld-kdje, Pouehen-end, Borneo r, tttrU: and 
Junior Carlton Chib, 8 . IV. 

Robertas)), A. D, Eaq. 53 , Queen,-gate. II'. 

:J7oRobertaoo, A. Stuart, E*q„ M.D. Uoruick, new Bolton, 

Roberta*, D. Brook*. Ea,.. HJ1.M.', Cooul. Canton. Car, of ifeun // 8 
A mj and Co. 


1873 

1801 

1870 

1808 


1803 
1873 

1870 
1875 
1830 
1873 
1875 

1871 

1804 
1839 

1883 
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Roberta*, D. 1.17, Ex,. 174, CA.tWrfrret, Mbmufmrt, Liverpool. 
•Robertaoo, Graham Moore, Eeq. 21, ClettlandKjnare, llyte-park, IV. 
•Roberta*, Jama Nnbet, Ex,. 2S, Porcheoter^juan. 

m *-*’ ,j “ j - 

Robataon, R. B, E*,. lf.lt:, Ujatic, TokoKona. Japan. 

Roljertaon, Major Whatley. 35. Queen’.^anten^ IV. 

I-ohinaon. Alfred, Eaq. JfoimljoyAom*, HmUmHeU. 

i.JiSr* ' K ?r M - E,q - m> ^4r» j*«. 

n30 ,BUnuMl.terr„ We,tboume-terr^ H'. 

P *‘ K C ‘ B -' Jmior UnUfd *•"*» Club, s. n; 

Kotataon, Henry, Ex,„ JfACJt, r.O.j. 7. rCaUnhuter^banbern S.W 
Rahman. Ree. Henry Mowld, *.*. Ckijvell, Baez. 

Rohltaon, II. O, Ex,. «, Soutbatreet, Findmry, E.C. 

" •-—»a, 

Robir.vn, J. R., Ex,, IL.D.. riA. Scot, U.D.. r.Rj a <!o V„„t r _ 

IW,™'*' ^ n, r Membre SoeiOttf Aaiatique de Pari*, Ac. SouoiteJZ, 

j*"’ CjTt *f F ” Strtt< > E*la 30, Comb ill. E.C. 

VOU XI V. ^ S.W. 
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Robin too, Colonel Sir John Stephen, Bart. Artkar'i C!a!>, S. W.; and JO, 
fork-line, IF. 

jiqoRobineon. Mr. Serjeant. 8. Kinft-Benc\r*alk, Temple, E.C.; amt 43, iltckitm 
inrgk-tgnare, W.C. 

Roblnaoo, Thoma. K„ Eaq.. F.L4. Belmont-bdge, Anerley, SJI. 

•Robinson, Captain Walter i\. Uf. 15, MimtptUier-eilhe, Brighton. 

Kobiiuon, Win, Fjq. CJooid-ofee, &1K 

Robineon, Hon. tW. C. K, Governor of Weetera Auatmlla. Core of tie 

fttalrf ofet, 

• RoJd, June* Rennell, Eaq. 29, HeaufoH-gar-Jmt, S. H*. 

Roe. Copt. Jno. Septimus Surveyor-General, W. Aoitralia. Cart of 1In. 

KBit J(Trout, 7, Entton-pltae, Leirm.ia.jUm. 

Rogers Major Brudenell. Cart of Uatrt. Ridkardttm amt Co, 13, rail 
mall, S. IK 

Rogtrt, Captain fibaMMr. S.O.P., ChaUr. 

Rojjm, John T* t Esq. /?»'c*r-Ai7/, Scvemah. 
jjOoRogvroon, Geo. Rurnell, Eon, r.LU. 11 'aterloo-eottaje, notr Liverpool. 
RoUeetoo, W. ViWtt, E«q. 

Rollo, Lord. Omncrief-castte, Uojat, X.B. 

Rons M. Hermann too. Lodheobedodje, XoftroiM'pMrr, 1C. 

Roolce, Major W„ R.A. Fbrwtoaa, LymingUm, limit. 

Rooks Ceo. Arthur, Eaq. 24. Lincoln' t-inn-feldt, W.C. 

(5ms, Dr. Don Manuel Genzalex de la, K.A.K. (Pnoferaor of Phil**?*?, 
Unlvenity of San Mama, Lima.) 80, GnOdford-etrett, BotteB-tq^ 1C.G 
Roar, H. Cooper, Eaq, D.n. Bampakmtd, X. 11*. 

Roee, Henry, Eaq. 8, rorchnter-aqitare, Ilgdr-park, X. IT. 

Roes J«S Andaman, E«q. H’.iitdrmx-M, Surrey, 8. TP .; and 11. 8alU>rwy-tt.. W.C. 
;; toRooe, The Right Hoc. S r John. 18, iJneenVyate, HyU-yaA, IT. 

•Rare, Colonel Sir Wm. Aodmon, Alderman, VJULU C.trWoa 0*K S.W.t 
63, Upper Tkamcrotreet, K.C.: and Upper Tooting, S. W. 
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1862 
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1864 

1874 

1872 

1874 

1868 
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1856 
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Rots Capt. Geo. Ernaat Auguitui (Kirg’i Own Light Inf. Militia). ForfardeMt, 
Cromeeil-road, South Kaumjtca, H*. 

* Roundel!, C. S„ Eaq. 63, CronerU-rvad, Sovlk Knmgtm, S. IT. 

Rnopelt, Robert Priolo, Eaq„ M.A, g.C. J 5, Albany, IK 
•Rous Vice-Admiral the Hon. Henry John. 13, Berkeiey-opt-trt, IT. 

•Ronth, E. J, Eaq, JSS, r.lul, rJUA, tec. St. Peter', College, CamtriSgt- 
Koutledge, Edmund, E*j. 40, Clannoarde-gvrdene, Baytutder, IK 
•How, A. V. Naming, E«|, DaXa-garden, Tiiagapatom, India. Care <f 
Km.) and Co., 65, OornkiU, E.C. 

Rowan, Maj.-General H. S, C.n. United Service CM, rail-mall, S. IK 
3 j Jo’Eowiand*, Percy J, Eaq. Imh t-cflct, S.W. 

Rowley. Captain C., 8.S. 33. Cadogan-plact, S. W. 

Rocker, J. Anthony, Eaq. BlacUoatk, 8.K. 

Rum bold, Capt. H. V. W. Jnnigr United Service CM, S. IK 
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•RomboU, Charter Jama Aaginttu, Eaq. 5, Pereimsl-ternce, Brighton. 
itumbold, Thomaa Henry, Eaq. 38, Sauer^-jiuire, Brighton. 

Kumlrr, Major-General Randall, Vlce-PreaiJeut Council of Military Education, 
16, Eaton-terrace, Eaton-square, S. IK 

•Ruaien, 0». W„ Eaq. Cart of iftssrt. Athlon and Co ., I fat ton-court, Thread. 
no edle-street, E.C. 

•iiuaa.ll, Lord Arthor, x.r. 10, South Audley-street, IT. 

EuiaeU, Georje, Eaq., 14. A. Yiewfeld, Smthfietds, Wandsuorth; and 16, 0!d 
Chmge, St. /We, EC. 


IJJoRtiwel!, Jamae H., Eaq. St. ilory's Xat ion'll Schools, 4, Kissglahe-etreet, Edge- 
hiU., Bicurpool. 

* Kuvell, Jm M Watt*, Eaq., tJ.c.L„ fju. 

Kiueell, John, Earl, r.ttj. 37, Chetham-place, S. IK ; Pembroie-kxfge, 
Jtkhmond, S. IV.; Endtleigk-houst, Devonshire; and <1 art-house, near 
Callander, S.B. 


Itimcll, Peter K„ Eaq. «C, Qmtnshorongh-Urr.Ke, llyde-park, IK 
•Rrwall, Robert, Eaq. 43, Atkemarle-dreet, IK. 

Ruenrll, Thomaa, Eaq. 12, Leinster-gardens, Ihgde-pirk, IK. 

Ruaaeli, Wm. Howard, Eaq., U..O. Carlton Club, S. IK. 

Rutherford, John, Eaq. 2, Caeendish-plact, Carmdish-Kjuart, IV. 

Ruaton, Captain W. K.uherbert, lx. 41, OsrneaU-gardens, S.W. 

%*r, Admiral Alfrwl P. V. S. dui, S. IK.; and Launde-aUtey. Uppingham. 
3 +aKj-der, C„ Eaq. 10, Kinf-Benck-tcaU, Temple, E.C. 
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■ bd, Erneat K, Eaq. 30, Clarendon-gardens, MaUsdUO, IK 

Athltf-phet, tctonastreet, II estmmstrr, S. IK.; and IKoohrwA S P 

Z+r- ™~. o,. H aea, i, Zl££L. 

«. Uuir. Alexander Bower, Ew,„ H.B.M. Coo«d. Jassy, JUoldaeia. 

‘ Joha> sVneton Stevart, Wigtonnkire. 

SLJ C^n opThtrlwmll, Up. of. Abergetly-patoee, Carmarthen. 

W* iFZSZZZtZZ ^^i^^AtUnonmanh. 

Xing * Co., 65, ComhUl, E.^ T * nt,7 • ** Can ***** "• 3 - 

>{ 'j-A a 'st^’^"s^J^ i ° a ' Haiti. CWr of 

Lieut. irT, ’ • JoU "“**”*<*, &. John’e^sod, S. IK 
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•Almond, Rol-rt, Eaq. Reform 8W -I 14 > Woodeide-erneent, Ola,/*; 

and Banhnston. Patna, Ayr. 

•Salt, Henry, Esq. Eyrtmmt, Bournemouth. 

Salthooae, Rer. Robert. St. Jameteparmage, IVert Derby. 

Salting, William Sarerin, E*j. 6 , Groernoryardnu, S. IV. 

]) 6 o*Sandhach, Wm. Roberteoo, Eaq. 10, Brined spate, Myde-park, S. W. 
Sandeman. Darld George. E«q. OtmhridgeAouse, Piccadilly, W. 

Sudmon, Rer, Edward, 59, Conduit aS reel, IK. 

Sandhurst, General Lord, 0 X.ru, O.CJI. BoyalJoepital, Kilmainham, DuUi*. 
Sanford, Major Henry Ayehford. 29, Cheslemtreet, G rcarenor -place, S. IV. ; 

and Xgneheaci-covrt, Wellington, Pommel. 

Sanford, W. Arahford, Eaq., T.BA. Synehead-eouH, Wellington, Somerset. 
Sartl, l.l«rt.-CoJowl H. A, 17th Lancers. Shtmgkae. 

Sir 11. John, Eaq. Beavroir-houee, lIoBinjtonpark, St. ZfOamdWSm 
3 j?o$artorla, Alfred. Eaq. AUxdtnmod, Sloe-on-tke- Wold. 

Saumarez, Captain Thomas, B.S., C-ti. The ftre, Jen*y. 

Saunders, Kras., Esq. 6 , 1.imet-jroee, I.rvitham, S.K. 

Sanndert, Howard, Eaq. 7, Radnor-plae, Gtemxeter+qeare, IK. 

Sanndera, James Elroezrr, Eaq, rA.a, T OJ, 79, ftmtnry^imt; asJ 
Qranrifle-park, PUwkkeatk, S.K. 

Sauna, Admiral E. Prime*'S. W*. 

Sawyer, Col Chula, «lh Dragoon Guards. 25, Queen'erjate-terrace, Son* 
Kensington, IK. 

•Schafer, Wm. Frrdk, Eaq. Lyddep-house, Ihjhjate, X. 

SchaVh, Vernon Rodolph, Eaq. 20, Milton-atreet, Ihrset-ejuare, X. IV. 
Sehenley, Edward W. H„ Eaq. 14, Prince's-jate, S. IK. 

Seholfield, William F, Ewq. 53. Onsloc-gardena, S.W. 

ScohaQ, Sandforl Goo. T„ Eaq. Don-home, Bed Harley, Gloucester. 
;j 8 oSeott, Abraham, Eaq. 12, /argaAor-rotuf, Upper Xeruood, S.K. 

Scott, Adam, Eaq. 8 , Waneick-eoadaeest, Maida-ealt, IK. 

Scott, Albert Edarard, Eaq. Buhopndom~yroee, Tun’-ridge Welle. 

Scott, Arthur, Eaq. Bother field-park, Alton, Hants; ’TrateUm’ Ctnk, 

S.W. 

•Scott, I hi gold, Eaq. The Moorlands. KenaMge, Manchester. 

Scott, Lord Hour. 3, Tilneyetrret, Park-Jane, IK. 

•Scott, Hercules, Eaq. Brolhertan, near Montrose, X.B. 

Scott, William Cumin, Eaq. MayfieldJouse, Blackkeathpark, SJI. 

Score!!. Goo rye, Eaq. 34, Groerenorploce, S. IK. 

Sesrigbt, Hugh Ford, Eaq. 7, Kast India^newer, E.C. 

; jqoSoaright, Junes, Eaq. 80, Lancaeler.gate, IK. 

Seaton, Colonel the Right Hon. Lord. D 3, Albany, IK. 

Sedgwick, Jno. Dell, Eaq. 1, St. Andrew"splice, Bcyeufspark, .V.IT. 
•Serocold, Charles P, Eaq. Brewery, Luporpondstreet, E.C. 
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SeTin, Char lee, Eaq. 155, Feuehurchstreet, E.C. 

Sewell, Stephen A., Eaq. XeijaU, Surrey. 

Seymour, Alfred, Eaq., M.r. 47, Sutoepurr, S. H". 

•Seymour, Admiral K. Beauchamp, C. 8 . Admiralty, Whitehall, S. IV. 

Ser niour-Fitrgemid, Gerald V„ Eaq. /mlia-office, S. ff. 

Seymour, George, Eaq. 54, fiaeelrtrl, E.C. 

j 40 o*Sermoar, Henry Dunby, E*q. dliruim Club, S. IV.; Knoyle-houte, Havion, 
Wilts. 

•Seymour, Colonel V. H., C.B. Coded Service CM, Pall-mall, £ IV. 

•Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charlea F. A., K.C.B., r.E.a, JfoaloirAaat, Mdishasn, 

vmu. 

•Shadwell, Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence. 

shank*. Cap*. Joaeph G., iuu.l.i. Plymouth, Devon. 

•Share, Statf-Commander lame* Maitera, B.JT. Jlornbrook-hossse, Compton, 
Ptynout A. 

•Sharp, Colin Kind*.-, Eaq. 43, Trepunter-rosd, West Brampton, S. IV. 

Sharp, Captain Cyril. 7, 7Ai«rfo*-a/iiarr, S. IV. 

sharp. Henry T., Eaq. 102, Piccadilly, IV. 

•Sharpe, William John. Eaq. 1, Victoria-, trect, Westminster, 8.W.; and 
KoncooJ, Surrey, SJT. 

HloShaw, Jame* V, Eaq. The Elms, Twickenham, S. W. 

Shaw, C BouaSeld, Eaq. 26, Cbarles-strast, St. James's ; and 2, Essex-court, 
Temple. 

•Shaw, John, Eaq. Fineynsd. Otayo, .Veto Zealand. Care of John Morrison, 
Esj« .Vew Zealand Government Ajency, 7, Westminder-chambers, Victors u, 
street, 8.W. 

Shaw, John Ralph, Eaq. Arroseefark, Birkenhead. 

*Shaw, Robert B„ Eaq. (Briliih Joint Coauniaaiocer) Lesdak, Punjab, East 
/mdses, flare of General Yosmghutband, 106, Pembroke-road, Caftan. 

•Shearra., Edward, Eaq. Junior Athenmcm CM, IV. 

Sheffield, George A. Y. C„ Earl of. r.U. 20, Port land-place, IV.; and Sheffield- 
park, Sussex. 

•Shelley, Captain G. Erseat. 32, Chetkaus-place, IV. 

SWtwe, Eredk. Smith, Eaq. Suttondsall, BaroomU, Lents. 

Shepherd, Chne. Wm., Eaq., Mu., raj. Trottersdiffe, Maidstone. 

JqJOShenJan, H. Briaaley, Kaq. Sew City Club. E.C. 

Shuriian, Richard B., Eaq., *J*. tg, Grasvenor-place, IV. 

Mtern.. J^ Samn,,. ^ rH . DB . z**m*«, L^tsm-cre***, 

•SherwiU, Lieut-Col. \\\ S., r.oj. Perth, X.B. 

C °“ W * r ***• Try ford-moors, IV.acAeater. 
u^tw^ Eaq.. C.E., he. Wmdhenn CW, 5. ,v.. amd 9 . Qnem's-gede- 

shbolhral. Jaaaaa, Eaq. 38. Lancaster-pale, UyiU-park, W. 
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Short, Robert, Eoj. 42, Ililtmaitm-maJ, Camdm-road, X. 

•Shnter, William, Erq. 66, Belsise-pari-jirrlms, Isarentoek-hiU, A'. IT. 
Shuttlrwartli, Sir J. P. Kay, Hart. 3, ttctorit-rfrert, .9. TV.; and G.nrMoey. 
Kail, Burnley, Lancashire. 

24 joSflk, George Cha*, Eaq. lie Vicarage, Kensington, IV. 

•Sill*, Wrn. Bernard, E»{. 10, Berufortegardens, S. If, 

Silva, Emanuel, Ztq, 8, Sheen-rillat, Park-road, Richmond, S. IV. 

•Silra, Frederic, Eaq. 12, Oerehmd-»gu.ire, Bayeunter, IT. 

Silver, the Rev. Fred., Jt-a, r.n.a.r„ r.oj., *.t_«, Rectory, Xorton-in-llaht, 
Market Drayton, Salop. 

•Silver, Stephen Wn„ Keq. 68, Comhilt, E.C.; and 3, Vork-gste, Rtgenfs- 
park, X. ir. 

Sim, John Copgame, E«q. Coosnbe-ieood, Kingston, Surrey, 

Simrooo*. Edward E*q, Banister-al-Law. XcriU-house, Belgrase-tema, 
Brighton. . 

•Simmon*, Llent-Gemra! Sir John L. A., E.E., K.C.ti. Lieut.-Goeeroor Soft 
Military Academy, Woohrich, SJZ. 

Simon*, Henry M„ E*q. TyertaU-creecent, Wood-road, SydenkamJMl, SJu, 
J445Simp*cn, Frank, Eaq. 17, WbitehaO-place, S.W. 

•Shnpeon, IVUliam, Eaq. 64, Lincoln t-inn-JSelds, II'.C. 

•Sun*, Richard Proctor. Eei|., C.*. MaldkarduU, Bombay. Care of Meur*. 

II. S. King and Co. 

Skelmeredale, Edward. Lord. Lathom-park, Ormtkirk, Lancashire. 

Skertchly, Jowpb A^ Eaq. 180, Glenarm-road, Chj,ton-park, K. 

Skllbeck, A. Jo*., Eaq. 202, Upper Tkameeatrect, E.C. 

Skilheck, Joe. Hy., K*q. Tke HoUiee, Snamtrook, K. 

Skinner, John E. H„ Emj. 3, Dr. Johnson nbnddings, Temple, E.C. 

Skrine, Henry D„ Eaq. Warleigh-tnanor, near Bath. 

Slade, Henry, E*q, Staff-Surgeon, Bjr. Army asot Xory Club, S.W. i »ei 
Royal Weston Tucht Oak, Plymouth. 

54JoSh*len, Major E. B. (Pollt. Agent at the Court of H.M. I he King of liunnah. 
Care of Meesn. Grindlay and Ce., 55, ParUmnent^treet, ,9.1V. 

Sladen. Rev. Edward Henry Malaamriag. The Gore, Bournemouth. 

Smde, Sir John, ax.n.. Chief Juabce, Hoog-Kong. Care of Clements Saule. 

46, Vorkderraoe, Regent't-park, X. IV. 

Smedley, Joseph V., Eh,., iu. Oxford and Cambridge Clab, S. 11', 

Smetham, John O.borne, E*q. King's Lynn, XorfoOt. 

•Smith, Auguetu* Henry, Eaq. EltxfanUasm, Guildford. 

•Smith, 15. Leigh, E»), «.*. Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall-mall, S. IV. 
Smith, Ihrid Murray, Eaq. 31, Dick-plcx, Grange, Edinburgh. 

Smith, Major C. 11. Emm. 14. St. James's-simsre, S.W. Care of King * d 
Co, Comhilt, E.C. 

Smith, Edward, Enj. IWlm Oub.B.W. 

346 oSmith. Geo. Fere.br, Eaq., Jl.a., JJ>., Ac. Grorehurs!. TmJbcilge-eells. 
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Smith, Griffith*, L*q. Tue Grove, Mijhgatt, X. 

Smith, Guildluid, laq. 03, Cl.lriny-croee, S. H . 

Smith, Jerrobe, E»q. 47, Belyrate-rpeare, S.1T. 

Smith, John llrnry, E*]. 1, Loudxwl-et., K.C.t and Parley, Croydon, Surrey. 
•Smith, Jowph Trarer*, Eoq. 25, Throjuurtantreet, K.C, 

Smith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guard*. 

Smith, Dr. Porter, M.D. Shtplon Mallet, £o*er»ei«Aire. 

•Smith, R. Barr, E*q. Tormu-pari, AiUaiJr, S. AmlraUi. 

•Smith, Major Robert M„ R.K., Director of th« Telegraphic EiuUiihment in 
Pmi-i. Teieran. 

: 470 Smith, Rupert, iaq. Hart'eJeiU-cotlage, Brkrley-hdl, Stafford; and The 
Priory, Dudley. > 

•Smith, Thomm, Eaq. 

•Smith, ft. Cntlt, E*<|. 1, Oknoeeterderrace, Beyent'epark, X. II'. 

Smith, William Henry, Eat]., H.r. 1, llyde-park-etrrtt, 11". 

Smith, Win. Hy., E*q. Cart of Mreere. Allan Brae., and Co, Jamee-etretl, 

Li oerpoo l . 

•Smith-lioumpiet, Honor, E*>]. DruiwntfJvjr, HodJeeJa*. 

Smyth, Colonel Edmund. WrUonAill, Louth, Limeolnthirt. 

•Smyth. Warington, Eat], r.BJi. 92, Lurmeu-terrae*, TI'. 

•Smyth, Rear-Admiral William. Coro of Metre. Child atat Co, Templt-bar. 
•Smythe, Major-General William J„ r.Ra. 

J^SaSnooke, William, Eaq. SO, .Yoril.imploa-parJl, Canonbary, X. 

•Solomon*. Hon. George. Jatmaki. 

•Somen, Charlea, Earl. 49, Prince'eafaD, S. VP.; Kaetnor^aetle, Hertford- 
•hire ; and The Priory, Reijnte, Surrey. 

Sommet, Cipt. Lereaoa E. H, R.S, Cm of Mteert. Chard, 3, CUfforSe-iau, 
Fleet-etreet, K.C. 

SopwItb.Tho*., Eoq,*a, C.B., r.KJ. 103, ITctorii-efrref, Wei tmimter.S. H'. 
Smithe*k, The Right Hoo. Jarre, Carnegie, Fail of. A',aimed Cattle, Tree him. 

V ft 9 1 


•Southey, June, Lonrther. E*q. Care of Mteert. Stilwell, Anndelatrett.SIraeul. 
S«itliw,ll, Thuma* Arthur Jaeeph, VUcount. Wiiuflnm Club. S. W. 

Sliding. Captain H, 104th Regiment. Deter. 

Spalding, Samuel, Ejq. Thondeijk, SyJtnham-hdl, S.K. 

J 49 oSpuk*. J. Hyde. Eeq. Coneereatite Club, S. IT. 

Spartoir, William, Eaq. AUrigUteoAaB, Shrewsbury. 

Sp««. 7a*. Madia, Eaj. KrtinjtonJumre, WhalUyaxmge, Mamd^eter. 

Sjeoce, Jn. Bug,,. 1*,., Itc. Kri,n.jt on -K,ll, Whalley-ranjt, J [amcheeter. 
»pm«r. .Admiral the Hum J. W. 8. 5. Portooenatreel. IV. 

-u—i 

r, Edvard, E*q. IV, Xer Dridyratrert, K.C. 

J *-’ *1- Tie Marti, Woodford. Kerne. 
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Spicer, Capt. Richard W. 3, Chethm-place, Iielijrace-viyare, 3, IT. 
Spickernelt, l>r. Geo. E., Principal of Eaatman'i Royal Naval EaUblithsHat. 
EtuUm-furade, Smthtea. 

2 joo*SpottiiW 0 «de, William, Esq- P.irj. SO, Grottenor-place, S. IV'. 

•SpraU, Rear-Admiral Thoa. A. B„ C.B., r.OA. Ctan-todye. Xtciil-p:rk, Ten- 
brUjtacellt, Kent. 

Spruce, Iticliard. Esq., PH.OB. IVeBaru, Cattle Uncord, lor*. 

Square, William, Esq., I .R.C.S. 22, PoHland-njoan, Plymouth. 

Surtiml. Edward W„ Esq. Colonial Surviarr of New Zealand. Can of Ur. 

J. S. Tytier, 19. Caatle-Onrt, Edinburgh. 

Stanford, Edward, Esq. 8, Chtrmj-crott, S. IV. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pres. Sec. of Antiquaries, r.Bj. 3, (l r catena- 
pluce-houtet, Groeeenor-piuoe, S. IV.; and Cheveninj, Settnoakt, Kent. 
•Stanhoi*. Walter Spmear, Esq. Cannonball, P-anuley, YorktJure. 

Stanley, Hon. E. Lyulpb. 82, Uarley-etnei, IV. 

Staalay, Lieut. Henry, K.S. Admiralty Surety, Melbourne. Curl of Captain 
J. £. hath, R.X. 

3J 10*5tatdry Walmaley, Eaq., CJL Can of Meter,. CutbUl, Sou, and Delenyo, 
103, Cannoentnet, E.C, 

staatoo, Charles Hulbrow, Esq. 65, lUJclife-gunimi, S. IV. 

Stanton. George, Eaq. Colon-hill, Shrtirtbury ; and Cmuerratke Club, S. H'. 
Stanton, Henry, Eaq. 1, Ilicerutreet, Myddelton-oynare, £.C. 

Stark, Wo. Emery Esq. P.ydil-laije, Xn-pwk-rocul, Drirton-kal. 

Starling, Joseph, Eaq. PoretforJ-lodge, Dyke-road, liriyhto a. 

Statham, John Lee, Esq. 60, lVimpo/c-a<re»t, IV. 

Staveley, Major-Gen. Sir Charles, K.C.B., Conmunder-in-thief, Bombay. Care if 
Mr. U. Saundtn, 2 t. Tichborne-dreet, IV.; and United Service Club. S. W. 
•SUreley. Miles, Eaq. Old Steninyford-Kall, P.ipon. 

Stabbing, Edward Charles, Esq. Xational Debt Office, 19, Old Jewry, I'.Ct 
and The Aipeut, Smbury. 

35 loSteel, Cape J. P., n.c. Junior United Service Club, S. W. Cart of Mture- 
Grindh y and Co, 55, Parliament-etreet, 9. IV. 

Steel, William Strug, Eaq. 63, IrmcuUer-jate, Ityde-park, IV. 

Stein, lion. Robert. Port Loiiu, Mauritnu. Cm of Sobt. McKernU, K*h 
45, ineernctn-terrace, IV. 

Stanning, Char lea. Eaq. 3, Upper Uamitton-terrace, X.W. 

Stephaui. Albert, Keq. (Kc of Bwlertem; LUD, sii.n.. Secretary to ChamUr of 
Commence ami li.du.try for Stlmia. Tnppau, Sdetia. Can of the Auttn- 
Uunjanan ConnlaU, 29, St. SwitUn’-Ume, E C. 

•Stephen. Sir George Melbanrne. Care of Mr. H. IV. Raeenterofi, 7, Gray'- 

inn-npnue, IV. C. 

Stephen., Harold, E«j. Finchley, X. IV. 

•Stephens, Thonu. Wall, Eaq. .Vorf.V-nZfcr, Ee/ent-park, JV.IT. 

Stephenson, B. Charles, Eaq. 12, DMon-rOa, Mayfair, IV. 
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Stephenacn, Sir B. Macdonald, C.I. 75, Lanaister-gate, H*.; and East-cottage, 

Wariting. 

15 jcSlepoer, A. K. Cowell, E*,. 6 , St. George's-phsoe, Eni/htebrilje, S. W. 
Steuart, Colonel T. I!., Bombay Army. Esjair, Machynlleth, If ala. 

Sienna, George Richard, Em,. 2, Phillimore-terroce, Alien-street, Eensinjton, 

W. 


Sterror, Henry, Eoq., r.sjt. 4, Trafaigar-tquare, IV.C. 

Sterenson, Thotnat, Enq., r.I.i. Ittr Ilcath, Buck*. 

Bteward, Major Edward H.. E.E. War-office, Whitehall, S. If. 

•Stewart, A. J. B., Eeq. 34, Wimpole-etreet, HI; and Ards-house, Co. Donegat. 
Stewart, Major C. E^ I.*., Bengal Staff Corfo. Cart of Sir That. Ibjcr, K.C.U. 
14, Hedciije-eptare, S. K'. 

SUwart, Gilbert McLeod, Eeq. I, n«tmuulrr-cAd«4eri, S. If. 

•Stewart, Captain Herbert, 3rd Dragoon Guard*. The Barracks, York, 
3J40Stewort, Her. Dr. Jame*. Laeedale, Alice, South Africa. Can of Robert 
Y wiy, Eeq., Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

•Stewart, Major J. H. M. Shaw, Royal Madraa Engineer!. 

Stewart, J. L„ Eeq, H.D., Koreat Department, India. 

Stewart, Robert, Km,. fort Elisabeth, Capo of Good Hope. Can of Standard 
Bank, 10, Clement's-hne, lemtbard-streel, EC. 

Stewart, Win., E*q., jld. 

Stewart, Admiral Wm. Hotuton, cji. 53, Hortriabwjtutre, S. H\, and Admi¬ 
ralty. S. IV. 


suioell, Henry. Eeq„ M.D. Moarcrofl, Hillington, Uxbridge. 

Stirling, Sr Chne. E. F„ Bart, 16, Brywseton-equare, If.; Glorat, Mur 
Ghsjmet ant Junior Carlton dub. 

Stirling. Capt. rredendtll., *.*. H.MJS. 'Men'; and United Sendee <*lub. 


•Stirling, J. Carol ua, Eat,. 9 , South Eaton-plact, S. IV. 

JSJoStirtiog. Sir Walter. Bart. 36, Portman+psan. IV. 

Stock. Thomai Oaboroe, Ew,. 44, Eastbournedemce, H' 

^Stocker, John Palm,,, M> Oxfoeddemce, Hyie-park, IV. 

** 2 ^* 7 ^^ ^^^.W.^ndScctchaett, 
Stone, Ural H, Eaq, Alderman. 

^OcUr^C.Ew,. Stone^ute.Eeiceeter. 

T7‘ Uw^,, «.*. 88 . OldfeU-road, Stoke Xeurijton, X. 

Stertn. Bee. CWk. T. 39. Wanrick+toan, S. IV. 

*“r* “a- 

'*** «•" Apartment, Beleedere- 

Jaeeph. let,. Codtrmmth, Cumberland. 
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It'Grijor, Burt., 4r Co, 25, Ooirktstreet, St. JamtiI-Itpsirt, S. IV. 
•Strode, Alf. Ruwland Cbcthatn, K*q. Dmedim, OUojo, Sere Zeuimd. 
Strwiherg, Dr. Bethel Henry. 5, 0rvseeaor-jAioe, S. K . 

874 Strottiber;, Ily, jun, E»|. 5, Orteteuor-plaeie, 8.W. 
gj3 Strutt, Georg* 11., E*q„ r.!t.*.s. Brilje-biii, Belper. 

173 Stuart, Licut-Gen. Charle*. 5, CrmtiUe-place, Portnoin-rjuare, ir. 

839 Stuart, Lieut--Col. J. F. D. Crichton. 2S, WiltM-creteent, Bebjraee~rj„S.V. 
661 5$70Stuart, Eight Hou. Sir John. ZecA Carrot, Ro*s-tl<ire; imj 5, Qvffn'i-fait, 
Jlyde-juri, IV. 

888 Stuart, Major Robert. Jmitu, Atbaniu 

873 Sturgeon, Wentworth, E*q. 14 and 15, St. Sirithm't-Line, E.C. 

872 Sturt, Henry, Eeq, jun. 11 i>, HJIamt-rvoit, KentiujUtn, 11'. 

872 Stjui, Arthur, Kaq, r.u. 28, .Yor/ohl-creacait, lhjde-park, IV. 

838 Sudeley, Chjulm G.lUnbary Tracy, Lead. 5 , Boitan-rov, IV.; and TodJinjten, 

•car Bro-.dif t j, Vforeeeter, 

837 Salinn, Rear-Admiral Sir Ilartholotnew J. t R.S., K.C.B. BtmnumoutX. 

873 SeUliran, Sir Edwd, Bart. 13, GrOKenor-plsct, 4\ VT. 

8«5 SuILtm, Captain T. 'V, C.B, B.X. 

889 Suaunertaye*, William, Eaq., B.D. 

862 S5®« s »riHt*, Her. Henry Arthur Dillon, it.a. 21, Btnurstreet, IV. 
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873 Sutherland, Gen, Eeq. Ariorrtumj/uttre, Derby. 

S61 •Sutherland, Georg* GranrUla William, Duka of, r.R.1. .SV.i/ord-.lomr, & 
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889 Sulhttiaud, Robert, fjij. EjSam-rim, Surrey. ” 

889 Sutherland, Thomae, E«j. 38, Tkurt wejuuf, S. W. 

871 Sutton, W. P, E»<1, U.D., FJLt., Ac. 
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871 Swan, Major PerclraL 114, Piceadilty, IV. 

837 : 59 a8 ' r ““7» Andrew, E.q. fHiH un b . Kent. 

Sinn, Hon. X. J. R. Pretoria, S. Africun BepuMe; cur* of J. J. ?***• 

Ktq., 24, Catcwm-etmt, E.C. 

•Swinburne, Rear-Admiral Chariee H. Holmerood, Itcnlryen- Tkama. 

•Sw inburne, Commr. Sir John. Bart, njt. Captation. Kereeutie-on- Tyne. 
Swinhoe, K, Ewj, H.B.M. Conaul, Taiwan. 33, Ctr/yfe-ayurre, S. IV. 

Srmr, Henry, Eaq. 60, J>mUKT-jordenn-temee, CmpdewMlt, JT. 

Syraoodi, F, E»j, M.D. Brnmcnt^trert, Oxford. 

Srmon*, Lieut. J. E, B.W. 12, RoynBimne, 8. H*. 

•Synge, Colonel Millington H„ B.E. AkereBff, AleertloW, Uants. 
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:6ooTngart, Courtenay, Eaq. Reform Club, Pall-mall. 

Tajarl, Francia, Eaq. 31, Cratess-hill-garJens, If'jdt-park, IV'. 

Taintor, EJarard C, Eiq. (Imperial Chinoo Coatoma). CA,u.i. Cart of 11. C. 

Batchelor, Eaq, 2, Kiag IV! lHam-street, E.C. 

•Tart, Robert, Eaq. 14, Queen Annssti-eet, ll f . 

Talbot do MalahJdt, Jmn Talbot, Lonl, r. RJt. J falahile Castle, Co. Dublin. 
Taylor, Commander A. Dundaa, 1 .*. (Director »f Marina Surreys), Calcutta. 

Cart of At run. If. S. King and Co, 65, Comkilt, E.C. 

Tajlor, C. A., Eaq. Bough ton-place, Maidstone. 

Taylor, Charles, Eaq. ChurchJasuse+chool, Ealing, IV*. 

Taylor, Gtorja N, Esq. Xatianal Bank, Old Broad-etrvet, E.C. 

Taylor, H. L., Eaq. Reform Club, S, IF.; and 23, Phitlimore-gardens, 
Remington, IF. 

:6ioTaybr, Jaa. Banka, Eaq. XhateheJ-hons* Club, St J,mes't, S. H*. 

Taylor, Jat. Benjamin, Eaq. Piersfetd, Rover Stroalkam, Surrey. 

Taylor, 8*r. Jaa. Hudson. 6, l'yl nd-roaj, .VrrBjftoojnm, X. 

•Taylor, John, Eaq. Tke Rocks, Bash; and Booth-hall, Blackleg, LancadUre. 
Taylor, John, Eaq. 110, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

•Taylor, John Fruton. Esq. 20, Xexr-street, Spring-gardens, S. IF. 

•Taylor, John Georg*. Eaq. H.B.M. Conaul in Kunliitan, Diarbekir. Cart of 
Messrs. (TBrien ml G>, 43, Parliament-street, S. IF. 

•Taylor, John Stopford, Eaq., M.D. 1, Springfield, St. Anne-slreet, Liecrpool. 

Taylor, 3iaj.-Gen. R. C. IL, C.n. 16, Eaton-plesce, S.W.; and Carlton Club, 
S. IT. 


TayW, Wo. FJchard, Eaq., Deputy-Commiaaary. Fort George, Imemessshirt. 
JfiJoTeJUa, Un^olaori William. 3, The Grose, Boltons, South Kensington, IF. 
Tonla, Ona., Eaq. 12, GrmaOU-park, Blockheath. 

Talfor Connor. Boctuo, ajr. Care of Mem. Woodke-d and Co, 44. 
Ckaring^nss, S. IF, 

Teopla, Sir liu-hard, K.CJ. 1 , 

Troplrtoo, John. Eaq. 24, Budgeaw, E.C. 

Tennant, Profoaor James. 149, Strand, U'.C. 

T 7Jw M /T n0ri Envoy Extr.oMiB.ry and Mlni,ter> 

9, bpfrr lie, grate-street, Belgrate-npure, S. IF. 

T«rr»ro, Maximo, Eaq. bs. Bdsite-park-gardens, X. II". 

.Ir ’T’*'*'"' Fr,J - *** *• X&^rVP-iumlh, X. 

Coloccl E.I.C, 

t*JoTW, Chm. Eran, Era 98, Quem's-jate, S.W. 

Tbooo, 0, Eaq. 

»«ry Uanington. Eaq. 8, CauuUnareseent, Bath. 

vlLlT? Lnr ^’,.^ 1 '’ War - 0 ® < *. Horn GnanU. 29, Gloucester^treet, 
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White, Arthur, Eaq. The Cedars, ffanmersmitk-n>r!, IV. 

White, Arthur B„ Eaq, H.D. 56, Chancery-ion* , IV.C. 

White. Ueut. Arthur Wellealej-, n.*. 2. Porks-crescent, Sightinj’teiM- 

IVoo/wadL 

White, Erancie W, Eaq. Xingpo, China. Care of U. C. Batchelor, I'sfr 
2 King William-eireet, E.C. 

While. Ceo. F, Eiq. 1, Porchater-gate, Byte-park, ir. 

Whlta. Henry. Ea,.. TMO-, J.r. 96, Qneen’o-gate, Hyde-park, W.; ssd 
The Lodge, ILBingdan-hratk, near Czbridge. 

White, Owen, W, Eaj. The Priory, Leteisham, S.E. 

2880White, Robert Owen, Eaq. 7V Priory, Lntishmn, S.E. 

While. W. A., Eaq, H.M. Cornu!, Dantxic. Care of 0 . C. Borland, &+> 
Librarian’s Dept., foreign-office, S. IT. 

•White, William O, Eaq. lO.Lime-et^ EC.; and BarnsfeU, near Darlfad, 
Kent. 

•Whitehead, Chat, Eiq, r.t. *. P-o-ming-honse, UaUsUmt. 
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Whltehouao, William Matthrvr Mills E»q. 40, Chepstow-place, Baptwater, H*. ; 

md HarJxicke-kouse, Sludley, Warwickshire. 

Whltfonl, John, E*j. Cart of Messrs, Sinclair. Hamilton and Co., 17, St. 
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Wbyn>pcr, Edward, E*j. Town-house, Haslemert. 

Whyte, Ins., E*q. 24, Oswaldstreet, Glasgow. 

3890 Whyte, M. B.. Eoq. 
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•Wlgjtaa, Jo«ph, Fjq. (F.nn>. to Narfg., Ac.). 4, The Elms, Sunderland. 
Wildw, Frederick, Eaq. PurUy-haB, Rending. 

Wilkins J. E-. Eaq. 4, PaperAmildinji, Inner Temple, E.C. 
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"Wilkiiuon, Major A. Eutfield, n.a. Oedh Commission, India; 7, Cacadith- 
place, Brighton; and Army and Karp Club, S. ir. 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS 

TO WHOM 

THE ROYAL PREMIUMS AND OTHER TESTIMONIALS* 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED. 


1832. —Mr. Richabd T.avdkr—R oyal Medal—for the discovery of the course 

of the River Niger or Quorra, ami its outlet in the Gulf of Renin. 

1833. —Mr. Join* Bucor—Royal Medal—for the discovery of tlie land now 

narapl “Knderby Loud" and “Graham Land* in the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

1831.—Captain Sir Jonx Ross, R.X.— Royal Modal—for discovery in the 
Arctic Legions of America. 

1835. Sir Alexander Bcenes—R oyal Medal—for the navigation of the 
River Indus, and a journey by Bolkh and Bokhara across Central 
Audi. 

183G.-Cat.toin Sir Gmoi Back a.x—Roy.1 Medal-far the discovery of 
Vom Great Kish Liver, and it* navigation to tho on the Arctic 
Least oi America. 

l 837.-CaoUnn Wax Frrzllor a.x.-Royal Mcdal-for the survey of the 
_More* of I Stagonu, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

Royal Medal—for the general conduct of the 
Byhnu« hxpc du.oo* in 183TH5. and for accessions to the gco- 
i -»« of S l rn *» Mesopotamia, aud the Delta of Rusiana. B 

■ t^-sasa^sgsftsftB- 

l-HO—uc—FomJ,,-. Mt.kl-1* hi u,„i „,| 
wr K. U Scuoiidcbok—P atron’s Medal—for his travel. 

*.zR£grjsi is *?* of ,5rituh Gna ^ 
£2* 2Sfe? of *• Indlu * 

to th^AnS^C»£l *•*—?<***"’• Mc*kl-for his die- 

. raiitW • BiH&S&i Str;r n ‘ lu 

t a£ 3£T E ™^ Fonndfr ’. Medal—for his explorations in 

Pilarttao, on^u'vr'^I^rrn^^i^! Patron s Medal—for Ida survey in 
b. ana wvria aerwa tho country to the Dead Sea. 
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1344 ._Mr. W. J. Hamilton— Founder'* Medal—for his researches in Ass 

Minor. 

Prof. Anoi.ru Kexax —Patron’s Molal—for his extensive geographical 
labours. 


1845 .—Dr, Bkk — Founder's Medal—for bis extensive explorations in 
Abyssinia. 

M. Charles Ritter— Patron’s Medal—for his important geographical 

. works. 


1846. —Count 1*. K. de Stexelecki—F ounder’s Medal—for his exploratiou 

and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, nnd in 
Van Diemen's Lan-L 

Professor A. Til MiDDEsnoarr—Patron's Medal—for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

1847. —Captain CitAHi.ES Stbet—F ounder's Medal—for his various and 

extensive explorations in Australia. 

I>r. Lct-wto Leichhardt —Patnm’a Me.hi—for a journey performed 
from Moreton Pay to Port Easington. 

1848. —Sir Janes I!r-v.se. Rajah of Sariwak and Governor of Iabuan— 

Founder’s Medal—for his expedition to Romeo. 

Captain Charles Wilkes, c.s.s.—P atron’s Medal—fur bia Voyage 
of Diaooverv in the S. Hcmispliere and in the Antarctic Regions, ia 
the years 1838-42. 

1849. — Austen H. Layard, E»i., d.c.l. m.p. —Fonnder’s Medal— for his 

contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh, 
llaron Ch. llfo el—P atron's Medal—for his explorations of Cadunew 
and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
* Kashmir und das Reich der Sick.’ 


1850. —Col. John Ch. FbAmont— Patron's Medal—for hla successful explora¬ 

tions of the Rocky Mountains and California; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 

The Rev. David Ltvnramm, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 
for his ssceesaful explorations of Sooth Africa. 

1851. — Dr. Grottos Wallin, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travsls in Arsbw- 

Mr. TnoHAJ Bai-NNca—25 Guineas—for his explorations ia the Middle 
Island of Now Zealand. 

1862.—Dr. John Rar—F ounder’s Medal—for his survey of Boothia sod rf 
the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Henet Stiuciiby—P atron’s Medal—for his Sorrel’s in 
Western Tibet. 

1853. —Mr. Francis G altox— Founder’s Medal—for his exploration* •“ 

Southern Africa. 

Commander E. A. Ixoik field, r.n.—P atron’s Medal—for bis Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin Day, Smi^) and Lancaster Sounds. 

1854. —Rear-Admiral William IIenbt Smttu—F ounder’s Medal—for k* 

valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. M*C’nnut, m.x.—Patron’s Medal—for his dis¬ 
covery of the North-West Passage. 

1855. —The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., Ac. —Patron’s Medal— for tl4 

Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. Charles J. Axuebssox— a Set of Surveying Instruments—for k " 

Travels ia South-Western Africa. 
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1856.— Elisua Kent Kane, jui. —Founder* Medal—for lii# disooverie* in 
the Polar 1 lesions. 

Heinrich Bart*, run.. Dll. —ratrou's M<n1a 1—for lii* exploration* in 
Central Africa. 

Corporal }. Y. CHURCH, of the Ror»l Engineer*—a Wstrh sod Chain— 
for Mi scientific oh*erv*tJiin» while attached to the Mission in Central 
Africa. 


1857. —Mr. Augustus C. Gregory —Founder's Medal—for hi* exploration* 

in Western and Northern Australia. 

Lieut,-Col. Andrew Scott Wacom, Bengal Engineers—Patron’* 
Medal—for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1858. —Captain Hiciiard Cou.ixson, n.x.—Founder’s Medal—for hi* Dis- 

ooveries in tbo Arctic Regioos. 

1858.—Prof. Ai.kx. Dallas Riche, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey— 
Patron’s Meiinl—for his extensive Surveys of America. 

1850.—Captain Richard F. Burton —Founder's Medal—for his Explorations 
in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain John Pallinkii— Patron’* Medal — for his explorations in 
British North America and the Rockv Mountains. 

Mr. Jomt Mack hall Stuart—* Gold Wstch—for bit Discoveries in 
South sad Central Australia. 


1860. —Lady Franklin —Founder's Medal—in commemoration of tlio dis¬ 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McClixtock, r.n.— Patron's Medal—for his 
Discoveries hi the Arctic Regions. 

1861. —Csptain John Hasnino Si-eke— Founder’s Medal—for the Discovery 

of the Great Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Africa, &c. 

Mr. John Macdocall Stuart—P atron’s Medal—for hi* Exploration* 
in the Interior of Australia. 

1®®*' Mr. Robert O Hara Burke —Founder’s Medal— for his Exploration* 
in Australia. r 

Captain Thonas Blakiston—P atron’s Medal—for hi* survey of the 
River 1 ang-uxc-kiang, 

Mr. John Kino —a Gold Wstch—for hi* meritorious conduct while 
attach*! to the Expedition under Mr. R. O’Hara Burke. 

I«h3.—Mr FiiANE^jE Gmoory—F ounder's Medal—for his exploration* in 

1 Ae * 0W »* i th— l*atron’* Mcial-for the very im.otunt ser- 
\r iC *.. Pew ^ to ^»ti*j;rmphical Science. 

‘t'i.a.T^ir OUOL<i “~‘ Goia W * teh ~ fa nenmM U i' lon - 

0oW suceesAftil Explorations in 

“is A^S^ WALXni — Wsteh-for snocwafnl Exploration. 
lS64.—Csptuu^h A. Graxt—P atron's Medal-for hi. journey from Zanxi- 
^^pe" tqUaU>ml Afr,ca to *** * company with 

^hi^i Sura-v” hi. two Geo- 

• Bakze—P atroo s Medal—for his relief of Capta. Speke and 
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Grant, nnd lit* endeavour to compete the discoveries of tlx*t 
travellers. 

Dr. A. V amiiest —the nun of 40 Ponsd*—for hi* Travels la Central 
Asia. 


186C.—Dr. Thomas TmnoK, m.d. —Founder* Medal—for Li* Researches is 
tbe Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Chandler*— Patron's Medal—for hi* Survey of the Ilivtr 
Furfla. 

M. P. B. DC Chailut— the sum of 100 Guinea*—for his .Utronctnkal 
OtMtrratlons in the Ulterior of Western Equatorial Africa. 

Mo»la AoduL Mcdjid— a Gold Watch—for hi* E*i>loration* over the 
Pamir Steppe, tec. 

1867. —Admiral Alexis Boctakoft —Founder’s Medal—for being tbe find to 

launch and navigate ship* in tlie Sea of Aral. 

Dr. Isaac L Hates— I’atron’* Medal—for his memorable expeditk* 
in 1860-61 toward* tbe open Polar Sea. 

1868. —Dr. Acucrrtrs Petermanx—F ounder’s Medal—for lii* tealou* and 

enlightened services as a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo¬ 
graphical Science. 

Mr. Gerhard Roin.rs—Patron's Medal—for hi* exteiuiive and im¬ 
portant travel* in the interior of Northern Africa. 

The PCXDIT employed by Captain T. G. Montgomerie— a Gold Watch 
—for hi* rout* »unr«y from Lake Mansarowar to Lha*o, in Great 
Thibet. 

Educational Prize:— 

Mr. Jons Wilson— the turn of Five Pound*—for racveaiful competitlm 
la Geography at the Society of Arte examination. 


18G9.—Professor A. E. Nobdexnciui.d—F ounder'* Med*l—for the lradias 
^ort^he took in the recent Swediah Exja-dition* in the North Polir 

Mrs. Mart Somerville —ratron’* Mtdal —in recognition of the *M* 
works published by her, which bavo largely benefited Geographical 
Science. 

Schools’ Prize Medals:— 

PMiaai Geography. — Hr. G. RicnwONU, Liverpool College (Gold Medilh 
Ja*. Deardex Wilde, Maacheiter Grammar School (Bronx* Med»l> 
Phytica! Orography. —»'x. GnrXDT. Rnuall School (Gold Medal> 

GtO. Wm. Gkst, Romal] School (Bronx* Medal). 

Educational Prize:— 

Mr. Joux Kidxet— the tom of Five Pound*—/or raeceoful «mpeti¬ 
tion in Geography at the Society of Arte examination. 


1870. —Lieutenant Fra*. Gassier (of the French Imperial Navy)—P»troa^ 

Medal—for hit survey of the coune of the great Cambodian Bw 
during the years 1S6&-8. 

Mr. Geokok W. Haywau>—F ounder’s Medal_For his exploration* 

in Eastern Turkman. 

Schools' Purr Medal*;— 

Political Geography —Geo. Wr. Gent, Roaull School (Gold Mol*!) 

Jaa Ht. Colux*, Liverpool CoUeg* (Bnmte Medal). 

Phytiral Geojrvphy. —0*0. GbeT BOTUOL Liverpool Colleg* (°** 
Medal). 

Martin Stewart, Romall School (Broom Medal). 

Edccatiosal Prize:— M 

Mr. Thomas Richard Clarke— the ram of Fin Pound*—for euceemfr- 
competition in Geography at tha Society of Art* examia»ti“R- 

1871. —Sir Roderick L Mcrcuiiwx, Bart.—Founder's Me ini—in wcogDiti*' 
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PRESENTATION 

or TTUC 

ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

(At the Anniversary Meeting, 24M May, 1875.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 


Tiie Gold Medals entrusted to tlio Society for the encouragement 
of Geographical science and discovery were awarded this year os 
follows:— 


The Founder’s Medal to Lieutenant Weypreeht, of the Austrian 
Navy, for the enterprise and ability he has displayed in the com- 
nund of two expeditions to the sea between Spitzborgen and Nova 
/embla; for his discovery of now lands in tho samo sea: and for 
the numerous and valuable scientific observations mudo during his 
voyages. 


I lie Patron’s Medal to M. Julius Payer, for the great service ho 
has rendered to Geography by his explorations and discoveries in 
the Arctic regions; first, as member of tho North German Expedi¬ 
tion of 1860-70, in East Greenland, and afterwards, os second in 
command to Lieutenant Weypreeht, in tho two Austrian Expe¬ 
ditions to the Nova Zambia Seaof 1871 and 1872-4, during the latter 
.■f wb,ch ho led tho sledge-party in exploring the courts of the 
newly-discovered Franz-Josef Land. 

V0 ° 1W ’ A ^H«.ngarinn AmW 

Weyprecht and ILlZyZ* ‘ ° **“• in th ° nb6onco of Licu,enant 


Tfce PwMiitvr addressed Count von Bcust as foUows 

EtauxExcT, 


* Wn “ « r rt ‘« to -ton. Ho 

r J .o7l P S^lT, w ’ “p «■ I«... 

penmtted to deliver them into tho liands of a statesman 



Sir II. C. RmvlinsOX * A Mrets. 


ex 

so well known and so universally respected throughout Europe us 
yourself. And I will venture to observe that the occasion is one 
which, from it* very exceptional character, is the more worthily 
associated with your Excellency's name, since it is the first time 
during a long scries of years that the Council of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, weighing the claims of travellers in all parts of 
the world, has decided to award both its Medals to members of the 
same Expedition, that Expedition moreover led by Austrian officers 
and supported by the private munificence of Austrian subjects, not 
only bearing honourable testimony to the maritime enterprise of 
the nation which you so ably represent, but having also achieved 
the most important Geographical discovery’ of modem times. Lieu¬ 
tenant Weyprecht, of the Austrian Navy, and Lieutenant Payer, of 
the Austrian Military service, have been associated for several years 
past in Arctic exploration. Their first joint enterprise was in the 
year 1871, when, embarked in a small sailing-vessel of only 40 tons 
measurement, they extensively explored tlio sea between Spitx- 
bergen and Nova Zornbla, and actually reached tho very high lati¬ 
tude of 70 St bringing back to Europe such a favourable account 
•of tho navigability of this part of the Arctic Ocean, that the screw- 
steamer Tfjethnff wu* fitted out in 1872 and sent to continue the 
exploration. It is this laBt Expedition—in which Lieutenant Wey¬ 
precht commanded and Lieutenant Payer led tho sledge-parties on 
shore—that has mainly earned the Medals of our Society, granted 
for important services rendered to Geographical science; for not 
only was a new and extensiva land discovered to the north-east of 
-Spitzbcrgcn, to which the name has been given of Franz-Josof Land, 
but under circumstances of extreme difficulty, owing to the immi¬ 
nent dnnger which threatened thoir ice-bound vessel, a series of 
scientific observations were made and recorded by the officors of the 
Tnjrthoff os valuable ns any ever before obtained in an Arctic voyage. 
Tho greatest credit also is duo to Lieutenant Weyprecht for bisablo 
and thoughtful management of the crew committed to hi* charge, 
for his maintenance of discipline, and hia attention to the health 
and comfort or his men, during the two winters that his vessel 
remained imbedded in tho ioo: and, finally, for tho resolution and 
skill with which, when tho extrication of the Ttgtthoff from the ice 
was manifestly impossible, ho abandoned the ship and succeeded, 
by means of loots and sledges, in conveying his party in safety to 
Nova Zembla. 

** Lieutenant Payer was distinguished as an Alpine explorer 
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Wore be joined the North German Expedition to Ei*t Greenland 
in 1869. On that occasion, however, he gained fresh laurels, having 
led the sledge-parties from the Germania in the spring of 1870 beyond 
the IV of north latitude, and having contributed two excellent 
chapters and portions of others to the account of the voyage which 
was published on the return of tlio Expedition to Europe. In 
1871 ho was again employed in tho first Austrian Expedition to 
the Nova Zembla Sea, and ably seconded Lieutenant Weyprecht 
in that navigation, when they reached 79° x. before they were 
obstructed by the ice. Lieutenant I’ayor's great and crowning 
services, however, ns an Arctic explorer have been rendered in 
connection with tho recent voyage of tho Tojelhojf. During that 
voyage, in tho early spring of 1874, and after being imprisoned for 
two Winters in the ice, Lieutenant Payor landed on Franz-Josef 
Land, and commenced a sledge-journey of 17 days to the north, 
dunng which he not only laid down tho outline of a largo extent 
or hitherto unknown land, but he ultimately reached Cape Fligdy, 
in 82 5‘, and from that elovatod point, about 1500 feet high, he 
meed the coast-line as far as 83= x„ where a remarkable heiul- 
Un<l. named Cape Vienna, formed tho western extremity of a 

ZT n , L ° PetenDann after the famous geo- 

Jeinro m r' *“* ♦. L,entc "“ t 1>u y cr «‘bm* 1 uently rejoined his 

“ h ° 80,1,11 m "fr 1 * accompanied his com¬ 
mander on their return route to Eurepe. 

P ai * n -’ tLiS CXpedilion ^ducted by Lieutenants 
V n ‘ , d PBy " r w one of ^0 most remarkable that has over 
^ nude ,n the Arctic regions. It has especially attracted Z 

•Wl, and «duranZ m WeZ a ftrfhL in *Tr f combined during, 
iU successful termination for "*** *° 

rnent to send forth the Discovery amlA&rt °" ^ G ° Teni * 

g*lliint° childreif Z^T* ^ ° n tbc ^evements of her 
^FouZr'SwreL T Ex0eU «ey. »> presenting 

** wi,h oZZtT" d i ,‘ heir Bn « Urfl b ^n>n 

°“ «>mmoa field of ireoeuml • f r “ worU, y kUow-labourers in 
OI Kwgmphical discovery and research.” 

Count von Rrrcr i • 

*« ,h : ^-SLtT2L2 *• •S' 

01 ““ ki ‘'' *” d Sitteriog ^ 
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President luwl used, and his countrymen would 1* proud of such 
testimonials from so eminent a Society. Ho was equally grateful 
to the Society and to his countrymen: to the lntter first, on account 
of the lustre they bad added by their deed* to Austro-Hungary, 
and next, because it was to them he was indebted for the kind and 
friendly reception ho had met with in this distinguished assembly. 
The medal* were a substantial pledge of tho appreciation which 
was felt in this country for tho labour* of his countrymen ; and he 
was acting in accordance with the wishes of both his Government 
and his countrymen when he tendered their sincercst good wishes 
fur tho success of tho brilliant and gallant Expedition which was so 
soon to set sail from these shores, to cany England’s “ Union Jack” 
and her bravo sailors to the far north. 


OTHER AWARDS. 

A Goi.n Watcb wns presented to Mr. W. U. Johnson, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of tho services rendered to Geography by his survey- 
jonrnev in I 860 acres* tho Kucn-Luen to llchi in Khotan, and fur 
tho aid Kubsequently rendered to Sir D. Forsyth'* Expedition whilit 
resident at Ladilk. 

Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, of tho Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, attended to receive tho watch on behalf of Mr. Johnson. 

Tho I’kmidest addressed Colonel Montgomerie as follows 

"Sir, I have tho honour to hand to you, os representing thr • 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of Iudia, a Gold Watch, which b» 
been awarded by tho Council to Mr. W. II. Johnson, who 
formerly ut tached to tho Survey, for tho great services which bo ha» 
rendered to Geography— 

“ 1 atly. By hi* visit to Khotan in I 860 , when ho approximat*ly 
fixed tho position of that important city, and was the first Engl»h* 
man who ever crossed the Knen-Luen into tho plain* of Tartary. 

“ llndly. By hia constant effort*. in his position as Comroi** in ® ,f 
of Ladftk under tho Maharaja of Cashmere, to prenioto ind** 
pendent exploration, and especially by the aid he afforded Sir D. 
Forsyth in tho recent passage of his Mission via Leh to Yarkxtw 
and Kashgar. ,g ] 

»• As Mr. .Johnson liegan life as one of your own employe* it v " 
l»e gratifying to tho Council if you will undertake to present hi* 
with this watch, as n mark of onr appreciation of hi* service#. 
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if yon will assn re him of the lively interest we shall tnko in his 
future career on that extreme frontier of our Indian empiro where 
his lot is cast.'’ 

Colonel Moxtgoxkiui; replied: — 

“ Sir Henry Kawlinson, Ladies, and Gentlemen :— I have much 
pleasure in receiving this watch for Mr. Johnson, knowing, os I 
do, how well he has deserved such an honour from this learned 
Society. 

" I am proud to think that one of my assistants on the Survey of 
tho Northern Frontier of India has been selected for such a testi¬ 
monial, looking on it, as I do, as tho meet reward for much hard 
work in purely geographical research among the upper valleys, peaks, 
and glacters of tho Himalayas. Such a recognition of his services 
is, at the same time, a compliment to tho Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, to which he had formerly tho honour to belong. 

“ I regret Mr. Johnson is not here in person, for I fcol sure that 
ho would have expressed his grateful thanks much better than I 
can for him. He is, however, unavoidably absent, having had to 
return to Indio. 

“ I know he will greatly value this recognition of his service*, 
this token of his having done good work in ihe cause of Geography: 

he w,U thoroughly appreciate it, and will, 1 know, treasure it as an 
heir-loom. 

“ A ,T Ve ' V ° r “ nd eX! ’ l0rcr from bo > hood » »°thing can gratify him 

° f "PP roval from Society, which is 
hartered to decide upon all geographical questions. 

hsL'hL ;“° UnUin r r ' Mr ‘ was always conspicuous: no 

ght, no amount of snow or ice, were sufficient to deter him if an 

^h!l£Z2\ mA th ° nUmber ° f tti **™>**°* stations 

London-wnnUil V, k ~ * possible summer-trip from 
Leh, the cat.ital " l,? u <0 *® ° n ° ° f lhe platforms from 

a pelk of S ^ ^ JohnWb «rvey party 

21.500 fcet.h'v^,L"!T 8,, \Vfrh 1 aTl t ° f tOWI *’ “ “ h ° iBht 
>n tracing th e srtifi.i 1 U telescope there is no difficulty 

flag^rwhi c h rr “ Bfm,Cnt ,° f “* nntil **• 

has since, I believe' ^ ere ® , f <1 over *** Wft * also visible, but 
to try the «ff wU of'.urh” d ,™ ye< , by li K ht,lin f?- Those who like 

metrical mark engraved .Ttl' ttU< L W l1 find *** rv>ralar T^gono- 
VOL. xr.v “ the °" t “ " ,w of the pillar. 
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•• The occasion of Mr. Johnson’s ascending to 22,300 feet «« 
owing to hi. inability to get at a valley in any other way, except 
by crossing a ridge which readied this altitude. Ho actually 
forced his way over, and was obliged to sj>end the night »t 
nearly 22,000 feet above the sea, darkness having come on before 

ho got any lower. f 

a i know this award will bo an inoontive to Mr. Johnson h wither 
exertions in all geographical matters, and as this watch is one that 
will keep good time, I trust that with it Mr. Johnson may himself 
have an opportunity of determining some further geographical 
problems for this Society. 

“Again thanking you most heartily on behalf of Mr. Johnson for 
the honour jrou have conferred on him, I have only to add that I 
will do my best to see that it is conveyed to him as safely a» 
possible, though it will be no very easy matter, as it cannot reaoh 
him till ho has again crossed the Himalayas, and reached his 
distant residence in Lad.ik, some 20 marches beyond that great 
range of mountains.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PRIZE MEDALS. 

The Hon. G. C. Bkodrick, at the invitation of tho President, 
addressed the Meeting on tho subject of tho Public Schools Pri** 
Examination of the present year, no said tho Special Subject 
for the year 1874-5 was China; General R. Strachoy being Examiner 
in Physical, and Sir Buthcrford Alcock Examiner in Politica 
Geography. The award of the Examiners was as follows 

Physical Geography. Gold Modal. —Henry Alexander Micro. 
Eton College. Bronze Medal. —Archibald Edward Garrod, Man- 
borough College. Honourably Mentioned. —C. A. Spring Bice, Eton 
College; H. Perrin, Clifton College; H. H. Hancock, Bristol Gran- 
mar School ; W. D. Thomson, Clifton College ; II. M. Platnsntr. 
City of London School. 

Political Geographt. Gold Medal.— Sidney H. B. Sounder*- 
Dulwich College. Bronze Medal. —William C. Graham, Eton Co - 
lego. Honourably Mentioned.— J. Vans Agncw, Marlborough Col leffl j 
\\; 51. H. Milner, Marlborongh College; J. F. lleycs. Liverpool 
College; D. G. Crawford, Cheltenham College; T. Knox, Hailef 
bury'c'ollege; A. S. Moriarty, Brighton College. 
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This watt the seventh year in which these examinations hod been 
held, and it was a most gratifying fuel that, although the average 
standard of attainment hail not always been os high as could have 
been wished, there nover had been wanting candidates worthy, in 
the opinion of the Examiners, to receive both the Gold and the 
Bronze medals in both divisions. At first sight, the total number 
of candidates (nineteen in each subject) might appear rather small ; 
but he thought it was as great as could bo expected, for boys at 
public schools wore now almost distracted with the multiplicity of 
examinations, and nincteeu would be considered a very respectable 
number of competitors for a college scholarship at either of the 
Universities. Nor should it bo forgotten that tho Special Subjeot 
chosen for the year required a good deal of preparation outside the 
groovo of the ordinary school studies. It was very satisfactory to 
learn, as tho Counoil had done, that so many of the successful can¬ 
didates in previous examinations had distinguished themselves in 
other studies at the Universities and elsewhere; and ho had always 
maintained that preparation for tho general Geographical papers was 
as good an investment of time as a boy at a public school could make, 
whether for tho Universities, tho Army, or tho Civil Service. 80 
much could scarcely be said for the Special Subject each year, which, 
however, was the characteristic feature of the examinations, and 
ho ventured to doubt whether any Geographer present, however 
inent, would stand much chance in tho competition, without 

”****• deftl of tim ° to special preparation, against the 
successful candidates of tho year. ° 

Tk. SpreUI SdfjM w th „ Aretjo B Tbo 

' IS* A , re,i ' l “* 1 * 8 ™** i»*~t of i„ 

S. ZLrT 1 ' wiU ‘ "Hon. oig^doc 

for the ’ , fdt * *" * notnral » wholesome thing 

with th vf of our public schools to be associated 

perilous voyage aenws the ItuA , ^ Wmrad « <* their 

imagination at ,, Seas, and stand with them, in 

longitude at all, whjJh w ! ? ntn f P 0104, 900 *• *»titude and no 

Uon would in nW WieVed the Dew «P«*- 

succeed in planting the British flag. 
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In printing the Gold Medal for Physical Geography to Mr. 
II. A. MiorB, the President said: “ 1 am very happy to present you 
with tho Gold Medal for Physical Geography. You have had on# 
of the first physical geographers in tho world for your examiner, 
General Stracliey, and having attained the Gold Medal under hia 
inspection is a very great honour indeed. I am happy to find that 
you have an hereditary connection with science: your grandfather'* 
reputation as a Botanist is known all over the world, and I trust 
this will bo an incentive to you to emulate that reputation. 

Addressing Mr. Garrod, tho President spoke theso words :— 
“ Allow me to present you with the Bronze Medal for Phystcsl 
Geography which you have earned this year. 1 believe you tho 
are connected with science, your brother being well known as » 
physiologist. I trust that that will be an incentive to you to 
further exertion in scientific studies in future.” 

Next addressing Mr. S. II. B. Saunders, tho President said: “I 
am very glad to present you with this Gold Medal for Political 
Geography. Sir Butherford Alcock, one of our Vico- Presidents, 
whoso past official connection with China rendered him master of 
the Special Subject of tho year, as far as Political Geography wi* 
concerned, was your Examiner, and it is a great honour for you that 
he reports most favourably of your work. I think that on a previous 
occasion also you were honourably mentioned, and it is very sat 1 *’ 
factory now to find that you have obtained the Gold Modal as a 
reward of persevering in the same course.” 

Addressing Mr. Graham, the President said: “ I present you with 
this Bronze Medal for Political Geography. I congratulate you i>a 
having obtained it. I congratulate Eton College also on again 
having come to the front, and sent to us a prizeman for both 
Political and Physical Geography. I say nothing in di»j>arageuieni 
of tho other schools, but it must be very satisfactory to all Etonian* 
to find their old college coming to the front in this manner, and 
sending prizemen for tho Geographical Medals.” 

The Ballot for tho Council was then taken, and tho result 
declared os follows (the names in Italics being those of the Xe* 
Councillors, and those who change office):— 

President: Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinaon, k.c.b, Sec. 1 ** 
Presidents: Sir Butherford Alcock, K.C.B, See .; Admiral Sir Georg® 
Back, n.f.L.; Vice-Admiral Sir R. Collinson. an.; Lord CotUd<*- 
Trustees: Lord Houghton, Boat*. F.Rj.; Sir Walter C. Trevelyan. 
Bart. Secretaries : Clements R. Markham. Esq, an., r.RJi.; & 
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Major, Fj*q., r.s.A. Foreign Secretary : Lord Artlmr Rnmll, m.p. Gnmi- 
n'Uors: John Ball, Esq., F.R.8.: Sir T. Fair ell Buxton, Bart.; Sir Georg* 
Campbell, k.cai., m.p. ; Captain F. J. O. Evan*, tt.s., c.n.; James 
Fergnason, Esq., r.p..s.: Bight lion. Sir II. Bartle Frere, x.c.n.; Vice- 
Admiral Sir \\ illiam II. Hall, k.c.B. ; Major-General Sir Fredorio J. 
Gold amid, K.C.8.I.; Francis Cal ton, Esq.. K.R.S. : M. E. Grant-Duff, 
haq- m.p. ; The Thtke of Manchester ; John Murray, Esq.; Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., o.c.L. ; Vice-Admiral E. Ommanney, c.n., f.p..s. ; 
General C. P. Rigby; Admiral O. II. lliehards, c.n., F.it.s.; H. Donby 
Seymour, Esq.; S. W. Silver, Esq.; General It. Strachey, F.Rjs. ; 
Sir Harry C. Varney, Bart. ; Major C. W. Wilson, r.k. Treasurer: 
Reginald T. Cocks, E*q. 


The Pkesidbxt announced, further, that the Counoil had that day- 
elected His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh as Honorary 
President of the Society, His Royal Highness having expressed his 
willingness to accept that office, and stated that ho should bo very 
happy to attend the meetings of tho Society from time to time, aud 
take the chair, on occasions when subjects wore discussed which 
concerned the profession with which ho was connected, nis Royal 
Highness would not, as Honorary President, belong to tho Council, 
hut would occupy a position next to Her Majesty, the Patron, and 
he Prince of Wales, tho Vice-Patron, of tho Society. 

A : i,!re88 ° n tho I ,r °S T0SS of Geography was then 
read by the President, after which 

.Nr G. Bower rose to propose a vote of thanks to the President 
for hi. exceedingly able and lucid address. It was, he said, per- 
nally a great satisfaction to him to return to England after 

fill A t * n ' 1 find tbe chair which wa " ‘hen so ably 

< J Nr Roderick Murchison now occupied bv Sir H. Rawlinson. 
<-w«. quite sure that the meeting would join with him in ex- 

nrintcl* V?* ?****. S,r Hcnry wouId pe™ 1 '* hi * Address to lie 
printed .ml circulated among the members of the Sociotv. 

in seconding the resolution. said ho bad had 

S “ man - V n ' cmbcr * present of tho services ren- 

years a <bo President, having been himself for 

elected him ""a ^ “I!**" 8 h * V,n « ,bat ,U >' 

to assure iK. “ » ^ ' "^-Presidents. He was able, therefore. 

Sir H> nrv R "i"' ^ * be ***** ‘hility, and wisdom with which 

Tlie v' i* W ,tt *° n tran "* ctr ' 1 ‘he business of the Si>cicty. 

1 h * 'w^lutjon was agreed to. 
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The President in returning thanks for the vote, said he should 
do hi* best during the coming year to conduct the business of the 
Sociotv as it had hitherto been conducted; but he trusted that at 
the next anniversary, os he should then have filled the chair for 
five years, he would be allowed to resign his position into fit 
hands of some younger and more active officer. Ho had ex prewed 
a hope last year that Sir Bartle Frere would resume the chAir oo 
the present occasion, and he should still have expressed tho «m» 
hope, but that in a short time Sir Bartle “would lcavo England for 
some months, as he had arranged to accompany the Prince of W ski 
to India, so that it was impossible for him to perform the dutiei 
of Presidont thia year. He had merely retired from the office of 
Vice-President in consequence or that engagement, but on bfl 
return from India it was to be hoped that he would again resume 
the high office in tho Society which he had formerly held. 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 24 th Mag , 1875. 
By Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinsox, k.c.b., f.r.s, 

D.C.L., LI-)'., ETC., PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

lx meeting you again on this, ‘tho 45th anniversary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, I am happy to be able to congratulate 
you on our increased and ever-increasing prosperity. You will 
havo learnt from the Report of the Council, which has just been 
read, that during the post twelvo months there has been a net 
increase of 200 Members, which is the largest addition that has 
been ever mado to our ranks within tho limits of the same period; 
for although last year there were ‘142 now paying Members, against 
295 of the present year, there were also 177 withdrawals, as against 
95, so that the balance is 23 in favour of the yoor now reported on. 
Our Register now exhibits tho imposing total of 3035 Fellows, of 
whom 2960 are Ordinary, and 75 arc Honorary, and Honorary 
Corresponding, Members. Our income has also steadily advanced 
until it now exceeds 70001. per annum, and if wo may judge from 
the repeated references that are made to us on Geographical subjects 
from all parts of the world, our reputation and influence havo cer¬ 
tainly not diminished. It must indeed bo a gratifying reflection to 
**** ° f ***** Socict y tI ** t il “ “winly owing to the urgent 

nnd persistent arguments impressed by your successive Presidents 
on Her Majesty’s Government, and supported by the full weight of 
your unanimous approval, that the great national undertaking of a 
• »r Expedition has been at length accomplished. The Council 
; " no * tnke *°y special credit to themselves for the success which 
llU th "* ^tended their efforts; but they do feel proud, os your 
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representatives, in baring contributed to launch an enterprise 
which, as they believe. will not only yield the ““‘valuable 
scientific results, but will redound to the honour of England, and 
will raise still higher the professional character of British tailors. 

There are two other points to which I am desirous of calling your 
attention before proceeding to our regular Report on the progress of 
Geography. The one relates to our Evening Meetings, which we are 
Btill enabled, through tbo indulgent consideration of the Senate of 
the University of London, to hold in this handsome and commo¬ 
dious Hall. On all ordinary occasions the accommodation which is 
hero furnished is ample for our requirements, and the Council would 
not therefore propose to cancel the rule which permits each l - ellow 
to introduce ono gentleman or two lady friends to our Evening 
Meetings; but on extraordinary occasions the demand for places is 
so great, that in the interests of tho Follows generally wo are 
obliged to ask for authority to limit, at our discretion, the privilege 
of admission to such meetings to ono visitor to each Member. 
Tho Council will not imposo this restriction unless they have 
reason to apprehend excessive crowding; but it is manifestly unfair 
that tho Hall should be filled with visitors to the exclusion of tho 
Fellows, and we trust, therefore, that tho compromise now suggested 
will meet with general approval. 

The other point to which I dosiro to call your attention, and which 
has, I am sure, given much satisfaction to tho Fellows, is tho im¬ 
provement in the publication of our ‘ Proceedings.’ By great assi¬ 
duity on the part of our Staff, and especially through the activity of 
our Secretary, Mr. Bates, we have been able before the Anniversary 
to present the Fellows with five numbers of our ‘ I’roceedings' for 
the current Session, instead of three numbers, as in former years; 
not only a larger amount of matter, in an improved form, being 
thus submitted for perusal, but the further advantage being gained 
of circulating detailed information of new discoveries among the 
Fellows while the interest of tho subject is still fresh in their 
memories. Tho 45th volumo of tho ‘Journal’ is also in active 
prej>aration, and will probably be finished before the end of the year, 
the material being of a very varied character, and amply sustain¬ 
ing the reputation which our publications have long enjoyed of 
furnishing the most complete record of tho present state and pro¬ 
gress of Geographical knowledge that is to be found in Europe. 

Our losses by death during the period under review have been 
exceedingly heavy, the obituary list commencing with the honoured 
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names of Sir C. Lyell, D’Avezac, and Sir IL Kellett, and closing 
within those few days with the names of Mr. Findlay and Admiral 
Shcrard Osborn, who, beloved and respected in this Society, were 
also among the foremost Geographers of tho age. 

Bur-Admiral Sh era tin Os nous, c.b. —In Sheranl Osborn the 
Society has lost one of its most active and valued members. De¬ 
voted to his profession, an ardent geographer, an open-handed 
yet judicious encourager of enterprise, his bright and genial face 
will long be missed, and his place among ns will not easily bo 
filled. In tho half-century that Osliorn lived he did bis full share 
of valuable work; and although he turned his hand to many 
things, yet there was a thoroughness and completeness in all he 
did which is rarely found combined with that versatility of genius 
which distinguished our lamented friend. Gifted with rare 
abilities, capable alike of conceiving great projects and of close and 
searching attention to minuto details, endowed with warm sym¬ 
pathies and with an unusual power of attracting the devoted affec¬ 
tion of those with whom he worked, he, through life, brought all 
the powers of his mind to bear on one object, which ho sought in 
many ways. He loved his profession with a pure and unselfish 
devotion, and he saw how closely the best interests of tho Navy 
were connected with the objects of this Society. Ilenco it was his 
perception of what was most conducive to the good of tho Navy 
(hat led him to become an ardent geographer. He saw that in time 
of peace, exploration and discovery were the legitimate substitutes 
for warlike enterprises; and it was in his successful enforcement of 
this truth that bis greatest service to his country lies. The story 
of Osborn’s life thus furnishes a bright example of devotion to a 
noblo profession, and of zealous and successful efforts to advance its 
true interests ; on the one hand, by improving every branch of tho 
Navy as a power in time of war, on tho other by furthering geo¬ 
graphical research, and advancing those great geographical and 
commercial enterprises which Osborn looked upon us the legitimate 
battles and victories of the Navy in time of peace. 

Shorard Osborn was the son of a Colonel in the Madras Army, 
and was born on tho 25th of April, 1822. In September 1837. at 
tho ago of fifteen, he entered the Navy os a first-class volunteer on 
l»>ard H.JLS. Hyacinth, an 18-gun corvette, commanded by Captain 
M arren, who gave him the nomination. After visiting Bombay 
and Trinoomalee, the Hyacinth arrived at Singapore in May 1838, 
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i was em ,,loyod to drive tho insnrgent Malay* out of Quedah, a 
"i, „ «,SliL« poninwUa, MA it — '■» Brit- 1 l” 1 ”? V> 
rwton.' to tho King of Siom. She loft IWtg » soptotnhor U38. 
in order to blockade Quedah and the River Parlis. For thin pur¬ 
pose Captain Warren, besides hi* own ship, had thrw luggor-ngg. 
iZhoaU. manned by Malay*; and the command ofon. cHte 
called the Emerald, was entrusted to young O-born. him, a. » 
midahipman. and when only sixteen, Shsrard Osborn took Co - 
nnmd of hi* first ship on December 8th, 1838. "All was bnght 
„nd beautiful to mo," he says. “ 1W. young as I was, in a 
position of trust and responsibility, enjoying all the sweets of com- 
Land and still too young to feel it* anxieties, it was indeed the 
sunny side of the world that I was then enjoying, and as. with a 
throbbing pulse and zealous heart, I walked my own quarter-deck, 
how earnest, in all the honesty of youth, were my resolutions to 
deserve well of my profession." Then followed an exciting time, 
chasing and capturing piratical proAru, service on shoro and up 
rivers, and some ha«l fighting, until Quedah was evacuated in the 
following March. At last tho time came for giving up hi* indepen¬ 
dent command and returning to the Ilyaeinii. “ It was not with¬ 
out regret," Osborn tells us, “ that I bid my crew good-bye; for my 
first essay as a captain had been a very very happy ono; and if ever 
a set of poor fellows tried to show that the feeling was mutual, it 
was exhibited in the warm good-bye of Jadee and his swarthy 
crew." Osborn kept a careful journal, noting down all he »*■ 
read, or felt, and in 1857 the portion of it relating to the (.tuedab 
campaign was published, with a dedication to his beloved old com¬ 
mander, Captain W. Warren, C.B. It is one of the most charming 
naval stories of this century, full of tales of adventure and of in¬ 
formation conveyed in a pleasant and genial form, and has been the 
delight of many a young officer who lias learnt from * Quedah tho 
importance of keeping a journal. Osborn always said that to a 
steady habit of journalising, noting down all lie saw, and educating 
himself with his journal, he was mainly indebted for being ablo to 
fight his way up an arduous profession. 

^Aftcr the Quedah service tho Ilyaanth went to China, and Osborn 
was in her at tho reduction of fanton in 1841. In 1842 he joined 
the Clio, commanded by Captain Tronbridgo, with whom he served 
on shore at the capture of the batteries of Woosnng on the lfith of 
June. He was afterwards in the Volaye, and returned homo in tho 
Columbine in 1843. 
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- On the 6th of December, 1843, he passed his examination for Lieu¬ 
tenant, and was appointed to the Excellent, at Portsmouth, where he 
was a messmate of several of the gallant young officers who after- 
wanls joined Sir John Frnnklin’B Expedition, and whom he had 
previously known in Chinn. After studying gunnery for a year, ho 
paved out early in 1844 with a first-class certificate as gunnery 
officer, and wmi specially selected as Gunnery Mate of H.M.S. 
(WZisyirood, an 80-gnn line-of-hattle ship, which was commissioned 
as Flag-ship in the Pacific on May 4tb, 1844. 

Tho CoUingufood tore tho flag of Admiral Sir George Seymour, 
and was, in her day, tho smartest as well as the happiest ship in the 
service. Her Captain was the late Admiral Sir Robert Smart, her 
Commander was tho present Admiral H. Brondhead; and it is a 
remarkable fact that no less than five naval squadrons ore at this 
moment commanded by old CollingmxxU, namely, the Channel, the 
East Indian, the Pacific, the Australian, and tho Flying Squadrons. 
Sherard Osborn brought the gunnery-drill of the ( ollinywooi, both 
as regards general quarters and small-arm practice on shore, to a 
very high degree of efficiency, serving as Mate until his promotion 
on May 4th, 184«, and afterwards as Gunnery Lieutenant until the 
ship was paid off on July 20th, 1848. In the Colhngieood Chtborn 
visited most of the ports on the west coasts of South America, 
Mexico, and California,and tho Society and Sandwich Islands; and 
he was especially fascinated by the grandeur of the river systems of 
South America, as future fluvial highways of commerce. lie col¬ 
lected and wrote much on this subject; and it is very interesting, 
a* instancing the completeness of all his life-work, that in after 
years, as one of the Directors of the Amazon Steam Navigation 
Company, ho should have been able to realise one of the dreams of 
his youth. 

After the CoWngtcood was paid off, Osborn was appointed to com¬ 
mand the small screw-steamer Thtarf, for service on the coast of 
Ireland during the Smith O’Brien riots, and received great praise 
for his gallantry and seamanship in saving her when in a sinking 
state, after a heavy gale of wind. But on tho return of Sir James 
Rom in the autumn of 1849, the fate of Sir John 1 ranklin s Expe¬ 
dition, in which were manv of his own friends and messmates, 
absorbed all his attention, and aroused his enthusiasm to the utmost. 
For it was proposed, and in very influential quarters, that the search 
for the Erebus and Terror should bo abandoned, it being suggested 
that these ships had never entered I-ancaster Sound, but bad gone 
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down in Baffin Bay. Osborn hotly opposed this advice with all 
the energy of hi* Jhanudcr, repelling the arguments of those who 
wished to abandon Franklin to hi* fate with scornful indignation, 
lie aroused the country, and before the close of 1849 the Govern¬ 
ment liad resolved to renew the search. 

The Arctic Expedition of 1850-51, under Captain 11. T. Austin, 
cm., consisted of two nailing-vessels, tho Resolute and As ti s kmn , and 
two steam-tenders ; and Osborn received the command of the steamer 
Pioneer, as tendor to Captain Austin’s ship, the Resolute. This 
Expedition, taken as a whole, and considering its various results, 
wa» tho most successful and important that ever entered the Arctic 
regions. Captain Austin’s arrangements for wintcr-qnartcrs, and 
the system he introduced, secured not only the health but the cheer¬ 
fulness and happiness of officers and men. There was no sickness, 
and the only death wa* due to an accident. M'Clintock, who had 
the experience of Sir James Ross’* Expedition to aid him, developed 
tho system of sledge-travelling under Austin, and brought it to 
great perfection, so that many hundreds of miles were explored. 
Osborn showed the importance of steam-power in the ice, and hi* 
exploits in Melville Bay led directly to the adoption of powerful 
screw-steamers for the whaling fleet This was his Rpocial part of 
the work; but he was one of tho loading spirits of the expedition, 
nnd accompanied Captain Ommanney in the journey across the 
frozen sea to Cape Walker, and onward*, in independent command, 
to the western extreme of Prince of Wales Land. Fifteen sledges, 
manned by 105 officers and men, were equipped for tho search, and 
nobly did they all do their work. Bnt Osborn gives the chief credit 
to tho mon. •* On them fell the hard labour, to us fell the honour* 
of the enterprise; yet none exoelled the men in cheerfulness and 
sanguine hopefulness." Of the officers, “ M'Clintock," says Osborn, 
“ had fairly won the palm; in eighty days ho had travelled 800 
miles, and hrartily did all congratulate him on his success.” 

On the return of Captain Austin’s Expedition in the autumn of 
1851, Osborn again pleaded earnestly for a renewal of the search. 
I’ntil the fate of Franklin and his people was discovered, and the 
records brought home, and not till then, Osborn again and again 
declared, wonld England have done her duty towards the captains, 
officer*, and crews of 1I.M.S. Erebus and Terror. The publication of 
hi* • Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ in February 1852, which 
contains an admirable account of ice-navigntion in Melville Bay, of 
Arctic winter-quarters, and of Arctic sledge-travelling, stimulated 
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public intercut, and early in 1852 the dispatch of another expedition 
»'M decided upon. Osborn again commanded the Pioneer, haring 
been promoted to the rank of Commander; and, owing to his previous 
experience, his presence in the expedition was invalnable. Ho 
passed two most trying winters np Wellington Chnnnel, and rnndo 
long sledge-journeys, one of which, exceeding a thousand miles, on 
foot Returning homo in the autumn of 1855, he for a few months 
was Commander of the Norfolk District Coast Guard, an appoint¬ 
ment he accepted to recruit his health, lie had been for five sum¬ 
mers and three wintorv in the Arctic regions, a service which ho 
ever looked upon as an invaluable training for a naval officer, and 
from the day of his return he contemplated the renewal of scientific 
Arctic research at some future day. During the brief interval of 
rest he undertook the difficult task of editing the journals of Sir 
Robert M'Clure, and in April 1856 was published, * The Discovery 
of a North-West Passage by H.M.S. Investigator, Captain R. M*C'lure, 
edited by Captain Sherard Osborn,’ which has since passed through 
four editions. 

The Crimean war had broken out before the return of tho Arctic 
Expedition, and Sherard Osborn was soon called from his brief 
rest to active service. He was apjiointod to II.Mij. Vetmtimt in 
the Black Sea, and assisted Admiral Boxer in restoring order in 
Balaklava Harbour. He was present at the capture of Kertch, and 
in the spring of 1855 ho succeeded Captain Lyon* in command of 
a light squadron, of fourteen to eighteen gunboats and dispatch 
vessels in the Sea of Azov, the shores of whioh were lined with 
extensive depAts of provisions for the supply of SobastopoL With 
extraordinary dash and celerity Osborn attacked position after 
position, and destroyed tho accumulated stores at Berdiansk, Tagan¬ 
rog, Gheisk, and Arabat. During the campaign of 1855 ho was 
promoted to post-rank, and, at the special request of Sir Edmond 
Lyons, was appointed to the Medusa, in which vessel ho continued 
to command tho Sea of Azov squadron until tho signature of the 
treaty of peace. In this remarkahlo service Sherard Osborn dis¬ 
played great powers of organization, combined with dash and 
rapidity of action. In recognition of its value he was created a 
t umpanion of the Order of the Bath, an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and of the Medjidje. 

^ It was at this time, in 1856, that Sherard Osborn became a 
bellow of the Royal Geographical Society, just nineteen yean "go, 
and in 1857 he contributed a paper *On the Geography of tho 
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Sea of Azov. the TatriJ Sea, and the adjacent Coasts, with Remarks 
on their Commercial Future.* which was published in the twenty- 

seventh volume of our * Journal.' 

In the spring of 1867 Captain Osborn was appointed to II.M.S. 
Furiout, on the breaking out of tko war with China, and he wua 
entrusted with tho responsible duty of escorting fifteeu gunboats 
to China, some of them of tho lightest draught that had ever passed 
the Cape. Sir William Palmer, the Commander-in Chief at Devon- 
port, was so much struck with tho arduous nature of the task 
that^ in giving Captain Osborn his parting orders, ho said, in the 
presence of his Secretary, Mr. Charles Richards, “If you ever. 
Sir, deliver all that squadron safe to your Admiral in China, you 
deserve to be made a Commodore.” By carrying the squadron on a 
great circle to the south of the Capo the passage was made without 
a single disaster; tho gunboats arrived safely at IIong-Kong, and 
their presence changed tho character of the war, and brought our 
negotiations to a successful issue. Captain Osborn took a pro¬ 
minent part in all tho operations of the war, from tho escalade of 
Canton to the capture of the Taka Forts in 1858, and he was the 
first to reach tho city of Tien-tsin. Ho afterwards took Lord Elgin 
to Ja{*in, and led tho squadron beyond the surveyed portion of 
Yedo Bay, until tho ships were anchored within gunshot of the 
capital; which secured the signature of a satisfactory treaty between 
Great Britain and Japan. 

In September 1858 tho quostion arose as to how far it was pos¬ 
sible to declare tho River Yang-Uze navigable for Europeans, and 
Captain Osborn undertook to test it by taking tho Furiout, accom* 
|xtnied by the Cruitcr and two gunboats, up tho river as far os sho 
would go. The river was falling, and the navigation was most 
intricate and difficult. Several times the Furiout had to be cleared 
to her keel, in order to float her off unknown reefs and shoals; but 
lie succeeded in reaching Hankow, 600 miles from the sea. The 
service was a most important one, for it enabled Lord Elgin to 
insist on tho river being opened to foreign commerce; and at this 
moment there is a line of steamers on it carrying a valuable Euro- 
l»can trade. The Ambassador spoke of the transport of tho Furiou* 
to Hankow os a feat unparalleled in naval history, and added that 
the successful i»uo of tho undertaking was due “ to the energy, pro* 
fessional skill, courage, and judgment, of Captain Osborn and his able 
Master," Mr. Stophon Court, another old Arctic officer, who bed 
served with distinction in tho Inrttiigaior under Sir Robert MHjlurv- 
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In 1859 Sherard Osborn returned to England in shattered 
health, and worked hard to support his family by literary labours, 
no published his * Cruise in Japanese Waters,’ ‘The Fight on the 
Pciho,’ • On Allied Operations in China,’ • Our Position with China,’ 
* War and Progress in China,’ and * A Cruise in the Yangtszc,' as 
articles in ‘Blackwood's Magazine' in 1859 and 1860. In the 
same periodical ho also published * The Voyage of the Fox in the 
Arctic Seas,’ in January 1860; ‘Iron Clad Ships of War,’ in No¬ 
vember and December 1860, and March 1861; * The Trans¬ 
atlantic Telegraph Iceland Route,’ in February 1861; and ‘The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,' in March 1861. It was in De¬ 
cember 1859, also, that he published his charming memoir of the 
illustrious Arctic navigator for whoso succour lie had devoted the 
best years of his own life. * The Career, Lost Voyage, and Fate of 
Sir John Franklin,’ was one of Sherard Osborn's noblest literary 
efforts. At this period, also, Osborn contributed two papers to our 
‘ Proceedings,' namely, ‘ Remarks upon the Amount of Light experi¬ 
enced in High Northern Latitudes during the Absence of the Sun,’ 
and ‘ Notes Geographical and Commercial made during the Passage 
of n.M.S. Furious in 1858 from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pecheli 
and back.’ 

In 1861 Captain Osborn was appointed to n.M.S. Donegal, and 
served on the coast of Mexico until the following year, when the 
Donegal was paid off. In June 1862 a proposal was made to Shorard 
Osborn by Mr. Lay, as agent to tbe Chinese Government, that he 
should take command of a large squadron of armed vessels to be 
equipped by him in England for the suppression of piracy on tho 
coast of China, on the understanding that he would not be placed 
under any native authorities, but receive his orders direct from the 
Emperor. A squadron of six vessels was constructed, equipped, and 
carried to the neighbourhood of Peking in 1863, with Osborn in 
supreme command, and Charles Forbes, Burgoyne, Allen Young, 
and Spencer Chapmnn under him. But, on reporting himself. 
Osborn found that tho Chinese Government repudiated the engage¬ 
ments of its agent, and wished to place a mandarin ss a superior 
officer over him; and he found also that the altered conditions 
were likely to cause embarrassment to his own Government. 
On the ono hand, he still had the opportunity of making a large 
fortune in a perfectly legitimate way; on tho other, he saw that 
his continuance in command might prove compromising to British 
interests in China. He took n truly patriotic course,—racrificed 
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private considerations to the interests of his country, and withdrew 
the whole force. For this unselfish decision ho received the 
warmest official commendation, and the cordial personal thanks of 
Lord Palmerston. But anyone who knew Osborn could have no 
doubt of his course of action under such circumstances. Devotion 
to his profession and love of country were the ruling passions of 

his life. ... 

At this timo Captain Cowpcr Coles was urging hi* turret system, 
which he hod first conceived while serving under Sherard Oislwru 
in the Sea of Azov, on the attention of tho Admiralty. In deve¬ 
loping his ideas Captain Coles hod always received cordial encou¬ 
ragement from Oslwrn ; and in 1864 Captain Osborn was appointed 
to II.M.S. Royal Sotvrei'jn, an old line-of-battle ship which had been 
cut down and specially adapted to test tho new turret system 
invented by Cowper Coles. Osborn held this command until the 
end of 1864, and reported on tho perfect success with which 12-ton 
guns were for tho first time used at sea. and generally on the 
excellence of the turret system. 

It was during this period of homo service that Osborn at length 
found time to turn his attention to a renewal of Arctic discovery. He 
was perfect master of his subject, and had read and carefully weighed 
all that had been done and written on Arctic matters, both befure 
and since his own return from the far north in 1845. Ho knew 
that if the unknown region round the Pole was to be discovered and 
explored, it must be by that system of sledge-travelling which was 
developed in Captain Austin’s Expedition by Sir Leopold M'Clin- 
tock. Consequently the route to be selected must bo that which, 
while offering the greatest facilities for retreat, also furnished the 
means of travelling along a continuous coast-line running north¬ 
ward*, In his memorable paper, read before the Geographical 
Society on January 23rd, 1865, Sheranl Osborn eloquently advo¬ 
cated the dispatch of a naval Arctic Expedition to explore the 
unknown Polar region by the rente of Smith Sound, and consist¬ 
ing of two vessels. Never was there so large and enthusiastic a 
gathering of Arctio officers and men of icieneo; and it was felt 
that, in spite of delays and sneers and divided counsels, Osborn'* 
proposal would eventually bo adopted. He had on his side corn - 
plete knowledge, judgment, tact, untiring energy, and perseverance. 
In his youth Osborn was impetuous, and was occasionally hurried 
by his zeal into writing or saying things which created opposition. 
But in his mature years this impetuosity was kept well in hand, 
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and became a useful servant to aid in the achievement of great 
ends. The subject was thoroughly ventilated in 1865; articles 
were written in leading periodicals, and the public becamo accus¬ 
tomed to its discussion; Osborn was satisfied with this result for 
the moment, and bided his time. 

His great talent for organisation led to his being offered and to 
his accepting tho appointment of Agent to the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Bailway, and he sailed for Bombay in March 1865. During 
the following year he devoted his whole energies to tho improve¬ 
ment of arrangements for the traffic, and especially for the transport 
and shipment of ootton bales, nnd ho effected great and extensive 
reforms. When, in April 1866, he was obliged to resign his appoint¬ 
ment and return to England, owing to ill health, tho Government 
of Bombay expressed “ very sincere regret at the prospect of tho 
loss of his services, which have been most valuable to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the public." In 1867 he became Managing Director 
of the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company, for the 
purpose of giving his professional knowledge to the work of 
establishing submarine telegraph communication between Great 
Britain and her Eastern and Australian possessions. In four years 
this undertaking was completed by a series of submarine cablos from 
l'almoulh, the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, to India. China, and 
Australia. Sherard Osborn, in completing this great work, served 
the commercial as well as the naval and military interests of his 
country; and when he- read his paper at onr Mooting on Novem¬ 
ber 29th, 1870, * On the Geography of the Bod of the Atlantic, 
Indian Ocean, nnd Mediterranean Sea,’ he announced that during 
the two previous years his Company had laid 17,000 miles of 
cable, wurth 6,000,000/. He continued to preside over tho work 
"f the Telegraph Maintenance Company from 1867 to 1873. 

In 1868 Shorard Osltorn contested Birkenhead in the Liberal 
interest, and fonght a gallant battle against tho overpowering local 
influence of Messrs. Laird. His failure was nn nndonbted loss to 
t e Honse of Commons nnd to the country. He had a most agreeable 
' "ice, great powers of diction, and a ready fluency, which, added 
t" his extensive snd varied knowledge, and his aptitude as an 
p tn ' n ^ ,1r » < or and organiser of work, would have ensured to him 
ur lamentary and official success. In 1871 he had command of 

" ^ frru ^ et in the Channel squadron for some months, and on 
t ie _.'tb of May, 1873, he was promoted to the rank of Bear-Admiral, 
n 18»)i ho published two articles in ‘Blackwood’s Magnxine' on 
VOL. XLV. •• 
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. Onr Naval Defences’ and on ‘The Tnrret-sh»F of England and 
America;’ and in 1873 ho brought out a thoughtful and moat 

valuable pamphlet on coast defence*. . 

Ever roaloos for the advancement of tho object* of this Society, 
and desirous of giving some lasting mark of his sense of the use that 
„ur library had often been to him in his researches, he quite recent!) 
presented the Council with the sum of 2001.. to bo laid out in tho 
purchase- of valuable works. He did not intend that the name of 
the iriver should become known, but his death removes all necessity 
for concealment, and it i* right that the Fellows should know to 
whom wo are indebted for this munificent gift. 

After preparing the way by repeated recurrence to the subject in 
periodicals, Sherard Osborn read his second paper, ‘ On the Renewal 
of Arctic Exploration,’ at a meeting of our Society in January 1872. 
He maintained the same views a* he had propounded in 1865, and 
again urged the value and importance of such expeditions as a school 
for training naval officers, and as a noble and useful occupation in 
time of peace. The interval had been well spent, and it was found 
that all Arctic authorities were now unanimously in favour of Sherard 
Osborn’s route by Smith Sound. It was clear that the public mind 
was moved, and "that it only remained to convince the Government 
that such was the case. During 1872 an exhaustive Memorandum 
on the scientific results to be obtained by Arctic exploration was 
prepared, the greater part of which was written by Osborn; and m 
December he accompanied onr deputation to Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Goachen, and took a leading part in the representations that were 


made. But the result was unsatisfactory. 

Sherard Osborn found tbnt the obstacle was the official objection, 
based on the alleged difficulties and danger of ice-navigation. He 
therefore became convinced that this objection must be removed, 
and that the only practical way of getting rid of it was to dispatch 
a naval officer to the Arctic regions to give a lively and fresh report 
on ice-navigation and on the modern system of overcoming obstacles 
to progress in the ioe. He selected for this service Commander 
A. H. Markham, who, under Admiral Osborn’s auspices, visited 
Baffin Bay, Barrow Strait, and the Gulf of Boothia in a whaler, 
acquired a thorough knowledge of ice-navigation with the aid of 
steam, and returned in perfect safety. , The results of his observa¬ 
tions were published in a work, entitled * A Whaling Cruiso to 
Baffin Bay, in 1873,’ to which Sherard Osborn wrote an introduc¬ 
tion. Strengthened with this additional evidence, I and the Pre«' 
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dent of tho Royal Society, accompanied by Admiral Sherard Osborn, 
hod an interview with the Prime Minister on August 1st, 1874, the 
result of which is well known. An Arctio Expedition was decided 
upon, and in December of last year a Committee, consisting of 
Admiruls Richards, M'Clintock, and Sherard Osborn, was appointed 
by tho Admiralty to arrange nil tho details, and to recommend the 
instructions that should be given to tho leader of tho Expedition. 
Their arduous labours were completed last March ; and thus, after 
ten years, the efforts of Sherard Osborn to secure the dispatch of an 
Expedition to discover and explore the unknown region round the 
Polo were at length crowned with success. 

The loss of onr lamented Associate at such a moment is peculiarly 
sad. On Monday, the 3rd of May, he went to Portsmouth, and was 
constantly on board the Alert and Ditcovery during the two fol¬ 
lowing days, making tho acquaintance of the younger officers, 
offering useful suggestions, and doing many acts of thoughtful 
kindness. On the 5th, he returned to London; and he died very 
suddenly, and without any warning of illness, on the evening of the 
Cth of May. His remains were interred in the nighgate Cemetery 
on Monday the 10th, tho very day on which wo all looked forward 
to hearing his cheery voice in this room. I and the 8ocretary of 
our Society were among the numerous old friends who followed 
him to his last resting-place. Many comrades in the Arctic regions 
stood round his grave:—Sir Leopold M'Clintock, Admiral Richards, 
Captain Allen, Mr. Clements Markham, Dr. Lyall, Dr. Pickthorn, 
Mr. Allen Young, and Mr. John Barron', tho long-tried friend of all 
Arctio voyagers. The Expedition which is about to sail was repre¬ 
sented by Captain Nares, Captain Stephenson, Commander A. H. 
Markhum, and Lieutenants Giffurd, Parr, Rawson, and Egcrton. Of 
old Collinywoods there wore Admiral Rowloy Lambert, and Mr. 
Clements Markham; and of other old friends and messmates— 
Sir John Hay, Captains Mayne, Seymour, Davidson, Forbes, Mr. 
Sponoor Chapman, and Colonel Jenlrin Jones, were present. 

Sherard Osborn had just reached the ago of fifty-three. Few men 
liavo completed so much work of lasting and permanent value in so 
short a space of time. His loss will be long and doeply felt in the 
public service, by the Fellows and Council of this Society, and by a 
wide circle of friends. It is a sad commencement for the Arctic 
Expedition. But it should not and will not cast gloom over it 
.Sherard Osborn has been called away after having done his work 
bravely and manfully in this world. A truer sailor, a braver 
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officer, a kinder and more wam-beartod friend, never breathed. 
He leave* behind him a bright example to follow, and that example 
will strengthen the resolve* of the young Arctic officer* to deserve 
the praise which ho wo.ld have given them with no spanng hand, 
and to do honour to that noble profession which Shcrard Osborn 

loved so well. 


At rv Avr.ni Games Fivw.at.— A name known wherever tho flag 
of tho British Marine lias floated, is placed in the list of our^ losses 
during the Session just drawing to a close. Mr. Findlay’s con¬ 
nection with this Society dates from the year IP44, and during the 
last nineteen years, with two short intervals, ho had been an active 
and much-esteemed Member of its Council and Committee*. Ho 
was born in London, January 6th, 1812; hi* physique during his 
life, which was never equal to his mental powers, liecame gradually 
impaired as the latter ripened, and ho died at Hover on the 3rd 
of the present month, in his 64th year, the event being precipitated 
by the loss of his wife a few weeks previously. 

" Mr. Findlay’s younger days were occupied in tho compilation 
of Geographical and Hydrographical works, of which his Atlases 
of Ancient and Comparative Geography are best known to the 
public. But ho did not confine himself to one department of 
geographical work, his talents soon finding scope in supplying the 
wants of a class whose literature is to the landsman a scaled book; 
and by the death of John Purdy, the Hydrographer, in 1843, he 
was placed in the position of successor to this branch of nautical re¬ 
search and authorship. One of his first works of real importance to 
the maritime world was the exhaustive “Directory for tho Naviga¬ 
tion of tho Pacific Ocean,’ comprising 1400 pages. This was pub¬ 
lished in 1851, and for its production he was highly complimented 
in different quarters, and especially by our former President, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Years of intense labour and application 
were devoted to this work, which stood os the foundation and 
model for all his later productions. 

By tho death of Mr. Laurie in 1858, who had previously been the 
medium of making public Mr. Findlay's works, sn opportunity wo* 
offered for an enlarged field of enterprise and usefulness, of which 
he took advantage, resuscitating a business which boasts of being 
the oldest of its class in Europe but one, and that the respected 
bouse of Van Keulen, of Amsterdam, which has existed nearly two 
and a half centuries. Since that date bo has been patiently and 
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thoroughly working out the designs which he bad formed, and which 
he lived to accomplish, the greatest of thorn being his series of ‘ Six 
Nautical Directories for the whole World,’ comprising 6000 pages. 
These constitute a monument of industry and perseverance, and aro 
accepted os standard authorities in every quarter of the globe. IDs 
books, including the above with the minor but equally valuable 
‘Soiling Directions,’ amount altogether to the enormous total of 
nearly 10,000 pages, and all are now in constant and doily use. 

As a Cartographer Mr. Findlay showed u practical knowledge 
of the sailor’s requirements which the Hydrographic Dej>artment of 
the Admiralty were not able to surpass, and his series of Charts 
are well known and appreciated by the Mercantile Marine. 

Notwithstanding that his own occupations demanded all his 
energy, he contrived to study numerous branches of science, the 
results of which, from time to time, were communicated to this and 
other Societies for the public benefit, and for one of these, on * The 
English Lighthouse System,’ the Society of Arts awarded him a 
Medal. 

Mr. Findlay was endowed with a wonderfully retentive memory, 
which stored np information from all sources, and readily yielded 
itself for nse, when called upon, to the most rninnto detail. The 
multitude of subjects with which he was conversant was always 
a matter of surprise to his numerous scientific and other friends. The 
subject of Ocean Currents was one to which he gave great thought 
und attention, and he endeavoured, by the digestion of all available 
information, to reduce to order and usefulness the system of Nature's 
laws for the advantage of the seaman. On several occasions this 
Society has received valuable additions to its * Journal ’ from his 
fertile brain and ready pen, one of which, on the Gulf-stream 
controversy, will be fresh in tho minds of many. 

In Arctic discoveries lie always took a deep interest. At tho 
t ime of iiir John Franklin’s catastrophe ho aifted tho nncortainty of 
his route in an ablo paper contained in the 26th volnmo of tho 
Journal, and ho served us a member of tho Arctic Committee of 
our Society which prepared tho arguments that have at length led 
to our Govern me ut undertaking the Expedition now on foot. 

Although Mr. Findlay’s works are principally Hydrographical, 

> > t ho was ever competent to take part in Geographical discussions, 
•uni devoted much time to his friend Dr. Livingstone’s labours, for 
"hose determined character ho had much admiration; indeed 
the question of the Sources of tho Nile was tho last subject of 
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bis careful investigations, as it was that of hi* lamented fnei.d. 
Tlio 29th volume of the Society’s ‘Journal, which is occupied 
entirely by Captain Burton’s detailed account of his researches^ 
company with Captain Speke, in the Lake Regions of tentanl 
Equatorial Africa during the years 1857-9, is illustrated by a Map 
of their routes, constructed by Mr. Findlay from the observation* 
of Captain Speke. This Map has since been extensively used as a 
foundation for numerous delineations of the successive explora¬ 
tions of Livingstone/JJrant, and Baker. Tho question of the 
connection of the Lake Tanganyika with tho Nilo formed tho sub¬ 
ject of a paper contained in tho 27th volume of the ‘ Journal, 
accompanied by a comparative scries of Maps relating to the 


northern end of tho lake. 

Ilo was elected an Honorary Member of the Societu Geografica 
Italians in 1870, under tho Presidency of that ablo Geographer, the 
Chevalier Cristoforo Negri. 

Mr. Findlay’s private lifo is known to few, hut those who are 
acquainted with it held in tho greatest respect his noble and un¬ 
selfish spirit. Leaving no children to continue his good name, 
he has entrusted this duty to his nephews, who, uniting their 
efforts, will doubtless endeavour to maintain tho reputation of his 


works, and in so doing perpetuate his memory. 


M. d’Avezac.— During tho past year we have lost our oldest and 
one of the most distinguished of our Honorary Corresponding Meui- 
heru, 31. d’Avetac. Tho death of this eminont French geographer 
has been deeply felt by his own countrymen; but his labours 
during more than half a century Lave been too valuable to geo¬ 
graphers of all nations not to have called forth a feeling of general 
regret at his loss. 

3Iarie-Amand-Pascal d’Avczac de Castora 3Iacnya was born at 
Tarbes on tho 18th April, 1800, of an old family of excellent posi¬ 
tion in Bigorre, on which country ho published, in 1823, a work in 
two volumes, entitled • Essais historiques sur le Bigorre.’ 

In 1833 he read beforo the Academy of Sciences in Pans * 
memoir, entitled * Examon ot rectification dos positions deter¬ 
mines astronomiquement en Afriquepar Mungo Park;’ and from this 
period till his death we find him producing a multiplicity of 
valuable geographical works, from the number of which I 011,1 
only afford spaco to quote such os most prominently indicate the 
extent and variety of his attainments, and of his application of them- 
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la lus ‘Esqaissc general o do l'Afrique, ot l'Afrique ancienno,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1844,and in his* lies d’Afriquo,' published in 1848, wo find 
combined in him tho historian, the descriptive geographer, tho man 
of science, and tho antiquary. Of the interest he took in technical 
geography, we have evidence in his ‘ A port'll historiquo sur la 
Boussulo ct ses Applications a l'fitudo des Phenom6nes du Mag- 
nvtismo Terrestre,' published in 1860, and in his ‘ Coup d’eoil his- 
torique sur la Projection des Cartes do Geographic,’ published in 
1863. Tho predilections of M. d'Avezac, however, mainly leaned 
to tho antiquarian side of geography. In 1852 he published a 
valuablo memoir on tho ancient Istriot geographer, ‘ Ethicus.’ In 
1845 ho had brought out a little work on ' Les lies fantastiquos de 
l'Ocean occidental du moyen uge; * and it was about this time 
(1845-6) that his researches into tho history of Atlantic discovery 
led lu'm to dispute the claims to priority on behalf of tho Portu¬ 
guese, which had been put forth in 1842 by tho Viscomto de San- 
tarem. While it is impossible to doubt that each of these learned 
men was actuated by the most honourable motives, it is, perhaps, 
equally to be feared that the love of country carried each some¬ 
what beyond the limits of impartial criticism. But not tho less 
havo tho learned researches of the two supplied us with a variety 
of (acta of much value in tho history of geography. In later days 
M. d'Avezac has occupied himself with * Considerations geographi- 
ques sur le Bread, u propos de Hiiatoiro do oet empire par M. dc 
Varnhagen,' and with dissertations on the date of tho birth of 
Columbus, and the authenticity of the narrative of the life of the 
groat discoverer by his son Ferdinand. 

M. d'Avezac was admitted into the Sooi6te do Geographic in 
Paris in 1831, and from 1833 to 1835 occupied the post of 44 Secre¬ 
taire General ” to the Society. Thirteen times ho was elected Vice- 
President, and six different times he had tho honour of occupying 
the ohnir of President of tho Society. In 1873 ho received, as on 
entirely exceptional honour, tho title of honorary President of the 
Central Commission of the Socioty. M. d’Avezac was a member of 
tho Institute of France, and one of the founders of the Ethnologioal 
Society uf Paris. He Was elected an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of our Society in 1836, and took pleasure, when his health 
permitted, in visiting the meetings of tho Geographical Section of 
the British Association. He was also an honorary member of the 
Asiatic Socioty, and of many other literary societies in Europe. 
Asia, and America, and was decorated with many foreign orders. 
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Thowj arc some of tlio facta by which M. d’Avwac was known to 
the world at large. Those who had the honour and privilege. of 
knowing him personally, can never forget that unvarying kindli¬ 
ness of manner which was the natural expression of his (rank and 
generous character. Hi* zeal in controversy never betrayed him into 
tho slightest deviation from courtesy, and he begrudged no amount 
of labour that might give proof of the loyalty of his friendship. 
Ho was sincerely beloved and honoured by tho elite of the French 
literary world, and when, after six months of exhausting suflering, 
passed unremittingly in the prison of his ami-cliair, his worn-out 
body was carried to the grave, that love and that respect were 
testified by tho presence of nil the members of the Institute of 
France, and by such of the members of the Soci6td do G<x-graphic 
as were at tho time present in Faris. An allocution was then pro¬ 
nounced in his honour by M. Alfred Maury on the part of tho 
Institute, and another by M. Deloohe on the part of tho iioci4t6 
do Geographic. M. d'Avczac’s death took place on tho 14th of 
January last. 

H exist Grikxell. —The namo of Henry Grinned), of Now ork, 
will ever be held in tho highest esteem by English geographers for tho 
prominent part ho look in promoting the search of the lost Sir John 
Franklin, and for having equipped at his own cost the vessel which 
sailed with that object under the command of Do Haven in 1850. 
IIo was bom at New Bedford, in Massachusetts, but ho removed at 
an early ago to New York, where, in course of time, he became a 
shipowner and merchant, and arrived at great wealth and reputa¬ 
tion. He was the founder and first President of the American 
Geographical Society, and was elected in 1862 one of tho Honorary 
Corresponding Members of our own body. Part of the expense of 
the celebrated expedition of Dr. Kane, and the later voyages of Hayes 
and Hall, was defrayed by this enlightened and munificent patron 
of geographical enterprise. He died at New York on tho 30th of 
June, 1874, at the agu of seventy-five. 

Sir Chaki.ks Ltf.ll, Bart.—Although known to tho world almost 
exclusively as a geologist, this distinguished writer and worker 
may be claimed also as a geographer, on account not only of the 
numerous journeys he undertook to distant countries for scientific 
investigation, but because Geology, in his hands, especially in his 
greatest work, ‘ The Principles,' embraced, to a great extent, the 
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isamo clans of phenomena as Physical Geography. It is claimed for 
him, with justice, that he was the first to seek, with complete insight 
and definiteness of aim, in physical agencies now in operation, the 
causes of those great changes which the earth and its inhabitants 
have undergone in past times ; and such inquiries necessarily 
included an explanation of the latest changes which brought about 
the present configuration of the earth’s surface. In fact, to the 
Physical Geographer, * Tho Principles of Geology,' particularly the 
10th and 11th editions, and his ‘ Antiquity of Man,' are rich store¬ 
houses of facts and reasonings in this department of science, which 
ho would search for in vain elsewhere. This grpat philosophical 
geologist, from tho first, took an interest in tho aims of our Society, 
having joined it in-the year of its foundation, and paid frequent 
visits to its collections for tho purposes of inquiry and reference up 
to within a few months of his death. 

He was boro at Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, tho residence of his 
father, a landed proprietor of the county, on tho 14th of November, 
1797. His early education was received at a private school at 
Midhurst, and in due timo ho entered at Exeter College, Oxford, 
where in 1819 ho took his Bachelor's degree and obtained a second 
class in Classical Honours in tho Easter Term. He was first led to 
tho study of Goology hy attending Dr. Dockland's lectures on that 
science after leaving tho University, and henceforward ho devoted 
all his timo and energies to tho fascinating pursuit. The first 
portion of liis * Principles of Geology ’ appeared in 1830 j but before 
that date ho had contributed numerous papers to tho Geological 
Society, which gave indications of thoso powers of aocurato observa¬ 
tion and philosophical generalisation which subsequently procured 
for him tho reputation of the greatest geologist of tho day. 

It is not our purpose, nor is this the place, to pass in review tho 
numorous subsequent works ho published on geological subject*. 
A few details may, however, be given regarding tho many journeys 
he undertook for the purpose of geological investigation of distant 
localities. In tho earlier part of his career ho visited, with this 
object, Norway, Sweden, tho Danish Islands, Switzerland, Southern 
Italy, and Spain; and tho successive editions of 4 Tho Principles’ 
worn enriched by tho observations made during those tours. In 1941 
ho undertook a longer journey to tho Unitod States of America, 
remaining for a year, and travelling over tho Northern and Middle 
States as far southward as Carolina. Tho general result* of this 
important journey were given to the world in his narrative, in two 
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volumes, entitled, ‘Travel, in North 
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and was raised to a Baronetcy in 1864. ou the recommendation of 
Lord Palmerston, the then Prime Minister. The title becomes 
extinct by his decease. 

The Rev. Guam* Nrw.-This distinguished African traveller 
and Honorary Corresponding Member of our Society, whose recent 
loss near Mombasa wo have to deplore, was horn at Fulham ui 
January. 1840. His parents were of humble station in life, but. 
liko those of Dr. Livingstone, ondowed with sterling moral qualities, 
which influenced the character and career of their children. From 
his father he inherited a spirit of indomitable courage and perse¬ 
verance, and to his mother he owed the training which gave a pious 
direction to his mind. The only education he received was obtained 
at the St. John s National School, supplemented by attendance at 
the Sunday Schools or the United Methodist Free Church Chapel at 
Walhnm Green, during the time when his week-days were occupied 
in earning the means wherewith to assist tis parents. When a 
little older he learnt tho mechanical trade of boot-making, at which 
he worked until lie resolved to choose the profession of minister in 

the church of his adoption. „ 

About this timo ho became acquainted with the Rev. John bteele. 

who took deep interest in him, gavo him a home, furnished him 
with books for study, and encouraged him m the use of his talent 
us on occasional preacher. Ilia deep pie *J anJ portent character 
led that gentleman, when on a virit to London to recommend him 
to tho notice of the Rev. R. Eckett, «-Prw.dent of the l nited Metho¬ 
dist Free Churches. He followed the profession of minister for about 
three years, and the esteem he gained was shown by hi. being sent to 
Bristol as a representative at the Annual Assembly m July, 1662-a 
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turning-point in Lis life, u it was there that ho was requested to 
accept the poet of missionary in East Africa as tho colleague of tho 
Rer. Thomas Wakefield. Ho left England on tho 12th December of 
tho same year; on his way out making tho acquaintance of Colonel 
Playfair, who had been appointed to tho Consulate of Zanzibar, and 
was proceeding thither by tho samo mote. 

Reaching Bombay on tho 11th January, 1863, ho was kindly 
entertained by Dr. Wilson, of tho Scottish Free Church, and by the 
Roy. D. Williamson, of tho United Presbyterian Society, whose 
generosity made a deep impression on his mind during his two 
months' stay. Having a recommendation from Sir Charles ood t 
then Indian Secretary, tho document was presented; and Sir Bartle 
Frere, with his usual courtesy, granted him a passage on board the 
Pleiad to Zauzibur, where ho arrived on tho 7th of April, and in 
another fortnight at Mombasa. 

After grappling with fever and acquiring tho language, ho com¬ 
menced work among the Wanika in September, 1863. During tho 
nine years ho was thus engaged his love of travel led him to make 
various important journeys in the interior. In 1866 he penetrated 
among tho Gallos, calling at I*amu and Potto, returning by the Ozi, 
and traversing a portion of the Galla land to Malinde; whence ho 
returned ovcrlaud by Takaunga to Mombasa. In October of tho 
same year, in oompany with Mr. Wakefield, ho left Mombasa again 
on another visit to the Gallos, visiting many new districts, the 
journey occupying about four months. 

In July, 1871, he started on his remarkable expedition to Kilima- 
Njaro, taking lake Jipo by ibo way. As already recorded in our 
* Proceedings,' ho was tho first traveller who had succeeded in 
actually reaching tho snows of this wonderful mountain. On Mon¬ 
day, tho 14th August, he made his first ascent of Kilima-Njaro, and 
on the 26th succeeded in his object of reaching the snowy cap. On 
his return he viritod the previously unknown Lake Chala, and 
arrived at llihe, the Mission Village near Mombasa, on tho 10th of 
October. Not tho least important of his services to science on this 
hazardous but successful journey was tho making a collection of the 
plants growing near tho snow-line on Kilima-Njaro, which was 
found to possess peculiar interest. 

After this last undertaking Mr. New obtained leave of absence for 
the purpose of visiting his native country, and on the 15th March, 
1872, arrived at Zanzibar. Here his journey to England was 
interrupted by his being invited by ottr Council to join the 
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Livingstone Search Expedition, under Lieutenant Dawson; but 
Mr Stanley arriving in the mean time from hi* successful succour 
of the great traveller, the Expedition was broken up, and ho 
came home. While in England during thi* temporary visit, 
he was actively employed in the work of the Missionary Society 
to which he belonged, attending the meetings, beside* lecturing 
in moat of the principal town* of the kingdom for tho British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Ho found time, however, to write 
an account of hi* ten years’ labour* and travels, which ho pub¬ 
lished under the title of ‘ Life, Wanderings, and Labour* in 
Eastern Africa.’ Previous to hi* departure for Africa tho second 
time, ho wm received, on the recommendation of Sir Bartlo Frero, 
a* a Corresponding Member of tho Boyal Geographical Society, an 
honour which seemed to inspire him with a stronger desire to do 
tho work on which his heart was sot. 

Ho loft England again on the 7th of May, 1874, arriving in 
Zanzibar after a quick passage of twenty-aix day*. In lees than u 
fortnight he had organised a party for a trip to l aambara; and in 
leas .two months after hi* departure from England he was again 
in tho heart of the African jungle, visiting Vuga, tho capital of 
f.an.hum, and travelling thenco across the picturesque and little 
known country which lie* betwen Vuga and Mombasa. An account 
of this journey was transmitted by him to ns, and read at our 
Meeting of tho 12th April last. After a short period of rest at tho 
Mission Village of Bibe, on November 30th, 1874, he wrote to hi* 
family: 4 * 1 am ready to start for Chagga, my men cross for the main¬ 
land to-day; I shall bo away for three months or longer, but you 
shall hear from mo os soon a* possible." The promised communica¬ 
tion was never made, for ho died on his return journey. It appears 
from a statement made by the Bev. Mr. Williams, of the Church 
Mi-sionary Society, that he made hi* way to Chagga, but found tho 
Chief very exacting, so that, after staying some time, ho started 
bock fur tho ooost. On Saturday, February 1.1th, 1875, ho sent n 
letter to his colleague, sUting ho was very ill, and begging somo 
assistance. This was promptly attended to, but the succour arrived 
too late; ho had expired when tho messengers returned. Mr. 
Wakefield was *oon by his corpse, which was carried to Bib£, and 
buried by tho side of former colleagues, equally victims of this 
treacherous climate. 

Auoustus Batmosd Maiwjlry, who was barbarously and treache- 
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rowdy mnrdered at Manwyne on the south-west frontier of China, 
on the 21st or 22nd of February last, was the third son of Major- 
General Margary, n.K., and was l>orn at Belgnum, Bombay, on the 
20th May, 1846. 

As a child he was remarkable for his sweetness of disposition, 
courage, and intelligence. His natural perseverance and apti¬ 
tude woro such that, althongh ho had no instructor bat his 
mother in tho tropical climate in which his first years were 
spent, when sent home to school in France, at the age of nine 
years, he took his place with qase amongst English boys of his 
own age. After a time spent under the care of tho Rector of 
Swaiield in Norfolk, and at the North Walsham Grammar School, 
ho was for seven or eight years at Brighton College; and having 
further punmed his studies for two years at the London l'niversify, 
he obtained a nomination to compete for a student interpretership 
in China. Ho suoooodcd in passing a successful examination, and 
was sent out in that capacity on the 20th March, 1867. His strict 
attention to duty and study at IVkin again secured his success, 
and hu obtained the reward for rapid prohcicncy in tho Chinese 
language. 

In 1870 he was sent as interpreter to Tatn-suy in Formosa, and 
made during his residence several excursions into the northern 
part of the island. When at Ke-lung he had, with his friend Mr. 
John Dodd, a British merchant there, tho happiness of rescuing 
about forty-two lives from shipwreck at tho risk of his own, daring 
the raging of a violent typhoon on the 0th August, 1871, for which 
deed of bravery thoy both received the Royal Humane Society's 
medal, and were honoured by tho Queen with the decoration of the 
Albert Medal of tho First Class. In 1872 ho visited his native 
land for sixteen months, and took part in a discussion on Formosa 
at one of our evening meetings during tlntf time. Returning to 
Shanghai, rid the trans-continental railway through North America, 
and touching at Jupan, he received instructions in August 1874 from 
H-B.M.'s minister at Pekin, to proceed at onco through tho vast 
south-western provinces of China to await at one of the passes on 
'be frontier of Ynn-nan the arrival of Colonel Browne’s exploring 
J'arty from Calcutta, which was to proceed rid Burmah and up tho 
Irrawaddy. 

In a letter dated Angust 10th, 1874, he wrote : “ My mission is 
a very arduous one for me to undertake single handedbut ho 
colled it a splendid mission, and said, “ I have only to pray for 
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health and strength to carry me through, and there is no doubt I 
shall have had the privilege of doing gome service to the world at 
large.” Afterwards, in a series of long and most interesting letters, 
he gave an acoonnt of the whole journey, with a touching descrip¬ 
tion of tho manner in which ho liad to steal away from Shanghai 
under cover of the darkness, without bidding any of his friends 
adieu, secrecy having been strictly enjoined by the authorities lest 
any obstacle might be placed in his way by tho Chinese local man¬ 
darins. II© voyaged up the Yiuigtsze in tho steam ship Hirado, 
“ stopping across a pontoon on to ono of those American rivor-polacea, 
which plough up and down tho huge rivers.” He describes his great 
interest in gamng on the wonderfnl old city of Nankin—tho theatre 
of so many atrocities during tho Taeping rebellion; its grim dirty 
walla, bnilt into the sides of hills which skirted one face of the city 
For some milt* nothing could be seen but these grim battlement* 
At Chung-Cliing ho expected his difficulties would commence, having 
thence to enter a portion of China, where a foreigner had never 
been seen. Leaving the great steamer at Han-kow, he took a 
“house-boat,” and his route followed the bend of Urn great Yang- 
teze-kiang to the entrance of tho Tung-Ting Lake, which he 
crossed. The boat then entered a river (tho Yuen), which flows 
in at the south-western extremity of the lake, and after passing 
Chang-teh, continued up the stream to the boidore of tho province 
of Kwoi-chow. There his navigation came to an end, and the land 
journey commenced in chairs over the magnificent passes that 
abound in that mountainous province, the beautv and grandeur of 
whrch he could not find words to describe. He was seized with 
very ecnoni illness while iu the “ house-boat.” Fever pleurisy 
and at last dysentmy attacked him, reducing him to a'skeleto^’ 
but he recovered, and gained strength when the effects of a 
voracious appetite began to telL At Chin-yucu, where the boat 
journey ended he with drffioulty escape the violence of the mob. 

He slept in the town, but was off by daylight, and they actually 
destroyed the boat which he had hires! at Ilan-kow. 

"I™" h ° r Ull0d **" Goveraor . <*Hed privately on 
the French B.shop, who conversed in Chinese, and seemed to have 
forgotten bis own tongue! He found him living i„ a yatD , n . 
insisting on styling himself a “ Ta-Jen ” (great man). During this 
part or his journey Mr. .Uaxgary was greatly annoyed by the curious 
prying eyes of the natives. 

At the city of Yun-nan and beyond, at each place- where he 
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stopped hi* wants were attended to, and food comfortably provided. 
Two military officers were sent to accompany him to Ta-li Fu. 
According to his letters home, these officials showed him all 
sorts of kindness and honour. From Yun-nan he went to Chow- 
Chow, 10 miles from Ta-li, which place he made his headquarters, 
returning there to his servants and baggage, after having paid his 
visit to the wonderful old city, in spite of most earnest entreaties 
and warnings against the danger of doing so. His successful inter¬ 
view with the Tartar General, the Taotai, the Prefect, and the 
Magistrate, gratified him much. “ All these meetings,” ho wrote, 
‘‘effect an infinity of good, in establishing an amicable footing 
between us and the Chinese; and I am proud to think that I have 
drawn a successful trail across a largo extent of country. I am 
not boasting, and really don’t care twopence about myself in the 
matter; but the good sound impressions I have laboured to pro¬ 
duce make me zealous for my country’s advantage, and fill me 
with elation.” 

On the 5th January he reached T*ng-yueh-Chow, or Momein. 
“This.” he wrote, “ is the very end of China, and the goal 1 sought. 
But I am going further." He received a despatch from the Political 
Agent at Bhamo. saying that the Expedition had not yet started, 
and bo was to join it at Bhamo soon after January 1st. A journey 
of seven stages had to be performed before reaching the well armed 
-ngliah party. A Burmese guard of forty men was sent to conduct 
him through the wild Kakhyen hills, and ho reached Bhamo on 
the l.^th January, where he had the groat pleasure of meeting again 
wit.i fellow-countrymen, aftor his wonderful journey of 2000 miles 
across a region which no Englishman had previously succeeded in 
traversing. 

He had but few days to rest, for on the 23«d Colonel Browne 
"" to * tart tho Expedition. The intention of the leader had 
been to go by the lower mountain-passes from Sawuddy; but 
meeting with various hindrances and preposterous demands on the 
part of tho natives, this route had to be abandoned, and unhappily 
f >r the bravo subject of this sketch, the upper, dangerous, and diffi- 
cn t track was determined on. A fresh start was made rid Tsikaw 
and Serai, to the town of Manwyne, where Mr. Margery went 
f . rward to reconnoitre, and fell in the execution of his duty. 

In the death of this enthusiastic young traveller the Society has 
st * Member whose future career was full of promise, and .Lis 
amily mourn one of whom an affectionate parent writes: “None 
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can replace him in the circlo where only ho was truly known; so 
true, so faithful, so unselfish was ho.” 

Vics-AfsmuL Sir Hexrt Kr.iJ.nr, K.C.B.— After passing tho 
first throe years of probation in tho Navy in tho West Indies, 
young Kellott joined tho Eden, under tho command of that able 
and scientific officer. Captain W. F. Owen, and by him was initiated 
into, and learned to like, that surveying service which he stuck to 
throughout tho greater part of his career with so much benefit, not 
only to bis own country, but to tho world at large. Few officers 
of II.M.'s Navy have gono through such a career of public utility. 
Out of 41 years of active service, two-thirds were spent in advancing 
our knowledge of the globe. Tho coast of Africa, tho Mediter¬ 
ranean, the coast of Portugal, all bear testimony to tho result of 
his early labours; but it is in the Pacific Ocean, and upon the 
coast of China, that he has especially left a record which will 
establish his name as one of the ablest and best contributors to tho 
correct delineation of tho shores of those countries. On the coast 
of China, after taking so important a part in tho first war there 
that he received in the course of two years his promotion from 
lieutenant to captain and the honour of tho Companionship of the 
Bath, he remained in the country until a sufficient survey of that 
hitherto unknown coast was produced, to enable the merchants 
to avail themselves of the Treaty Ports which had been opened. On 
tho west coast of Amorica no one elso ever had so complete a know¬ 
ledge as be had of it from lat. 72’ H. to 33° a. In tho voyages of 
the Sulphur and the Herald the delineation of the coast was laid 
down with great accuracy from the River Guayaquil to Vancouver 
Island; and he may bo said to have taken a personal part in the 
survey of every harbour of importance from lat. 8° a. to 60’s. 
Called upon to tako part in the search for Sir John Franklin, he 
saw Lieutenant Pullen safely on his way round Point Barrow in 
his boat expedition to the Mackenzie, and subsequently discovered 
that land to tho north of Siberia which had hitherto only been 
known by report from tho natives. The following year, having pre¬ 
viously, by his snrvey of tho Amoulcta Channel, provided Captain 
M‘Cluro with the means of safely passing through the Aleutian 
chain of islands, and thus making the rapid passage which 
enabled him to round Point Barrow that season, ho accom¬ 
panied him np to the edge of the ice, little imagining whoro 
they would next meet. That meeting, as is well known, took 
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placo two years and nine montlis afterwards on board the Restitute, at 
Iteoly Island. 

Returning to England in tho Herald jn 1851, lie was aptiointcd 
to the command of tho Resolute in 1852 ; and, in tho two years fol- 
owiug, the north face of tho Parry group was completely explored 
by expeditions from that ship and the Intrepid; tho crew of tho 
Iucatiyator were rescued from their perilous position in Mercy Bay 
and tidings of the safety of tho Enterprise obtained. Being cangbt in 
the pack in attempting to return to tho eastward in 1852, he was 
ordered to abandon the ship in the spring of 1853, and returned to 
England in the Phonic. A court-martial was held upon tho officers 
and crew ut Chatham for the loss of tho ship, when tho president 
observed that ho experienced much pleasure in returning Captain 
hellett his sword, which he had worn with so much satisfaction and 
advantage to his country. In 1854 he was appointed Commodore 
in tho West Indies; a position which ho worthily oocupied for tho 
Jong period of five years, indicating tho confidence of Government 
in tho many- important questions ho had to settlo; and, upon his 
vacating tho command, receiving from the merchants of Jamaica a 
landsume servico of plate, in recognition of their estimation of his 
character. Ftorn 1864 to 1867, as Admiral-Superintendent of Malta 
lAickyard, he had an opportunity for the exercise of that geniality 
and energy which distinguished him, in tho troublesome business 
ortho extension of the dockyard which was then in progress. 

Tho final service of his long, active career was as Commander-in¬ 
ner on that Chinese station on which 30 years before he had left 
an enduring mark. Returning in 1872 to England, much enfeebled 
■ ° Dg arduous servico in^ovory climate, he retired to his 
<-oiin ry Beat at Clanocody, near Clonmel, with the bopo that lent 
and quiet might restore him to health. In this hope, however, his 
nends and relatives were disappointed, and on tho evening of 
March 1st he passed quietly away to his rest 

In ITonry Kellett we have an admirable example of the scientific 
" , r of our XavaI service: a man who combined skill, indomit¬ 
able energy and seamanship, with frank boldness. It is by such 
»nen. working for years laboriously and unostentatiously, and, it 
o be f ared, but little appreciated beyond tho walls of this 
■ A a * S 110 ** additions havo been made to our nautical 
n w ei ge of the world, by which geographical science has been 

th • *" C ' #n ^ ° ct * n ®*v*g»tiou made more secure. And it is by 
c i roper uso of such men on our Naval and Military expeditions 
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that advantages aro reaped, in some respects more lasting and bene¬ 
ficial than many of those obtained by the direct force of arms. 

Ciuiu.cs F. Ttbithitt Drake. —This accomplished Eastern tra¬ 
veller was tbo youngest son of Lieut.-Colonol William Tyrwhitt 
Drake, R.n.o., and was born at Amcrshiun, on tho 2nd January, 
1846. lie began his education at Rugby, and was, after a short time, 
removed to Wellington College, where, to use Dr. Benson's (tho 
head master's) words, “ lie was our chief naturalist; he found out 
tho groat variety of birds which inhabited tho fir woods and 
tho heaths, the Fin champ* teal ltidges, and the rich Clack water 
Valley. Ho know, I believe, the flight and note of every s|>ecic8. 
lie was also a good botanist.” When ho left Wellington CoUegu 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, hut, owing to ill-health 
(chronic asthma), bo was obliged to go abroad for tho winters and 
so never took a degree, llo spent tho winters of 1866 and 1867 in 
Morooco, making expeditions from Tangier to Mogador, and oven 
os far os the city of Morocco. During these excursions he acquired 
that knowledge of Eastern language and character which was after¬ 
words tamed to such good account in his subsequent explorations 
of Palestine and Syria. Tho winter of 1868 ho spent in Egypt, 
improving his knowledge of Arabic; and in tho spring of tlio 
following year ho tnado an expedition to Sinai, where he made 
the acquaintance of the offleers of tho Sinui Survey Expedition, 
who hod just completed their labours, and were on tho point 
of leaving. In tho autumn of tho same year ho returned to tho 
East in company with Mr. (now Professor) E. H. Palmer, and, 
starting for Suez on foot, the two travellers thoroughly explored, 
for the first time, the Rudict el Tlh, or the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings; the Hoyeh, or soti/A country of Scripture; the moun¬ 
tains of tho Azazemch, and jmrta of Edom and Moab. It may 
hero bo mentioned that tho map made by tho two travellers, though 
they wero previously totally unused to surveying, was only 1J mile 
in error in the whole distance from Nakel to Hebron, a total distance 
of over 600 miles; and less than a milo wrong in Moab. Tbo 
aocounts of these journeys, and tho maps made by Drake and 
Palmer, will be found in tho * Desert of the Exodus,' and the 4 Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund's Quarterly Journal.’ 

In 1870 Mr. Drake again started for tho East, his object being 
to obtain copies of tire celebrated inscribed stones at Hamath, 
which lutvo since been removed to tho museum at Constantinople. 
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On hia return from this expedition he joined Captain Barton, then 
Conanl at Damascus, on a most adventurous expedition to the 
volcanic regions east of Damascus, and to the "Alih/'or hi g h la n d s of 
Syna. The results of these journeys havo been published by him 
and Captain Burton jointly in two volumes, entitled ■ Unexplored 
Sj™/ * n which the maps and skotches were entirely bis work. A 
paper relating to a portion of the same journeys was published in 
voL xlii. of tho 1 Journal ’ of our Society, os the joint production of 
Captain Burton and Mr. C. Tyrwhitt Drake. 

From that time to his death ho was employed by tho Palestine 
Exploration Fund on tho Survey of Palestine, and his ]>opcni in 
their Quarterly Journals bear record to tho earnestness and lin¬ 
guistic skill aud knowledge which ho brought to the task. 

IVhilo encamped at Ain Sultan, in the Jordan Valley, he had a 
Wd attack of fever, at Christmas, 1873; and this had so weakened 
him that, when again struck down in May, ho was nnablo to rally, 
and expired on 23rd June, 1874. lie was buried tho samo day in 
the English Cemetery at Jerusalem. 

At tho time of his death, ho had gone to Jerusalem to make his 
final preparations for a holiday excursion into tho mountains of 
Syria; and ho had long lookod forward to another expedition to 
Morocco for tho purpose of exploring tho Atlas chain when his 
work in Palestine should bo fini><bod. 

Mr. Dmko was elected ono of our Fellows in January, 1872. 

Dr. C. T. Bkkk, tho well-known traveller and geographical critic, 
di.d on tho 31st of July last, in the 74th year of his ago. lie was 
descended, as wo are informed, from a grxxl old Kentish family, 
which had given its name to, or taken it from, Bckesbourne, near 
Canterbury, at which ptaco our deceased Associate resided during 
of tho later years of his life. Originally engaged in com¬ 
mercial pursuits in England, and for a timo also in Italy, ho subse¬ 
quently studied law, an<} in 1837-8 ho was Acting-Consul for 
.ngland in Saxony. Shortly previous to this he mode his appear- 
anoo a* on author by the publication of his • Origincs Biblioe, or 
rchea in Primeval History,’ a treatise which brought him into 
prominent notice, through tho controversies which his views on 
*ome points of his subject gave rise to. In 183S he published a 
Ijnper On the Geological Evidence of tho Advance of the l^nd at 
tli0 ' 1< * d ot the Persian Gulf;’ which was followed in 1838 by 
another, • On tho former Extent of the Persian Gulf, and on the 
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Non-identity of Babylon and Babel.’ The bent of his mind at tin. 
time and it may be said throughout hi. life, "a. toward, Ihatonal 
Geography and Ethnology, particularly in reference to the countnes 
of North-Extern Africa and South-Western Aria, wh.ch have always 
excited so largo an amount of popular internet; and whenever the 
public mind waa excited by some discovery or remarkable event m 
these region., the pen of our talented Associate was called into 
activity In 1836 appeared hi. treat!* * On the Complexion of the 
Ancient Egyptians.’ and in 1838 hi. ‘ Passage of the Red Sea by the 
‘ Israelites, and iU locality; and on the situation of Mount Sinai. 
Thi. last-mentioned wo. a subject which he re agitated towards the 
close of hi. life, when ho undertook in tho winter of 1873-4, being 
then seventy-three yearn old, u journey to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaha, in order to establish tho proof of hi. conjecture that tho true 
Mount Sinai was situated to the cast of the gulf, instead of to the 
west in the peninsula to which it has given its name. 

In 1840 ho undertook a journey to Abyssinia for tho purposo 
of opening up commercial relations between that country and tho 
adjoining dependencies of Egypt. During this expedition he ren¬ 
dered considerable service to geographical science by the numerous 
observation, for the latitndo and altitude <>f the places ho visited, 
and especially by his exploration of tho southern borders and tribu¬ 
taries of Lake Tsana. He entered Abyssinia from the south, having 
landed at Tajnrrah on the 15th of November in the shove-mentioned 
year, nnd proceeded by way of Shaa to Gojam, where he remained 
until February 1843, when he returned by Lasts and Tigre to 
Massowa. A narrative of his proceedings was contributed to our 
Society, and published in the 12th, 13th, and 14th volumes of our 

• Journal.’ For this important service he received the Founders 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Geographical Science and Discovery 
in 1845. The information obtained on a variety of special subjects 
during this journey was given to the publio in a series of memoirs, 
published from time to time in subsequent years. Such were his 

* Origin of the Gallos,’ 1848; • On the Geographical Distribution of 
tlie Languages of Abyssinia and the neighbouring Countries,’ 1841'; 
« On the Korarimo or Cardamom of Abyssinia,' 1847 ; ‘ Remarks on 
tho Matfc’hsfa Tomar. or the Book of the Letter, an Ethiopio MS. » 
tho University of Tubingen,’ 1848; and many others. He after¬ 
wards edited the work of Gerrit do Veto on Dutch Voyages to 
Spitsbergen and Nova Zcmhla in 1594-6, which was republished 
by tho Hakluyt Society in 1853. 
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Dr. Beke’s attention was next turned towards tbo subject of tho 
sources of the Kile, and to him, I believe, belongs tho honour of 
ilaving first suggested tho cast coast of Africa at Zanzibar as a 
suitable starting-point for an expedition to solve tho great geo¬ 
graphical problem. When he attempted in 1848 to give practical 
effect to his views, he was not successful; but he had the satisfac¬ 
tion, ten years later, of seeing them carried out by Captains Burton 
and Speko, and of pointing to the great discoveries achieved by this 
and other subsequent expeditions as proving the truth of his sur¬ 
mises. Henceforward ho came frequently before tho publio as a 
writer and lecturer on tho subject of the Nile, and his lucubra¬ 
tions wore always remarkable for the boldness of tbo hypo¬ 
theses ho hazarded on points of geographical fact, as well as 
for tho extensive knowledge ho displayed of the literature of the 
subject. 

During tho period immediately preceding the Abyssinian war, 
Dr. Beko took a prominent part in tho discussion which arose with 
regard to tho best mode of obtaining tho release of the English 
captives, and even made a journey himself to Mussowa on behalf 
of the friends of tho missionaries who wero incarcerated with tho 
British Consul and officers, for tho purposo of trying his influence 
on King Theodore. He was not permitted, however, to make the 
journey to Mngdala, and returned to England without having 
effected their release. Tho services ho rendered to Her Majesty's 
Government by supplying information regarding Abyssinia, on 
which ho was so competent au authority, were substantially rewarded 
on the completion of tho campaign. 

Tho last undertaking in which Dr. Beko was engaged was that 
to which I have already alluded, namely, tho attempt to vorify, by 
personal examination, his eonjocturo regarding tbo trno Mount 
Sinai. Ho left England in December 1873, accompanied by Mr. 
John Milne, as Geologist snd Surveyor, and was conveyed, by 
the liberality of the Khedive of Egypt, in one of the Government 
steamers to Akaba, whence he proceeded to tho Harra KudjlA, in 
Arabia I’etneu; and after taking observations for the altitudo of 
tho mountain, and examining tho surrounding country, returned to 
Europe, claiming that all the necessary conditions of the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture were fulfilled by Jebel en-Xar. Ho was detained 
for some weeks on his way home by a severe attack of illness, and 
died, not long after his return, as already stated, on the 31st of July 
last. 
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Wu.uam Wixwoon Rkadk, the well-known African traveller 
and writer, wu the eldest son of William Barrington Kendo, of 
Ipndcn, Oxfordshire, and of Elizabeth, tho Lady of Ardbenny, N.B., 
the only child of Captain J. Murray, B.X., many year* employed in 
command of H.M.S. SorUngt, surveying in Australia, lie was born 
at Mnrrayfield, near Crieff, N.B., on the 20th December, 1838. 
Primarily ho was under tho tutorago of the Rev. Dr. Godby, Head¬ 
master of tho Royal Grammar School at nenley-upon-Thamos: 
afterwards under that of Dr. Bohr, at Winchester, from whom he 
was transferred to Magdalen Hall, in tho University of Oxford. 

Ho very early in life displayed a taste for literature and scien¬ 
tific studies. Fired by perusing M. Du Chaillu’s adventures in the 
Gaboon region of Western Africa, ho started off to tho same 
country, ambitious to secure live gorillas, no hunted those 
animals with great paticnco, but finding them, so far from being 
pugnacious, too difficult of access, he expanded his trip into one of 
research and exploration. On his return, he published his ‘ Savage 
Africa.' After some time devoted to science, literature, and the 
study of medicine, he revisited Africa under tho auspices of Mr. A. 
Swanzy, principally with a view to observe the vegetable produc¬ 
tions of various interior districts near the Gold Coast, to visit 
various tribes, and to endeavour to extend facilities for trade. 
Here, all alone, he showed his natural courage and perseverance j 
ho penetrated to nnvisited regions, and completed his tour by 
leading on expedition from Sierra Loono to the upper waters of 
tho Niger. Tho latter important journey was undertaken at the 
request of tho Colonial Government of Sierra Leone. He started 
in January 1869, and succeeded in reaching Fambana, a town of 
10,000 inhabitants, on tho upper waters of the Niger. Tho results 
of tho journey went to show that the Niger flowed within a dis¬ 
tance of 250 miles from Sierra Leone, and was navigable from a 
point only 350 miles distant from the colony. An account of tho 
Expedition was communicated to our Society by the Secretary for 
the Colonies, and published in our ‘Proceedings,’ vol. xiv. p. 185. 
He has given a full account of this his second period of West African 
travel, lasting two years, in his work entitled * Tho African Sketch 
Book.’ In the Ashantee campaign Mr. W. Winwood Reade acted a* 
special correspondent of ' The Times.’ Here, as usual, ho did not 
spare himself. Always with the front, personally engaged in the 
ranks of the 42nd in the great battle of Amooful, where ho was 
hit three times, though not wounded, he pushed on with that 
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gallant regiment, and win the only civilian who with it marched 
into and captured Comnssio. But this lost visit to Africa rained 
his health. He returned ill; disease, both in the lungs and heart, 
declared itself. Ho gradually wasted away, writing his lost hook, 
* The Outcast,’ as it wore, in the throes of death; and having 
been removed, under a forlorn hope, to the house of his friend 
Dr. Sand with (of Kars), ho died there on the 24 th April, and was 
buried at Ipsdon on tho 29tli, in the 37th year of his age. 

As a youth, ho published a novelette, • Charlotte and Myra; * 
afterwards, an archteological volume, • The Veil of Isis,’ indicating 
great research; and a novel called ’See-saw.* His subsequent 
works appeared in tho following order:—‘Savnge Africa,' • The 
Martyrdom of Man,’ * Tho African Sketch Book,’ ‘ Comassie,’ and 
lastly, * Tho Outcast.' 

• 

Dr. Jons Edward Gray, f.r.s. —This well-known naturalist, 
who occupied for many years the important post of Keeper of the 
Zoological Collections of tho British Museum, took a deep interest 
in Geography, os he did in most other branches of scicnoc related to 
his own special pursuit. Ho was one of tho original members of 
our Society; and although I am not nwnre of his ever having con¬ 
tributed to our Transactions, ho was occasionally a speaker at our 
meetings, especially at tho time—now nearly 30 years ago—when 
there was mnch discussion with regard to tho general management 
of our affairs. In more recent times, he showed his zeal in geo¬ 
graphical questions chiefly by his criticisms of tho narratives of 
travellers, in which his love of controversy and impatience of all 
departure from scrupulous accuracy of statement were very con¬ 
spicuous. It is not the place here to enter into tho question of 
his merits as a zoologist, or do more than alltido to tho vast 
amount of published work ho has left as a record of his laborious 
life. It may be mentioned, however, in justice to his sagacity as a 
naturalist, that throughout the long period during which the 
national collections of zoology were under his charge he never lost 
sight, os was previously, and is still elsewliure too frequently done, 
of tho great scientific importance of affixing locality tickets to every 
ono of tho thousands of specimens which were annually added by 
travellers to the Museum stores ; thus laying a solid foundation for 
the future elaboration of tho law of Geographical distribution. He 
contributed tho zoological appendices to the narratives of some of 
the chief expeditions of discovery; such as the Voyages of tho 
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Erebut and Terror, the Sulphur and tho Samantnj. After 50 year* 
of service, altogether, in the British Museum, he retired in Decem¬ 
ber last, to enjoy tho repose to which he was so well entitled, but 
which he did not long enjoy. lie died on the 7 th of March, at the 
age of 75 years. 

Frank Oates, a young Naturalist traveller of great promise, 
died on the 5th of February last, in the interior of Southern Africa, 
whilst on his way back from the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. 
Ho was the eldest surviving son of tho late Mr. Edward Oates, of 
Meanwood Side, near Leeds, and was born on the 6th of April, 
1840. After tho completion of his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he sought to gratify his strong taste for foreign travel and 
tho practical study of natural history, by a voyago to North and 
Central America ; and on his return from this, his first expedition, in 
1872, became a Fellow of our Society. Soon afterwards ho planned, 
with his brother, a journey from Natal into the interior of South 
Africa, and, in addition to his zoological outfit, provided himself 
with the necessary instruments for fixing and plotting his route, 
should be be able to carry out his earnest desire to explore new 
districts, nis jonrnov to tho bonks of the Zambesi was successfully 
carried out, and he succeeded in amassing large collections of objects 
of natural history; but unhappily he delayed his stny until the 
unhealthy season came on. and contracted a fever, which proved 
fatal when some days advanced on his homeward march. He died in 
the Matabele country, at a place about 80 miles north of the Tati 
river, nis family have taken steps to recover his collections and 
journals which remained in the hands of tho Rev. John Mackenzie, 
of Shoshong, Ramangwato; and os he was known to be an accurate 
and intelligent observer, it is to be hoped his notes may horcafter 
be published for tho benefit of science. 

Sir Jou.v Rkxnie. —By the lamented death of tho eminent civil 
engineer. Sir John Rennie, wo have lost tho oldest English repre¬ 
sentative of that science which during the lost century has reflected 
such distinction on our country, not only in tho magnitude of the 
works constructed, but in the originality of invention which has 
been brought to bear on them. Sir John, who was born on August 
3uth, 1794, had, conjointly with his father, tho late Mr. John 
Rennie, built both Southwark and Waterloo bridges, and after his 
father's doatli in 1821, completed several important works on which 
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they hod been unitedly engaged, viz., London Bridge, Plymouth 
Breakwater, Shoe mess Dockyard, and the completion of Ramsgate 
Harbour. On the opening of New London Bridge, in 1831, ho 
received the honour of Knighthood. For ten years previously he 
had held the poet of Engineer to the Admiralty, in which he had 
succeeded his father. It was he who, conjointly with his lute 
brother, Mr. George Bennie, mainly contributed to introduce tho 
screw propeller into tho navy, and he was the first to utilise tho 
diving-bell in engineering works. lie constructed tho machinery 
for tho mints of Calcutta, Bombay, and Mexico, and also erected 
tho Royal Clarence Victualling Yard at Plymouth. In all mattera 
connected with drainage and hydraulic engineering, harbours, 
canals, and the management of rivers, Sir John was a high authority, 
lie was engaged for a number of years in carrying out tho great 
system of drainage and land-rcclumution in the Lincolnshire Fens. 
Nor were his labours nor his reputation confined to his own country, 
for he received great distinction from foreign Sovereigns in recog¬ 
nition of his exceptional talent He constructed the harbour of Ponte 
Dclgada, in the Azores, and received the honour of Knighthood of 
the Tower and Sword of Portugal. His work on ‘The Drainage 
of I/Ombardy ’ attracted so much attention even in Italy, a land so 
famous for its hydraulic engineering, that the King of Italy con¬ 
ferred on him the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazaro. He was also a 
Knight of the W asa of Sweden and Member of tho Academy of Science 
of Stockholm and of the Austrian Society of Civil Engineers. For his 
beautiful work on Harbours, dedicated to Her Majesty, he received 
marks of distinction both from the Emperor of Russia and the 
Emperor of Austria. We have also from his pen a * Monograph on 
Plymouth Breakwater,' and a short * History of Engineering,' in 
the shape of an address from him, as President to tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Sir John was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
of many of tho learned and scientific Societies of Ixmdon. He was 
also Chairman of the Juries at the Exhibition of 1862. His exten¬ 
sive information, kindly nature, and bright genial expression, both 
in face and manners, made Sir John a great favourite in society; 
but of late tho infirmity incident to his advanced ago necessitated 
comparative seclusion, and ho died, after just completing his 80th 
year, on the 3rd of September, 1874. 


Sir WOXIam Fairbairx, Bart., f.rjs., tho eminent engineer, who 
had been Fellow of our Society since 1861, died on the 18th of 
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August last, at tho ripo ngo of 84. ITo wag born at Kelso, in 
Roxburghshire, in 1788, and received his early education and his 
training aa a mechanical engineer at Xewcastlo-on-Tyne. Xono 
of tbo work in which ho wus engaged throughout his long and 
active life had any closo connection with our own special pursuit, 
and it need only Iks mentioned here that ho was tlio nutbor of 
several important papors on the applications of science, published 
from timo to time in tbo * Transactions ’ of the Royal Society and 
tbo British Association ; of which latter body ho was one of tho 
founders, and President in 1861. 

Sir William Perry, who died at Venice on tho 24th of August 
last, had been a Fellow of our Society for the post fifteen years, 
lie was tho oldest son of tho late James Perry, proprietor of the 
* Morning Chroniclo * newspaper, and brother of our distinguished 
Associate, Sir T. Erskino Perry. Sir William wus bom at Merton, 
in Surrey, in 1801, and was educated at the Charter Honso School, 
whence ho proceeded to Cuius College, Cambridge, where he took 
his B.A. degree in 1822. lie subsequently entered tho Diplomatic 
Service—first as Consul nt Panama in 1841, and afterwards as 
Consul-General for the Austrian Coasts of the Adriatic, having his 
headquarters at Venice. After his retirement in April 1872, ho 
was knighted by letters patent in Juno of tho same year, but con* 
tinned to reside at Venice until his death. 

Frederick Kiteliiet Strong resided for twclvo years, from 1833 
to 1843, at Athens, where ho held tho two appointments of Consul- 
General fur Hanover and Consul for Bavaria at tlio Hellenic Court. 
During his residence there ho published a work, entitled ‘Greeoo 
as a Kingdom ’ (London, 1842), being a statistical description of that 
country, from the arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the year 
of publication. n« resigned his posts in 1845, and then removed to 
Hamburg, where ho died on tho 18th of April last. Ho was in 
frequent correspondence with tho distinguished geographer. Dr. 
Potermnnn, who named one of tho headlands discovered by the late 
German Arctic Expedition “ Kap Strong," in his honour, no was 
Commander of the (now defunct) Guclphic Order, and Knight of the 
Bavarian Order of Merit and of the Saviour Cross of Greece. 

Besides the above named, wo have to record the loss of tbo fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen, many of whom had distinguished themselves in 
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other spheres outside the domain of geography:—James Allan, 
E. C. Bowra (a Chineso scholar who accompanied the Chinese 
Customs Commissioners on their visit to England in 1868), R. Ben¬ 
son, W. E. Blair, Admiral F. A. Campbell, C. R. Cope, B. B. Cabbell, 
J. Den try, C. W. Eddy, Rev. J. Graves, Commander J. T. Gowlland, 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, D. Daysman, A. Long, W. Bioko Lambort, 
R. S. Levingc, tho lion. Sir J. Lindsay, F. H. Leaf, C. C. Macdonald, 
J. J. Mackenzie, L T. Pritchard, B. It. Ross, Sir Joshua Rowe, 
D, Smith, D. B. Simpson, Hon. E. Twi-leton, T. P. Tindalc, 
It. Watson, I. Watkins, Rev. A. N. West, J. Young, Colonel 
P. J. Yorke, W. Henderson, J. Botterill, S. Brown, W. Doll, 
J. C. Fletcher, F. Hindmorsh, G. E. Wythes, E. Webster, Captain 
T. P. Wood, T. Forshaw, T. Muir, T. Platt, General J. Drummond, 
Commander Noel Osborn, and E. Scrcomlie. 

Admiralty Surveys.* —Tho Admiralty Surveys in progress on 
our own shores ore rendered necessary from year to year either by 
changes of feature from natural causes, improvements in com¬ 
mercial ports by dredging, and tho addition of docks, piers, and 
other engineering works, or from tho more exacting demands of 
steam navigation and tho increased draught of ships. Those in 
progress in our several colonies are not less essential ; and, indeed, 
more pressing from their rapidly expanding commerce, and from 
tho marine surveys of earlier years failing—not from general 
accuracy, but from insufficiency of detail—to meet tho require¬ 
ments of modem navigation. 

Surveying parties for tho past year have accordingly been 
steadily engaged on those parts of tho east coast of Ireland; and 
tho weit, south, and east coasts of England, where marked changes 
of off-lying shoals or banks have been observed. Also in Jamaica, 
Barbuda, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Newfoundland, and Labrador 
coast; in Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, and Queens¬ 
land. 

On foreign naval stations, three surveying ships ( mcn-of-war) 
liavo been employed ; two on tho east coast of Africa, and one on 
tho eastern shores of Japan. In Africa the urgent requirements of 
our cruisers engaged in tho suppression of tho extensive slave 
traffic on cither side of Zanzibar, gave full employment to tho 
Skraneater and Nassau ; both ships nnd boats being actively at work 
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amongst the countless recti fringing the shore*, and which hitherto 
havo so well sheltered from pursuit the coasting-vessels engaged 
in the nefarious slave-trade. Commerce eventually will doubtless 
benefit by this opening up of tbo ports and anchorages of an im- 
perfectly known coast; at present, however, a valuable surveying 
f ,roe is absorbed mainly in the cause of humanity, and at some risk; 
for the coast during several months of the year is unhealthy, and 
the climate in general debilitating. 

In the solo interests of commerce the Sylria has been engaged 
in Japan, receiving from the Japanese Government and local 
authorities many courteous and kindly actions for facilitating the 
work. This appreciation by n people who have so recently joined 
the comity of nations, of the value of the coast survey undertaken 
by the Admiralty is deserving of special record. 

In the Mediterranean, and also in New Guinea, detached surveyors 
havo performed good work: an uncharted part of the coast of New 
Guinea having been examined in II.M.S. Basilisk whilst on her 
homeward voyage to England, and laid down in sufficient detail for 
the requirements of a region *o remote from civilisation and com¬ 
mercial routes. 

The voyage of the CkdHerujer, in addition to the deep-sea explore; 
tions, still furnishes valuable hydrographic knowledge, by revising 
errors, adjusting inadequately-reported details, and clearing away 
fabulous dangers in the several tracks passed over in Lcr extended 
routes. 

Entering more into detail as to the year’s additions to hydro¬ 
graphy. we havo tbo following :— 

Ireland .—Staff Commander Kerr and party, in a hired steam- 
vessel, havo completed the examination of the off-lying shoal-banks 
between Greonoro point and tho Hill of Ilowth. By comparing 
this survey with that made by Captain Fraxer, EJ! n 1839-44, it 
appears that though tho main forms of these honks remain un¬ 
changed, the loose surface material is constantly shifting, and that 
the swatchwaya through thorn are not to be permanently depended 
U]H>n for navigation. Consequent on changes resulting from im¬ 
provements made in the navigation of tho Liffcy river, Dublin bay 
has been re-sounded. Owing to the increasing importance of ths 
trade with England, Lough Carlingford entrance and the approaches 
to Greenoro hare been re-examined, and some spots of shoal ground 
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missed in former surveys closely examined. Fifteen feet is now 
considered the ruling depth of the engineering cut at the entrance. 

Emjland. —The constant movement of the sands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that great coast thoroughfare, Yarmouth roads, rendered 
an examination of the Cockle and Hcwett channels necessary, more 
especially as our heavy draught iron-clad Channel squadron, in their 
periodical coast-tour, visited this locality. Staff-Commander Parsons 
and staff, in the Porcupine, skilfully executed this service; the party 
then working southward from Walton Naze, closely sounded the 
several channels and approaches of tho Colne and Bluckwatcr 
rivers. Following up tho close examination from tho shores of the 
South Foreland to Dungcness in 1873, tho survey from Dungeness 
to Hastings with tho outlying shouls was then completed. 

Staff-Coinmander D. Hall, in addition to the survey of South¬ 
ampton Water and its approaches, has sounded out minutely 
Portsmouth harbour; considerable additions to the mooring-space 
having been effected by dredging-operations in tho lost few years. 

Mediterranean .—A partial blank in the recent surveys of the coast 
of Sicily, arising from the withdrawal of tho surveying-ship. Shear¬ 
water, to the Zanzibar coast, lias been filled up. This blank was on tho 
north coast, and extended from Castelnmaro bay, in the west, to 
Milazzo, in tho east. Aided in the topography by the Italian maps 
(equivalent to our own Ordnance Surveys), courteously afforded by 
the Sicilian authorities, and sounding off to the depth of 100 fathoms, 
Navigating-Licutcnant Hillard, in a small hired yacht from Halts, 
completed this nautical examination of the Sicilian shores; a duty 
he had been engaged on as an assistant for several post years. 

East Coast of Africa. —Lieutenant Commanding Gray and officers 
in the Nassau havo completed tho coast-survey from Owvou bay 
in lat. 9’ 38', to Capo Delgado in lat. 1Q° 4:t'a., including detailed 
plans of Kiswerc, Hikindani, and Mto Htwara harbours, Mthingn 
and Hikindani bays, with the Lindi and Mgau rivers. Coupled 
with the Shearwater's survey of 1873 and work now in progress, the 
shores of this district (comprising, as it wens, the focus of tho coast 
slave-trade) are on the eve of being well chatted. 

The sister surveying-ship. Shearwater, being compelled, from the 
sickness of the crew and the necessity of repairing damages, to visit 
the Cape of Good Hope, was subsequently diverted to carry the 
Ihdriguez Transit of Venus party from Hauritius to that remote 
and little-visited island. Good service to this national scientific 
undertaking, in addition to aiding the disembarkation and arrange- 
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mcnU for the observing parties, was rendered by Commander 
Wharton and his officers. With a largo number of chronometers, 
meridian distance* were run in tbo Shearwater between Rodriguez 
and Mauritius; Captain Wharton further taking part in the Transit 
observations. 

Our hydrographical knowledge of Rodriguez island, prior to tho 
Shearwater's visit, was limited ; and doubts existed in late years as 
to the extent seaward of the outlying, or rather fringing reefs. An 
excellent survey of the Island, with iU port, Maturin, and also of tho 
surrounding dangers and the bank of moderate soundings encircling 
the island, was completed during the attachment of the ship to the 
astronomical party. After transferring the Transit of Venus ob¬ 
servers and their stores to Mauritius, tho Shearwater proceeded to 
resume her old work; examining tho ontlying islets Coctivy and 
riatto of the Seychelles group, as also tho dangerous but littlo-known 
reef. La Forlo, situated 11 miles seaward, or to the s.w. of Isle Platte. 
These useful examinations, and their reliable connection in longi¬ 
tude with Mauritius, together with a few well-placed deep sound¬ 
ings, mado on tho voyage to Zanzibar, form a useful addition to the 
Indian Ocean chart 

Japan. —Captain St. John, in tho Sylria, reached his surveying 
ground in July last; examining in the first place Sendai bay on 
the east coast of Xipon, in the hope of finding a harbour; according, 
however, to his report, “ even an anchorage, except during north¬ 
easterly winds, is not to he obtained." Commencing the closer 
work at Itsiyo Misaki, in the Kii Channel, tho survey was advanced 
to Owasi bay, and iu this spring will be continued to Matoyn, and 
thcnco to Omoo Saki. The weather on this part of the coast is 
generally boisterous and, as the main route between Yokohama and 
the Inland Sea hertf skirts the coast, good harbours are valuable. 
Fortunatoly, as Captain St John remarks, “ they are met with 
frequently." 

Newfoundland. — Labrador Coast. —Xavigating-Lieutenant William 
Maxwell and party, in a hired steam-vessel, steadily continue tho 
examination in the early and lato parts of the season, of the south 
coast of Xewfoundland, advancing up the Labrador coast north¬ 
ward of Bclleislo strait in the two available months of summer. 

The cast side of Placentia bay, chiefly undertaken this year to 
find a safe route for telegraphic cables, has been completed for a 
distance of 20 miles; and a detached examination of the following 
frequented harbours and anchorages, during the fishiDg-scason, on 
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tlie Labrador coast, made:—Venison Tickle, Fishing-ship, Curlew, 
and Independent harbours. 

In the river St Lawrence, tho channel south of Crane island 
was also thoroughly sounded by this surveying-party, at the request 
of the Government of Canada. 

Jamaica .—This survey, carried on in a hired schooner, under 
Staff-Commander George Stanley, is making steady progress. Tho 
coast between Morant and Ilelshire joints, including Port Iloyal 
and Kingston harbours, with tho off-lying soundings, have been 
finished in close detail and aro now in the hands of the engravers. 
Portland bight with Old Harbour and approaches, are far advanced 
towards completion. 

Barbuda .—In consequence of several official reports mode by 
Lloyd’s agent at Antigua as to tho defective survey—by tho present 
Admiral Barnett—of the fringing reefs of this island, and tho out- 
lying shoal-grouud (it being assumed that the dangors extended con¬ 
siderably seaward of those published in the Admiralty chart, and that 
several wrecks had in consequence ensued), Navigating-Lieutenant 
Hoskyn was detached from the Jamaica survey to Antigua, to 
examine from that island tho details complained of Mr. Hoskyn’s 
report confirms the accuracy of Admiral Barnett's survey in all 
particulars, and states that tho exaggerated distances from tho 
shore of these reported dangers have no foundation. It is to be 
regretted that these ill-considered reports, impugning tho fidelity of 
charts that carry on their face tho stamp of authenticity, should bo 
made. Similar reports, esjtecially in cases of wrock, liuvo prevailed 
of late years; and considering tho mischief which results by weaken¬ 
ing tho confidence of seamen, together with tho labour, time, and 
expense bestowed to test these reports—in some cases requiring a 
ship to ho sjiecially detached from her regular duties—tho time 
would appear to have arrived for legal action being taken against 
proved offenders in this particular. 

H esteru Australia .—In the fuoo of many difficulties, scarcity and 
unwlioleaomenoss of water being added to the track jtassing over 
extensive barren tracks of sand. Navigating-Lieu tenant Archdeacon 
and party have succeeded in surveying tho coast-lino between 
.Swan Itiver and Jurien bay, a distance of 120 mil os. He Las also 
completed a survey of Champion bay; this bay is one of tho im¬ 
portant ports of tho colony, being tho outlet of a great mineral 
ilLnirict (lead, copper, and iron), and situated in the M middle of the 
granary of the colony.” 
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South Australia. —This survey, under Staff-Commander Howard 
and one assistant, in a hired schooner, is progressing to the north 
and west ; the examination of the coast and outlying sounding* 
being now extended to Streaky bay from Capo Catastrophe. Tort 
Adelaide has been re-surveyed on a largo scale, and tho Investigator 
eronp off Anxious bay undergone examination. 

° Firtona.— Staff-Commander H. J. Stanley and party have been 
chiefly engaged in re-sounding tho various channels into Port 
l’hillip: owing to increasing tnido and reported natural changes, 
this special work was performed at tho request of tho Colonial 
Government; the results justified this fresh examination, though 
only ten years have elapsed since tho elaborate survey by tho lato 
Commander Cox was made. 

Staff-Commander Stanley has also commenced a survey of Banks 
strait; this strait has bccomo a largely used highway, and requires 
close examination. Tasmania, within whose jurisdiction this survey 
lies, shares with Victoria tho expense falling on the colonies. It 
may be hero TC-stated that the expenses of the marine surveys of 
tho four Australian colonics are shared by Imperial and the several 
Colonial governments. 

Queensland. —Staff-Commander Bedwoll and assistant have now 
completed tho coast northward of Cape Palmerston, in latitude 
20° 20' 8^ including Broad sound; the soundings extending to 
tho Northumberland islands are in course of completion. Tho 
great range of tide, and the rapidity with which it runs, render 
the examination of this particular district both tedious and 
arduous. Increasing colonial traffic, howover, repays the labour 

bestowed. _ 

Hex Guinea .—Captain Moresby, in tho homeward route in U.MA 
Basilisk from the Australian station, having been reinforced from 
the Admiralty by Lieutenant Dawson, a well-trained and active 
surveying officer, has, as notified in tho last year’s address, fbllowcd 
up the exploration of Goschen strait, and also tho northern shores 
of New Guinea from thence to Cape Rigny, near Astrolabe bay. 
Pausing for a few weeks in the neighbourhood of the eastern 
extremo of Now Guinea, tho scene of last year’s labour. Captain 
Moresby commenced a close examination of the channels leading 
through the numerous islands and reefs forming tho western part 
of the chain of the Louisiado Archipelago. 

This excellent survey, conducted by Lieutenant Dawson, loaves 
nothing to bo desired in point of accuracy: continuing from the 
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south between Suckling reef of Stanley and Teste island of 
D’Urville, a navigable but tortuous channel exists, emerging into 
tho deop water of Goschcn and Ward Hunt straits. This channel, 
by tho recommended track, is about 80 milos long; in some parts it 
is contracted by coral reefs to a width of 2 miles. Steam, daylight, 
and conning from aloft, would appear to b© essential to its 
navigation. 

Making a cursory but sufficient examination of tho western 
shores of D’Entrecasteaux islands. Captain Moresbj*, ably seconded 
by Lieutonant Dawson and tho officers of 1I.M.S. Basilisk, then 
commenced a survey of that uncliarted, and so far nnknown lino of 
coast, extending thence to Cape Sud Eat and ltiche island of 
D'Entrecasteaux: and then continued tho coast examination to 
Cape Itigny of Astrolabe bay. Kicho island of D Entrecasteaux 
was found to bo a part of the mainland, tho low flat country adjacent 
to it not having been in sight from tho ship of that distinguished 
navigator; a line of barrier reefs situated 7 leagues eastward of the 
assumed island, it will l>e rccollocted, hero baffled his efforts to 
reach tho mainland. 

Tho results of this exploration of tho New Guinea north-eastern 
shores, following up those on the south-east coast (extending to the 
142ud meridian) made by Blackwood, \ule, and Stanley in 11.M. 
ships. Fly, Bratnble, and Rattlesnake, 1844-51, and recorded by the 
able naturalists. Jukes and McGillivray in the published voyages of 
Fly and of Rattlesnake, London, 1847-52, have naturally formed 
snbjocts of interest to geographers, and will enrich tho 4 Proceed¬ 
ings ’ and 4 Journal' of tho Society. It is desirable hore to state 
that the survey mado of this coast in tho Risilisk, although only 
what is termed a 44 running " one and on a small scale, depicts all 
useful features, and is creditable to the perseverance and professional 
skill of all concerned. 

Deep-sea Exploring Expedition. —In further record of tho proceed¬ 
ings of tho Challenyer: — 

From Melbourne, in Australia, where wo left her in March, 18<4, 
after arrival from the sounding cruise to tho margin of the psck-iiv 
within the Antarctic circle, the ship visited Sylney, Now South 
Wales, to be docked and refitted; proceeding in Juno through Cook 
Strait to Wellington, New Zealand, and thence by way of Inst Cape 
to Tougatabu, in the South Pacific, sighting the Kermadec group. 

Visiting Ovaluu, in the Fiji group, and making a survey of Kan- 
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Anvn, the then port of call for tho mail-steamers between Australia, 
Now Zealand, and San Francisco, tho Challenger paused on through 
tho Now Hebridos cluster, briefly calling at Api, and proceeded to 
tho settlement of Somerset, in Tome Strait, steering through the 
dreaded Great Barrier reefs by the Kaine island passage. 

Clearing Torrea Strait in tho early port of September, tlio ship 
touched successively at the Arrn and Ki islands, Banda, Amboina, 
and Ternale in tho Malacca sea. Quitting Tornato in tho middle 
of October, and entering tho Celebes sea by tho passage between 
Bcjaren island and'the north-east point of Celebes, Saraboangan was 
visited; thonco through tho Snln sea to Ho Do and Manila, in the 
Philippine group, arriving at Dong Kong on tho 16th November. 

At Hong Kong tho Challenger underwent a thorough refit before 
quitting tho port. In the early part of January of the present year 
the Arctic experiences of her captain, added to enlarged scientific 
and professional knowledge, pointed to tho desirability of bis taking 
command of tho North Polar Expedition, now about to leave our 
shores. Captain Nates was thus superseded in tho command of the 
Challenger by Captain Frank Thomson, parting with regret from on 
undertaking to tho success of which ho had largely contributed, 
and from associates whoso esteem and good-will followed him to his 
present more onerous, and if poesiblo, more responsiblo command. 

From information subsequently received, tho Challenger, on 
quitting Hong Kong, again proceeded south, passing through tho 
Philippines, and visiting tho island of Camiguin, in order to ascer¬ 
tain tho temperature and depth of water under its volcano. This 
volcano lias on the western end of tho island; tho firet eruption 
began on tho 1st May, 1871, at about 500 yards from tho water’s 
edge, and on tho samo level; it bos now uttained the height of 1950 
foot, with a proportionate base. Soundings in 190 fathoms with the 
usual average bottom temperature were obtained within a mile of 
the volcano: after some exploration in tho neighbourhood of Sam¬ 
is wngan, tho ship passed into tho Western Pacific. By telegram we 
have also roceived intelligence of the remarkable depth of 4575 
fathoms having been obtained, awnunedly off the north coast of New 
Guinea; Ilumboldt hay, in that island, being referred to as visited, 
as also Admiralty island. The Challenger is now engaged in Japan. 

The results of this second portion of the voyage, ranging over 
60 degrees of latitude, and embracing so many equatorial confined 
seas, continue to prove of special interest to physical and natural 
history science. On a trawling made amongst the Kermadec group 
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at a depth of 630 fathoms. Professor Wyville Thomson remarks that 
they were greatly struck with the general resemblance between the 
assemblage of animal forms brought tip in tho not and tho results 
of a good haul in about tho same depth off the coast of Portugal or 
North Africa: again,on the dredgings generally between New Zealand 
and the Fiji group, which, with tho exception of one near tho New 
Zealand coast, were all mode at depths varying from 30t) to 600 
fathoms; ho further observes “ they tend to confirm tho impres¬ 
sion that even at these comparatively moderate depths, while species 
vary indifferent localities, and different generio typosure from tiino 
to time introduced, the general character of tho fauna is evotywhere 
very much tho samo.” 

In tho Arafura Sea no greater depth was found than 50 fathoms, 
and indeed generally little more than half that depth; tho bottom 
a greenish mud, due apparently in a great degree to the deposit 
from tho groat rivers of New Gninea and those falling into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Animal life was not abundant, and many seemed 
dwarfed, tho fauna having somewhat the character of that of a 
harbour or estuary: tho specific gravity of tho surface-water was 
also unusually low. Tho dredgings in the moderate depths of tho 
Banda and Celebes seas were especially successful, and many new 
additions to science gained. 

Tho serial temperatures observed in the course of this voyage 
lietween Australia and China were of great interest as developing 
tho basin-like character of tho several seas passed over. In the in¬ 
cluded space, Australia on tho west, and from Sandy cape to New 
f tiled onia, thence to tho New Hebrides, Solomon, Louisiadc archi¬ 
pelagos, and Now Gninea on tho south, cast, and north, an encircling 
barrier, complete to a depth of 1300 futhotus, prevents free com¬ 
munication with tho outer ocean. Several soundings, ranging from 
2300 to 2650 fathoms, wore obtained in this enclosed sea, the tem¬ 
perature in each instance, from a depth of 1300 fathoms to the sea 
bottom, being uniformly 3 o 3 Fahr. 

Similarly, tho Banda, Celebes, Sulu, and China seas, ore en¬ 
closed basins, and their waters cut off from the general oceanic 
circulation. In each of these seas soundings exceeding 2000 
fathoms were obtained, hut after a certain depth was reached, the 
temperature below that depth remained the same, la tho Banda 
and tlnna seas tho uniform temperature continued from 000 
fathoms to tho bottom, in the Celebes sea from 700 fathoms, suit 
in the Sulu sea from 400 fathoms to the bottom; these nnifbrm 
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temperatures in the four seas being respectively 37°, 36-2\ 38-3°, 
and SOB 3 F. 

Ismas Surveys. —It is satisfactory to 6tate that tho resnmption 
of the coast surveys of British India has, during the past year, 
been taken in hand by the Indiart Government, und cordially 
supported by tho Lords of tho Admiralty. A detached party of naval 
surveying officers, consisting of Staff-Commander J. H. Lllis, Navi¬ 
gating Lieutenants Coghlan, Jarrad, Hammond, and Navigating 
Snb-Liontenants George and E. IV. Potley, have boon plac«>d at 
the disposal of the India Office, and under the immediate direction 
of the Superintendent of Marine Surveys, Commander A. I). Taylor, 
an experienced surveying officer of tho former Indian Navy, and 
who has for somo time post been maturing planB for this much- 
needed work. The surveys to be undertaken will embrace tho sea¬ 
board of British India from tho Takchan Kivor (in Tenassorim) on 
the cast, to Karachi (on tho coast of Siodh), on the west, including 
tho various groups of islands in tho Bay of Bengal, and the 
Muldivh and Lakadivh Archipelagoes. 

Staff-Commander Ellis has been appointed as senior deputy to 
Captain Taylor. lie ia an officer of great experience. 

The headquarters of the Survey have been established at Calcutta, 
and tho work of oquipping the necessary vessels is, it is understood, 
being proceeded with—one party has already broken ground at the 
lakadivh Islands. 

Summary .—In addition to the current work of tho Admiralty 
Hydrographic department in issuing nautical notices, tide-tables 
and lists of lights, a new catalogue of tho 2020 Admiralty charts 
has been published. During the year thirty-nine charts liavo been 
cancelled and replaced by more perfected works. Among the new 
charts issued may be more specially mentioned a series of four, em¬ 
bracing that part of tho Pacific Ocean between the parallels of 
37' y. and 37° s^ and extending from the Philippine islands, Celebes, 
New Guinea, and Australia, on tho west, to San Francisco and 
Easter island on the east. In the compilation of this series the 
authority for and verification in position of each islet and danger 
have again been carefully tested, and every reliable source of in¬ 
formation, to tho most recent date, collated. Navigators are greatly 
indebted to tho painstaking hydrogmphio labours of tho officers 
of tho United States navy in this special field of research, as shown 
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in the successive editions of * Reported Dangers to Navigation in 
the Pacific.’ 

Of the charts published, two sheets on the east coast of Africa, 
extending from Panjani bay to Rds Kimbiji, including Zanzibar 
island and its approaches, with several plans of anchorages thence to 
Capo Delgado, are deserving tho attention of geographers; as does 
also a chart of the Makrun coast (Maslcat to Karachi) : and on our 
own shores, p lan* of the Menai Strait; and the coast with its navi¬ 
gable channels, from Orfordness to Cromer. In the South-Indian 
iJoean tho requirements of the observing parties for the Transit 
of Venus at Kerguelen Island, and the ships-of-war detailed for the 
service, demanded special charts of that region and also of the 
neighbouring islands Prince Edward, Crozot, Heard, and H’Donsld. 
The American and German government ships deputed for the samo 
service profited by these timely publications. 

Charts of Davis Strait, ltaffin Baj-, Smith Sound, with Kennedy 
and Robeson channels, together with several plans of ports on the 
west ooast of Greenland, from the latest authorities, have also been 
prepared for the Arctic Expedition. 

In all fifty-six new charts and plans have been published during 
tho year, and 190,500 printed for tho Royal Navy and general 
public. 

Revised editions of tho * Channel Pilot,’ part iL, * South American 
Pilot,’ part ii., and ‘ Now Zealand Pilot,’ have been published, 
together with tho following now works:—* Chins Sea Directory,' 
vol. iii., comprising the coasts of China from Hong Kong to Korea, 
with Formosa and tho other outlying islands; ’Persian Gulf Pilot,’ 
a supplement embracing tho Makrdn coast; also ‘ Hydrographic 
Directions for Davis Strait and the West Coast of Groonland.* 

Arctic Exploratiox. —Unquestionably the most important sub¬ 
ject on which I have to address the Society on tho present occasion 
is that of Arctic Exploration, especially with regard to the 
progress made in the great question of tho resumption of Arctic 
Research by England since tho Anniversary Meeting last year. 
" hen my predecessor. Sir Bartle Frere, reviewed the position of 
Arctic matters lost Juno, as you all remember, tho question of 
• lovemment action, owing to a change of Ministry, remained in 
abeyance, and it was stated that the Council proposed to bring tho 
matter again before the present Ministers. Accordingly, in Jnly, 
accompanied by Dr. Hooker and Admiral Sherard Osborn, I had 
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the honour of waiting on Mr. Disraeli, and explaining our views to 
him in detail; and on this occasion I received his assurance that 
the question should bo fully reconsidered during tho Recess. 
Later in tho year 1 addressed to him the following letter:— 


M DkaB Ml. DlSSAKU, October 12th, \%~i. 

"Tho late announcement of the success of tho Austrian Exploring 
Expedition under Lieut*. Weyprecht sn<l Payer in discovering land to tho 
north-west of Spittbcrgcu as high up as 83", which is the point nearest to the 
Tolo yet sighted on the fsce of the earth, ha* excited an intense Interest 
throughout Europe, and especially amongst our own Aretio Geographer*, who 
have in consequence besiegf.l me on all sides with enquiries as to the fate of 
tiwi application which 1 hud the honour t» make to you in last July, relative 
to a proposed Government Expedition which should leave our shores for tho 
Arctic Seas in the course of next njrrinz, snd should endeavour to reach tho 
Pole by way of Baffin Bay ami Smith Sound. You were good enough to say 
at the time that you should take tho matter into consideration, and would 
consult those department* of the Government which were interested in the 
question, and it is with reference to this promise that 1 now again venture to 
address you. May I announce to the Council of the Koval Geographies! 
Sodety, whom 1 shall have to meet in a very short time, at tho opening of 
our Autumn Session, that the jnpers relating to the proposed Expedition, 
which were handed over by Mr. Gladstone's Secretary to Mr. M. Cony, havo 
been laid by you before the present Board of Admiralty for consideration and 
Report ? or may I, at any rale, state that this preliminary step will shortly be 
taken ? Pray excuse any appearance or impatience; but the Naval Authoritiea 
on my Council, who have urged me again to write to vou, assert that the 
whalers are now returning from the Polar .Seas, and that if there U any 
prospect of an Expedition such as is proposed in the paper* above alluded to 
being sent out in the course of next spring, it is full time that local 
enquiries were made, and measures taken to obtain one or more of these 
vessels, and to secure the services of seasoned crews and officers. I have only 
further to mention that the Council of the British Association, on the recom¬ 
mendation of a Committee of Section E, are about to poos a resolution which 
will in due course be laid before you, strongly supporting our prayer for a new 
Arctic Expedition in 1876 as an almost indispensable sequel to the cruise of 
the ChuU^gtr. 

* I remain, dear Mr. Disraeli, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

(Signed) “ IL C. lUwussor, 

“ PrwMnt of tbs Royal Geographical Society. 

« Tkr III. lion. B. BUraeU.” 

All tho jKipem submitted by na to tho Government, were soon 
afterwards referred by Mr. Disraeli to the Board of Admiralty for 
examination and report, accompanied by an important new cliart of 
the Folar Regions, by Captain Evans, tho Ilydrogiaphor, on which 
the portions discovered by the various nationalities were marked 
by distinctive colours; the result was, that I was favoured on tho 
17th of November by the receipt of tho following letter:— 
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“ Dhab Sib IIexbt IUwuxsos, 

“ Her Majesty’* Government have had under consideration the rrpre- 
sentation* made by you on behalf of the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Council of the Royal Society, the British Association, and other 
eminent scientific bodies, in favour of a renewed Expedition, under the cundact 
of Government, to explore the region of the North Pole; and 1 have tho 
honour to inform you that, having carefully weighed tho reasons set forth in 
supfort of such an Expedition, the scion title advantages to be derived from it, 
its chances of success, as well as the imj>urtancc of encouraging that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which has ever distinguished the English people. Her 
Majesty’s Government have determined to lose no time in organising a suitable 
Expedition for the purposes in view. 

“ I remain yours faithfully, 

“ B, Disbaeu, 

Major-flrturol Sir Henry C. Batclinson, K.C.D. 

*c. Ac. dr.’ 

The decision of Hur Majesty's Government was no sooner com¬ 
municated to the Admiralty than cnergetio steps were immediately 
taken to hasten tho preparation of a l’olar Expedition, so that it 
should bo in a position to leave this country at tho proper season 
ill 1875. 

Officers wore dispatched to examine tho men-of-war in reservo, os 
well ns our mercantilo whaling fleet, for two vessels strong and 
fit for navigation in Tolar Seas ; and on the 24th November, 1874, 
the Admiralty appointed three experienced Arctic officers* to form a 
Committee to report on tho following points:— 

The scope of the proposed Expedition and what instructions should 
be given to its leaders. The description of ships to he employed, 
and tho various kinds of boats, sledges, fittings, stores, provisions, 
and clothing with which it was to be equipped. And, lastly, to 
recommend such arrangements as wore advisublo for preserving tho 
health of tho officers and mon to be employed. 

That Committee by the 14th February, 1876, had ooznploted its 
labours, and made a lucid Report embodying its recommendation* 
on all tbe points referred to, a Report which has been sulwoquently 
presented to both Houses of Parliament; but withiu a few days 
of its assembling tho important question of tho selection of tho 
ships was decided, and tho Admiralty authorized tho immediate 
strengthening of II.M.S. Alert, 1015 tons, 381 H.P., and tho pur¬ 
chase of tho whaler BlootlhonndJ about the same size, which was 
likewise immediately prepared for Arctic service. At the some 
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time the Admiralty decided on appointing to the eommnnd of tho 
Expedition, Captain George Xares. n.s., r.R-s., the distinguished 
officer then commanding the Challenger, and ho wan immediately 
ordered homo from Hong Kong. 

Acting on the recommendations of the Committee, it was decided 
that the two ships should bo manned and officered with comple¬ 
ments, all told, of 121 aonls; and it is calculated that tho ships 
could stow on leaving England three years’ provisions for tho c-ntite 
cruise, and a fair amount of fuel for their engines. 

In February 1875, Captain XareR arrived, and had no difficulty 
in selecting his officers, as of lieutenants alone there were more 
than sufficient volnnteors to bavo manned tho Expedition. Through¬ 
out the |isst spring the Expedition has been most carefully equipped, 
travelling-gear, and provisions prepared in tho most elaborate 
manner: and it is not too much to say that never has an Arctio 
Expedition boon equipped in so methodical and liberal a manner, 
and, so far as the Admiralty is concerned, no expense or care ha* 
been spared to ensure the most jierfect safety and success. 

Tho scientific objects for which this Expedition has been *o 
especially dispatched to the Polar Seas have been kept steadily in 
view. Every officer lias been carefully trained to labour in some 
branch of science, and tho Royal Society have been allowed to name 
two persons whom they deem especially qualified as naturalists, 
one of them being embarked in each of the ships. Tho Expedition 
leaves England a few days hence, accompanied by an extra ship 
(the ValoronM) as far as Disco, in Greenland, so os to complete 
the two vessels with fuel and stores at the very threshold of their 
labours. 

The instructions given to Captain Xares are not yet officially 
public; but it may be considered pretty certain they will not 
deviate from tho recommendations of tho Arctio Committee, and 
I a- hu me, therefore, that we may consider the following as the 
programme :— 

The Alert and Diicorery leaving Disco somo time in July, will 
proceed leisurely up Baffin Bay, following tho East Coast up 
towards the entrance of Smith Sound in 78° ». They need not 
hurry, for previous navigators have never found the ioe cleared out 
of that strait before tho first week in August On reaching its 
entrance they will make for Littleton Island, and there place 
records of their progress, and Captain Karas will then decide 
whether that island, with its adjacent shelter of Port Fotilke, is to 
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bo tho real base of his operations, or whether some better spot on 
the west side of tho entrance can bo selected; and his decision is 
to be recorded in the dispatch to bo there left. 

To this point, if nothing is heard of the Expedition in 1876, a 
ship will bo dispatched by tho Admiralty in the summer of 1877, 
to act as a depot for the Expedition to hill back upon in case of any 
untoward accident to tho vessels composing the Expedition. 

According to tho state of the ice in Smith Sound, Captain 
N'area will then push up north for a headland named Cope Fraser, 
avoiding the great elbow on the cast side about Humboldt Glacier; 
but experience tells ns that it is not likely ho will find open water 
within Smith Sound much beforo tho middle or end of August; 
and Arctic experts assure us that mnch of tho success of this Ex¬ 
pedition depends upon tho patience and judgment of tho leader at 
this crucial point of the voyage. 

Tho ice of Smith Sound must bo allowed time, according to 
tho season, to clear out into Baffin Bay, and nil impatient dash 
into this outflowing-pack may lend to tho regrotablo accident of 
the ship# being caught in it, and swept either on shore, or down 
with the ice-atream throughout the following winter into the 
Arctic Ocean. Happily, Captain Narcs’ past Arctic exjienence 
will keep him fully alive to this danger. On the other hand, 
winter will now be fast approaching; and it will bo a race 
against time, in which we can only hope Providence will so far 
favour our seamen that, what the Americans, in Hall’s Expe¬ 
dition, wore fortunate enough to accomplish, may be granted to 
HiL&i Alert and Diteovery, and that in InL 81° SO' or 82' x., about 
Hall’s farthest point, good winter-quarters may be secured for 
ono ship on the Greenland shore. Tho Alert now alono will tackle 
to her work, and in whatever days of mild weather or open water 
may remain in September, strugglo to reach a position well to tho 
north of, hut not exceeding 200 miles from her consort. By this 
moans, and with intermediate depots of provisions, it is calculated 
that the safety of the crews in their retreat, should it be necessary, 
to Baffin Bay will have been secured. 

The advance-ship it is expected, with its crew strengthened by 
a portion of that of tho dopAt-ship, will have at least six strong 
sledge parties and four dog-sledges, with which to attempt tho 
accomplishment of tho main object of the Expedition, that is, 
reaching the North Pole. But it must be borne in mind that 
sledge-travelling has never yet been found practicable over any 
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considerable extent of open frozen sex, and that everything depends 
upon the conditions of land and water that may bo found in the 
progress northward. The sledge-operation* will commence from 
the advanco-ship, should it have attained the high northern lati¬ 
tude here indicated, in early spring; and all tho sledge companies 
will be employed in tho first instance in pushing forward the 
North Foie party, which will be provided with at least one boat, 
before attending to any other exploration. Meantime communica¬ 
tions will bo kept up, if possible, by means of dog-sledges between 
the two ships, and Captain Karos will rejoin his consort towards 
tho end of tho summer of 1876, if his parties have returnod with 
reasonable success from their spring journeys towards the Pole. 
In the latter eventuality, and if no serions accident happens to 
cither ship, both vessels will return to England in that year; but 
if another season should bo absolutely necessary in order to com¬ 
plete a reasonable amount of exploration.it may bo necessary for the 
advanced ship to fall back towards her consort, or for the latter to 
retreat to o more southerly position whonco a final withdrawal 
might be more certainly effected. Regarding theae and other points, 
the instructions furnished to Captain Korea leave him a free choice 
of action, according to tho circumstances that may arise. 

Our own Expedition naturally occupies tho largest share of onr 
attention as far as Arctic matters are concerned, but 1 must not 
neglect to notice the increased attention now shown by civilized 
nations generally to Arctic enterprise. Tho pages of . tho well- 
known periodical, the * Geographische Mittheilungen,’ of Dr. 
retennann, have been again this year largely occupied by articles, 
illustrated as nxual by excellent maps, on the results of recent 
Ex()cditi<ms snd on projects of new Expeditions. Thus Professor 
JI«ft«r, the geologist of Count Wilczck’s voyage, contributes a paper 
on tbo Structure and Glaciers of Spitzborgon and Nova Zembla. anil 
Dr. Chavanno two papers on Currents, Winds, State of the lew, 
Ac., as bearing upon tbo choice of a route for reaching the Pole. 
Sinoo our lost Anniversary the return of the Austrian Polar Expedi¬ 
tion from the Kova Zembla Sea, bringing news of its narrow escapo 
from tho drift-ice, in which the crow was obliged to abandon their 
ship, and tho discovery of new Polar lands, thoronghly romad 
public feeling throughout Europe. It is scarcely necessary t° 
review hero tho incidents of this voyage, which you heard, on the 
first night of our Session, from M. Julius Payer, the second in 
command. Suffice it to say that the Expedition was determined 
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on in consequence of the success of Messrs. Weyprecht and Payer in 
the previous summer of 1871, in reaching, in a small hired vessel, 
a very high latitude in the Nova Zembla Sea, and finding there 
open water to the eastward, which led to the hope that, in spite of 
the adverse experience of centuries of enterprise in this direction, 
a passage towards Behring Straits might bo found by the north of 
Nova Zambia. A national subscription was started in Hungary 
and Austria in tho succeeding winter and spring, and the now 
Expedition, under tho same officers, sot sail from TromsG in the 
schooner TeyctXoff, in July, 1872, bound, not for tho Polar area, 
but for tho supposed open route past tho shores of Siberia. The 
season proved much less favourable than in tho previous year. 
Tho Teyethoff was caught in tho drift-ice not far from the shores of 
Nova Zembla, and carried with it throughout the winter and- the 
following summer, first north-east and then north-west, until it 
grounded on tho threshold of a tract of new land or islands, in 
80’ x. lat. The exploration of tho shores of this now Polar land 
by a sledge-party, under the command of M. Payor, in tho spring 
of 1874, was tho geographical resnlt which attracted the most 
attention at the time. But the observations in all branches of 
physical scienco made by Lieutenant Weyprecht, and which ho is 
now preparing for publication, will also stamp this Expedition os 
ono of the most fruitful in important results. A summary of his 
work has already been published in Heft 2 of Petormann’s * Geo- 
graphische Mittheilungcn* of tho present year, and the track of tho 
Tcr/clhoff has been elaborately worked out by Admiral Wiillerstorf- 
Urboir, in tho * Donkscliriften dor Kais. Acad. d. Wisscnschaften,' 
Meeting of tho 10th December, 1874. Translations of both theso 
Memoirs will be published in the next volume of our • Journal.’ 

Whilst our National Expedition has been completing its final 
preparations, another English Arctic Expedition has been quietly 
equipping, with the intention of following a westerly route from 
Baffin Bay, and, if possible, of recovering some of the lost records 
of Franklin. Little at present is publicly known of this spirited 
undertaking, and I must limit myself here to mentioning that the 
name of tho vowel is tho Pandora, and that its commander is our 
Associate, Captain Allen Young, who distinguished himself in 
Arctic travelling when sailing-master under McClintock in the 
Far, in 1857-9. 

An Expedition of great interest is about to leave tho shores of 
Sweden next month for tho Kara Sea and the mouths of the Obi 
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nnd Ycniasei. It will be under the command of that experienced 
Arctic traveller and eminent fa van t, Professor N'ordcnskiold, and has 
been equipped chiefly through the munificenco of M. Oscar Dickson, 
of Stockholm. It is Professor Nordenskiold’s intention to quit his 
vessel near the mouth of the Yenuwei, and to return home by land. 

Our associate, Mr. Joseph Wiggins, of Sunderland, is nlso about 
to make another voyage this year to the Kara Sea and the embou¬ 
chure of tlie Obi, and hopes to be ablo to discover a practicable 
commercial route to tho Russian settlements on tho lower course of 
that river. 

Before quitting tho subject of Arctic Geography it is necessary 
to record that, in order to place the best existing information re¬ 
garding the regions to bo visited in tho hands of tho officers of our 
Expedition, tho Council determined on tho publication of a volume 
of papers on tho Physical Geography and Ethnology of Greenland 
and tho neighbouring Lands. This volume is now nearly ready, 
and a number of copies will bo sent to Captain Narea shortly before 
he sails from Portsmouth. It consists chiefly of reprints of a 
number of papers which have appeared at various times in the 
Transactions of Societies; but ono of tho most important is an 
original work from the pen of Admiral Collinson. Our Secretary, 
Mr. Markham, who has so materially contributed by his writings 
and activity to tho revival, which we now witness, of public interest 
in Arctic Discovery, and to whom the suggestion of this publication 
is due, has arranged its contents. It was originally intended to 
embrace information in othor branches of science; but the Royal 
Society, when invited by us to co-operate, considered very justly, 
and with our entire consent, that the physical and biological 
portions of the work might be better treated separately and under¬ 
taken by them. Tho result is, therefore, two volumes of reprinted 
and original papers and memoranda, both of which it is hoped 
will be fonnd useful by Captain Narcs and the officers under hi* 
command. 

Ecropk. —According to the list given in Dr. E. Bohm’s excellent 
Geographical Annual (Gcographischcs Jahrbuch) for 1874, there 
were towards the end of last year no fewer than 23 Societies 
in Eurupo exclusively devoted to Geography. The most recent of 
these, the Societfi de Geographic de Lyon, was founded in 
January 1873. and under tho presidency of its founder, M. Lom* 
Desgrand, has already become an active and important institution* 
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numbering 317 members. The Italian Geographical Society con¬ 
tinues its career of prosperity; its muster-roll now reaching tho 
large total of nearly 1400 members. Although the veteran geo¬ 
grapher, tho Commondatorc Cristoforo Negri, no longer presides at 
its councils, an activo spirit prevails in its management; and I 
shall hove, in another portion of this Address, to record tho project 
of an expedition into Central Africa, from the southern borders of 
Shoo through tho Gnlln country, which it has originated, and for 
which it is now endeavouring to procure tho necessary funds by 
national subscription. Meantime it contributes annually various 
grants in aid of other expeditions, including tho important one of 
Ur. Bcccari to Celebes and Now Guinea, to which my predecessor 
alluded in tho Address of last year. In the north of Italy the 
zealous young geographer, Signor Guido Cora, has been elected 
President of tho Turin Society, tho Circoln Gtoyrafim Ilaliano, which 
numbers 140 members. Signor Cora himself lias occupied his 
summer holiday in practical geography, having exchanged his pen 
for the sextant and barometer-; and having crossed tho Adriatic to 
Albania, where ho lias carried on a survey on a scale of 1 : 100,000 
in tho almost unknown interior of the country, ascending tho 
previously untrodden summit of Mount Kudusi (6465 feet high), 
and tracing tho river of Bcrat to its hitherto unknown sources 
in tho province of Kolonia. 

liuKUX Eiixaunox i.t Ccmuu. Asia. —Tho Imporial Russian 
Geographical Socioty continues to increase in numbers and effi¬ 
ciency. On tho 8th January, 1876, it numbered 1185 on its list, 
composed of 30 honorary members, 3 foreign honorary members, 
•17 foreign corresponding members, and 447 members of the affiliated 
societies of Siberia, the Caucasus, the North-western Provinces, and 
the South-west. On examining tho balance-sheet of this society, 
wo find that in 1874 it received a subsidy of 15,000 roubles 
(about 2000 L) from tho State treasury, and that tho subscriptions 
of its members amounted, in tho same year, to 2050 roubles (about 
4001,). Besides these ordinary sources of revenue, its extraordinary 
revenue was augmented by grants from the State treasury and 
from private individuals for special objects. Thus in 1874 s sum 
of 20,000 roubles (2800 L) was given by the Government to defray 
tho cost of the Amu-daria expedition, of which about half was 
devoted to meteorological investigations on the Lower Oxus. 
15,200 roubles (20001.) were given by GelubkofT for the public*- 
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tion of a Russian edition of Ritter’s ‘Asia;’ and 10,000 rouble* 
(14001.) by the Stato for tho levelling of the list Crt lxrtwoen the 
Aral and Caspian seas. 

Daring tho past year no less than 6 important expeditions wore 
under consideration, viz. 

1. The Amu-daria expedition. 

2. Tho expedition to level the Ust Urt, between tho Aral and 

Caspian seas. 

3. To investigate the Usboi, or dry bed of tho Oxus. 

4. The Olonck expedition. 

5. Mikluko Maklay'a exploration of Now Guinea, and 

0. OgorodnikofTs journey in North-eastora Persia. 

1. The first of theso expeditions, an account of which will be 
found below, was organised by a special committee, with the co¬ 
operation of General Kaufmonn, and received tho Imperial sanction. 

2. Tho second successfully accomplished its work, with tho aid 
of a staff of trained surveyors, under tho command of Colonel 
Tillo. They ascertained the height of tho Aral Sea • to bo con¬ 
siderably greater than previous observations had reported it to be: 
and thus claimed to have established tho possibility of diverting 
tiro Amu-daria into its former channel, which debouched in the 
Caspian; and, lastly, they described tho configuration of the Ust 
Urt plateau, which is not so fiat as was supposed, between the Aral 
and tho Caspian. Its greatest height is about 15 miles west of the 
Aral, where it attains an elevation of 510 foot above that sea, or 
about 677 feet above tho level of the ocean. Hence it gradually 
slopes towards Lake Kerbulak; that part which includes Lakes 
A&mantai and Sam is only about 100 feet above the level of the 
Aral (343 above the Caspian), and forms a hollow which opens out 
at Mortwi Knltnk Bay; while the belt of higher ground near the 
Aral, about 35 to 40 miles wido, unites the northern Chink with the 
Cst Crt proper. 

3. The expedition to investigate tho Usboi, or desiccated bed of 
tho Oxus, was indefinitely postponed for political reasons. 

4. The Olonek expedition during the course of last year sur¬ 
veyed tho lower Tunguaska; reporting on the hydrography and 
topography of that region, and making some important change* in 

• The mean of two aerie* of levelling* aero** tin* Urt Urt from the Aral to 

Caspian give* 71 rnMrc*, or -13 ft. Eng, u tho difference between the height « 
there «e»*. According to Berg's mnumrrtncnt, in 1826, the height of the Al® 1 
above the Caspian wae estimated to bo onlj 117 ft. 
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its cartography. Muller, who was attached to this expedition, con¬ 
ducted a series of magnetic observations, which refute the theoiy of 
the Swedish professor. Gauss, as to the position of the Siberian mug- 
uotio pole, which was plaoed by him in about 71° it. Uh and 119* 
20’ E. long, from Groonwicli, acoording to the map, very near 
the River Olonek. Muller discovered that, os he travelled in a 
north-easterly direction from tho River Monioro, towards the Olonek, 
tire magnetic intensity diminished. His observations coincide with 
those of M. Dov($, Hansteen’s companion, and he assigns, therefore, 
os tho probable position of tho mognetio pole sumo point between 
A llnisk and Olonek, approximately between 64* and 65° s. lat. and 
about 112* 20’ long. e. of Greenwich, or nearly 7* s. and V w. of 
the position assigned by Gauss. 

The Olonek expedition will be continued this year, during which 
explorations will be made in the basins of tho rivers Ha tonga and 
Anahara. 

6. Mikluko Maklav’s explorations on tho Papuan Koviai coast of 
New Guinea have been mentioned before. 

C. lastly, Ogorodnikoff was compelled to return homo after pro¬ 
ceeding as fur os Meshed, whither ho travelled by the well-known 
high road, which passes through Astrabad, Shahrud, Sobxevar, 
and Nishapur. Tho reason assigned fbr tho abandonment of his 
meditated journey eastward was the disturbed state of Afghanistan. 

Tho ethnographical map of Russia, edited by Rittich. was 
completed last May, and, together with tho same author’s cthno- 
graphical map of tho Caucasus, is the most important and best- 
executed work of the kiud ever produoed in Russia. One of tho 

first engraved copies will be exhibited at the Paris Exhibition this 
year. 

Another important work lias been tho publication of Preji- 
v - 8 ^ ra ' e l*» the first volumo of which, containing tho general 
narrative and particulars regarding the geography, ethnology, and 
►otany of tho countries visited, appeared at the commencement of 
' 118 ycar 5 »*»d W ‘U be followed next year, and the year after, by 
tw.» mure volumes, comprising tho muro strictly scientific icealta of 
o expedition. Tho Council of the Russian Geographical Society 
, ve voted 10,000 roubles (14001.) towards tho expense of publish¬ 
ing 1 «*o travels, which, it will bo remem bored, were prosecuted 
orthem Thibet, almost to the foot of tho great mountains. 


* 1 Mongolia us] the Country of the Ti 
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into regions nnvisited by European* since the journey of the Abbe 
line and Gabct, and of which our knowledge i* very insufficient. 

A work of a similar nature, viz. the Travel* and Researches of 

late M Fcdchenko in Turkman, is being published by Madame 

^ rJdlko. a. of a. Th« m pw .r 

voL ii. was published in 1874. and Part 4 in tho present year. 
These part*, each of them forming considerable volumes in quarto, 
and richly illustrated with coloured plates, form tho scientific 
Appendices to the narrative, and the work will constitute, when com- 
plutcd, a lasting monument to tho memory of a promising young 
traveller too early lost to science and hi* country. 

Another important publication during tho post year was the 
translation into Russian of Ritter’s • Iran,’ annotated by the well- 
known geographer, M. do Khanikof, and supplemented by some 
important articles by Professor Spiegel on the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion* of Persia 

In my openiug Address at the beginning of this Session, I alluded 
to the Amu daria Expedition, some further details of which may be 
found interesting. 

It will be remembered that in tho end of May, last year, all tho 
members of tho Expedition were assembled at Kazala, on tho Syr¬ 
ians, whence they proceeded in two steamer* (tho Perofskt) an,i 
Samarkand) by the Aral Sea to tho delta of tho Amu daria. which 
they entered by tho Kitchkineh-dnria mouth, and ascended tho Ulkun- 
daria for a distance of 55 miles from tho bar without any great diffi¬ 
culty, finding tho depth of channel to vary’ from to 8 fathom*. 
Above thia point tho rivor divides into numerous channels, which 
cause a great waste of its waters and increase tho difficulties of 
navigation. Ascending by ono of these channels as fid- as Mount 
Koshknna-tau, tho passengers landed, as further progress was impos¬ 
sible, owing to the shallowness of tho stream and tho thick growth 
of reeds which fill tho bed of the rivor. 

Hero it was decided to divide the surveyors into three parties, 


• Tim first partv took an easterly direction. deaornding tlir Purhan Omni * 1 
lhe ^thof lW Y*ni-.u. and there along the wm-riore put the tort ct Ak-H* 
to thITm«oU« of tho T«ld»k; the .ceood .Uo preceded ««*t to the I^rUa. 
th. t. up thu utrttim »nd the Kar»n Djarurn tn Nukus, then re deet-codiM 1 
Vk-kala arid thence hv tile Bourns Channel toward* Kunxrad. and past that tow* 
In tll , month of the Taldvk ; tlie third went hi Kushkana-tau. and by thebank 
t he t *1 knn-dari* to Ak-Ka'ls. returning to Ku.hkan. Uu and by Nukus to M«b«kl«. 
on tbc Uoklinnan frontier. 
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to ttch of which was assigned a certain task which, it was surmised, 
wonld take from 105 to 120 days to fulfil. In the mean time, ». it 
was of the utmost importance to find a navigable channel from the 
embouchure of the river to its upper course, the steamer JW,*v 
w^w directed to descend the river, coast along the shore to Tustchi- 
hoa Bay t° the east of the delta, and endeavour to make her passage 
up the Yani-su and Kuvan-I>jarma to the main channel of the river 

near Nukus. In this she was perfectly successful. On tho —^ July 

30th 

the rerofdy crossed the bar of tho Yani-su, and on tho 2 /“ h Jnl ? 

raCC p‘ nS C ° l0nCl Stol<?U,ff ^ 

ood, B.F.. at Lake Dau-karn. From Nukus to PotrtvAlexamlroffiJk 
und from thence to Moehekli, on the Bokharian frontier, the navi! 
gation was comparatively easy, 

JS Z ■ ; na «f ratej a work, the importance of which it is im- 

?L n b ' ’ pron, “ ,n K- M does, to make tho Oxn* once 

* nd U,US <0 0pCn * era of 

an ieTLT nn ^ T auspices of Russian rule for 

cient ivharesm, after so many centuries of slumber and deesy.’ 

dcfiiwd by",, Wa * ttC,ively « the wbolo'delt. 

-U fined by tho Chartam-bai and Ulkun-daria on tho one side the ses- 

r“ tb* other,and the Yani-su and Kuvan-Djarma on the third 
Uvell.ng, wero further continued along the Yanillaria to I'eroffskr 
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noarcs t tho sea-shore, in some cases so near a* almost to bo within 
flic wash of tlio wavtB, contained fresher nnd purer water than those 
at a little distance inland. This apparent anomaly is thus explained 
by Severtseff:—These wells are supplied from two sources: 1. The 
sea-water filtering horizontally through tho sand. 2. I he aqueous 
atmospheric deposits («. g. raiu and snow) on tho land. These two 
elements of supply, freed from salt bj - a natural process of filtration, 
combine to produco excellent drinkable water; but as soon as tho 
sea has receded a little distance from tho wells, and sandbank* are 
formed which obstruct tho drainage of tho land, tho well-strata 
(which are at an inconstdcrable depth) become saturated with salt 
nnd do not admit of tho filtration of tho water, which then become* 
bitter and unpalatablo to the nomads, who desert these wells for 
others nearer the sea. With reference to that vast expanse of 
hillocky sand marked on our maps as the Kizil-Kum (comprising 
tho region bounded on tho north and north-east by the Syr-daria, 
on the east and south-east by tho hills in tho north of tho Khanat 
of Bokhara to tho right of the valley of the Zarafsbiin, on the south 
by tho lower Amu-daria, and on the west by tho Aral), forming, in 
pre-historic times, part of the bed of a great sea, which has since 
been gradually transformed into dry land by a similar process to 
that which is now in operation on the east shore of the Aral sea, 
tho Russian savant Sovertscflf assigns throe successive period*:—(1.) 
The formation of tho dunes or sandbanks by the action of the waves; 
(2.) The growth of brushwood, clumps of tamarisk being the fust 
to appear; (3.) Tho gradual covering of the whole with sand- 
drift, which ia continually encroaching westwards as the sea 
recedes. 

For a critical study of tho whole question of the Aralo-Caspisn 
plains, I can refer tho reader to Baer’s * Kaspischo Studion,’ where 
the subject is exhaustively treated. I will only add that it >* 
greatly to bo desired, in the interests of science, that tho Russian 
Government should cause an accurate topographical survey to be 
made, with as little delay as possible, of the east shore of the Aral, 
so as to enable future explorers to conduct their observations on • 
sure .basis. 

M. Sobol off, another member of the Amu-daria Expedition, h** 
communicated some interesting particular* of tho result* of b>* 
ethnological and historical enquiries. On arriving in the Delta hi* 
first visit was to Chimbai, 30 miles overland from Kusbkana-tao- 
the central gathering place of the Karakalpak tribe, and ono of the 
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40th parallels of latitude, and tho Jaxartcs Laving flowed into the 
rome eea along what it* now called the Ueboi, the Greek geographers 
who navigated the Caspian, were right in laying down independent 
months for the two rivers and in measuring the distance between 
them. The whole subject, however, of the Aralo-Caapinn hydro¬ 
graphy will very shortly bo brought before this Society in an 
exhaustive paper which Major Herbert Wood. Colonel StoUtolTs 
companion in the recent Russian survey, has submitted to the 
Council for publication in our ‘Journal,’ to which T propose to 
append a scries of extracts from tho Oriental geographers that 
have never been before translated. As the fullest information 
on all details of the physical, as well as the comparative geo¬ 
graphy of these regions will thus be very shortly in the hands 
of tho Fellows, it seems unnecessary to anticipate the interest 
of Major Wood’s paper by a further reference to the Russian dis¬ 
coveries. 

Paixstixf. —Major Wilson (Director of the Topographical De¬ 
partment of tho War Office) informs mo that tho survey of Palestine 
has made satisfactory progress during the post season, notwith¬ 
standing constant interruption from the stato of the weather during 
a season of unusual severity, and tho illness of several members of 
the surveying party. The triangulation has been extended south¬ 
wards from Hebron to Reereheba, and the position of tho well* 
the latter place has been accurately determined, giving a fixed 
point of departure for the route surveys of travellers in the Negeb 
and desert, and affording satisfactory proof of tho general accnracy 
of Messrs. Palmer and Drake's survey, which was baaed on tbo 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. 

The district covered by tho triangnlation, which includes tho 
wilderness of Judah and the hill country between Hebron and 
Iiccrshebo, has been surveyed and plotted on a scale of one inch to 
a mile. The examination of this section of the country, which has 
rarely l>een visited by travellers,has yielded very valuable results: 
numerous ancient sites have been recovered, and great light hss 
been thrown on several difficult questions connected with Biblical 
topography. Some of these results have already been published » 
tho quarterly statements of tho Palestine Exploration Fund, whiW 
others await publication. The surrey is now in progress in the 
plain of Philistia, and Lieutenant Conder, it.E_ who has entire 
charge of the survey operations, hope* to complete the survey <* 
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the whole of Palestine lying west of tho Jordan during the spring 
of next year. 

At tho lnit meeting of the British Association at Belfast a sum 
of lOi'/. was granted for the special object of ascertaining accurately 
the depression of tho Sea of Galilee, by a lino of level, from the 
Mediterranean, and the actual fall of tho Jordan from the lake to 
the Dead Sea. Instruments have been lent for this purpose by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry James, K.E., and the work will 
]>robably be commenced in June. 

The l’alestiue Exploration Fund have to deplore tho loss of 
^ r ‘ C. F. 1 yrwhitt Drake, who died in harness at Jerusalem in 
Juno last, from fever contracted during the progress of the survey, 
and it is hardly possible to over-estimate tho services which he 
rendered to tho fund. Amongst tire obituary notices will bo found 
u record of Mr. Drake's contributions to geography. Tho survey 
ha* also lost the services of Sergeant Black. l:.E^ invalided from 
ill-health, who lias from the commencement taken a prominent part 
in the triangnlntion of the country, und who for some time was in 
sole charge of the survey. On the death of Mr. Drake, Lieutenant 
Kitchener, iue., was appointed to the survey, and he has already 
rendered Lieutenant Gender valuable assistance in the prosecution of 
the survey in spite of a severe attack of Syrian fever. 

During tho past season tho Palestine Exploration Fund were 
able to avail themselves of the services of Mona. Clermont Gan- 
nean, whoso name is well known in connexion with the Moabite 
Stone. Mono. Gonnoan has, sinco his return to this country, com¬ 
municated an original and very suggestive paper on tho origin of 
the native population or frllahin of Palestine, and the results of his 
mission are to be published during the course of the year. 

Tim American survoy of the country east of Jordan has been in 
abeyance for some months, and with the exception of a paper by 
rufessor Paine, no notice has yet been published of the results 
obtained by tho first expedition under Lieutenant Steevor, Ui>. 
Engineers. A sum of 12,000/. has recently been raised, and 
operations are to be recommenced at an early date. 

A German party under Professor Dr. Sepp is at present engaged 
in an exploration of some portions of Phoenicia. 

1 ttsi L In Persia and the adjoining countries the interests of 
'graphy have been well supported during the past year. While 
< *ptain Felix Jones, on the one side, has been working steadily at 
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his great map of the countries between tbo Persian Golf and the 
Mediterranean—a work which ia now approaching completion, and 
tho publication of which will form an epoch in our knowledgo of 
tho geography of Western Asia—Major St. John, on the other, 
has finished, and sent to the engraver, his not less comprehensive 
map of the regions intervening between tho Turkish frontier to ihe 
west, and Afghanistan to tho east. There have been other lalwurers 
also in tho sarno interesting field. Sir Frederick Goldsmid, who is 
himself a Persian traveller of a largo and varied experience, has done 
good service to Geography in collecting the scattered notes of tho 
journeys which were performed thirty-five years ago between 
Khiva, Merv, and ITerat, by Taylotir Thomson, James Abbott, and 
Richmond Shakespeare, and in embodying these notes in a lecture 
which -he delivered before tho United Service Institution early in 
tho year, and which he further illustrated with a map presenting, 
for tho first time, in a correct and intelligible form, an outline of the 
geography of tho **Debatable Land” on tho Terso-Afghan and 
Turcoman frontier. Colonel Valentino Baker again, whose journey 
between Asterabad and Meshed, in company with Lieutenant Gill, 
H.E., was dnly notified in my predecessor's address of last year, has 
recently submitted to the public tho results of his personal obser¬ 
vations, as compared with tho Russian surveys and all other avail¬ 
able documents, in an elaborate map of tho North-eastern frontier 
of Persia, constructed by Messrs. Stanford and Co., which exhibits 
the entirely new feature of a north-easterly prolongation of the 
Elbnrz mountains, with peaks ranging from 8000 to 11,000 feet, 
and running in an uuhroken chain from Kelat i-Nadiri, almost as 
high as Kizel Arvat on the 39th parallel of north latitude. But 
by far the most complete and trustworthy guide for tho geography 
of tho Atreck river and tho valleys and parses which indent this 
Elbnrz chain between the Atreck river and the Turcoman steppe, 
along tho watershed which is claimed by Persia ns hor northern 
border, is to be found in the exhaustive report whioh has just been 
sent home of Captain Napier’s journey through the hills from Meshed 
to tLe Caspian, a document of extreme importance, and which I hope 
to obtain jiermissian to publish in the next volume of our JonrnaL 
Captain Napier’s report, I may notice, famishes additional evi¬ 
dence that the Oxus river originally flowed easterly along the 39th 
parallel (approximately), from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Chargiii to the point where Arthur Conully discovered and ex¬ 
amined the old bed between Mcshcd-i-3Iiriam and Kizil Arvat; the 
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great river thus cutting off ami absorbing in its course the Mar- 
ghtw and Ochus of antiquity, now represented by tho Murghab 
and the Tejend, both of wliich are lost in the desert. 

A further accession to our knowledgo of tho geography of Persia, 
especially in regard to the almost inaccessible mountain chains of 
tho interior, is to bo expected from tho mission of Dr. Andreas, a 
young Orientalist of great promise, who has been sent out by tho 
Berlin Government to investigate the antiquities of tho country 
generally, and who, having abundant time and means at hi« dis¬ 
posal, os well as tho requisite knowledge for conducting researches, 
is prepared to visit every nook and corner through the length and 
breadth of the land in search of sculptures and inscriptions which 
may have Moaped tho notice of former travellers. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey of India .—This Survey has, under 
(blonel J. T. \\ alkor, n.E., f.rj., Ac., been oven more than 
ordinarily busy during tho last year, anil the record of its work, 
which ho has drawn up, embraces a very large number of in¬ 
teresting and useful operations fur goodetical, geographical, anil 
general purposes. 

1 he 1 rigonoinetrical Survey has always been essentially a pioneer 
and guide to all the military, civil, and survey operations of tho 
Indian empire. During tho last year it has preserved the fra uni 
character, its almost ubiquitous activity invading tho desert in the 
"inf, tho Oxus and Eastern Turkistan in tho far north, and Groat 
libet and Assam in tho cxtreuio oast; while ut tho same time 
it has sought to pass still farther south by crossing tho Straits 
’•1 Munar between Capo Comorin and Ceylon on the ono hand, 
and by advancing from British Bunnah on tho other, so as to 
pass down the wholo of the Malayan Peninsula as far as oar 
flourishing emporium at Singapore. 

During tho last year the great triangulation has been extended 
o'er 711*0 square miles, with 88(12 square miles of minor triangula- 
tiim for topographical and other purposes, while over a further 
area of about 12,000 square miles exterior to tho above a number 
"* peak* and points have been fixed, thus making a grand total 
•iroa of 28,052 square miles, over which a great nnrnbcr of points 
.i.ivc been accurately fixed, and which are now available for 
general survey and geographical purposes, maps, Ac. Already 
many of tho*c fixed in the ranges to the north of the Assam 
Valley (which are inhabited by independent tribes), have been 
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found very serviceable both in the military and in the geographical 
operations which went carried on in connection with the cxjtedition 
against the liuffla tribo; other points to the south of Assam have 
uo doubt also proved useful to the Nagu Expedition, which has 
since been carried out. 

In addition to the triangulation, topographical surveys for maps 
were made of an area of 3633 square miles on various scales in the 
Himalayas and in 4 tho Bomlwy Presidency, and extensive geo¬ 
graphical explorations were made in Eastern Turkistan or Kosh- 
garia, on the Pamir Steppes, and also in great Tibet and N'epau). 

An important feature in the triangulation has been the resump¬ 
tion of operations in Bnrrnah, which will afford a basis for the Topo¬ 
graphical and Revenue Survey operations in that country, and 
which will connect Rangoon and Promo with the triangulation of 
India, and thereby remove the doubt which bas hitherto existed 
as to the longitude of those important plnces. Eventually the 
triangulation will be carried down the whole of the Malayau 
Peninsula. 

The completion of the revision of the southern section of the 
Great Indian Arc is another important feature; thus putting the 
whole of that great chain of triangles (which now extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayan Mountains) on a par with, if not. 
os is probable, on a superior footing to, that of any other triungnlo- 
tion in the world. 

The pendulum observations which were so unfortunately inter¬ 
rupted by the death of Captain Rasevi have been completed, and 
the final results are now being computed for publication. 

Assistance was rendered in connection with the observations 
for the Transit of Venus, which was independently observed by 
Mr. Hennessey of the Trigonometrical Survey with very successful 
results. 

Another moat interesting operation has been in progress, vir¬ 
tual for observing the tidal constituents at certain points in the 
Gulf of Hutch (North of Bombay), so as to determine whether the 
supposed variations in the relative levels of tho land and sea an 
now actually taking place or not. In some cases the variation 
has been stated to be very considerable, points formerly near the 
sea being now a long way from it, and in other cases the sea 
having encroached upon the land; while all this variation is sup¬ 
posed to have happened within very recent times. 

Some progress has also been made with the spirit-levelling 
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operation*; tho work earned out iu tlie present year having moro 
osjiecially in view the connection of the various lines of levels 
in Madras on canals, railroads, A'c., so as to reduce them to one 
common datum, and thereby to make them available for general 
purposes, and for new projects; which has hitherto been impossible, 
owing to each line haviug started with a different origin. 

Tlu? triangulation of the southern section of the Great Arc wa» 
earned on uuder Major Branfill. He encountered very great 
difficulties, and it was only by using very long sides that ho waa 
able to advance across the dense jungle-clad mountains of Southern 
India, which had baffled Colonel Lambton at tho beginning of this 
century. One of the stations for junction with the Cape Comorin 
Base Lino (which was measured in 18G8-G9j was found to have 
been carried away by the movement of the sandhills ou which it 
waa built, though its foundations had been placed ten feet below 
the surface. 

By his skilful arrangements and energy, Major Branilll succeedod 
in connecting his work with tho Cape Comorin Base Line, thus 
completing the Great Arc down to latitude 8*. Tho general out¬ 
turn of work was excellent; and, in addition to the stations of the 
great triangulation, a number of high and important hill-pealu 
were fixed in tho almost unknown portions of the southern end of 
the Western Ghats. 

1 lie error of the triangulation on closing at tho measured hose 
near Cape Comorin was found to be barely appreciable, though tho 
computed value was brought down all tho way from Calcutta, viA 
Madras and Bangalore, a distance of about 1400 miles. The error 
indeed amounted to no more than a quarter of an inch in l T r 0 mile, 
a most satisfactory result, on which Colonel Walker may be justly 
1 congratulated, since it shows with what wonderful accuracy modem 
instruments and the scientific methods adopted on the Indian 
survey enable geodetic operations to be carried ont. The error 
generated at tho end of 1400 miles was thus found to be only two 
and a quarter millionths of the length measured. 

A plan for connecting the great triangnlation of India with that 
"f Ceylon has beeu also matured in communication with Colonel 
jws. R.t, tho Snrveror-Gencral of Ceylon. Carrying the triangu- 
lation across tho Straits of Munaar is of coarso the great difficulty 
in completing the connection, owing to the configuration of the 
coasts and islands. 

The triangnlation in Assam has at the same time proceeded 
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satisfactorily under Mr. W. G. Beverley, having been advanced 
through the forest-clad plains on tho south bank of tho Brahma¬ 
putra River to within a few mile* of tbo civil station of Sibsigar, 
which has brought the triangulation within 80 miles of Sod}'a, tho 
most easterly station of Assam. Great difficulties were experienced 
owing to the heavy jungle-trees and gigantic grass, and also in a 
great measure owing to the paucity of population, labourers for 
all purposes requiring to bo generally imported from a distance, 
together with their food and material* for the construction of 
stations. In order toavoid tho great difficulties arising from having 
to cut paths through the jungle and grass. Colonel Walker devised 
a vory ingenious modification in the construction of the stations 
of observation, utilising the wood which is so abundant in Assam 
by making lofty tripod-6tands for tbo theodolites with an isolated 
platform for tho observer, by means of which ho was able to see 
over the high jungle and grass, tho stalks of the latter being 12 to 
15 feet in height, and more than 3 inches in diameter, requiring to 
be out stalk by stalk, os if they were saplings. Mr. Beverley 
reports that these stands, from the rapidity with which they can be 
constructed, have helped materially to advance tho Survey. Next 
season a further improvement is contemplated by an arrangement 
for raising the signals to a considerable height above thcao stands, 
by which no doubt tho mutual visibility of the stations will be 
greatly facilitated. 

Mr. Beverley fixed tho points in the Duffia Hills to the north of 
Assam, and also in the X4g£ Hills to the south-east, both of which 
operations, as already stated, have proved to be exceedingly useful. 
Altogether, considering the obstacles, great progress was made. 

The Brahmaputra series of triangles, which has been in progress 
latterly under Captain Carter, K.E., has been brought to a success¬ 
ful termination by that officer. This series, on tho meridian of 
90 : , runs mostly along the last southern bend of the Brahmaputra 
Hirer between the point whore it loaves Assam and the point 
where it is joined by tho Ganges. Lying for the most part in 
alluvia] plains covered with trees and jungles, it has only been 
carried out by a very large amount of hard work and exposure. 
Lofty towers had to be erected, and the intermediate lines had to 
bo cleared of trees and jungle, which necessarily made tho progress 
slow. 

Taking the field at on early date. Captain Carter succeeded in 
doing a very large amount of work during the last eenaon, and 
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ho hod the further (satisfaction of bringing tho work to a close by 
joining on to tho triangulation on the north. IIo also arranged ao 
as to fix tho positions of all points of importance in tho vicinity of 
the triangulation, but owing to the want of boundary pillars, or other 
permanent marks in that part of Bengal, ho had to content himself 
with fixing tho temples, and also those remarkable banyan-trees 
under which tho villagers hold their markets. Those determinations 
may bo hereafter utilised when the Government of Lower Bengal 
succeeds in erecting permanent pillars at tho points of junction of 
throo or more villages, as is tho good custom in Bombay, the North- 
W est Provinces, in the Punjab, and other parts of Indio, to the 
manifest benefit 6f tho population, since boundary disputes arc 
thereby reduced to a minimum, and there is always something 
fixed to start with if any* such dispute arise#. Under tho numerous 
difficulties noted above, os woll as of those arising from a tropical 
climate and an atmosphere pervaded for months with smoko and 
haze, it is highly creditable to Captain Carter tbat he brought tho 
work to a successful conclusion in such a short time. 

Another chain of triangles has been in progress in tho West, viz., 
the Jodhpur series, under Captain J. Hill, R.E., which is to be carried 
aaroKs the Iiikancer Desert, in order to join into a side of the Sutlej 
"cries. 'I ho operations of the year lay in tho districts of Marwor 
and Jesalmtr, through tho desert tract which has been colled “ the 
legion of Death." Happily the Survey party found, during their 
sojourn in it, that tho tract was not deserving of so grim an opithet 
" proper precautions were taken to provido food and wholesome 
" a ^ r "Ejects which tho party secured by a judicious two of camels, 
which fortunately abound throughout tho country. This region 
however, much dreaded by tho people of the more favoured dis¬ 
tricts near it on account of its desolate appearance, tho frequency 
of famines, combined with tho distress and disease that are gene- 
1 dly prevalent among tho poorest classes of its inhabitants, owing 
to tho miserable food and unwholesome water on which they ore 
compelled to subsist. Tho desort in tho treat between the Sutlej 
and the Arevulli Mountains, comprising the Bikancvr and ncigh- 
■ouring deserts, has always been a carious geographical feature of 
pper India; and though it has been partially explored earlier in 
t its century, and more recently htts been traversed both in its 
• astern and southern margins by the great triangulation, there are 
still many interesting points with reference to its physical features 
which it is hoped the series now under notice will go a long wiy 
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towards solving. One of the most important, viz., as to how the 
drainage of that great tract was formerly effected, will no donbt be 
elucidated from the height* of the various trigonometrical stations 
as determined by the operations; and we may possibly loam a good 
deal as to the old conrse of the Saraswati and the Gagtir rivers, 
which are now lo*t in the sands of tho desert, as well us of the other 
larger rivers, which arc supposed to have also Bowl'd through 
portions of the desert.* Somo further information will no donbt 
be gained as to the desert proper, nnd a* to whether it is increasing 
or diminishing. 

As far as the triangnlation has gone, the desert was found to be 
covered with sandhills, which are generally tiat-topped and low, 
and of about equal altitude, whereby tho triongulator lost the 
advantage of a hill}- country ; though, on tho other hand, he gained 
not a little from the absence of vegetation, and thereby escaped 
the tedious necessity of cutting lines through the jungles, as is 
necessary in Assam, Ac. Occasionally observations were delayed 
when the atmosphere was pervaded with dust and sand, though 
not to any great extent. Arrangements are being made to extend 
the triangnlation by longitudinal chuins of minor triangles to be 
carried across to the Indus, so that all parts of the desert will bo 
touched upon, and our knowledge of this extraordinary tract will, 
it is hoped, be ns complete os can bo expected, considering its 
physical nature and sparse population. The out-turn of work in 
this tract by Captain Hill and his assistants was highly creditable. 

The Trigonometrical Survey Report next carries us from this 
extreme Western District, in longitude 72’, to the extreme Eastern 
ground of the Survey, vuh, that of Burrnab, to the east of longi¬ 
tude 1*6°; here the Eastern frontier Meries of triangles, which in 
former years was carried through the Kossiah and Tippcrah Hills 
and down the east coast of tho Bay of Bengal, skirting tho Loehai 
Mountains, passing through tho districts of Chittagong, Akyab, 
and Arracan, and stopping just short of l’egu and Rangoon,— 
has been resumed, and is now being energetically advanced by 
.Mr. Rossenrode. 

Starting with a new 6ot of elephants, the only carriage available 

• A curious and important Paper ha* recently been published in India up™ 
this subject, under the title nf ‘The Lost Hirer of the Indian Dissert,* in when 
good grounds are shown for belie ring that the Sutlej formerly left iU present W 
near Ludiunsh nnd flowed through the desert to the Indus at Arure. ausorbiug in 
its course the Snmswnti, fisgur. and other minor streams, and spreading fertdity 
through tie- rich snd holy district of Knruluhctra. 
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in Bnrmuh, tho party bad not a little preliminary difficulty in 
training those animals. 

Some idea of the vigour of vegetation in Hannah may be gained 
from the fact that, during the four years which had elapsed since 
the operations were abandoned, tho roods to the forward stations, 
which at that time had been cut so as to be perfectly clear, were so 
completely overgrown by jungle again that a stranger might have 
thought no clearance had ever been made. 

As usual in the winter, in densely forest-clad countries, tho 
atmosphere was obscured by thick haze and smoke, owing to the 
annual burning of the jungles. Ilills even, which wero only five 
miles distant, wero obscured for weeks at a time; tire observers 
having thus to remain at one station for nearly two months, 
watching in \ain by night and day for glimpses of signals which, 
though luminous— i.<t„ either heliotropes or lamps—were never 
visible until a shower of rain cleared tho atmosphere. 

Arrangements have been also made for determining the positions 
of Rangoon and Pegu; the longitude of the former being more 
especially a matter of importance, os it now is tho port for a very 
largo amount of shipping. 

The topographical surveys in Guzerat and Kattiwor, under 
Major Ilaig, K.E., and Captain Pulton, have made good progress. 

Colonel Walker, who has from the very commencement of the 
new topographical operations in Guzerat attempted to combine 
tho work with that of the very detailed survey of tho Revenue 
surveyors which had been previously made, is at last able to report 
that his endeavours have met with the success they deserved. He 
has, in conjunction with Major Haig, n.e., devised a practicable 
plan for utilising all that was done before, though unfortunately 
the previous work, in a utilitarian spirit, had been confined to 
the Revenue-paying portions of the country only, and the separate 
pieces had not been so connected together as to form, a map avail¬ 
able for reference. 

The system adopted is a most ingenious one, and meets all tho 
difficulties of the case. Major Haig is, fortunately, well supported, 
and it is gratifying to see that ono of the latcst'added officers to tho 
Gruat Trigonometrical Survey, viz.. Lieutenant Gibbs, R.E., already 
shows that he has taken up his work in the same spirit as his 
seniors ; his report on a portion of tho] deadly IKing forests being 
more especially interesting, as it refers to an almost unknown 
portion of the Ghats which is inhabited by a wild race ►till 
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using bows and arrows, and who, spite of tho temjxsrature, which 
for most months of tho year is over 100'’ in the shade, drink strong 
liquor from morning to night. 

Tho next subject reported on is the survey of the various Hima¬ 
layan Provinces; and in order to appreciate the magnitude and 
importance of this gigantic undertaking and its present position, 
it will bo as well to quote Colonol Walker's own words, which are 
as follows, viz.: “ Tho Himalayan Mountain Ranges may, for geo¬ 
graphical purposes, bo broadly divided into two portions, one lying 
to tho east, the other to the west of meridian 81°. The eastern 
portion includes tho N’epanlese territories, Sikkim, BhootJn, and 
the ranges to tho north of the Assam Valley, which are occupied 
by independent hill-tribes; in this (eastern) portion most of the 
prominent peaks have long since been fixed by the operations of 
this Survey, but only a very small area has been regularly sur¬ 
veyed, and under existing political conditions any considerable 
extension of survey operations is impossible. The western portion, 
on the other hand, has long been freely accessible to Europeans, 
and regular surveys of the entire area included between the plains 
of Hindustan on tho south, the frontiers of Eastern Turkistan and 
Churn on the north, and the tracts occupied by independent hill- 
tribes in the \ alley of tho Indus, on the west, have now been all but 
completed. These surveys have been executed on various scales, 
and at various times, by members of the Trigonometrical Survoy. 

“ First the districts of Katigra, Lohanl, and Spiti, and the native 
States of Chttmba, liri, Gurhwill, Ac., which embraced an area of 
28,700 square miles, were surveyed during the years 1849-84, under 
the direction of Sir Audrew Waugh, in order to produce maps in the 
j-inch scale. . . . _ # *. 

Then the survey of tho territories of tho Maha Raja of Kashmir was 
commenced, and an area of about 21,800 aqnaro miles was completed 
in Kashmir and JnnnnA on tho ^-inch scale, but with much mote 
to|>ogruphical detail than had been given in the preceding survey; 
and after this tho operations were extended over the remainder of 
the Maha Rajah’s territories, hut on tho smaller «»1« of j-inch to 
tho mile, which was adopted for an area of about 52,000 square 
miles, comprising tbo whole of Ladak, Little Tibet, and the regions 
up to tho Northern boundary line, and a portion of Chinese Tibet 
beyond. These operations were carried on daring 1854-64, and 
were initiated by Sir Andrew Waugh and carried out by Major 
Montgomerie. 
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“ La*Uy. a survey of the British district* of Kumaon and Gurh* 
wol was commenced in 1865 on the scale of 1 inch = 1 mile, and it 
is now nearly completed; the Western frontiers of Kejwnl hare been 
reached and surveyed to the farthest points visible from our own 
side of tho frontier; the area completed amounts to 9520 square 
miles, and 270 outsido the districts; the area remaining,amounting 
to 3200, is situated in the higher ranges and regions of perpetual 
snow which lie to tho north towards the frontier of Chinese Tibet, 
and much of it may bo surveyed on a smaller scale.’’ 

The Kumaou and Gurhwiil survey was carried out by Major 
Montgomerie, Captuiu Carter, and Lieutenant Hill. 

All tho Western Himalayas having in this way been provided 
with maps on various scales, and with a various amount of detail, 
the next point which has been pressing is to supply the purelr 
British districts, which were surveyed in tho earlier days on a small 
scale, with a modern detailed survey on a scale suitable for local 
requirements ; a point which, by the orders of Government, could 
not be attended to as long as there was any portion of the moun¬ 
tains unprovided with at least a preliminary small-scale survey. 
This desideratum having now been attained, the Government has 
directed a large-scale survey to be made of tho British districts 
of Jatinsiir-lUwur, Kangro, Kulu, Spiti, Ac., and operations have 
already been begun in Debra Doou. Wo may hope to get much 
valuable and interesting information from these surveys, which are 
the first which baro over been undertaken in such lofty mountains 
on such a large scale. 

Borides the various operations referred to above, others of a purely 
geodetioal character have been in progress, by means of that native 
dgency which the Trigonometrical Survey has always encouraged. 

Exploration has thus been carried on in various directions by 
means of Asiutic explorers. A narrative and memorandum are given 
iu the Report of an exploration of tho Xamcho or Tengrinoor Ijik.. 
drawn up by Lieut.-Colonel Moutgomorio. r.k. ; and some extracts 
are also furnished from the narrative, by another uat ivo explorer, of 
bis journey through Western X'epaul from Pitonignrb, in Kamaon, 
via Jumla across the Himalayan ridge to Tad urn, on the Sangpo or 
h ppor Brahmaputra Iliver, and then down tbrongh Xepaul along 
the Gundak River, and l>ack to British territory. 

< )1 these papers the first two, which are illustrated by a map, were 
prepared by Colonel Montgomerie, in England, from the original 
journals. 1 hoy describe an exploration through an almost unknown 
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portion of Great Tibet from Shigutze, across the BrahmaputraRiver, 
to tbo northern shores of the great Jiaincho Lake, the farthest point 
of which lies about 100 miles to the north of Lhasa. Tho above 
papers were briefly referred to at tho last meeting of this Society. 
Tho explorution is especially remarkable os the first which has 
advanced to the north of the watershed of tho Sangpo, or Brahma¬ 
putra, making some impression on tho vast “terra incognita” of 
Central Tibet which lies between Lhasa and the desert of Gobi. 
Thongh the explorer was at a great height abovo the sea. 
generally over 15,000 feet, he met with numerous hot springs, 
somewhat like the Geysers, from which tbo water was ejected with 
great noise and violence to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and in foiling 
was frozen so as to form what looked like artificial towers. At 
tho farthest point reached, though about 400 miles north of tho base 
of the Himalayas in Bengal, there were no signs of any diminution 
of the height of the mountains, the peaks near the Tengrinoor Lake 
being probably more than 25,000 feet above the sea. The ordinary 
heights still farther north in the district of JamiAtA Di ore most 
probably higher than those of the Tengrinoor, as tliat district is said 
to have a severer climate, and it is impossible to say how much 
farther north these lofty mountains, which may be presumed to ho 
an eastern prolongation of the Kuon-lun, extend. 

The Tengrinoor is a splendid sheet cf water, 50 miles in length 
by 25 miles in breadth, and though over 15,000 feet above tho sen, 
it is a favourite place of pilgrimage, and boosts of several monas¬ 
teries, which are permanently occupied by Lumas, in spito of the 
climate, which is sufficiently severe in winter to convert the surface 
of this loko into a sheet of thick ice. 

The third paper, which is also illustrated by a map, is a very 
useful contribution to our knowledge of tho goography of the 
Nepaulese territories. By it the whole course of the Gnndak 
Biver has been determined, this being the third great tributary of 
tho Ganges, whoso upper courso has been surveyed by tbeso Asiatic 
explorers within tho lost few years; for tho Kurouli and tho Ann* 
Kosi, which form the upper courses of the Gugra and Ko«i. were 
equally unknown as that of the Gundnk before tho visit of the 
native surveyors. The rivers which come through BhooUn and 
tho lower portion of the Sangpo ore now the only drainage line* 
of which we are entirely ignorant, but already Colonel Montgomerie 
has told us that one of his explorers is penetrating even part of 
this “ terra incognita.” 
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Iu addition to the above, moat extensive and valuable geogra¬ 
phical explorations have been made during the last year in 
Kasbgaria and the western portions of Eastern Turkistan, in the 
Pamir Steppes, and in the regions of the Upper flue 

Captain Trotter, n.t, of the Trigonometrical Surrey, was selected 
by Colonel Walker, ile., to ncoompany the mission to Yarkuml 
and Ivashgar; ho was supplied with all tho requisite instruments, 
and accompanied by four of the trained Pundit explorers. Tho 
result has been that considerable additions to and rectifications 
of tho geography of Eastern Turkistan have been obtained, and 
Colonel Walker says that Captain Trotter may well l>o con¬ 
gratulated on tho success with which hi* labonnt have been 
crowned. 

To the north of Kashgar Captain Trotter carried a survry 
through tho Artysh Valley tip to the Russian frontier near tho 
(. hadyr-knl Lake, and has connected his work with that of the 
Russinn geographers. IIo subsequently made a survey of a con¬ 
siderable portion of tho road towards Ush-Turfiin to the north-east, 
and reached the Belowti Pass, which is 150 miles from Kashgar, 
and only about 90 miles from Ush-Tnrftn. Captain Biddulph 
surveyed the road from Kashgar eastwards to Manilbdshi. But no 
further information was gained os to the Yarkund River, nor os to 
the long belt of unknown cun try at present ruled by tho Amir of 
Kashgar (which lattor probably extends 700 miles farther east thin 
the points reached by Captains Trotter and Biddulph), nor of the 
road to the west leading into Khoknn via the Terek Pass. 

I uptain Trotter afterwards mado a route-survey from Yangi 
HUanr south of Kashgar to Sirikul, and then westwards viA Aktasli 
over the Little Pamir by the Muza's Paruir-kul Lake, and ascer¬ 
tained that tho said lake is one of the sources of a river which is 
here calk'd tho Akstt, and afterward* the MisrgliAbi, and which 
j"ins tho Oxus near ’Wfimar, being probably, os conjectured, tho 
main source of tho Oxus. Captain Trotter reached Kila Putija 
in due course, and from thence was able to send ono of his native 
aurvoj ors down the Punja River for a considerable distance, vix, 
to Kila \\ auiar in RosbAn. He was unfortunately unable to go 
far.hor down the river; but an exploration has since been made up 
the river from tho Badakhshan road viA Kolib to a point near 
Kila V Amur bv Ctdonel Montgomerie's havildar, so that there is 
now but a very small portion of this great river remaining to 1* 
explored. 
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From Pnnja Captain Trotter returned rid the Great Pamir to 
Aktosh, and thence back to Yarkund by much the game route that 
he hn<l advanced by. 

While Captain Trotter wag absent in Wakhan, one of the native 
explorers was sent from Yarkund by Sanju to Khoton with instruc¬ 
tions to penetrate as far eastwards as possible. Ho traversed the 
ancient n ail to China as far os tho Sorglulk gold-fields, and then 
returning to Keria crossed the Kucn-luen Range and tho groat 
table-lands of tho higher Himalayas of Chinese Tibet, reaching tho 
Tillage of Nob, on the Pangkong Lake, 20 miles north of Rudok, 
and thence returned to Leh. 

Captain Trotter has prepared a geographical memoir, which 
contains full details of the explorations made by tho party, and 
which is likely to prove highly interesting; ami it is hoped that 
the Society may before very long havo a full account from Captain 
Trotter in person of what he and his companions have seen and 
•lone. I must also here refer to the examination made by Captain 
Biddtilph, ono of Captain Trotter’s companions, of the passes lead¬ 
ing from the valley of the Oxus across the hills to Chitral, Yassin, 
and Gilgit, a brief account of which I communicated in my Novem¬ 
ber address. In a political point of view Captain Diddulph’s survey 
was probably tho most valuable result of Sir 1). Forsyth’s mission, 
and we are accordingly very anxious to learn details. 

In cartography very great progress has been made in the 
Trigonometrical Survey Office; a new edition of tho map of 
Tuikistan has been actually issued, and a third edition is nearly 
ready, which will indudo all tho later additions ami corrections. 
Two more sheets of Colonel Montgomerie's Trans-Frontier maps 
have been also published, viz.. Nos. 8 and 0, besides all the usual 
charts and maps that are annually executed. Tho Report is liberally 
illustrated, comme ncing with an admirably clear chart of the Gres* 
Triungulation of India, from which its present state can bo gathered 
almost at a glance. 

The Topographical Reports are each illustrated by index charts, 
from which every information likely to be wanted can be gained. 

The Trans-Himalayan Exploration Reports are also illustrated 
bv maps, which thoroughly explain where and what work has been 

done. 

And, finally, an abstract is given of the monthly meteorological 
results, taken from the register kept at the office of the Super¬ 
intendent Grout Trigonometrical Survey of India, Debra Doon; 
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anil when it is stated that, in addition to the above, 0207 maps 
and 2027 charts were issued from the office, besides 3057 diagrams 
and 28,12o forms, it is easy to understand how very busy the 
members of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India under 
Colonel Walker have been during the year. 

This is not tlio place, perhnpo, to enter on any oluborato notice of 
the public services of the officers of the Groat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India; but, as tho President of this great Society, I trust 
I may bo permitted to say that the Geographers of England have 
always regarded tho Department in question as the most valuable 
and efficient coadjutors which they possess in extending our 
geographical knowledge of the East. To Colonel Walker, who, os 
the head of the deportment, has issuedjthc exhaustive Survey Report 
of the present year, and to his able assistant, Licut.-CoL Mont¬ 
gomerie, who hits enabled mo, by his careful arrangement of the 
materials, to include tho above summary of the Report in my 
present Address, the thanks of this Sooioty are especially duo; and 
wo trnst they will be long spared to pursuo and carry through the 
honourable and important labours which have already occupied so 
many years of their brilliant professional career. 

China .—In my Anniversary Address of 1873 I alluded to tho 
extensive journeys in the interior of China that had been performed 
by Baron Richthofen, and to tho important additions to our know- 
lodge of the physical geography of that great Empire made by that 
accomplished savant. We now learn through a recent Bulletin of 
the French Geographical Society that a French savant, the Abbe 
Armand David, has also been occupied fora series of years in making 
journeys of similar extent through the various provinoes of China 
and Mongolia, and in amassing information regarding tho produc¬ 
tions, climate, and people. 51. David is a member of the Lazarist 
Mission at Pekin, and was sent there so far back as the year 1862; 
but having a strong taste for the natural sciences, he devoted much 
"f his time in making zoological collections in various parts of 
Northern China and in Manchuria, so that in 1865 the authorities 
of the Jardin dee Plantes obtained from tho Superior of the lasarists 
twrmission for the ALb6 to dovote himself'entirely to this pursuit. 

I ndcr tho auspioes of tho 5Inseum ho afterwards, in 1866, pene¬ 
trated to Sartchy and Barontaba-jao, in 3tongolia, and in 1868-70 
ascended tho Yang-tuze to beyond the Chinese frontier. Tho ob¬ 
servations of various kinds mado during (this and other long journeys 
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havo been published in the * Archives dn Museum,’ a publication 
more especially devoted to Zoology and Botany: but the geo¬ 
graphical poitions of the narrative are being extracted by M. Jules 
Grow, and published, as already mentioned, in the Bulletin of the 
Piench Geographical Society. A map of M. David's important 
journey in Mongolia, compiled by M. Ilansen from data supplied 
by tho traveller’s journals, accompanies the first instalment of tlir 
work. 

An interesting paper • On the Inundations of the Yang-tsze-Kiang,' 
by Mr. E. L. Oxcnham, of the Consular Service of China, has been 
communicated to ua during tho present Session, and will be pub¬ 
lished in our next ‘Journal.’ It forms a decided addition to our 
knowledge of tho Physical Geography of China. The author, dating 
a three years' residcnco at Hankow, had opportunities of observing 
that these wide-extending floods were of very different character a» 
to colour of water, months of occurrence, Ac.; and concluding that 
they could not all bo attributed to tho same source, he found on 
investigation that each kind of flood was derived from heavy 
rainfall* or the molting of snow near the upper part of a separate 
river-basin, though all the basin* debouch in tho valley of the 
\ang-ta 20 . Mr. Oxenham discusses the subject with much ability*; 
and we must all hope that ho will continuo his observations on this 
and kindred subjects, now that ho has returned to China to resume 
his diplomatic duties. 

Australia. —Last year our chief topic in regard to Australian Ex¬ 
ploration was the romarkable journey of Colonel Egorton Warburton 
across the interior of tho western portion of tho continent, for which 
feat we awarded himonr Gold Modal. Since then wo have had tb*’gal¬ 
lant officer among us, and heard an account of his expedition from his 
own lips. At the time when nows arrived in the capital of Western 
Australia of the lung-delayed arrival of Warburton at a point within 
hail of the coast settlements, a still more remarkable traverse of the 
sarno desert, blank region was preparing. This was the expedition 
of our Associate, Mr. John I orrest, who had previously distinguished 
himself by tho skill and success with which ho had carried out 
numerous surveys over vast expanses of country which had defeated 
the efforts of many previous explorers. Mr. Forrest’s expedition 
started from Champion Bay, on the west coast, on the 1st of April. 
1874, and crossing the unexplored region at apart where it is much 
broader than where traversed by Warburton, rcacbcd the I’eake 
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btation on tho lino of Overland Telegraph on the oOtl September. 
The expedition was planned and suggested by Mr. Forrest himself 
m a letter to the Governor of Western Australia, written in July 
IS.J; and the project then being approved, it was laid before the 
Legislative Council, who voted -tOO/. towards the expenses. It was 
not till after this that the three expeditions from South Australia 
' viz., those of Warburton, Gosse, and Giles) left the Telegraph Line 
-n their march westward. As stated in his letter of instructions, the 
chief object of Mr. F orrest’s expedition was to obtain information eon- 
•orning the immense tract of country from which flow the Murchison, 
Gascoigne, Ashburton. De Grey,Fitaroy, and other rivers falling into 
the sea on the western and northern shorosoftho Western Australian 
colony, os there were reasonable grounds for believing that those 
rivers flowed from districts neither barren nor badly watered. The 
line of country to be traversed, therefore, lay far to the south of the 
route of Colonel Warburton. The party, consisting of Mr. Forrest 
und his brother (Mr. Alexander Forrest), two other Europeans, and 
two natives, had not the advantage of camels with which the suc¬ 
cessful South Australian Expedition had been supplied through the 
enterprise of its supporters. Messrs. Elder and Hughe*. They took 
■'ith them twenty horses, and a supply of provisions for eight 
months. The expectations that were formed in the colony of the 
discovery of fertile tracts of country beyond the head of the 
Murchison Hirer were not fulfilled; but arid and desolate regions, 
over winch the party under its skilful leader was safely led, wore 
jound stretching COO miles from that point as far as the eastern 
•oundary of the colony on tho 129th meridian. Mr. Forrest reports 
. U " 8 Ttt * 1 are *’ ti » t l>o thinks it will never be settled by oolonista; 
its general character is that of a gently undulating desert, clothed with 
. I' 1 " 11 oftvil to Australian settiurs, tho spinifex glass. It 

lH n( ' 1 ’ 0 * 0Ver * wholly destitute of other vegetation, being lightlr 
wooded with acacia and other small trees, and having even some 
a'g‘ i timber in u fewof tho creeks. Natives were numerous even 
in t jo *01*1 part* of tho region, and they attacked tho party three 
nmes. iftecn out of the twenty hones survived the passage of the 
~ rt, ut only three of them had sufficient strength left to carry a 
ttn ’ ^ lo m ®&*bera of the party had to walk in tarns the whole 
«> , a i-tsneo of 2000 miles. A full report of Mr. Forrest's journey 
ia» recent y been presented to the Society, and will be published, 
ic r " i*b a reduction of the magnificent map of the routs, in our 
mx \ car s Journal. As geographers, we cannot speak too highly 
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of the scient ific completeness of the information supplied to us by Una 
report and map ; fur not only was the entire route accurately sur¬ 
veyed but copious notes were made of the geology and natural 
history of the country. Mr. Forrest, whom wo all rejoice to see m 
person amongst us on the present occasion, has well earned his 
place in the very foremost rank of Australian explorers. 

A shorter journey, made about the same timoas that of Mr. Forrest 
into the same desert interior, deserves a few words of mention, 
inasmuch as it diverged into a more southerly latitude than any of 
those which preceded it. I allude to the expedition of Mr. John 
Boas, of South Australia, which was equipped by Mean. Elder and 
Hughes, originally with the intention of proceeding in search of 
Colonel Warburton, but, on nows arriving of his safety, was directed 
to try a south-westerly course into the nnexplorcd area from 
line of the Overland Telegraph. Mr. Boss left the I’eake Station 
about the 20th of March, 1874, and after a few days march, fell m 
with dense thickets of mulga (a kind of ucacia) which appeared of 
boundless extent, and was quite impenetrable by camels. He 
reached * * . Ut. SO’ 25', and E. long. 131° 16', whence he was com¬ 
pelled to retrace his steps to the Telegraph Line. 

Tho persevering traveller Giles, who was equipped by public 
subscription in Melbourne (chiefly promoted by Baron von Muller, 
the celebrated botanist), and was tho first to traverse a consider¬ 
able extent of the western interior from tho Lino of Telegraph, j 
has since made a second long journey westward. Like Forrest, h« 
was unprovided with camels, but he succeeded in reaching the 125“ 
meridian, at which point be was forced to return back by the oea 
of one of his companions, who lost his way and perished in the 
desert. Mr. Giles’ aim was to reach the watershed of tho Murclii*** 
Gascoigne, and Ashburton rivers, from the eastern slopes of which 
his advisers, like the West Australian authorities, vainly thought s 
well-watered country might be {bund.* 


AVir Guinea.—In the earlier part of this Address a detail* 
account of tho second visit of Captain Moresby to New Guinea i* 
given, ns part of the Beport of Naval Survey operations of tho 
furnished by tho Admiralty Hydrographer. Yon have heard, 
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during the Session, a graphic description of tho sarno visit from 
the lips of Captain Moresby himself; it is unnecessary, therefore, 
for me to repeat the incidents in this place. Tho discoveries 
of Moresby are likely to prove a turning-point in the destinies of 
Now Guinea, for they have given rise to movements, both in this 
country nud in Australia, in favour of extending Dritish authority 
over portions of the island, which will probably not end until 
their aim is attainod. Meantime our geographical knowledge of 
tho country is increasing but slowly. Since Moresby's voyage we 
hoar only of a visit made by Mr. MacFarlane, of the Missionary 
party mentioned in the Address of my predecessor, to Tort Moresby, 
on the south ooost, which ho described as a magnificent harbour, 
but surrounded by a stony and liarron country which would render 
it unavailable for settlement. Yule Island has been found more 
suitable for n Mission station than Tort Moresby. The Russian 
traveller, M. N. Mikluko-Moclay, who sinco his Papuan journey 
has been exploring the unfrequented interior of Malacca, has, I am 
happy to announce, written for us an account of some portion of his 
travels in New Guinea, which has been translated and brought 
home by Colonel the Hon. William Fcilding. Signor I)’Albertis, 
the Italian naturalist, has been heard of as having reached Cape 
kork on his way to New Guinea. 

North America. —Tho most important contribution to the geo- 
graphy of North America which has come to our knowledge, during 
the post year, is contained in Professor Hayden's Report of the 
I nited States Geological and Geographical Survey of tho Territories 
for 1873, which was published by the Washington Government in 
tbo latter part of 1874. This exhaustive account of the year's 
sprvey operations forms an octavo volume of 700 pages of cluso 
print, copiously illustrated with views, sections, and maps; besides 
a number of exquisite photographs of sceneiy mounted separateiy- 
The Survey under Professor Hayden had been for the two previous 
years occupied with the mountainous country around tho eoun-es 
"f Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, regarding which some 
details were given in my Addresses of 1872 and 1873; but tho 
operations have been sinoe transferred to tho eastern portion of the 
Rocky Mountain range in Colorado and New Hcxioo, to which 
the Report now before us relates. Tbe area to bo snrreyod was 
se|i*rated into three districts, and a separate party, completely 
equipped, despatched to each : the result has been the accumulation 
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of a vast amount of now information in the various branches of 
science. The purely tu|>ogTaphical part of the Report fornix only 
about one-eighth of the volume; but the officers in charge of that 
Department have issued, separately, a Map of part of. Colorado. 
Tho horizontal measurements of the Survey were nude by a con¬ 
nected triangulatiun developed from a measured base near Denver. 
A largo number of tables of altitudes of peaks, towns, and remark¬ 
able points in tho Rocky Mountains is given in this portion of the 
volume. 

Madagascar .—One of the most original and interesting papers 
lead before us during tho Session now drawing to a close, wus that 
of Dr. Mullens, in Jannary last, *0n the Central Provinces of 
Madagascar.' This gentleman, the Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, during a brief visit of only a year to the island, 
contrived, by making an intelligent use of his opportunities of 
observation, to bring back a surprising amount of new informa¬ 
tion regarding tho topography, physical geography, geology, and 
ethnology of this wonderful island. Tho relative jwsilions of all 
tho prominent physical features as well as of tho chief towns were 
ascertained by him and another member of tho Mission with great 
care and evident accuracy, and depicted on maps which did credit 
to Dr. Mullens’ skill in cartography. We now know how limited 
our knowledge hid previously been of tbe interior of Madagascar, 
for, with the exception of the rough map published by Grandidier, 
the French traveller and naturalist, about four years ago, all 
attempts to portray the interior geography of the island have been 
more guess-work. Dr. Mullens has had opportunities of surveying 
largo portions of the island nnvisited by Grandidier, and of cor¬ 
recting and supplementing his information regarding many parts 
visited by both. Some of the main features of tho island were 
graphically described by Dr. Mullens in the paper to which I refer, 
especially the successive terrace-like ascents by which the plateao- 
bmd of the interior is reached from the coast; the singular way in 
which the fertility of the rich plateaux is due to the natural dams of 
basaltic rock which keep back the drainage of the rivers, and so 
forth. As the paper will be published entire, with tho map. in the 
next volume of our Journal, I need not enter hero into further 
detail; but I will not qnit the subject before mentioning that 
other members of tbe Missionary body, which Dr. Muilons **> 
worthily represents, are now engaged on the spot in adding to our 
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knowledge of the geography of Madagascar, and that wo may hope 
hereafter to receive further contributions of similar character. 

Jyrtrrn America. —Tho Republic of Chili has always been honour¬ 
ably distinguished by the attention paid by its successive Govern¬ 
ments to the scientific requirements of tho nation. In former 
Addresses mention has been made from time to time of the progress 
of the official surveys of that country, and of the excellent maps 
which have been issued by the Department A further step has 
now been made by the commencement of on annual publication, 
issued by the Hydrographic Office of Santiago, tho first volume of 
which has just reached us. This important work is occupied chiefly 
with the Reports and Maps of tho Naval Surveyors who are 
oooupied in exploring the almost endless fjords and chuunels which 
diversify the southern coast of Chili, from Valparaiso to tho Straits 
of Magellan. I nder the direction of the present Head of tho Dejwrt- 
ment. Captain A idol Gormoz, himself an accomplished geographer, 
this volume is sure to furnish, from year to year, a rich store of 
information. Tho first volume, published at the commencement 
of the present year, contains nearly 500 large octavo pages, 360 of 
which are devoted to Reports of original exploiatiou: it is illus¬ 
trated by twclvo well-executed maps, drawn and engraved in Chili, 
two of which relate to rivers and passes over the Andes, tho 
"potations of the Surveys not being confined to the coast-line, hut 
extending also to the interior, where the country required explora¬ 
tion. In a region which has been so much explored by our own 
i aval Surveyors, and which is liccoming yearly of more commercial 
importance, through tho increased use of tho sheltered channels 
conducting northw ards ont of the Straits of Magellan, these Chilian 
surveya cannot full of attracting tho notice of Geographers, besides 
proving of much practical utility. 

An excellent general map of the provinces belonging to the 
• tgentine Confederation has recently been published in I’eUruiann’s 

ittheilnngen, under the direction and according to the materials 
hU pplied by our Associate, Major F. J. Rickard, who was long resi- 
UCat 10 countries, and has well availed himself of the unusual 
[ portunitic* he enjoyed of accumulating Geographical information, 
or parts of South America we do not hear of much gvogrophii al 
1 • tfrr*■. The Hydrographic Commission (or the Kxploration of 
‘ l . * rn 'Amazons had terminated its labours for the present, 

1 apt.mi Tucker, the chief of the Commisnon, proceeded in May 
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last to Washington for the purpose of working ont the results and 
preparing tlio maps that will, it is hoped, do justice to tlio import* 
once of the subject Mr. Keith Johnston, I may add in conclusion, 
has just returned from his scientific mission to Paraguay, daring 
which ho has made two journeys of exploration on his own account, 
tho results of which, it is hoped, he will communicate to this 
Society. 

Arnica.—The continent of Afrioastill continues to attract a largo 
share of the attention of tho public, presenting as it does an inex¬ 
haustible field for geographical enquiry, and being also closely 
connected with those large questions of civilization and progress 
which powerfully appeal to tho sympathies of thoughtful men, and 
thus exoitc universal interest. The appearance of 1 Livingstone* 
Last Journals,’ which in my Address of November lost I announced 
to he on tho eve of publication, has since created a profound 
impression. On one side it has aroused the frionds of humanity 
to fresh exertions for the suppression of tho slavo trade, and ha* 
thus led them to assist or set on foot various exploratory expedi¬ 
tions into tho interior of Africa, which I shall notice presently. 
On the other 6ide, geographer* have acknowledged with gratitude 
tho large accessions to their knowledge supplied by the Map 
which the Rev. TToraco Waller, Livingstone’s indefatigable and con¬ 
scientious Editor, has compiled from the great traveller’s journals 
and note-books. The routo from the sea-coast to Lake Nyassa, laid 
down in the first instance from rough entries in the ‘ Journal,' h*» 
been since verified by the recovery of a Mnp, in Livingstone’s hand¬ 
writing, which was found by Cameron at L'jiji. Tho contour of the 
southern portion of the lake is also a good deal altered from what 
was previously known; while if we compare the great valley of the 
Lualaba from the mountains to the Eqnator, as oonjccturally sketched 
in former years by Keith Johnston, Ravonstcin, and Stanley, with 
the elaborate Map now copied from Livingstone’s drawings, sad 
partially corrected by his observations, wo shall becomo sensible of 
the great improvement already acquired in our knowledge of this 
part of Africa. At the same time, with characteristic and moot 
commendable caution, Livingstone left special instructions that oo 
positions gathered from his observations of latitude and longitude 
should be considered to he detorminately fixed until his friend 
Thomas Maclear, Astronomer at tbo Cape, had duly examined them: 
and it is thus possible thnt when Sir Thomas’s Report shall he 
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received, some alterations may still require to lie made in future 
editions of the Map. 

In oounoctiun with Livingstone’s journeys along the Lualaba, 
which, although not, as ho believed, relating to the Nile, will still 
always remnin one of the proudest memorials of African discovery, 
the proceedings of Lieutenant Cameron are of the greatest interest 
and importance. It may bo remembered that at the last Anniversary 
Meeting Lieutenant Cameron was reported to bo at Ujiji, whither 
he had proceeded in order to rescue the remainder of tho Living¬ 
stone papers ; and that our late President, Sir Itartlo Frere, relying 
on his friend's determined character, predicted that, if he preserved 
his health, he would still achieve distinction in the exploration of 
the lake regions. This prediction lias been since amply verified; 
Lieutenant Cameron having not only made a full examination of the 
Boutborn shores of Lake Tanganyika, and having sent home a Map 
of tho lake, which has been published in our 1 Proceedings,’ and is 
one of tho most complete bits of African Survey upon record, but 
having also discovered a river on tho western shore, which he 
believes to be tho long-sought outlet of the lake, and along which 
ho has accordingly determined to travel in the hopes of tracing its 
source to the Lualaba, and being thus able to descend by that stream, 
presumed to be tho same as tho Congo, to tho western sea-coast of 
Africa. Lieutenant Cameron left Ujiji on his perilous errand about 
this timo Inst year, and nothing has been since heard of him, though, 
according to tho distances reported by tho natives, he did not expect 
to consume more than six months on his journey. It was his inten¬ 
tion to follow Livingstone's track through Manycma as far o» 
Nynugwe, in 4’ 5’s. latitude, and from that point to push boldly ou 
into an unknown region, verifying, in the find place, tho native 
reports of a vast equatorial lake, and determining afterwards 
whether tho Congo or the Ogow6, or both of thoso rivors, drained 
off tho waters of tho lake to the sea. There is no concealing the 
fact that this projected journey of Lioutcnant Cameron’s, on which 
ho has entered with little preparation, impelled by an ardent 
desire for geographical discovery, is ono of extreme danger. 
If he should indeed succeed, single-handed us ho is, in crowing tho 
African continent from tho forests of Manyema to tho mouth of tire 
Congo, through a conutry unknown and besot with wild and hostile 
trilies, he will liave achieved a feat unparalleled in tho annals of 
geographical discovery, and will take his place in tho very first 
rank of African explorers. In the mean timo the Royal Googre- 
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phi cal Society lias opened a subscription, with « view of providing 
the necessary funds for his adventurous journey, and has headed the 
list with a donation of 500Z. 

While discussing the Congo, it may be convenient to state that 
Lieutenant Grandv, whose return to England was announced in 
my November Address, has since submitted to the Society a full 
lieport on the Livingstone Congo Expedition, which has been duly 
published in otir ‘Proceedings.* Lieutenant Grandy's experience 
is not fuvonrublo to renewed exploration in this quarter. He found 
the native tribes of the interior intensely jealous on iho subject of 
European exploration, believing that the object of all so-called 
travellers was, firstly, to appropriate tho mineral resources of 
the country, and, secondly, to transfer to their own hands the 
carry in g-tr«de between tho Upper country and the sea-coast; and 
he thus augured unfavourably for the success, in penetrating the 
interior, of the German Expedition, which has hitherto been 
usefully employed in minor investigations between tho Congo and 
tho Ogowe. The latter river, falling into tho sea a little south of 
the Gaboon, was first rendered familiar by the travels of Du Chaillo, 
who, however, saw only its lower course. It lias sineo been 
traced a loug distance in tho interior, first by onr Associate, Mr. 1L 
11. N. \\ alter, in 1806, and afterwards, in 1874, bv a French party 
under the Marquis de Compi«' , gne, who reached a point 300 miles 
above its mouth. It is now about to be subjected to a still more 
extensive and elaborate investigation. This expedition, indeed, 
which bos been organized by Messrs de Brazza and Morcho (one of 
tiio Marquis de Compiegne’s party) on a scale of extraordinary niag* 
nitude and completeness, and which has been further assisted and 
supported by the I rench Government, is announced to leave Paris 
in September, with tho avowed object of osceudiug tho Ogowe, 
and crossing tho interior of Africa to the basin of tho White Nile, 
tho preparations being on such a scale that the travellers will be 
able, it is said, if necessary, to overcomo the opposition of the 
native tribes and thus prosecute their journey by foroo of arms 
across the whole breadth of the continent. We hear that Ilerr 
Lenz, tho Geologist, is on his way also to the Ogowe, wish the 
intention of striking across aud joining die main body of tho 
German Expedition, on the march which it is about to undertake 
from some point near tho Congo, into the interior. 

At a more northern point of the Western Coast of Africa a pro¬ 
ject is also on foot which, although hardly as yet sufficiently 
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maturt.l to claim the attention of geographers, may posribly in 
the future exercise a very important influence on the moral ami 
physical condition of the continent. The project is simply to cut a 
canal through a ridge of high ground near Cupe Bojador, and thua 
allow tho Atlantic to flood the great basin of tho Western Solium, 
changing this vast desert into an inland sea. Until it has been 
determined by careful measurement that tho present level of tho 
Sahara is below that of the ocean, and that the bills throngh which 
tho River Belta now flows westward to the sea can lie cut throngh 
or tunnelled, so as to admit the inflow of the Atlantic in an opposite 
direction, it is hardly worth while to consider, from a scientific 
point of view, tho effects that would bo produced by such an im¬ 
portant change in the phj’Hieal features of Northern Africa; but 
there can be no doubt of the great benefits that would uccruo to 
civilization and commerce if a waterway could be thus opened for 
many hundred miles into the interior of the continent. 

^ The spirit of geographical enterprise is being developed in 
Eastern Africa with not less activity than ott the Western Coast. 
1 he indefatigable Mr. Stanley bos been sent by his English and 
American patrons to explore the lake regions at the bead of the 
Iwsin of the Nile, and is believed to be now examining the country 
between the A ictoria Nyanza and the bill-ranges to the eastward. 
Owing to the withdrawal of the Zanzibar Sultan's authority over 
l nyanyembe, and the consequent interruption of all communication 
between tho intorior and the sea-coast, nothing has been heard of 
Mr. Stanley since last autumn; but we may rely with confidence 
on his indomitable energy, and his singular aptitude for African 
■ ravel, to solve the question, which still remains undecided, as to 
i ie \ ictoria Nyanza being a single lake or a series of independent 
agoons. Tho Victoria Nyanza lias been also visited during tbe 
p.oit year by Colonel Long, who was despatched on a mission to 
• tisa, King of I ganda, by Colonel Gordon, tho able Commander 
of tho Khedive's forces on the Upper Nile. A letter from Colonel 
g °n^ the subject of his journey has been published in our 
roc codings; and although his acconnt of the geography of his 
route is somewhat difficult to unravel, so much, at any rate, can 
tna< o ont, that he made an excursion on tho Victoria Nyanza, 
cm larked on what ho believed to be its outlet at Urondogsni, 
and sailed down it to Foweira, near tbe Karuma Falla, disco* 
vertng on his way a considerable lake, through which the river 
passes, in about l 3 30 s. A map of Colonel Long a route, drawn 
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np from bis note* in the “ Bureau do l'Etat Major," nt Cairo, has 
been recently presented to tbo Society through Sir Bartle From. 
It appears that the new lake has been named after Ibrahim Pacha. 

Colonel Gordon’s own operations have been hitherto greatly 
impeded by the sickness of his subordinates, as well as by the 
difficulty of procuring means of transport. He was joined at 
Gondokoro by the young engineer officers. Lieutenant M atson and 
Chippendale in last November, and at once began to make prepara¬ 
tions for navigating the Albert Nyanza, but, as far as rye know, 
up to tho present date, no great progress has been made in attain¬ 
ing that object. A preliminary survey has, it is true, been accom¬ 
plished by Mr. Kemp of 130 miles of tho Nile from Hcgiaf, south of 
Gondokoro, to Dufl£, the river during the wliolo of this interval 
being so broken up by rapids and cataracts as to lie entirely unna- 
vigablo, and arrangements liavo been made for transporting by hand 
from Gondokoro the sections of a steel boat to bo put together at 
this npper station, from whence the passage to tho lake is believed 
to be perfectly open; but in order to move the boilers and machinery 
of the steamer, lar more effective means of transport are required,* 
and there is no immediate prospect of snch means being procurable. 
In the mean time Lieutenant Watson has been obliged to return to 
England invalided, bringing with him, however, a detailed nod 
very excellent Survey of the Nile from Khartoum to Gondokoro, 
and Lieutenant Chippcndalo is therefore left to pursue bis en¬ 
gineering labours single-handed 


• I im happy to he able to announce tliat. since this was written, tho Govern- 
meat of India lias dcciikd to present the Khedive witli six well-trained and luUj' 
equipped elephant#, to he used with Colonel Gordon's Kip.edition, in nckuowleuS- 
ment of the many services rendered by Ids Highness to the British Gsu WWj 
The elephants will be late led at Suakim. whence they will proceed to Khartoum* 
arid so on to Gondokoro. . 

t Lieutenant Wat.on. since his arrival in England, has fumiahed us with tc. 
following abstract of Colonel Gordon’s recent proceedings, which will be p*ro»<“ 
with interest:— _ . 

** As tho Geographical Society has already been informed, Lieutenants l' »**^ 
and Chip|>endalc, I. t.mnd M. Linant reached lilgnnt the end of last Nowrawr: 
tho two former with orders to proceed to tho Albert Nyanra, and the Uttrry 
Katiko, so soon as a sufficient numlicr of portsn could be' obtained, o'"*’ 
however, coakl be procured until the middle of January, when M. Uniint 
.-ced'd in obtaining tho servirci of some Barf men. ami started for Fan** 
intending afterword* to go on to Fowrira, a Government station on live > ica-o* 
Nile, and to follow the course of that river to Uganda, on the Victoria Ny*"*, 
“ Als>ut the same time an ivory-caravan, commanded by Mohammed . 
vr r u an vrd at Gondokoro from Katiko. and, on the 28th of January, U*‘ a J*?**’ 
Chippendale, accotminnied by Wot-el-Mek and about tOO bearers, ^ 

ItejAaf f.*r ltuflr, taking with him a quantity of stores and parts of the «mo«• 

■ 'timer which it is intended to place on the Albert Nyunio. Lieutenant w 
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Auxiliaries to Colonel Gordon arc, however, preparing for work 
in many quarters. An Austrian subject, of the name of Marno, 
who has already some experience on the Upper Nile, is desirous 
of exploring the mountains to the west of tho Albert Nyanza, and 
• is understood to have already started in that direction from Gondo- 
koro; while other exploring parties attached to the Khedive’s forces 
in the Darfur occupation have been directed by his Highness to 
examine tho country to tho Bouth-west of that province, and appli¬ 
cation has been duly made to permit the Europeans employed upon 
the duty to communicate the results of their examination to this 
Society. 

In my November Address I alluded to tho successful jonrncy of 
Dr. Nachtigal in tho Eastern Sahara, but wo hnd not then re¬ 
ceived any details of his explorations. Tho accounts, however, 
which have sinco reached us show that tho Doctor is entitled to 
the highest rank among African travellers. IIo is the first European 
who has ever penetrated the eastern half of the Sahara in his peril- 
ous journeys to Tibesti. He has elucidated the hydrography of 
Lake Chad, having traced the water to an ancient bed now in the 
midst of the desert. He has further explored Wadai as far ss tho 
territories of the independent negroes to the south ; and finally, he 
has crossed from Lake Chad through Darzaleh and Darfur to the 
Nile basin, thus succeeding in an attempt which ooet Vogel and 


•litl nr<t accompany him, having been ordered to return to Lordo in consequence of 
ill health. 


" Moan* of transit not being readily obtainable for the heavier piooes of the 
steamer, Cotooel Gordon ordered Lieutenant Chippcndolo not to wait for them: 
but, on machine Dutb. to march for tlic Lake, and there to obtain canoes from 
the natives, and to return to Dnfl* by the river, in order to aacertain by actual 
i : j T ? , * ot> •hrtker it waa navigable fr>r the steamer. »Lieutenant Chippcnrlal* 
to travel by the west bank, ai two Madi chiefs, who hail oosueiinwn with 
«at-el-Mek’a party, s«ud that the Roahi tribe, who live on the wrst sido of ths 
huibstwmm Dude and the Lake, were friendly and po aw med largo canoes. No 
intelligence has been rweiv.il frosu either Lieutenant Clu'ppcmlale or M. Linant 
since their departure from Beglaf. 

He «*>d of January Colonel Gordon loft LonK the present h. ad-qiiArbrs 
** * !® w “lie* north of Gondokoro, and proceeded by stcaiDST to 
tile tuver Hauhat, stopping at Rabut-Sharabr, tbo Government station among tho 
. ..y 1 **- O" asoount of Ibe unbeaHhinem of the place, and the eonaoqnrot 
lurrtality amoog the troops Colonel Gordon ordered it to be evacuated and the 
- arrisun to march to a point about six days' jonrnsy to the westward, ami there 

to firm a new station. 

“ Altar inspecting the stations on the River Sail bat. Colonel Gordon returnsd 
to Lanlo, where be arrived <10 the 4th Marvin He then pecaiW to Itrgiaf to 
" .® “Tiwnf^nenta fur bringing wp the remainder of the •burner to Dude; and 
on the 17th March, the date of the last letter which has bees received from him, 
“* **• l 0 * 1 * lluo1 10 f°» the sooth, hoping that before very long he would 

gvt tl.o ibamcr completed and ready to navigate the Lake Albert Nyar.ra." 
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Beurmailu their live*. Dr. Xachtignl ha* been for somo time 
past residing at a sulphur bath at Ilelwan. in Upper Egypt, 
recruiting hi* health and preparing a narrativo of hi* travel*, tho 
publication of which i* looked for by all geographers with intonw 
interest.* 

It is further of importance to notice the forthcoming Italian Ex¬ 
pedition to Eastern Africa under the Marchess Antinori. The 
nrea to be examined by this Expedition i* that included between 
Southern Abyssinia, tho Victoria Nyanza, and tho line of the White 
Nile. Tho pai ty will proceed in the first instance to the Court of the 
King of Shoa at Ancobar; from thence they will pass through the 
Gal la countiy to Bongo, being assisted in this part of their explora¬ 
tion by an Italian Missionary Bishop who ha* resided for 30 year* 
in Southern Abyssinia, and possesses the greatest influence over the 
Galln tribe*. In their exploration* beyond Bonga they will bo 
guided by circumstance*; but they hope to be able to connect tlii* 
position with the Kile above Gondokoro, and tlm* complete our 
knowledge of thi* portion of North-Eastern Africa. The fund* 
required for the expedition amounting, a* it i* estimated, to -tOOOh, 
are being raised by private subscription, and it is gratifying to 
fiud that English aid ha* been liberally promised. We shall 
naturally follow the steps of our fellow-geographer*, in the perilous 
and almost unknown region which they are about to penetrate, 
with the liveliest interest, and cordially wish them success. 

W ith not less interest shall we regard an expedition which baa 
just left England for the shores of Lake Xya*sa, rid the Zambesi 
und tho Shire, which although not Geographical in it* chief aim*, 
cannot fail, if it succeed* in its main object, to add much to 
our Geographical knowledge. I allude to tho missionary party 
under the guidance of Mr. Edward Young, the same skilful leader 
who so successfully conducted our Livingstone boat-search w 
Nyassa in 1867. The Mission had it* origin in Scotland, equally 
supported by the Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and i* 
planned and managed by a Committee with Dr. Stewart at it* head. 
Their object i* to found a Mission Station, to be named Livingstoais. 
for the industrial and educational os well as religious in*tractio® 
of the swarming population of that region, on Maclear Promontory, 
at the southern end of the I.ake. Wo hear that no less than 

* Dr. Xaelitigul, nine.' ILL Addrea wit* delivered, ha* arrived at Berlin.* 1 *! 
been received with gnat entlnuia-m by the Genuan Geographical Society, » l * 

Spicial Meeting nu the 2nd June. 
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16,000 1. lutvo been already subscribed in Sootland towards the 
expenses of this great undertaking. Mr. Young, who has accepted 
a bet of astrouomical and surveying instruments from us, intends to 
oomplete tho survey of the Lako by circumnavigating its northern 
part, and has tho ready consent of tho Mission Committee to com¬ 
municate hi* ** report of tho survey to our Society.* 

Among tho other African subjects which have been brought 
under our notioo during the past year are—l. A journey by Cap¬ 
tain Elton on the Eastern Coast south of Zanzibar, from Dar cs- 
Satam to Kilwn, which is of much importance for the light 
which it throws on tho present state of the Africau slave trade; 
2«i<lly. Mr. St. Vincent Erskine’s account of his jonmey to tho 
Court of Umzila, King of Gotta, who rules from King George’s 
liiver to tho Zambesi, also of particular interest in connection 
with the African gold-fields and rite pending arbitration of our 
disputes with Portugal regarding the fro'ntior in Delagoa Bay; and 
3rdly. Tho Rev. Mr. Now’s description of his visit to Usambar», 
which, although of no particular geographical value, possesses a 
melancholy interest as the last production of this earnest and most 
efficient missionary traveller from whom so much was expected in 
the future exploration of Africa. 


Conchuum .—And now, Gentlemen, having rapidly sketched tho 
present statu and prospects of Geography in the various quarters of 
the globe, as far as Urey are at present known to me, I venture to 
offer a few general remarks on the view and objects of our own 
Society. I ant hardly prepared to accept in its entirety the pleasing 
doctrine of Sir Bartle Frero, that our own prosperity is a gauge of 
the prosperity of Ure nation; but 1 am prepared to show that, 
according os we labour moro or less actively in our vocation, so do 
we contribute, in a greater or lees degree, to the fulfilment of tho 
national wanta and tho advancement of the national interests. In 
encouraging tho early study of Geography, in festering merit by 


• I <mrht to natlie hers that within tbr post b» <lar» the filter nmtU 
rtrshrnrj by Mr A. B. Wyoo. which the Council onlcrol to bo .truck for jraon- 
totioa to all the follower* of Livingstons who Wore with hio» at hla ilcnlii, h»»« 
Imn •iMpotcltutl to the lintiah Political Rcoulcnt at Zauilai for ilUtriballua to 
tho na n. The tm-lals arr Mtly in number, ami mi tho 1 im of each la cojrnirwl 
tho nani*of thr recipient, with tbs wools “ Faithful fo tba ood.' Tha wnw 
of the nw.Ul jire-.nu an excellent portrait of IJving.tooo. with ti<o U^wl 

** David Uvlng.tone, born ISIS, ilM, Hals. lt*73;" ami tho iTTuiar, “ Prvaoi.tial 
bjr the Koval t im igrujSaicul twn.lv of Lom’ou, lt74." 
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honorary reward, in assisting travellers, in supporting expedition*, 
wo do not merely aim at the aocmnnlation of dry detail* of Geo¬ 
graphical nciencc, but there aro always praotical view* of sound 
public benefit underlying our efforts. Exploration indeed i* the 
pioneer of progress. Travel* in nnknown region* load to the intro¬ 
duction of civilisation, the spread of coraraeroo, the friendly inter¬ 
course of man with nmn. Among recent important works, tending 
to improve the condition of mankind, which owo their origin more 
or lews directly to Geographical enterprise, wo may point to the 
establishment of telegraphic communication across the continent of 
Anstralia; to the serion* efforts being now made for the suppression 
of the West African slave-trado, which are the direct results of 
Livingstone’* travels in Equatorial Africa; to the extension of t ratio 
in Central Asia; the colonisation of Southern Africa ; the opening 
out of lines of railway communication generally throughout the 
world. Even in the Arctic Expedition, which is nl>ont to leave our 
shores, the high objects of national honour and professional efficiency 
have been a* much considered by ns as tho acquisition of technical 
geographical knowledge. And it is. I believe, owing to this conviction 
that we are not a dilettante Society, formed for mere amusement, 
nor yet a learned body occupied exclusively with abstract scionoe, 
but that we strive to utilise knowledge and to combine the practical 
and scientific—it i* owing to this conviction, I say. on the part of 
the pnblie that we owe much of otir popularity and much of oof 
power. At an)* rate there can lie no question but that wo do stand 
vorv high in public favour. Tho crowded state of our meetings, 
tho continued influx of new members, the deference which i* 
shown by tho Government to our recommendations and appeal* 
tho gracious acceptance by IT.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh at the 
post of Honorary President, are all so many indications of public 
confidence and so many incentives to sustained exertion in th# 
laborious but honourable path which lies before ns. 

Desiring earnestly tho prosperity of the Society, and pro|wred to 
devote whatever time and abilities I can command to the furtherance 
of your interests, I have cheerfully accepted the responsibility which 
has been imposed on mo by the Connoil, and which you have since 
confirmed by your vote, of continuing for another year to direct 
your affairs os President. Having served a noviciate of many ye»i* 
under Sir Koderiok Murchison, and liaving observed tho nice judg¬ 
ment, the sound sense, and knowledge of the world, which b* 
brought to bear in regulating tho business of tho Society, I ha** 
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usually boon able, whenever any difficult question arose, to steer 
ray way successfully by considering what lie would have done in 
similar circumstances; and I have further had the long experience 
and tri^d discretion of onr Council and permanent Staff to fall back 
on, if my recollection of Sir Roderick's cxntnplo failed me. I rely 
with confidence on such infallible guides in the future as in the 
past, and with this tribute to the memory of ono who has been 
justly called the Father of the Royal Geographical Society, I now 
take my leave of you, merely asking you, in conclusion, to remember 
the deep obligation that we owe to tho Senate of tho Univereity of 
London for our continued meetings in their noble Hall, and to join 
with mo in expressing our cordial acknowledgment* for tho most 
important aid which is thus afforded us. 
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to tiu- north 71‘ n 18 'I’ n ^ ade 11 llkel J would be found 
t»— . rp, ■ . Nov «ya Zemlv», but to discorer a north-east 
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the limited time will ^ ^ wo 1 u P° n * ^ nI * the ntore,as 

scientific interest „ 1 \ CV f n K mtt " to **»* frcte of 

The Teat (hott 1 ereat “ en ^ t ’ 1 M we should desire, 

on the left Hremerhafen 

calculated to Injrf t^ urni£ hed with stores and provisions 
the well-k^w' k v ab0Ut throe ?««• deluding Captain Carlin, 
•at Tromao in the eann^f 111 ^ liv, £ nfor > who joined the Expedition 
numbered twentvT^ ,y of ' ce *“ ate and harpoonier, the crew 
Dalmatian seamen " n>0D,a l told, amongst whom were sixteen 

our cout7oS.°I, the 14t £ of JuI - T we Ieft Tr °nis5, shaping 
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puckcd i«, the mewectedlY eonthon. po»Hoe of which «c bed 

-aiass 7ifz sss ■- «,«.**** «■»- 

thS <h«o with %h ». W 
become'acquaintod five years before, on the coast of Greenlan , 
i, nt they nevertheless seriously obstructed our progress. L» ir g* 
TT navigable lanes of water, were rarely met 
with’ buT immense quantities of broken fragments. Early w 
August wo' were actually beset for a few days, soas no* to ,he 
able to move. Subsequently, however, we regained our liberty, 
and in lat. 75° N. we reached the open water extending along 
the coast of Novaya Zemlya. The decreasing temperature and 
quantity of ice showed, indeed, that the summer of 187-vn* 
the very opposite of that of the year before Aided by steam 
power, we fSIght our way through a second barner of ice mid 
only reached open water in the latitude of William island. 
When still a little south of that i®la»d 're vere overtaken l? 
the vacht litter*, in which Count Wilczek bad effected his 
difficult passage from Spitsbergen, in order to establish a dep6t 

for our use near Cape Nassau. . ,_ f 

The two vessels kept company as far as the low Biro 
Islands, where compact masses of ice, driven by south-wester) 
winds towards the coast, barred all progress for a week. Only 
on the 21st of August, the ice having exhibited symptoms of 
breaking up, we parted company, and the Tegethoff steamed 

slowly away toward the north. , 

But our hopes were vain! Night found us encompassed m 
ull sides by ice. and for two long and dreary years. Cheerless, 
and barren of all hope the first year lav before us, and we were 
uot any longer discoverers, hut doomed to remain as he piesa 

voyagers on a floe of drifting ice. 

The unusually severe frost of the autumn of IS <2 soon soli¬ 
dified the surrounding fragments of ice, from which nei 
sawing or blasting were able to effect our release. AU onr 
exertions were frustrated by its incredible elasticity, and by th 
rapidity with which pieces sawn asunder froze toge^«8ga£ 
Thus fettered, we drifted, at the mercy of the winds, towards u* 

D °Ourposition was thus sufficiently miserable, but on the 13thof 
October it became gloomy in the extreme. On that da) 
lethargy in which everything around us had so long been bun 
suddenly gave place to active commotion, and thenceforth 
were*Exposed 1 ! the fearful pressure of the ce. Many a time 
ZJIJ summoned to be ready to save ourselves ,n 
ressi l foundering, and all this in the midst of a Polar mgbt, 
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without knowing whither to turn for safety. Our Teasel, how¬ 
ever, bravely withstood the pressure, though the floe upon which 
it was fixed had been uplifted by others which had forced their 
way under it, thus raising her aft, and causing her to heel over 
to port. 

Preparations for passing the winter had by this time been 
made. The deck was covered with snow, an awning was spread 
from the mainmast forward, and a rampart of ice fixed round the 
ship. The latter required to be repaired frequently in conse¬ 
quence of the havoc caused by the motion of the ice. 

Special care was taken to keep the crew employed. Watchers 
were set regularly, exercise was taken, and school kept. On 
•Sundays the memoers of the Expedition met for a simple but 
impressive Divine service under tne awning, when the Bible was 
read in Italian bv the light of a train-oil lamp. 

Meteorological observations were made regularlv, Lieutenants 
Brosch, Orel, Captains Carlsen, Lusina, and Krxseh relieving 
each other every two hours. The uncertainty of our position 
rendered it necessary to keep a watch constantly on deck, 
through which wo were regularly informed of the approach of 
1 olar bears, whose flesh formed a most important addition to 
our diet. Nevertheless, tho sanitary condition on board daring 
the first winter left much to be desired, so that our excellent 
surgeon, 1 >r. Kepes, was kept fully occupied. Scurry and affec¬ 
tions of the lungs made their appearance in spito of every pre¬ 
caution, the former partly on account of the congelation of the 
< amp covering our cabin walls, and partly owing to mental 
depression brought on by our critical position, and which only 
ilLs.ipp'.ared when it became more hopeful, and the summers 
"ork kept every one fully occupied. 

Our small stock of wine was reserved for the use of the sick, 
no rest contented themselves with a daily allowance of artificial 
"ine, which we prepared on board from glycerine, sugar, meat 
extract, tartaric acid, ulcohol, and water. A small plant-case, 
raspended over the cabin store, supplied ns everv week with a 
t tie cress and cabbage for the scorbutic. The* dogs— whose 
number had by time been reduced to seven—were lodged on 

• ec - hi box.-s filled with straw. They were fed, at first, with 

U-ars. nnf l subsequently on the flesh of seals and 

V n 2®*h of October the sun disappeared below the borixon, 

• . ° “gain for 109 days. All the birds had left us, and 

• “T*: winter months we were obliged to burn lamp* 

1 our cabins. p or impossible to leave tne 

P - . .° e P°bir night was rnrclv of that indescribable clear- 
H.-a which has been noticed on land and by ourselves on the 
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. r r r,.,inland Whenever a sudden change of temperature 
eoa l l ? f t S cspan i of ice to break up, dense vapours arose from 
Knot only further <&cured the generally inky 

oX is 

Sraswrtr atfssr SiS wssaw 

ta S*jKS£T2 Ac“”P<io» of tbc ice dun« the 
Peu” ^'e in U,» main »ith the reanlt; ohu.med by 

Pam- on Me^iUe Island. Tko winds nearly balanced each 

other as regards direction as well as force. , 

V but of coal had b cn built on the ice, to serve ns an asylum 
in case of the vessel being lost, but it was destroyed by “Move¬ 
ment of the ice on Christmas tve; and we wnsidered oursthos 
fortunate in being permitted to open Christmasi Dayitself 
undisturbed tranquillity, occupied with thoughts ofbomu 
The first dav of the newr year brought with it no 
an carlv releai. We were still drifting towards the nortWt, 
and oven imagined that wo might be earned to the coast of 
Siberia. Fate, however, bad ordained otherwise , te‘ , 

had crossed the 73nl degree of longitude the wmdjjuftjJ 
and thenceforth helpless as before, we drifted towards t 

On the 10th of February the sun again made his apiK-arance 
above the horizon; and on the 25th the pressure of the ice 
which had tormented us hitherto, having literally hemmed w 
in bv a wall of craggy ice-mountains, ceased as suddeul) a. 
had begun. The cold continued to be severe: the mean tem 
jwraturc of Fcbninry - 31“ F«br„ ,,n,l to.ordjtbojlo«of 

that month it reached its highest minimum, — ol f 

this cold is borne easily, ns the cabin affords ready , 

warming oneself; and consequently several of our men ony 
reluctantly put on their fur clothes when ordered on deck. 

The Aurora in its ineffable beauty illumined the hea 
during the whole of the winter, but diminished in freqnencf 
the days grew longer. It generally appeared in the south. 
only rerelv was more than one corona seen on the same Wff 
1 Since the bo-inning of September they were the only im . 

Sublet to»‘l*vo»l> Like migMy » 

rushed over the firmament, sometimes from west to 
others in a contrary direction; and the corona Yawshed* 
rapidly as it appeared. It was most intense between ci b^ 
ten in the evening, and its appearance was never attended 
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noise. Magnificent lights proved generally the forerunners of 
bad weather. 

In the summer of 1873 our hopes of an early destruction of 
the floe, and consequent liberation, revived. The mean tem¬ 
perature of the past year had been 2 - 75 J Fahr. In the course 
of the summer we observed a maximum temperature of 45° 
Fahr.; the black-bulb thermometer occasionally indicated a 
solar heat of 113" Fahr., and on days like these, when there 
was no wind, we had a sensation of stinging heat. Our hopes 
were based upon the evaporation of the ice, caused by the 
powerful effect of the sun, and upon its destruction by winds 
and waves, but not upon its melting in a sea the surface tem¬ 
perature of which never rose above freezing-point. The pro¬ 
gressive conversion of the surface ice into sludge was witnessed 
by us from day to day, tho cliffs and walls of ice crumbling 
away and evaporating, until nearly the whole of the sea was 
covered with a thick chaotic layer of sludge. 

Thus encouraged, we made fresh efforts to regain our liberty, 
and the months of May, June, Julv, and August, were spent in 
futile endeavours to saw through the ice which surrounded us; 
but our floe, which had attained a thickness of 40 feet, in con¬ 
sequence of other floes forcing themselves underneath it, ren¬ 
dered all our attempts futile. The centre of our vessel, and 
tho uplifted part abaft, remained immovably fixed upon the 
floe. The surrounding ice and snow having melted away and 
evaporated to the extent of 12 to 18 feet, we found ourselves 
fixed at a considerable elevation above the general level; and 
tho danger of being capsized had to be provided against by 
supjtorting our masts with strong spars. I ought to state that 
our floe varied considerably in size from time to time; during 
the last winter it was shattered almost daily, but congealed 
again immediately. At the time now referred to (August, 
1873) it was 5 to 7 miles in diameter. 

The northerly winds of July drifted us to the south, as far ns 
hit. 79°; bnt August saw us again drifting to tho north. I 
ought to stute distinctly that nothing justified us in the assump¬ 
tion that tho direction in which we drifted was at any time due 
to oceanic currents. The winds alone caused it, und a cessa¬ 
tion of the wind led to a cessation in the movement of the 
ice. It struck us as remarkable that the direction in which 
w'c drift'd was always on tho right hand of that in which 
the wind blew, and tliat our vessel should have veered only 
to the extent of one degree in azimuth daring the four pre¬ 
ceding month*. 

In the course of the summer of 1873, wlion in about <9 *>• 
Int. and OIF e. long., we drifted over an extensive bunk; our 
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soundings, which lmd hitherto varied between 100 and about 
270 fathoms, becoming much less. 

The temperature of the sea was measured at different depths; 
and the u.-e of tho dredging apparatus resulted in a small zoo¬ 
logical collection, only a portion of which we were able to bring 
toEurope. Drawings of some of the specimens which we bad 
to abandon have, however, been made. 

Our holies that the ice would break up grew less and less 
even- day, though the familiar grating sound which proceeds 
from the "ice giving way was heard frequently, and dark streaks 
on tho horizon pointed to the existence of fissures m the ice. 
We had already resigned ourselves to the necessity of being 
obliged to pass a second winter as inactive and perilous as the 
first? when the state of affairs all of a sudden underwent a 


change in our favour. . . . 

We had long ago been drifted into a portion of the Arctic 
Sea which had not previously been visited; but in spite of a 
careful look-out, wo nail not been able hitherto to discover land. 
It was therefore un event of no small importance when, on the 
31st of August, we were surprised by the sudden appearance of 
a mountainous country, about 14 miles to the north, which tin? 
mist had up to that time concealed from our view. 

At that moment all our past anxieties were forgotten; impul¬ 
sively we hastened to wants the land, though fully aware that 
we should not be able to get farther than the edge of our tloe- 
For months we were doomed to suffer the torments of Tantalus. 
Close to us, and in fact almost within reach, was a new lolar 
land, rich with the promise of discoveries, and yet, drifting •* 
we were at the mercy of the winds, und surrounded by open 
fissures, we were unable to get any nearer to it. . 

At length, towards the end of October, we approached within 
3 miles of one of the islands forelving the main mass ot tuo 
land. Every other consideration was now thrown to the wind*, 
and making our way over the rugged, hummocky surface 01 
the ice, we for the first time placed our feet upon laud, in W- 
79 3 54' N. The ice covering the sea close to the shore was only 
ono foot in thickness, and it was clear that an open lane o 
water had existed periodically during the preceding summer- 
An island more desolate than that which wo hail reached can 
hardly be imagined, for snow «nd ice covered its frozen **> 
debris-covered dopes. But to us it was of such importance, th» 
the name of Count Wilczek, tho originator of our Expedition, 


was conferred njon it. 0 f 

The sun had deserted us for the second time on the 
October; but we avuiled ourselves of the few hours vouclisan 
us for a week afterwards to make a few excursions to a distan 
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of 10 miles from the vessel, without, however, beiug able to 
enlarge our knowledge of the new country. Was it merely the 
southern capes of islands of small extent which we had wfore 
ns, or a country of large extent ? Nor were wo able to deter¬ 
mine whether the white patches which we discovered high np 
between the mountains’ summits were glaciers or not. 

The increasing darkness of the Polar night for the present 
rendered every attempt at exploration impossible; and we 
feared lest northerly winds might drift ns far away from our 
present position before the approach of spring should enable, ns 
to commence our exploratory journeys. Nor was our position 
at that time at all a safe one. Southerly winds had driven u 
close to the land, and during the first half of October we still 
suffered seriously from the pressure of the ice. Our floe was 
shivered into fragments, and it almost appeared as if the anxious 
days through which we hud passed were about to return. In 
expectation of on unfortunate issue, we took the same measures 
of precaution which we liad taken during the precedingwinter, 
and were ready to leave the ship at a moment’s notice. Fortune, 
however, did not again forsake us, and we were permitted to 
pass the second Polar night (125 days in length) without 
suffering the horrors of the first. There occurred no further 
pressure from the ice; and our vessel, fixed to its floe, and sur¬ 
rounded for the first time by icebergs, remained immovable, 
close within the outer edge of the land-ice, and at a distance of 
three miles from the nearest const. 

This position enabled us to look towards the future with a 
certain amount of assurance: it rendered existenco more en¬ 
durable, and enabled Weypreeht, Brosch, and Orel to deter¬ 
mine the magnetic elements with a great amount of accuracy. 
Orel, moreover, determined the astronomical position of our 
winter-quarters, which ho found to be in lnt. 7!*° 51' X., and 
long. 6fr 56* e. 

During the T winter of 1873-74 much more snow fell tlwn 
during the preceding one, and snow-drifts, brought on by 
northerly winds, continued for days. At the height of the 
Polar night we were scarcely able to distinguish night from 
day, and were enshrouded in darkness for weeks. Christmas 
was celebrated in a snow-house built upon oar floe. In January 
the.cold set in again exceedingly severe, and the mercury re¬ 
mained froscpn f OT more than a week. The snow became as 
h*rd as pnmice, and its surface granular. The petroleum fnwe 
m the gloss lamps under the awning, the lumps went out, an<l 
■* v )L n 0UI ! ^ognne was changed into a solid mass. 

The visits of bean were os frequent then as they had Iw® 
at other seasons of the year: they came close up to the sh'p. 
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and were killed by regular volleys fired from deck. The beare 
here are certainly much less ferocious than those wo met with 
in Eastern Greenland, where they not infrequently attacked us, 
and on one occasion, they even carried one of the crow out of 
the ship: here they generally took to flight as soon as we made 
our appearance. As regards the disputed question whether 
bears pass the winter in a dormant state or not, we observed 
that amongst the great number shot by us during two " intern, 
there was not a single female; and during our second sledge 
expedition in the spring of 1874, we even discovered a tunnel- 
shaped winter hole in a snow cone lying at the foot of a cliff, 
which was inhabited by a female bear and her cubs. On en¬ 
countering bears, we found it genendjy most advantageous- 
to fire after they had approached within a distance of 50 or 
SO paces. , 

A portion of the flesh of sixty-seven ice bears which we killed, 
amounting altogether to about 12,000 lbs., proved to be the 
most efficient remedy against the scurvy, from which several of 
our men were again suffering. The care of our surgeon, as well 
os tho re-appearance of the sun on the 24 th of February, saved 
most of our patients from protracted suffering; but owing to 
our stock of medicines having become very much reduced, a 
third winter would certainly have exhibited far more un¬ 
favourable results. This consideration, joined to tho certainty 
that our vessel was indissolubly fixed to the floe, which in the 
ensuing summer would again clriffc about at the mercy of the 
winds, as well as the danger of its capsizing on the melting ef 
tho snow, led to the resolution to abandon the vessel towards 
the end of May, and attempt a return to Europe by means ol 
our boats and sledges. 

The interval was to be devoted to an exploration of the 
country by means of sledge expeditions, the fortunate ter¬ 
mination of which must be left in no small measure to chance. 
For had the vessel been drifted away during the absence of the 
explorers they would have been exposed to certain destruction, 
nnd the crew remaining on board would have been weakened 
considerably. But the exploration of tho country, lying as 
did so invitingly before us, wns considered to be worth the risk. 

March luul arrived, and although the cold was still severe ana 
the weather by no means favourable, tho necessity of making 
tho best of the* short space of time at our disposal induced us to 
start upon our first sledge expedition. On the 10th of Marco, 
tlie Tyrolese, Haller and Klotz, tho sailors, Cattariuich, Lettis, 
Pospischill, and Lukinovicb, three dogs, and myself, left the 
Tearthoff with our big sledge. We travelled in a north-wcsterlv 
direction, along the coast of the extensive Ball Island, ascend* 1 
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Capes Tegethoff and M'Clintock, 2o00 feet in height, and 
traversed the picturesque Nordeuskjold Fiord, the interior of 
which was bounded by the gigantic ice-wall of the Souklar 
Glacier. The land before us appeared to be utterly void of 
life—immense glaciers looked down upon us from between the 
desolate mountains, which rose in steep doleritic cones and 
plateaus. Every object around us was clothed in a mantle of 
glaring white, and the ranges of columns of the symmetrical 
inouutain-terrnces looked as if they were encrusted with sugar. 
In no single instance could we see the natural colour of the 
rock, ns in Greenland, Spitz be rgen, or Novuya Zomlya. This 
was owing to the immense precipitation and the moisture of the 
air, which condensed on coming into contact with the even 
surface of the cliffs. The unusual moisture of the air, moreover, 
caused us frequently to over-estimate distances, which is quite 
contrary to the usual Arctic experience. Perfectly dear days 
were exceedingly rare. 

The cold during this journey was very great, and amounted on 
one occasion to - Fnhr. (on board ship it was — 16 - 2i> 0 Fnhr.). 
We were bound to exercise tho greatest precaution: our nightly 
rest in the tent was disturbed, and the crossing of the Souklar 
Glacier, daring a slight wind, was exceedingly painfuL Our 
clothes were as stiff as a coat of mail; and even our rum, strong 
as it was, appeared to have lost both potency and fluidity. We 
slept in fur coats; but in the daytime wo found that clothes 
mode of the skins of birds were best adapted for resisting the 
rigour of the climate. In spite of every precaution, however, 
we suffered much from frost-bites, against wliidi a mixture of 
iodine and collodion proved most efficacious. 

Immediately on onr return to tho vessel, on the 16th of 
Mureh, we set about making preparations for a second sledge 
expedition, which was to extend ovor thirty days, and was to be 
devoted to an exploration of the land in the north. Soon after- 
wards one of onr companions (Mr. Krisch, tho engineer) suc¬ 
cumbed to a protracted tuberculosis of the lungs, aggravated by 
•curvy. On the 19th we buried him in a lonely spot sur¬ 
rounded by oolumtiur basalt, and erected a wooden cross upon 
his grave. 

• 24th of March wo started for the north. Onr party 
included Mr. Orel, the two Tyrolese, three sailors (Zaninorich, 

• ussich, ami Lukinovich), and mvself. We all wore snow- 
-pf-tacliw, blinkers, masks covering half the face, knitted 
woollen gloves, and sail-cloth boots. We were armed with 
doubled-barrellcd Lcfaucher rides, having a calibre of 12”*, and 
firing explosive bullets and stoel projectiles. In preparing onr 
equipment we followed explicitly the ml vice given by Admiral 
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Sir Leopold M'Clintock, and the successful issue of our expe¬ 
dition is due largely to this circumstance. 

Our team of dogs, unfortunately, was not any longer complete, 
and only three of them insisted us in dragging our large sled"*?, 
which carried stores and provisions weighing 16 cwts. Ihe 
rest of tho dogs were '.cither dead or incapable of rendering 
servico; but even the three remaining ones, being powerful 
animals, proved valuable auxiliaries. 

The temperature during this journey, quite contrary to our 
expectations, did not fall below — 26'50" bulir., but snow-drift* 
and moisture, the opening of fissures in the ice, and the flooding 
of our path by the sea gave us much trouble. 

The results of tliis journey cannot be fully appreciated without 
reference to maps and sketches; and, anticipating the chrono¬ 
logical order of our report, we will at once state that the newly- 
discovered couiitrv equals Spitzbergen in extent, and consists of 
several large masses of land—Wilezek Land in tho east, Zichy 
I .and in the west—which are intersected by numerous fiords, and 
skirted by a large number of islands. 

A wide sound—Austria Sound—separates these masses of lan<L 
It extends north from Cape Honsa to about lut 82" H., where 
Bawlinson Sound forks off towurds the north-cast. The latter 
we were able to trace with the eyes aa far as Ca[>e Bud*- 
Pest. 

The tide rises about 2 feet in Austria Sound, and exercise* 
but a small effect, merely causing the bay-ice to break near the 
coasts. Dolerite is the prevailing rock. Its broad, horizontal 
sheets, and the steep table-mountains, which recall tho Amla* 
of Abyssinia, impart to the country its peculiar physiopKW- 
Its geological features coincide with those of portions of north¬ 
eastern Greenland. A tertiary carboniferous sandstone occur* 
in both; but only small beds of brown coal w ere discovered- 
On tho other band, amygdaloid rocks, which are so frequent 
North-eastern Greenland, were not met with in Francis-Joeep® 
Land; and whilst the rocks in the south were frequently aph»- 
nitic in their texture, and resembled true basalt, those in a> e 
nortli were coarse-grained, and contained nepheline. 

It is an established fact that portions of North-eastern 
land, Novnya Zemlya, and Siberia, are being slowly upheave! 
and it was, therefore, very interesting to meet with raised bead** 
along the shores of Austria Sound, which attested that a 5uni“ r 
upheaval was taking pluee hero likewise. 

Tho mountains, as a rule, attain a height of 2000 or 3000 
and only towards the south-west do they appear to attain s 3 
altitude of 5000 feet. The extensive depressions between tfc* 
mountain-ranges are covered with glaciers of those gigantic pf" 
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jtortions only met with in the Arctic Regions. Only in a few 
instances were we' able to determine the daily motion of the 
glaciers by direct measurements. On tho coast they usually 
form mom] precipices, 100 to 200 feet in height. The Dove 
Glacier, on Wilczek Land, is undoubtedly one of tho most con¬ 
siderable of the Arctic Regions. The glaciers visited by us were 
characterised by their greenish-blue colour, tho paucity of cre¬ 
vasses and extraordinarily coarse-grained ice, a small develop¬ 
ment of moraines, slow motion, ana the considerable thickness 
of the annual layers. The nevi, or glacial region above the 
snow-line, was much more elevated above the sea than in Green¬ 
land or Spitzbergen. 

Another peculiarity which characterises all tho low islands in 
the Austria Sound is their being covered by a glacial cap. 

The vegetation is far poorer than that of Greenland, Spitz¬ 
bergen, or Novaya Zemlya, and, excepting in the Antarctic 
Regions, no country exists on the face of the earth which is 
poorer in that respect. The general physiognomy of the flora 
(but not that of the species) resembles that met with in the Alps 
at an altitude of 9000 or 10,000 feet. The season during which 
we visited the country was certainly that in which vegetable life 
first puts forth its appearance, and most of the slopes were still 
covered with snow ; but even the most favoured spots near the 
8eBdevel, which were no longer covered with snow, were unable 
to induce us to arrive at a different conclusion. On level spots 
even we scarcely met with anything bnt poor and solitary bunches 
of grass, a few species of Saxifrage, and Silene aeaulis. Dense 
carpets of moesos and lichens were more abundant; but most 
abundant of all was a lichen—the winterly Umbilicaria arrtUa. 

Dnft-wood, mostly of an old date, was met with on many 
occasion*, bnt only in verv small quantities. We once saw 
y ,n {b only a trifle higher than the water-line, the trank of a 
a tv about a foot thick and some 10 feet in length. The drift- 
wood, ]ik e onr vessel, has probably been carried to these lati¬ 
tudes by the winds, in all likelihood from Siberia, and not bv 
currents. 


■ iM'” coun * t T' might have been supposed. Las no human 
inhabitants; and in its southern portion scarcely any animals 


«“pting ice-bears, are met with. 

^^•ny portions of the newly-discovered country are exceedingly 
though it bears throughout the impress of Arctic 

t ^ ,e subsequent sledge journeys have convinced ns of 
ie difficulty which any future expedition would meet with in 
! tS0 ? re * ,D i: a harbour to winter in, no locality for such a purpose 
having been discovered by 


us. 
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It lms always been a maxim of Arctic explorers to name their 
discoveries in honour of the promoters of their enterprise, or of 
tlieir predecessors. The countries discovered may never become 
of commercial importance; but the only manner in which I was 
able to record my gratitude towards those who had devoted their 
means to the success of our Expedition, consisted in connecting 
their names with the newly-discovered countries. The name of 
II.I.M. Francis-Joseph was consequently bestowed on the whole 
of the country discovered by us, and other names to the several 
ports of it. 

Owing to the mists which generally hung over the ice, we 
should not liavo been able to trace the northerly direction of the 
Austria Sound hod wo not frequently ascended high mountains. 
Tho ascents of Capes Koldowey (80 J 15'), Frankfurt (80° 20'), 
Kitter (80 B 45'), Kano (81° 10'), and Fligely (8tT 5'), moreover 
enabled us to survey the surrounding country, and to select the 
more suitable tracts to follow. 

An uninterrupted expanse of ice, with numerous icebergs 
scattered over its surface, extended from coast to coast. It was 
evidently of recent formation, nnd numerous fissures and barriers, 
formed of hummocks, crossed it in many places, and constituted 
serious obstacles to our progress, which we were able to surmount 
only at a vast expenditure of time and labour. Our track then 
led over this expanse of ice; nnd starting from Cape Frankfnrt, 
at the portal of Austria Sound, it led us through regions, with 
respect to which we hud learnt nothing during our first sledge 
journey. 

Omitting for the present all details concerning our journey, 
it may suffice to state that wo crossed theSOth degree of latitude 
on tho 2Cth of March, reached the 81st degree of latitnde on 
tho 3rd of April, and observed five days afterwards tho latitude 
of 81 37'. Wo imagined at that time that wo had approached 
nearer to the Pole on land than had ever been done before, for 
we were not then aware that the American Expedition, under 
Hall, had reached 8T 9' on land, and 82° 2b' by sea, the year 
before. 

To the south-east of Crown Prince Rudolf Land we turned 
into tho vast Rawlinson Sound, which promised to lead us 
almost straight to the north; but we soon got entangled in a 
chaotic mass of ice, which, owing to its height, prevented u-« 
from seeing the laud, through which it required our utmost 
exertions to force our way. The small horizontal intensity of 
the needle, moreover—which is but natural in a high latitude— 
repeatedly made us lose our way; and finding that the hillock? 
of ice became more formidable in proportion as we advanced- 
we changed our course, and returned to Austria Sound. V\® 
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frequently encountered ice-benrs while in Rmvlinson Sound. 
I hej came towards us whenever they caught sight of u«, and 
fell an easy prey to our rifles. 

The decrease'of our provisions nnd want of time made forced 
marches necessary, and necessitated a separation of our imrtv. 

S e feS ed e®* W,th I J u J. ,er . ftnd [ our othen - behind in 

. ."®* onucr a diff of Hohenlohe Island, whilst Orel 

Zanmovich and myself, with the dog-sledge and half the tent! 
continued the journey. The sledge was now drawn by two dogs 
only ; the third, a Lapland reindeer-dog, having some time 
previously perished in a snowstorm. Haller was ordered to 
wait a fortnight for our return, and then to make the best of 
bis way back to the vessel. 

f"*'" m . w “ to .ow Crown Prince Budolf land in a 
U'b ,r i C !J 0 ni necessitated our crossing the exten- 
• < j lacier, which past experience and the great 

XJ’7 tlfi !i U8 to be possible, and we at once set 

?h- i • A tcr tt ‘“borious jonrney along the terminal cliff of 
1. , 'i ^“ clcr .’ we nt * CI, ffth succeeded in gaining its surface, but 
had scarcely proceeded a hundred paces when an immense 
U F Zaninovich, the dogs, ami the heavily- 
. „ *** Mf* b>rcl, fortunately, had remained somo di’s- 
nco bdund; and I escaped a similar fate by cutting through 

cLuTT H 0 * uWo by myself to extricate those 

when > t 1 ™ n , , b * ck to Hohenlohe Island, 12 miles distant, 
7 1 < l ulckI y burned with the rest of onr party. Bv 
jo— , . l . ,n P ro P ea ye succeeded nt length in raising men, 
nliFo’f 8 !. 8®* to the surface, and were fortunate in Ling 
having < !! n - ,nu , e °“ r Jpuniey on the following day without 
onr ™ ®*tained serious injury. The men returned to the depot; 
tho ,/ a • ^ art ^’ j abandoned tlie treacherous surface of 

cniton- ‘Ti’ pl 5" led \ h ? we «tern coast of the island by a cir- 
unoiw path, along which wo travelled to the north. 

the Z 0TC , tim ^ to witne8S a m ost striking change in 

armpftrnn • n “| ,,ro - water-sky of a dusky colour made its 
tlnFnm ♦» * Ie Dor *k, foul yellow vnpoure collected below 

W.ft X temperature rose, tho ground under our feet l»ecame 
to.’ u , 10 "no*-drifts broke under ns with a rumbling noise, 

here wo - V no i lcod the flight of birds from the north, 

divers. T| Un< *b° lock* covered with thoamnds of auks and 
air with #h °' V l ^° 8 ° before us in immense swarms, nnd filled the 
had arrived ”7 of Hieir vehement whirring, for breeding timo 
evervttlio,. I races of bean, hares, and foxes, were met with 

wen- justifi^Lrc' 8 8ln ^ , 3 r n l*> n the «*• We 

at hard) i . ’ therefore, in bebeving that oien water was 

’ 111 Personal observations which we were able to i 


near 
> make 
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on the following day, after wo had amended the hill*, and the 
results of which I Embodied in a sketch showed that even our 
not very sanguine expectations ns regarded the extent of open 
water were not realized. 

Our track henceforth was far from safe. W e were no longer 
travelling over old ice, bat now a crust of young ice, hardly 
one or two inches thick, covered with tall, very flexible, and 
, rowed by veritable walls, built np of fragments, resulting from 
recent fractures of the ice. We tied ourselves to the rope, 
carried our things separately, opened a path with the axe, 
and continually examined the thickness of the crust which 
bore us. 

We rounded Auk Cape, which resembled a gigantic aviary, 
nnd reached the two lonely rocky towers of the Cape of 
Columns. Here we first found open water extending along 

the coast. ... „ 1 • i * 

This distant world was sublime in its beauty, ir rom a ueigui 
we looked down upon the dark sheet of open water, dotted with 
icebergs like so many pearls. Heavy clouds hung in the sky, 
through which penetrated glowing rays of the sun, causing the 
water to sparkle, and above was reflected the image of another 

sun, but of a paler hue. _ , 

At an apparently immense height the ice-mountams of Lrown- 
I’rinoe Rudolf Land, lathed in a roseate hue, stood out clearly 
visible through the rolling mists. 

The 12th of April was the lost day of our advance to the 
north, and, although not perfectly bright, it was more so 
than most of its predecessors. The thermometer stood at 

54° 50' Fair. , 

From the Cape of Columns, owing to the open water refcrrei 
to, it was no longer practicable to travel over the ice, and we 
were compelled to take to the hills. _ 

On starting wo buried our baggage in the crevasse or a 
"lacier, in which we hod slept, and where it was safo irom 
prowling ice-bears; and with the dog-sledge we travelled over s 
suow-tield towards the hills, which were 1000 to 3000 feet in 
height. On reaching the prominent rocky Cape Germania we 
observed the meridional altitude (81° 57’ N.). Here we left the 
sledge, nnd. tied to the rope, crossed the ttdve of a glacier, which 
descended in gigantic steps towards our left. But the many 
crevasses which obstructed our path, and into which wo wo to 
lrequentlv, os well as the certainty of having reached 82 o *•* 
nfter u march of five hours since noon, induced us to abandon 
iurtber discovery, and having pushed to the north for seventeen 
days, we halted on the height of Cape Fligely. 

\Ye were now in a position to judge of the extent ot teas 
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water. It turned out to be a “ Polynia/' bounded by old ice, 
nitliin which floated ice-masses of recent formation, not very 
close. As I am anxious on this occasion to confine my self to a 
record of fact, I abstain from entering upon a discussion con¬ 
cerning the navigableness and nature of those portions of the 
Arctic Ocean which have not hitherto been seen or anyone. 

There cannot, however, be any doubt that the facts observed, 
and the sight upon which we looked from Cope Fligely, spoke 
os little in favour of the theory of those wuo believe in the 
existence of an open Polar Sea as of those who maintain that the 
Polar Basin is covered with ice throughout the vear. Tiie truth 
will probably be found to lie between these two* extremes. The 
hope of finding a nuvigablo sea in latitudes not hitherto attained 
is not yet extinct, and is most likely to be realised by hugging 
the coast, but depends in a large measure upon a favourable 
year. 


The success of an expedition sent out to attain the highest 
pcMmble latitude dejienus, moreover, largely upon tho routes 
selected. 1 he plan of penetrating through Smith Sound, which 
has been advocated in this country, uppears to offer most 
advantages in these respects. Any theoretical reasons adduced 
in favour of this route are seconded most powerfully by’ the lhct 
that a very high latitude has been readied here on repeated 
If an expedition should succeed in reaching u winter 
harbour in a latitude as high as that reached by the last 
American Expedition, it would then bo in a position,'by means 
o extensive sledge journeys along the coast, to reach u latitude 
i . C ? UR ’? 01 spring, the attainment of which would be 
a nded by far greater difficulties along any other routes. 

• ^ V*™ ri’ack to tho north of Novayn Zemlya carries no 
• 'g it in considering this quostiou, for we were indebted for 
.. (n P r ?? r ®® f° a floe of ice, and not to our own exertions. The 
k.u tits which any succeeding navigator would have to 
< >n '-na with on this route may bo estimated from the fact, 
“ 011 our rotura "o found the sea encumbered with ice to 
V “ I * ex,, '. n 1 l . riiat even boat-navigation was hurdly invisible, 
j j were obliged to haul up our boats many hundred times and 
nblS U rn ove f t * 10 ’ ce ’ certainly, should not have beeu 

pt«.i t’ r< ‘ t ^ n “ <>ur v «w«4 although the summer of 1S7-1 was 
n ., 7 favourable. But if uu expedition be fitted out, 

b> uti. I 1 *u T,0W reac hing tho highest possible latitude, but 
1 ^ nntnre of Arctic countries, then tho interior of 
/*• ■ W0U ,, °crtainly appear to be deserving of the first 

im.M t: , l0D ‘ otLr neighbourhood was at that time of more 
..f .* ’* u>tCTe *t to us than tho question of the navigableness 
a emute portion of tho Arctic Ocean. Wo had before us 
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■extensive lands covered with mountains, and bounding a wido 
sound stretching towards the north-east, which we were able to 
trace as far as lnt. 83° where the imposing Cape Wien 
(Vienna) forms the western extremity of a country upon which I 
conferred the name of Petormann, to whom geographical science, 
and particularly Arctic explorers, are so largely indebted. 

Crown-Prince Rudolf Land extended towards the north-east, 
its furthest visible point being a cloud-wrapt rocky promontory 
in lat. 82° 20' N., named in honour of Admiral Sherard Osborn. 
Two other localities, visited by us, but not on this occasion, were 
named after two other renowned English navigators, namely, 
Admirals Collinson and Rack. 

We do not desire to start any fresh theory with reference to 
the distribution of land around the Pole; but the const ns well 
ns the gigantic glaciers certainly gave us the impression of 
having entered a group of islands of considerable extent, thus 
partly confirming Petermann’s theory of an Arctic archipelago. 

The innumerable icebergs met with in all the fiords of Frnneis- 
Joseph Land formed a remarkable feature, for to the south of 
it—that is, in the Novuya Zemlya Sea—scarcely any were met 
with. We are not in a position to ascribe the preseuec of these 
icebergs to ocean-currents, though their nbsence in the Novnva 
Zemlyn Sen would appear to point to their finding an outlet 
towards the north. 

Having planted the Austro-Hungarian banner upon the 
farthest point reached by us, and deposited a document, testi¬ 
fying our presence, in a cleft of the rocks, we turned back 
towards our vessel, which lay some 160 miles to the south. 

Having rejoined our comrades, who anxiously waited for our 
return at Hohcnlohe Island, forced marches, and a deliverance 
from all impedimenta excepting the tent and provisions, soon 
brought us to lower latitudes. But after we had crossed the 

f daoiers of the imposing Ladenburg Island, and reached Cape 
litter (1 f»th April), We were disquieted by the observation 
that the sea-water had permeated the lower layer of snow, whilst 
a dark water-sky hung over the broad entrance to Markham 
Sound. On retiring to rest, we distinctly heard the grinding 
noise of ice, and the surge beating against the shore. 

The next day found us on an iceberg not far from the Haw* 
Islands, with open water in front of us, and no boat to cross it 
The water set rapidly towards the north, owing, probably, to the 
tide. The southern portion of Austria Sound had been con¬ 
verted into u “Polynia," and at a distance of 30 paces from 
where we stood, the surf lashed the ice. After wandering abont 
for two days, during a tearful snow-storm, we managed, by fol¬ 
lowing the land and the mural termination of glaciers, to go 
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nlH ; ut t 5 i *,?P° n *•*“ which shut off our return; and it was 
w, “ feehng of deliverance that we again stepped ui>oii the 
f^olid lee near Ciipo Frankfurt, Our last apprehensions were 
removed when we found that our vessel had not drifted awav. 
and on the 24th of April we again boarded the Tegethoff on tlie 
very spot south of Wilczek Island where wo had left her thirty 
days before. 

A few days lmd necessarily to be devoted to repose, for 
ulthough we had eaten the flesh of eight bears, which we had 
killed during our journey, this addition to our diet was not suffi¬ 
cient to counterbalance the reduction in our strength brought 
about by the extraordinary exertions which we were called tmm 
to undergo when dragging a sledge for eight to ten hours at a 
stretch, and u night’s rest of only five hours’ duration. 

Our third sledge journey wus devoted to an exploration of 
the extensive M*Clintock Island. Brasch, Haller, and mvself 
aitli the dog-sledge joined in it. When about 40 miles to 
Uie west of our ship we ascended a high mountain, and were 
able to survey the country ns far os about long. 50 5 K. It was 
mountainous in character, the mountains agnin bearing a great 
resemblance to the Amies of Abyssinin, and attained its cnl- 
m muting point in the llichthofcn jvak, abont 5000 feet in 
• iosely-jNicked ice covered the sea towards the south 
_ 08 1,10 eyo could reach, and rendered our prospects of a 

speedy return home by no means cheerful. 

U . i termination of this journey Lieutenant Weyprecht 
ertnai i a ha>e-lioe on tho ice near the ship, nnd we then 
'T" 1 we hiul done everything in our power to accom- 

dir' f i 0 1 ^ cts 1 of tlie expedition, and otir thoughts were 
diiwtcd exclusively upon our return home. 

10 period immediately before starting was devoted to 
our 8 *rongth. \Ve took leave of the grave of our 
lb. ,^“rade, and of tho country which tho caprice of a 
in it, • “* to diwover. On tho 20th of Mnv, 

flags were nailed to the nm*ts-«n affecting 
coni.', ° r * U r", and * e rta rtod upon our return home. Our 
thi 11 n' " * ,w , .°^ simplest, for circumstances forbade anv- 
Wor ,r„ l'j' r< J“^^' M K *° luxury, and in addition to tho clothes he 
the nnsUt' hack, the personal property of each mender of 
1 °“ hmited to a blanket to sleep in. The pm- 

in tlir," ,irunn,tlon . Ac., for three or four months were pocked 
ibnl'T; * U T3 nen,, J r fonr ‘a’® 1 "- P^ on sleighs, nnd in 
two air, es ' Wic k weighing about 17} cwts. Only the 

this ST our A®? 8 wero alive bv that time; but even 

•Uv i, f* *"”• foc a'.'- HW 
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The deep snow which was encountered on first storting com¬ 
pelled os to travel as many as five times over certain distances, 
for it required the united strength of our whole party to drag n 
single sledge or boat. Having reached the edge of the land-ice, 
we nad to clumber with our boats and sledges from floe to floe, 
and sometimes to cross imrrow fissures in the iee. Persistent 
southerly winds, moreover, destroyed the little progress we 
made, for thev drove the ice, upon the surface of which wo were 
travelling, to" tho north; and after two months of incessant 
labour we were not more than 8 miles from tho ship. It 
almost appeared to us as if our struggle with the ice would end 
in a defeat, which would compel us to remain a third winter in 
onr ship uncheered hv a rnv of hope. 

The iee around us was closely packed, and on several occa¬ 
sions we were compelled to lie quietly with our boats ujon a 
floe of iee for an entire week, untif it should please some 
channel to open. Northerly winds set in at length on tho 15th 
of July, which dispersed the ice to some extent, continuous 
rains reduced its dimensions, and bv almost superhuman 
exertions we advanced 10 miles in the course of as many 
days. We were fully convinced by this time that no vessel 
would have succeeded in thut year to reach the land discovered 
by ns. , . 

On the 7th of August we observed for the first time a swell 
coming from the south, and indicative of the proximity of open 
water. This revived our fading hopes, which fell anew w lien 
we again became icebound for the space of five days; but on 
tho 11th of August we reached the edge of the pack in 
lat. 77° 40’ K., and our safety seemed thus to be secured. Here 
we were reluctantly forced to abandon oar sledges, and to kill 
our dogs who luid heen our faithful companions and assistants 
in time? of need, for our boats were hardly large enough to 
hold ourselves and baggage, besides which we were without 
water and provisions for their maintenance. 

Onr final salvation is duo entirely to finding the edge of the 
pnck-ice in so high a latitude, and, favoured by tin* wind, we 
crossed the ojien sea in the direction of Novaya Zemlva, 
followed tho coast of that island towards the south. On the 
18th of August we, for the first time, placed our feet upon 
terra firma, near Admiralty Peninsula; and on the evening 
of the 24th, that is, after a passage of ninety-six days, wo f°°®“ 
ourselves in the Bay of Lhinen (lat 72* 40'), on board tj 
Russian schooner Xicoiai (Captain Feodof Veronin), wh0 
received us w ith that heartiness which distinguishes the Passu* 1 
people. .. u 

A speedy passage brought ns to Vardo, and at three o cloc 
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in the afternoon of the 3rd of September, 1874, we stepped 
upon tlio hospitable soil of Norway, full of that satisfaction 
which nn escape from a position of danger and doubt brings 


Scientific H orlc of the Second Austro-Hungarian Polar 
Expedition, 1872-4, by Lient. Weypkf.cht. 

[TmiulaUnl from the 4 Geogmphtoclic Mittheilungcn,' voL xxu p. 65.] 

It is well known that it was not tho object of our expedition to 
reach a high latitude, but to explore the unknown ocean to the 
north of Siteriu. Hie attainment of Behring Strait would have 
realised our idea, though we were by no means over-sanguine 
with respect to that. But, although wo have not hud the good 
tortune to come up to our own oxjiectations, we have, neverthe- 
tis, by a series of fortuitous circumstances and untoward dis* 
asters, lieen enabled to obtain elsewhere results amply sufti- 
<'i< iit to console us for nny disappointment we mnv have felt 
at baring failed to carry out our original intention. 

'Yr? 1 ’ ' n J871, we were prewiring to set out on n preliminary 
oxjjedition to tho regions in question, very little was known 
with respect to the seu lietween Eust Spitziiergcn and Novava 
.emlya, and although I took every opportunity to examine 
innish seal-hunters and seamen during a six weeks' stay ut 
rotnso, 1 was not able to learn anything with respect to the ice 
i' re. L nly few vessels had then succeeded in crossing lat. 76 5 X. 
n the course of our two expeditions we have navigated this 
It 7 ^“. ^ betwoon lon g. & “nd 73= e„ we have reached 
“ ,** “* eastern . and exceeded lat 80 J in its western half; 
w),Ln °\r "““JOTW, discovered an extensive Arctic countrv, 

1 .• i . r ‘j * u y er 0X I , l° r «l >n sledges as far os lat. 82* x, 

«nd sighted as fur as lat 83° s. 

y il ^ W< i L t \ .°f ftn °P en ®° a » * n 1871* to the north of Xovaya 
which extended to lat 78° mainly led to tl»e 
sen il! fX P e *^ t *° n being started. We pro|K«ed to explore this 
.... i . ,l ” direction, keeping close to the coast of {Siberia. 

M , ? **** ,^ 8 P* y ' la ily to the influence of the large volume of 

from i v T''’ ■* t ^ own “7 fbe Siberian riven, in freeing the coast 
Th ." InnR rammer. 

mr, r ?,„> ear 1 , unfortunately, turned out to be one of the 
m^ JJ^ A .'; OQrable . ever experienced. In lat 74* 3 x. we already 
, f ( . e ’ ** "as with dilliculty we effected our passage 
in ti.„ . n** ^ SaS!,aD > “ni Anally we found ourselves enclosed 

1 i* 1 ■ at tt spot where the year before and two years after 

c 2 
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no ice was to be seen for n hundred miles round. We never 
pot within the sphere of the Siberiim rivers, nnd nro not there¬ 
fore able to stAte from our own experience whether our notions 
respecting their influence upon the ice along the Siberian coast 
were correct. This questiou, therefore, remains to be deter¬ 
mined by some future expedition. Our experience shows, 
however,* very clearly that the position of tlie ico between 
Spitsbergen and Novava Zeinlya varies to so large a degree 
from year to year, that any expedition taking this route i* 
dependent for its progress to cuanco solely. This js a con¬ 
sideration which speaks in the strongest possible manner against 
taking Francis-Joseph I.and as u starting-point for future 
exploration. In 1874 we met the ice almost in the identical 
positions as during our preliminary expedition in 1871, and it 
is just possible that u comparison of a series of years might ex¬ 
hibit a certain periodicity. 

In explaining the plan of our expedition at n meeting of the 
Imperial Academy oi .Sciences, on the 7th of December, 1871, 
I ascribed the general movement of the ice in the Arctic 
regions principally to the action of ocean-currents. I haw 
since then abandoned this opinion. Our fourteen months’ drift 
in the pack has shown that, in that j>ortion of the sea, at all 
events, the influence of the ocean-currents upon the movement 
of the ice is hardly appreciable as compnrea with that of the 
wind. The water of the Gulf-stream undoubtedly enters the 
large ocean-basin enclosed by Norway, Spitsbergen, and Novavs 
Zemlva; a glance at an isothermal chart proves this, and the 
dee[>-sea temperatures obtained during our preliminary exje- 
dition furnish figures in support of it. The existence of the 
current, however, can no longer bo proved from its velocity, 
but oidy by the excessive high temperature of the water. The 
Gulf-stream, therefore, does not regulate the limits of tlie ice- 
but it is the ice, set in motion by the winds, which regulates 
the limits of the warm Gulf-stream, and deprives it of the Is* 
remnant of its warmth. A comparison of the drift of the 
Hanna with the direction of the winds will show whether ot» 
the Greenland coast as well the drift is duo to tlio winds; in 
Baffin Bay such is certainly the case, as is proved in figure* 
by .Sir Leopold M'Clintock. The velocity of the drift, irre¬ 
spective of the force of the wind, depends largely upon low 
circumstances, such as the proximity and nature of the coo* 
and the existence of open water, ’i’he great influence of th° 
wind upon the floes is explained by their uneven surface, for 
every projecting piece of ice serves as u sail. , 

The circumstances are different in the proximity of 
where powerful currents are frequently met with, wilieb probably 
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arise partly from the tides, and partly from ice put in motiou 
by winds. 

There is an evident tendency of the ice to move from north 
to south in summer, carried probably by its liquefaction, the 
water thus obtained flowing off in all directions, and causing 
the dispersion of the entire mass. But, compared with thut of 
the winds, all other influences are insignificant, and are at most 
only appreciable so far as their general effects are concerned. 
Our experience leads us to the conclusion that there exists a 
continuous ice-stream to the south of Fruncis-Joseph Land, 
flowing from the Siberian Sea towards the west; and the winds 
of last winter have convinced me that, laid we not been fixod to 
the land-iee of Wilczek Island, we should have turned up to the 
north of Spitsbergen. 

The action of the w ind, too, probably explains the existence 
of the open water which stopped Payer’s further progress towards 
tin; north. In Francis-Josepb Land the winter-storms always 
blow from the east-north-east, they break up the ice along tfie 
western coasts, and thus prevent the formation of thick ice in 
places exposed to them. 

The character of the ice likewise varies considerably in these 
seas. In the beginning of the summer of 1873, the floe on 
which we were frozen up was so large that we were not able 
to see from one end of it to the other. On our return we did 
not meet with one at ail equal to it in extent. In thickness 
also the ice varied very much during the two summers. Our 
Hoe of 1873 consisted of vast accumulations frozen together; 

, , wa f tmver8e d >u all directions by walls of ice, and consider- 
hummocks projected everywhere. In 1874 the floe* had 
a much more level surface, and although the thaw set in so 
late that during six weeks we suffered enormously from thirst, 
it happened frequently towards the close of July that we broke 
irough ice when drawing our sledges. 1 feel certain thut most 
or this ice must hnvo disappeared by the end of August. 

1 uring the whole of our drift the ico surrounding us wa* 
pucked very closely. A proof of this is furnished by the circum- 
« *n<* that our floe, though continually drifting, did not slue 
unng a whole year; the bow of tho frozen-in vessel always 
pointed to the some direction. Onlv in September, when onr 
considerably reduced, it began to sine, but open 
wn r of any extent onlv appeared in October and September, to 
Uie south, when we were near the land. 

no possibility of again reaching Francis-Joseph Land by 
up is a question of the greatest importance. From what has 

, n '* t ‘ 1,a depends entirely upon the condition of the ice 
and the state of the weather. An exceptionally favourable 
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summer is a tine qua non, and even then success could be attained 
only late in the year. In making the attempt, Novaya Zemlva 
should not be made the starting-point, for the ice drifting to the 
west will alwuys be more closely packed between Novaya 
Z.rnlyu and the south coast of Francis-Joseph Lund, than fur¬ 
ther west. My opinion is that long. 45° E. (Greenwich) offers 
the greatest chances of success, for there, in 1S71, the edge 
of the ice was found 50 miles further north than in long. G0 : . 
During our retreat everything led us to conclude that more 
opeu water is to be met with iu the west thun in the east. 

During our preliminary expedition, the signs of laud in 
long. 43* E. and lnt. 78£' J s., were so unmistakeuble that, when 
explaining our plan to the Academy of Sciences, I ventured to 
propose this undiscovered land as a starting-point for a second 
expedition, the object of which would have been to reach the 
North Pole. In long. 30’ E. lies tho mysterious Giles 
Land. The south coast of Froncis-Joseph Land was seen by 
Tayer to extend to nt least long. 50° E. I may, therefore, 
venture to regard all three ns being connected. Frnncis-Joseph 
Land would, therefore, bo of very considerable extent, and that 
such is actually the fnct is proved by the many large iceberg* 
drifting about along its coast. I need hardly oheerve that the 
existence of so extensive an Arctic country is calculated to 
arouse a lively interest in Arctic exploration. 

As close sp-c tutors we luwl ample opportunity, in the course 
of eighteen months, to observe tlio drifting and furmatiou of the 
heaviest pack-ice. The phenomena taking place on these occa¬ 
sions are instructive w ith respect to the ice of the interior Arctic 
regions. 

Excepting the land-ice fixed to the coast and never extending 
far into the sea, the whole of the ice, floes as well as icebergs, is 
in constant motion, both in summer and winter, which is mainly 
attributable to the action ol the wind. But owing to difference* 
of simp- and size, each floe moves at a different rute, thus giving 
rise to frequent collisions amongst them. These collisions, anil 
still more the contraction of the ice after a sudden decline of 
temperature, produce fissures aud cracks, and cause the different 
floes to break up. 1 he broken fragments again are also unequal 
in their motions, and fresh collisions are the result. If we l*® 1 " 
iu mind the vast extent of somo floes and their enormous mass, 
we may gain some idea of tho colossal forces at play in the*- 
processes, and of tho consequent grandeur of effect' produced. 
No sooner do these masses come into contact than nil their pro* 
j potions and sharp edges ore torn off; the different floes arc then 
able to approach nearer to one another, and a contest for exist¬ 
ence begins, which, ultliongh sometimes decided in a few minuter 
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frequently continues for ilnvs and even weeks. A wall of ice, 
formed of irregularly heuped-up blocks and fragments, is thrown 
up along the edges of the floe, whilst a fringe of ico forms along 
its lower edge. By degrees the pressure in the pack increases 
in strength, blocks, 8 feet thick, are forced up to a height of 
30 or 40 feet, which, on falling, break into pieces and make 
room for others. At length one of the contending floes is 
forced to some distance beneath the other. Sometimes the two 
floes separuto after a sharp encounter, only to renew the contest 
after u short rest. But the termination of the struggle is always 
the same: the iutonse cold binds both into one solid mass, and 
the two floes become one; but at the next suddeu change of 
temperature, or after a storm, it again breaks asuuder, and the 
former process begins anew. This gives rise to those immense 
floes, of irregular surface, traversed by ranges of ice-hills, and 
consisting sometimes merely of blocks of ice frozen together, 
which constitute the pack-ice filling the interior of the Arctic 
regions. 

Minor irregularities of the floe are filled up by snowstorms in 
the course of the winter. As soon as the sun of summer begins 
to exercise its power, the pressure of the ice leaves off. Under 
its influence the ice-walls uuilt up in winter rapidly get smaller, 
the ice-blocks exposed to the air ure reduced by it, immense 
masses of ice mid snow melt away, and the water resulting from 
the melting forms fresh-water lakes in the lower and more level 
[arts of the floe. lu the course of three summer months the 
temperuture of the air canses 4 feet of ice to melt from the 
surface, and to that extent the whole floe and evervthing attached 
to h (as our vessel) rises to the surface. In the ensuing winter 
it increases ngain to the same extent in thickness, by ice forming 
on its lower surface. The whole of the ice is thus undergoing a 
continued process of renewal from below to the surface, and we 
may assume that old tmck-ico renews itself in the course of every 
two years. 

Tlie continuous ice-pressure's destroy and pile up immense 
masse* of ice in the course of each winter. The openings 
uotween the ice are quickly covered with a crust of young 
instantl W ^ trevcr “pjiear grim winter bridges them over 

Whenever the open water becomes visibl • through a fissure, 
a crust of ice is immediately formed, and in the course of twenty- 
• ur uours a cold of—30° to — 40’ lteaum. causes it to become I 
, “nek. In consequence of the rapid formation of the ice, 
tlie salt contained in the sea-water is only partially expelled. A 
< onnderable quantity is froxen in in the upper layers of the ice, 
anil tlu.s quantity decreases with the depth in proportion to the 
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slower progress of the formation of ice. After a certain thick¬ 
ness has J>een reached, the salt, on coagulation taking place, is 
almost w holly expelled. In consequence of the presence of salt 
and the moisture attracted by it, young ice, even of considerable 
thickness, remains a tenacious, lea'thery mass, which bends under 
the foot without breaking; but after very little time the salt 
effloresces on the surface, which becomes rapidly covered with a 
white, snow-like layer of salt, attaining by degrees a thickness 
of 2 inches. The moisture of the salt, even during the most 
intense cold, continues for some time to be so considerable as to 
give an appearance of thaw; but in consequence of snow-drifts 
and evaporation the surface dries up bv degrees and die ice 
becomes brittle. 


In this manner nearly the whole of the salt contained in die 
upper layers of die ice effloresces, and in the course of the 
ensuing summer it is washed off by the melted water und 
returned to the sea. All the water resulting from the melting 
o the ice thus becomes impregnated with sdt, and towards the 
close of summer it has a specific weight of 11X)3. It results 
Irom this that a smooth ice-surface, such as is formed bv fresh 
water, is hardly ever met with in the Arctic regions, and then 
only during a short period. 

the Aurora borealis affords the finest and most interesting 
spectacle of these regions, the only change in the drearv long 
win r nights. Neither pea nor brush is capable of conveying 
an idea of the splendour and magnificence of this phenomenon 

JTr'r. 1 WV, lD , F,ibraor ? r . 1874, wo witnessed u 
tm light, winch, like a broad stream of fire, rushed from 
west to east over our zenith, and uninterruptedly shot intensely 
luminous waves from one side of the horizon to the othef. 
Nmultaneously with these wo observed sudden outbursts and 
aslies directed from the southern horizon towards the magnetic 
p »Ie, and auroral rays followed each other in rapid succession. 
Altogether it was one of the most magnificent pyrotechnic 
display* which Nature had here exhibited for our edification. 

1 shall show further on that the intensity of the Auroras differ* 
in vinous porUoon of the Arctic regions, inde.H-ndently of Inti- 
tuue, ami that the region visited by us is a maximum one. Even 
when the sky was serene traces of the Aurora were continually 
discernible. During the second winter the officers charged will* 
making the meteorological observations kept a journal of the 
northern lights observed; but as it contained little of positive 
value it was left behind. 

The phenomenon defies description and classification; fn*h 
form* arise continually, ami nearly every moment is attend*’*! 
by change. In spite of my endeavours I have never succeed 
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in explaining the origin of the Aurora: the phenomenon exists, 
hot how or where it arises it is impossible to tell. 

Speaking generally, three forms of Aurora may be distin¬ 
guished, viz.: (1) steady segments, which rise from the southern 
horizon, slowly advance over the zenith and pale awnv in the 
north; (2) luminous bands, continually changing in colour and 
position, and consisting either of pronounced rays, or merely of 
luminous matter; (3) auroras terminating in n corona. Ordi¬ 
narily the colour of the Aurora is an intense white of a greenish 
hue; but when it is more intense or in motion, especially when 
Hashes of light are noticed, the prismutic colours are frequently 
very vivid. 

1 have expended much time and labour upon spectral observa¬ 
tions of the Aurora; but the spectroscope we had with ns was 
not strong enough. I never observed anything but the well- 
known green line: compared with the spectral observations of 
the Swedes, who had been furnished with tinst-rate instruments, 
ours are of no value. 

Most of us traced a certain connection between Auroras and 
the weather; and intense, especially “ Hashing” Auroras, Were 
generally the precursors of storms. But whether our ideas are 
•correct can only be seen when the meteorological observations 
have been computed. I myself look upon the Aurora as a 
phenomenon taking place in our atmosphere, and dependent 
upon meteorological conditions; hut am not able to adduce any 
good or valid reasons for my belief. 

Magnetic disturbances are closely connected with the Auroras. 
In oar latitudes these disturbances are the exception; in the 
north they constitute tho normal condition, und the needle is 
scarcely eTor steady. This applies to the declination ns well as 
to intensity and the inclination. 

As long as we drifted on board the ship, that is, np to October, 
lb(3, the variation instruments could not bo set up, as a matter 
of course. Wo made, however, several absolute measurements 
with Lament's magnetical theodolite, and observed the declina¬ 
tion on several days; bat owing to the continual disturbances of 
the needle, which became noticeable on our reaching Novaya 
^emlva, we fonnd that none of these observations would be of 
much value unless we were able to road off simultaneously all 
our variation instruments. 

In November, 1873, after we had become fixed to the land, I 
nail two snow-huts built, and placed the variation instruments 
in one, the magnetical theodolite and the dip-needle ( inelina- 
foniui) for absolute measurements, os well as the astronomical 
instruments, in the other. The three variation instruments f r 
observing declination, horizontal intensity, and inclination, were 
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furnished to tlie Expedition by Dr. Lamont, the Director of the 
Munich Observatory, and they were exactly like the instruments 
in use there. Dr. Laniont’s'kind interest in the Expedition is 
deserving of oar best thanks. 

Our first trials showed that the method of observation 
ordinarily in use, viz., rending the instruments at certain hours, 
would prove* utterly useless in the region we were in, for the 
result would then mainly depend upon the extent of the dis¬ 
turbing inlhtences prevailing at the time. Such readings would 
neither have furnished a correct average nor a correct idea of 
the movements of the needles. The days on which magnetical 
observations were made during former expeditions are too far 
apart to euable us to draw correct conclusions respecting the 
muguetic phenomena. 

Under these circumstances I took n different course. Every 
third day, at intervals ot four hours, I had the three instruments 
read from minute to minute during a full hour, selecting dif¬ 
ferent hours on each day. In addition to this, in order to obtain 
a view ol the diurnal movement, we observed twice a .month 
every five minutes throughout twenty-four consecutive hours. 
In order to obtain, us far as possible, synchronous results, the 
three instruments (the telescopes of which were fixed to the 
some axle) w ere read qnicklv one after the other, that is, within 
eight or ten seconds. These observations wo made from the 
middle of January to the end of April, 1871, that is, on thirty- 
two days, and I believe they will be found to furnish a faithful 
picture ot tho ever varying and continual changes as regards the 
direction and intensity ot the magnetic force in these regions. 

In order to determine tho connection of the Auroras with tho 
disturbances of the needle, a second observer noted the move¬ 
ments and changes of the Aurora, in order that an unbiassed 
judgment might be arrived at. The variation instruments wero 
checked bj absolutt.* measurements of tho three constants* 
whenever circumstances admitted of it 

Irrespective of the observations made during the last Swedish 
Expedition, but not yet published, ours are the tiret regular 
synchronous observations of the three constants observed in the 
Arctic regions. And whilst all former observations, as far as I 
am aware, were made with heavy needles, we aro the first who 
have used Dumont s light needles. For observations carried on 
under circumstances prevailing with us, heavy needles are utterlv 
useless. Even tiie comparatively light needle of I.amonts 
theodolite vibrated to such an extent on the occurrence of the 
least disturbance, as to give quite illusory results. 

Almost on every magnetic day there occurred individual 
disturbances of such strength, that the images of the scale* 
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could not be brought within the range of the telescopes by 
deflecting them. In order to determine such exceptional 
disturbance with at least some approach to accuracy, I con¬ 
structed a separate instrument, bv means of which these 
excessive vibrations could be approximately measured. 

Our wagnetical observations, for various reasons, cannot lay 
claim to tlm degree of accuracy obtainable in observatories 
established in our own latitude. But it will be easy, guided by 
our own experiences, so to modify Lamont’s instruments that 
they may be made to furnish sufficiently accurate results, 
especially if the staff of observers be larger than it wa3 
with us.' 

Altogether wo recorded about 30,000 mognetical observations. 
This inuteriul has, of course, to be reduced and sifted. The 
principal results are as follows:— 

Magnetic disturbances are unusually strong and frequent in 
this region. 

• They are closely connected with the Aurora borealis; and the 
more agitated are the streamers, and the more iutense their 
prismatic colours, so much the stronger are the disturbances. 
Steady segments, sending out no streamers, exercise hardly any 
influence upon the needles. 

During every magnetic disturbance the declination needle 
was deflected to the east, the horizontal intensity decreased, and 
the dip increased. Movements in an opposite direction wen* 
observed very rarely, anti must be looked upon us phenomena 
of reaction. 

These ma^netical disturbances are of most overwhelming 
interest. Whilst all other natural phenomena become known 
to us through our eyes, eara or touch, that is, through our 
senses, in this instance observations arc required to bring home 
to us the existence of a colossal force of Nature, which is invested 
with something fascinating and mysterious, because its etna* 
nnrions and effects ordinarily escape the notice of our senses. 

Ihe instrument on which I had based the strongest hopes, 
viz., the earth-current galvanometer, owing to circumstances 
under which it had to Co used, furnished no‘results whatever. 
1 had expected to be able to trace a connection between the 
northern lights uud galvanic earth-currents. But os we were 2$ 
miles from the land 1 was not able to connect tho collecting 
plates with the earth, but had to burv them in the ice. As ico 
i* not u conductor, they were isolated, and I could trace only a 
8n >»il influence upon the needle of tlio galvuuonieter. 
this excellent instrument hod likewise been furnished by Dr. 
launont. The induction wires were 100 feet in length. Sub¬ 
sequently I corrected a “collector” of atmospheric electricity 
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with the multi plicator of the galvanometer, hut, owing probably 
to the same realms, I obtained no results. 

The observations for variations were made by Lieutenant 
Broech, Sub-Lieutenant Orel, and myself; the absolute measure¬ 
ments by the former and myself. 

Our astronomical observations were limited during our drift to 
the determination of latitude and longitude, the latter being 
determined by chronometer and, when an opportunity offered 
itself, bv lunars. We only made use thus fur of the sextant and 
artificial horizon. ^ After we became fixed, we set up a small 
altazimuth, or “ Universal Instrument," and time, latitude, nnd 
azimuth wo determined by means of it. Our longitude was 
derived from 210 lunar distances, all we were able to observe in 
•the coarse of the winter. The uzimuth of a base-line, 2171 
meters in length, and, measured by one with StampferV level, wan 
determined by means of the ** Universal Instrument” attached 
to the magnetic theodolite. All these observations were made 
by Sub-Liouteuant Orel, and I only took a share in the obser¬ 
vation of lunars. Determinations of latitude and longitnde were 
made irrespective of temperature, whenever an opportunity 
offered ; and when the mercury of our artificial horizon froze, we 
m \ 1Se °‘ “* ac ^ enec ^ oil of turjientine instead. 

*' reference to meteorological observations, I am able at 
present to speak only in general terms, for thev have not vet 
been computed. These observations began on the day we left 
I remso, and were continued to the dav on which we abandoned 
our vessel, that is, during twenty-two months. The instruments 
were read at intervals of two hours, and besides that, at Da.m. 
ana uv.u., that is, lourteen times in the course of every twenty* 
t» Dr , a f?-, V lcse observations were made bv Lieutenant 
Broach, Sub-Lieutenant Orel. Captain Lusina, and Captain 
(.arisen ; the engineer, Kriseh, took part in them between the 
autumn, 1872, and spring, 1873, and Dr. Kepes during the last 

I he direction and force of the wind were estimated. I con¬ 
sider such nn estimate to be preferable to instrumental obser¬ 
vations made in Arctic regions, for bv means of it errors we 
balanced, whilst instruments, owing to snow-drifts, the formation 
of ice, Ac., are subject to an accumulation of errors. Naval 
men of some experience are able to estimate the force and 
direction of the wind with sufficient accuracy. 

Up to the autumn of the second vear the winds were verr 
variable. In the neighbourhood of' Novara Zemlva, we fre- 
fluently bad 8.E. and 8.W. winds, which in spring veered round 
towards the ft.E. A prevailing direction of the winds was 
observed only when we found ourselves on the const of Francis* 
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.Joseph Land. 'J’liere all the snow-storms came from the E.X.E., 
that Ls, more tlmn half of all the winds. They generally brought 
clouds, which were dispersed only ou the wind shifting to the 
north. We never experienced one of those heavy uorth storms 
which were encountered by the Germania on the Eost- 
(•reeiilund coast, and which appeared to predominate during 
winter throughout the Arctic regions. Nor did we observe in a 
single instance a storm of such force os occurs iu our European 
sens several times each winter, as for instance the “ bora” of tliu 
Adriatic. The winds, as has been observed bv all Arctic voy¬ 
agers, are stilled by the ice; and frequently the clouds might be 
observed scudding along at an inconsiderable height, whilst on 
the surface there was almost a calm. 

I must here draw attention to a curious fact. I have above 
referred to the influence of the wind npon tho ice. We have 
observed the strange fact that ice never drifts exactly in the 
direction of tho wind, but always to windward. Thus, a uorth- 
east wind drifted us towards the north insteud of to the south¬ 
west ; a south-west wind to the east, instead of north-east; and 
a north-west wind to the south, instead of south-west. This took 
place without a single exception whenever thore was wind. I 
am not able to explain this phenomenon from ocean-currents, or 
from deflection produced by the neighbourhood of the coast, as 
the operation of these would cause contrary winds to produce a 
contrary deflection. 

The struggle between the cold northerly und warm southerly 
winds in January, before the continued and intensely cold 
weather, is likewise most interesting. The warm south and 
south-west winds brought mosses of snow, and caused the 
thermometer to rise within n short period to the extent of 30 
and 35° Ilea urn. 

\\ ith respect to our bnromctrical oliservatious little can he 
said until they have b en reduced. We noticed considerable 
oscillations, but definite conclusions can be drawn only from the 
figures. 

W e had three syphon and fonr uncroid barometer*. Daily, at 
noon. Lieutenant Orel read off five of these instruments, the 
observations at tho intermediate hoars being made with an 
aneroid. 

t >ur thermometers were suspended at a distnuce of 23 paces 
troui the ship, 4 feet above the surface of tho snow. Tho maxi¬ 
mum thermometer excepted, all were filled with alcohol, and 
were supplied by Cnppeller of Vienna. They were frequently 
compared with a delicate normal thermometer supplied by the 
same mechanician. 

A minimum thermometer was read off daily at noon. Daring 
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summer, a black-bulb thermometer was exposed to the snn. 
In addition to this, I frequently exposed, during winter, covered 
and uncovered minimum thermometers for observing the noc¬ 
turnal radiation during low temperatures. 

The lowest mean temperature, in both years, took place in 
February; January, strange to say, being warmer t ban December 
or February. The temperature during winter varied consider¬ 
ably, and a sudden fall or rise was by no means rare. In 
summer, on the other hand, the temperature was constant, and 
variations were of small extent. The warmest month was July. 
The greatest cold observed was —37^° Iteaum. (— 52-37° Falir j. 

The influence of such extremes of temjierature upon the body 
has frequently been exaggerated. We read about a diflieulty 
of breathing, pain in the chest, and so on, but we have olwcrved 
nothing of the kind. Although most of us were born in the 
sonth. we bore the cold with ease, and several sailors never put 
on their furs. Even during the greatest cold we smoked our 
cigars in the open air. The cold only becomes insupportable 
when it is accompanied by wind, and the latter always causes 
the temperature to rise after a time. The impression made by 
the cold varies, however, according to the moisture of the air 
and personal disposition. The same degree of cold may there¬ 
fore prove very unpleasant on one occasion, and a matter of 
indifk-rence on another. 

In observing the moisture of the air we made use of the 
ordinary psyehrometer, the dry and wet bulb. When the 
temperature is low, observations made with these instruments 
cannot any longer be trusted, and we therefore ceased making 
observations in winter, as the most trilling error exhibits great 
difference in the absolute moisture. 

In order to guin some insight into the evaporation of the ice 
during winter, I exposed cubes of ice to the open air, and deter¬ 
mined their loss of weight every fortnight 

Ihe air, during winter, appears always to contain ice-atoms. 
This is seen not only in the case of mock-suns and mock-moons, 
w hen tlie sky is clear, but also whilst making astronomical obser¬ 
vations. Our telescopes bnt rarely enabled us to see the stars as 
clearly as in our own latitudes, although the moisture of the 
air was far less. It frequently happens that very fine needles 
of ice are deposited even when the sky is perfectly serene. 

It was quite impossible to measure the amount of precipita¬ 
tion as, during snow-storms, it is impossible to make a dis¬ 
tinction between snow falling from the sky and snow drifted by 
the winds. The quantity of snow was remarkably small 
during the first winter, when we were at a distance from the 
land, wlulst during the second winter, close to Francis-Joseph 
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Innd, our ship was almost buried under it. The difference in 
the fall of rain during the first and second summer was equally 
remarkable. During the first summer a little raiu fell onlv 
late in the year; but during our retreat torrents of rain poured 
down as early os July for days in succession. 

. ^ 10 clouds, as a matter of course, differ from wlmt is observed 
with us, and neither the heavy nimbus nor cumulus was 
observed. The clouds have either that uniform drearv grey of 
rising fog. or are cirri. The latter, however, never resemble 
the cim of onr own climes, but consist of puffs of fog suspended 
at a moderate height, and never exhibiting that strictly defined 
shape as with us. The clouds are replaced in the north by 
dreary fogs, sometimes at a small height above the grouud, at 
others as if they were nailed to it. A clear sky for twenty-four 
hours in succession is scarcely ever met with in summer; and 
the sun, having appeared for a few hours, is swallowed up again 
bv dense masses of fog. These continual fogs are certainly 
most depressing; they exercise a great influence upon the ice. 
for they absorb the warmth of the sun, and are more destructive 
to the ice than its direct rays would be. 

Mock-suns and mock-moons were observed frequently, and 
were always regarded as certain precursors of early snow-storms. 

phenomena of this kind we only observed on ono occasion, 
"hen in addition to the double system of mock-suns there 
npp--ared two additional suns on a level with the true one. 

We made soundings along the whole of our track, and found 
tlmt the depth of the sea increased as we proceeded cash At 
onr easternmost position, in long. 73’ iu, the depth was 400 
meters, and thence towards the west it decreased gradually. 

acmg t rancis-Joseph Land there lies a bank, which nppearg 
to extend to Novara Zeralva, and beyond it the depth again 
increases to some extent, the sea to the cast of Spitsbergen 
w shallow, and does not exceed 150 meters in depth. By 
means of an apparatus specially constructed for this purpoae by 
lieutenant Hopfgarton, specimens of sea-bottom were brought 
up on many occasions. 

In connection with onr soundings we made deep sea tem¬ 
perature "'‘serrations with Cascllas minimum and maximum 
These were continued during winter, and they 
t-, * “light increase of temperature with the deptli. We 

_ , WW< 1 ?Jr 0 °u* ?r ' , ations respecting tho salinitv of the sea¬ 
water at different depths. 

P to the tune onr vessel became fixed in the ice we likc- 
frr.t ' u *“'* 8Ur ^ M>e temperature of the sea. Speaking 
•v emJ, y> much importance is attached to these ohserva- 
lons, for the results depend mainly upon* the state of the 
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weather. It is certainly a mistake to infer from these observa¬ 
tions the existence of the warm or cold ocean-currents. 

We frequently used the dredge during our drift, and generally 
allowed it to dredge the ground for half a day at u time. The 
collection from our dredging probably affords u very fair picture 
of marine life at the sea-bottom of the regions explored. In 
some cases there was such an abundance of life that the dredge 
reached the surface filled to the brim. The crubs exhibited the 
greatest variety, but the larger specimens caught luid to be left 
behind. The collection was nrranged by Dr. Hopes, and handed 
over to the Academy of Sciences on our return, who at once 
caused it to be placed in the hands of savants for examination. 

Our other collections had to be abandoned; but they were 
not considerable, as we touched land only in winter, when snow 
covered the entire surface. Wo had a fair collection of bird- 
skins, but excepting a rapacious sea-gull, which Dr. Hopes was 
not able to make out, it contained only known species. Our 
bear-skins, properly dressed and packed up, were of great value. 
They numbered sixty-seven, including a few splendid specimens, 
and were mostly winter-skins, which but rarely reach European 
markets, and are much finer than the summer dress. 

The higher animal life is poor in these seas. The ice-bear 
and seul are its chief inhabitants: the former exists in such 
numbers that we were uot able, during whiter, to leave tho ship 
unarmed. The ice-bear sometimes caused us unpleasant sur¬ 
prises; hut, speaking generally, he was a weleomo visitor, as be 
supplied us with a wholesome, strengthening food. We observed 
two species of seal (Phoca larbata and Phoca Grienlandica) 
wherever open water existed; but they are insufficient in number 
to make seal-hunting a profitable occupation. The walrus w#» 
seen only once, near irancis-Joseph Land, although we fre¬ 
quently found ourselves in localities most favourable to its 
existence. Of the whale species we only met with the white 
whale, near the coast, but pretty often. 

Birds were numerous near the land; but in proportion as wc 
travelled away from it their numbers decreased, and during the 
last few days of our retreat the sight of a bird was exceedingly 
rare. 

But whatever interest all these observations may possess, they 
do not {tossess that scientific value, even supported by a long 
column of figures, which under other circumstances might hare 
been the case. They only furnish us with a picture of the ex¬ 
treme effects of tho forces of Xutnre in the Arctic regions, but 
leave us completely in the dark with respect to their causes 
As regards tho latter we are os much in the dark as before, 
simply because we have no synchronous records that might 
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furnish a cluo to then,. It is only the latter that enable us to 

JKJUC ® n ? ,ce8 on thL ; «*«“•. tt® origin and essence of tLoL* 
abnormal phenomena observed in the north. The key to mnnv 
secrets of Nature, the search for which lias now been carried on 

he Stir Pm ** 1 °, nl >' pefer , to magnetism and electricitv, 
the greatest problems of meteorology), is certainly to be sought 
for near the Polos. Put as long as Polar Expeditions are 
oj.ketl upon merely as a sort of international steeple-chase. 

“. P n manly to confer honour upon this flag or the other 
and the,r mam object is to exceed by a few mihS the latitude’ 
reached by a predecesaor, those mysteries will remain unsolved. 
Discovery and topography, which have hitherto constituted 

fcElfra »>"-•> yi«U I'reCMlenceiu 

Ln l k . f h(se W scientific problems. But no solution 
can bo looked for until the several nations, which claim to par* 
icip,ue in the scientific efforts of our age, agree to lay aside 

l)ecL.\I ft i nW ’,T COn ? b,n ° fo , r the good of mankind. 

Doi wie scientific results can bo attained only through a sorbs 

2 i n,,U8 ex P ed,t,on *» whose task it would lie to distribute 
renwT T rthe Ar ? tic to obtain one years 

tk^iir°i" m , a,le ftoconlin g to the same method. ’Only 
atSI-r 1 W< J • pl,n P 0 ***™* of materials enabling us to 
the wJ; *• Utl011 °S 1 1 ° problems which now lie embecfdcd in 
1C6; on t lus s bull wo receive a return for the 

th- of Inbour * for lhe effort *» the privations, uud 

the wealth already wasted upon the Polar regions 

tho BlirWSIff divided 118 the means for attaining 

tli- oth -r tl » r de8 ’ T 0 P®^' “dvocatlng tho use of sledges 
At tain in.. <i ° fty 1, When it is merely a question of 

f-renc • 1 L, h 1m ^. by nudes, the sledge mnv deserve the pn> 

■ rien * M ® objects are to be purefed, 
to Cfer ^ V uro Uwk Nw “ it possiole fully 
subotdin ! P!!n*y e8 > f° r one of them must alwavs bo made 
cZr ’ “ nd Wl11 0)113 Ptore an obstacle to the puiuit of the 

prnssiir >dnS '°n ^ the earliest opportunity, of ex- 

ditioT) ^to ‘ ,vi 1 " to, tho several officers of the Expo- 

exertions m, i'!^ ,nd<?fttl, t»»hh> jwreoverunce, and to whoae 
drearv cirenti t " *? os * ‘difficult ami often under the most 
this Jxipcr nro'Sfdy d^e. "" d ° ,,9mration8 disca * cd » 
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Vienna, Honorary Corresponding Member B.O.S. 

• L- L in.f-n-t iust now attaching to the 

SEE SfifiTJ JETS 

asaitsrttttK 

HnXmr *0 I shall Lirgelr avail myself of maps and dia- 
b LS hSotheses it is easy enough to make 
SStaL which w«3f X the test of being emlxxlied in a 
diagram. What should hinder us, for instance, from 
t-here is such a thing » a square c, ^“j; l V r 
endeavour to draw one must inentablv lead to failure . 

lu discussing thia subject, I mast tost of all inquire into th 
natural law governing the motion and currents of water, 
trace the anomalies between rivers and the sea. _ . . . . 

l'ig 1 I Tate 1., shows the bottom of the Adriatic, which is 
Jfi&y' well known. It will be observed that .it comusU of 
three distinct basins, separated by three submarine plateaux, 
the position of which is indicated on the Italian and eastern 
shore by striking promontories or headlands. . 

A river flowing over a country having snch a configuration 
would natumllv form iu channel along the deepest Iwrts, 
shown in Fig.' 2, but not so an ocean current, lhe hitter 
actually runs close along the Dalmatian coast to the no • 
and then returns along the const of Italy to the gotitli (1 ig- • }• 
The explanation of tliis phenomenon is as follows:— 

The Greek current coming from Corfu strike# the submarine 
plateau, which extends from Brindisi to Capo Liuguetta. I hero 
it bifurcates; one portion being turned back towards Cajio i 
.Santa Maria, the southern cane of Otranto, the other flowing 
over the plateau into the first basin referred to. The latter, in 
•i-conktnce with it- ris snertus, ought to continue its direct cour*® 
towards Brindisi, but a current flowing to the west of it (am 
to be referred to presently) presea it towards the coast © 

1 hilmatia. 

It continues along this coast until, beyond Cattaro, lt cn * 
counters the second plateau, which extemls from Monte *-» ar * 
guno to the Isola Lagosta. Then* it again bifurcates; one 
portion taming buck to join the current Tunning along tl, o 

• TV- DOfliKnuno* of tie*. tint brtwmi Ancon* *->I Irtrat. is not very <h»‘ 
Unfitly *bcwn ca oar dart, tcesne it Dm betwren too contour-lines. 
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How^^fm!rtlu U, ThTT/^T th ° P kteaU r d «•*»** to 
°. e W 1,10 "°r tlu Ih , 0 . D*bnn current, utter receiving thk 
re.nforcem. nt. „ not able, in its southerly cmmX cnL tlm 
nlnteau between Bond™ an.l Cap,, Lingurfta, but awSi of 
« » diverted towards the Dalmatian coTurt; nn.l thufffonnld 
the eddy or circuit current within the aouthenimoet of the thiS 
bn^in*. rimt portion of the Dalmatian current which crosses 

moculhT , b ! tween : Mo, j! e G ' ir ?ano and the Isola Lagosta 
mctU the plateau extending between Ancona and Istrin bi- 
furcates, a,,,* 1 ut thin the can* of « similar dmSJSStt 
the centre basin. A third circuit curront is formed in a similar 

232 III t W T basiri - •** minor . urrenu and 

LT S l ' U ° t0 Ul< : , ttct, . OD of the law, are met with 
between the numerous islands skirting the const. 

. **, l°°h at the general features thus presented bv the 
Adriatic, we find that there are three principal circuit currents 

SuSS 101,8 ° f tb °. thrw K«d separated by 

i iil hp urts having their sides curved inwards and 
Iwundwl by .uirrents flowing in contrary directions. Them 
latter indicate the positions of the plateaux. Let us imnr. - 
upon the m nd these features. in Jrder timt mS/gS. 

glX. h ° m d,0U d W0 meet wilh thoni iu othor parm of the 

tlj^ h LS h ^tt!ri n t ° f th ?° A ^ riatio currents are well known, but 
il /rIM-1“? ** •*P 1 *mod by the law of gravitation nor bv 
the coasts^’tM 001 ^ ;f °r though the waters are pressed upoii 

** Siffirfts&siir* rtc ^ 

a “,'o,3'm" l ' fon! ' “ ck fbr °* w »” '» «rw» 

a glaSS of waU>r P™« to «• that, 
tamsmslv follow^ !« ° f ?* mo,,iCU J'* 1 wnto «-'!«<» not sinmlta- 
This ret'inliti " movements of the vernal containing it. 
toex 1 •*«*»• *■«*»'• rotation, is asm mod 

But the IirtTT' 1,0 wester1 / ®q»W*oriftl currents. 

owWtowLr?t *'* U< :t m " Kl y. T0Ult '- " »**> oscillate 
water • kaowi ' M tho nutu tion of the earths axis. The 

smlif £fc'hL C TVV> ° f f0l! °" in ^ ,his movemant, however 
If md, and thus currents are pruduced. 

directions Ca thrw?,t^“ ,? n7 nU ^ in h' " aU ‘ r to oscillate in four 
This leads m w h ' describe un eddy or circuit current 
the ' '» Bie conclusion that the circuit currents of 

il , s I « " <lke i0 nUt<U,0n 

of the <W, C ° m,> “ re ,Lo currcuts of the Adriatic with those 
A warm easterly current flows from the Indian Ocean. At 
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,r i ;♦ bifurcates. One branch turns north, posses 

Madagascar . j rejoins the parent current near 

to the south of The second branch con- 

Sumatni; tl,us ( , of^Good Hope, where it bifurcates, one 

^ «* ***•• i] "v {heT \ 

having joined 7, cold easterly current, flows to Austral,a, and 

^The^hrn^th-casterlv current referred to , ’j fnrrt *^ to 
south of the (’ope,sending ono branch to the east, nn ' 1 ® 
to the north; and thus forming a four-sided figure with i 
curved inwards, such as wo have already observed m the 

^ The'combined Indian and Antarctic current flows north along 
the west coast of Africa, gradually increasing m temperatures* 
it approaches the equator. On meeting the eastern P«® on **J 
of South America, this current bifurcates; one branch flowuv 
south, along the east coast and then towards the east, P«« 
Tristan da Cunha, thus constituting a South Atlantic circuit 

^TtTtiie north of the equator, owing to the predominating 
influence of rotation, the law is modified, but only in as tar as tbt 
direction of the currents becomes retrograde. The second 1 
of the African current, after having traversed the submarine 
plateau joining Africa and America, does not flow’ 

Spain and Ireland, anil then desenbo its circuit by f « 11 '“ l "r 
tho coasts of Newfoundland und the east coast of - 0 
America, bnt, ow iug to the influence of rotntion. it enters 
Gulf of Mexico ami gives rise to the warm Gulf Stream, 
latter flows in an easterly direction towanls hurope, sent s 
branch to the const of Ireland, and another imst 1 ortugal w 
Africa, and thus forms the circuit of the North Atlantic. 

North of the submarine platean which joins Ireland to »*■ * 
foundlaud. the, influence of rotation ceases, and the c “*7~2 
therefor,* flow north along the eastern coasts of Soothm 
Norway to Novaya Zetnlyu, and then turn back to the 
past tfie southern extremity of Spitzbergen, along J ll<? 
coast of Greenland, as far as Cape Farewell, and then 
Newfoundland. Where these currents flow over the two 
marine plateaux connecting Norway, the Faroe j 

land and Greenland, and the North Cape, Hear j fcv 

Spitzbergen, we again observe the four-sided figures rel ,e * • ^ 
whilst the intervening basins are traced out by circuit cu 

Davis Strait and llaflin Bay furnish almost on exact i 
part to the currents of the Adriatic. i J>r. 

In the Pacific, two equatorial currents are 1 > “Y^k 
rotation; and there are circuit currents iu the south ana 
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liasins of tliat ocean, tho latter sending off n warm branch 
through Behring Strait iuto tho Polar basin. 

In the Pacific, as in the Indian Ocean, the preponderance of 
rotation modifies our law; and the currents in its northern 
basin are retrograde. 

In tho comparatively undisturbed centres of all these circuit 
currents, accnmulutious of fncus are met with, and where tbew¬ 
are found, we may infer from thorn the existence of a circuit 
current. 

There remain to bo explained the East-Equatorial counter¬ 
currents. 

Tho assertion that the surface of water is horizontal, is true 
only of water in u state of perfect repose. Every movement 
causes the water to form cavities and elevations, varying in 
degree according to tho forces actin'* upon it; and in that 
condition water will flow, not only downwards, but likewise 
upwards. 

If we stir a glass of water with a spoon, a funnel is formed 
in the centre, more or less deep, according to tho rapidity of 
our movement. 

When impelled by a force noting from behind, or when 
subjected to the attraction of the sun and moon, water moves 
upwards, i.e., to more elevated places. 

Every fountain, and the rise of the flood-tide, prove this. 

A rise or swell of water may be caused by pressure from the 
rear or an attractive force iu front. In this ease, the mole¬ 
cules impelled at a less rapid rate slido down on the sides. 

It there are two such “swells" parallel to and at some dis¬ 
tance from each other, a cavity or channel will be formed 
between them, into which the molecules slide from the top af 
each swell. 

This fact may possibly explain tho easterly direction of the 
counter-currents of tho Atlantic and Pacific, enclosed os they 
are by two westerly rotation-currents, which swell on coming 
into contact with the East and West India Islands. 

1 he currents in the Gulf of Arabia, the Buy of Bengal, and 
in the Indun Ocean generally, vary according to reason, pro- 
U»bly in consequence of the variable direction of the monsoons. 

Lastly, the remarkable fact of the heavier cold Polar current 
'lipping under tho lighter southerly curreut n«*ar Newfound* 

/ 7 // W d, -''' rv * I1 K of attention. Tho measurements of the 
halunger have shown that this retrograde under-current 
Hows at an inconsiderable depth below tne surface of the sen 
near llalifnx and Now York, ami tlint its direction is subject to 
• *“ w i H “* fb®t of the surface-currents. 

llie rotation of the earth impels it towards tho coast of 
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America, for near Sombrero it is much nearer the surface than 
at Tenerife. It likewise, on coming from the north, strike* 
the submarine plateau joining Africa and America, which causes 
it to bifurcate. Its western branch crosses the plateau, and 
rises to the surface near Pernambuco and the Abrolhos Islands; 
whilst its retrograde branch, as far as lat. 3° 8' N., long. 14 c Iff w. 
of Greenwich, is at a far less depth than in tho centre of the 
North-Atlantio basin and at St. Vincent; and it consequently 
rises to the surface to join the equatorial rotation-current. 

In the North-Atluutic basin, the cold southerly deep-sea 
current runs in a direction contrary to that of the warm 
northerly surface-current; whilst in the South-Atlantic basin 
both run in the same direction, the water under the equator 
being thus replenished from the south, and the retrograde move¬ 
ment effecting a thorough circulation of the waters of the 
globe. 

We are thus able to form a general conception of all ocean- 
currents, and tind thut phenomena, like those observed in the 
Adriatic, recur everywhere, and depend therefore upon the 
same law. 

On further consideration, wo cannot fail being struck by 
u number of instances in which currents run in the same 
direction. 

The currents along tho west coasts of Ireland and England 
run to the north ; on the east coasts of these islands they run 
south. In the Channel the currents are modified by the tides, 
so as to follow its direction; flowing sometimes to the west, 
at others to the cast. The currents encircling Iceland, Spits¬ 
bergen, ami Novaya Zemlya, likewise ascend along tbe western 
shores, and descend along tho eastern. It would therefore 
up]>ear that in the North Atlantic, the effects of rotation not 
any longer predominating, currents, as a rule, and in accordance 
with tho law referred to, flow in a northerly direction along 
the western coasts of the islands, double these islands in tho 
north, and return south along the eastern coasts; and that the 
circuit-current* in the basins between them flow in the contrary 
direction, that is cast, north, west, and south. 

It is very much to be regretted that observations on ocean- 
currents are comparatively rare and frequently untrustworthy, 
uud that due attention has not hitherto been bestowed open 
this subject. J 

It results from all that has been stated that currents, and 
movement of water generally, cannot be traced to a single 
cause, but are the product of several factors, whose influence 
varies. These factors are:— 

Gravitation (which impels water to seek the lowest level). 







-I*. 
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The configuration of the sen-bottom. 

. The rotation of the earth. 

The natation of the earths axis. 

Pressure applied from the rear. 

The attraction of sun and moon. 

The temperature of the sea-water. 

The direction of the winds. 

'Hie disturbance of the equilibrium and its restoration. 

the salinity of the sea-water (its specific weight) is likewise 
said to exercise some influence.* 

Itefore I venture upon deductive inferences respecting the 
unknown Polar regions, I beg to submit to your notice a second 
law of nature respecting the outward shape of the inequalities 
ot the earth s surface, which I first explained at a meeting of the 
“JF®™ (Austrian) Academy of Sciences, a short time ago. 

ibis law is as follows:—Bv prolonging certain mountain 
chains, and connecting them with isolated heights in a natural 
manner, we arc able to prove, by reference to map, that there 
existed on the earths surface annular mountain chains, similar 
to those discovered on the moon; that these chains ore pro- 
jiortionnte in sire to the size of our planet; and that both, those 
o the moon an<l of the earth, must therefore owo their origin to 
tiie operation of the same law. 

I advisedly eschew tho use of terms such ns volcano and crater, 
which point to origin, and use that of annular mountain chains 
instead, which npplics merely to configuration. 

the curved chains of the Aleutian Islands, the Kuriles, the 
Japanese Islands, tho Marianas, the West and East In.Iian 
IsIan.U, the cireulnr shape of Chinn, of North-Western Africa 
fV" * 10 river-basin ol the Amazonas and Orinoco are amongst 
the most striking instances attesting the existence of such 
annular mountain chains. 

wo complete the circle of which the Aleutians form an arc, 
it will be found to cross Barrow Point and the Cape near the 
leuvieahi Islunds, and this proves tliut the law referred to has 
ojierated in the Arctic Regions also. 

In former ages these annular mountains were submerged, 
uowiwl, which portly caused their destrm-tion, and all that 
■maims ot them are mere fragments which wo are obliged to 
search tor and put together. 

,.J| o fL. A circI, ‘ through Behring Strait, Iceland, 

and the Isthmus to the north of Great Boar Uke. will be found 

-L*.°y < * V* ? n * t . m, ‘ rf "'d rxaraplj* of tb* ioflurtKW of mLnH r upon IMuc 

V t»K> ao«IS ot the U I'Uta. wheir » hpbU 

of 1’utagonllk 1 * U * uut ieni IkaxilUn camsal, wbklt otilj n»pj«w« on tlie “ * 
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to intersect tbe heights between tho Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Arctic Ocean. The ltiver Lena avoids it by turning towards the 
east, and breaks through it only at Yakutsk ; the Kengoi and 
Vilyui have a similar course; the upper nnd middle Tunguska, 
os well ns the Ob, do so likewise—but towards the west—fiually 
breaking throngh, tho former below Tung ask, the latter below 
Troitskoi. All these rivers, as well as the heights running along 
them, conform to the direction of our circle. Further west tho 
circle intersects the culminating points of tho northern Ural, 
separates Lake Onega from tho White Sea. nnd crossing the 
Gulf of Bothnia where it is narrowest (at Wusu), continues to 
Trondheim. 

It then crosses Iceland longitudinally, strikes Cape Tycho 
Brahe on the coast of Greenland, and crosses the narrowest 

K rts of Davis Strait and Fox Channel. Chesterfield Inlet, 
;ase and Simpson Strait, the Coronation Gulf and tho north¬ 
west coast ol America as fur ns Cape Barrow, mark out its 
retnrn to Behring Strait. 

The circle described I look upon os the centre axis of an 
annular mountain chain surrounding the whole of tho Polar 
Isisiu, and within (ns on the moon) there may be traced three 
similar chains of smaller dimensions. 

The first ol these pastes throngh Cape Brewster (in Soorcsbv 
Sound, East Greenland), Jan Mayen, the west coast of Spitz- 
IsTgon, Mount Parry, Napoleon Point, tho shore of Kennedy 
Channel, ami the eastern shore of Smith Sound to Prince 
Regent Sound. 

Gf the second annular chain we are able to trace only the 
western shore of Prince Patrick Island, Barrow Point, Wmngel 
Land, and tho Kotelnoi Islands. 

The third chain can lie traced more fully. Starting from the 
southern extremity of Spitzbergen it passes throngh Bear Ishind, 
Hummerfest, and ulong the.southern how-slmpcd coast of the 
White Sea, then joins the first of our chains crosses the heights 
between Ob and Yenisei, and strikes tho long-necked eape 
Chelyuskin. 

Within this latter chain there are again several others of u 
subordinate order. 

One of these posses throngh the whole of Spitzbergen, the 
Bear Island, North Cajie, along the east coast of Lapland, the 
Kanin Peninsula, the south coast of the Kara Sea as far ns 
White Island, and thence crosses over to the newly discovered 
Franeis-Joseph Land, which thus forms part of the circum¬ 
ference of an annular mountain chain. 

A second annular cliain followed Novaya Zemlya, embraced 
the crooked arm of the sea at the mouth o"f the Oh'and, passing 
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through White anti Wuigat Islands, enclosed the basin of the 
Kara Sen. 

The Hast Spitzbergen Son likewise constitutes such a sub¬ 
ordinate basin, bounded by Stans Foreland, the North Curie and 
Novaya Zcmlya. 

The annular chains enable its to determine the positions of 
the submarine plateaux separating the ocean basins. These 
plateaux are nine in number and extend as follows:— 

1. From the North Capo by way of Bear Island to Spitzbergen. 

2. From Fust Lapland to Novaya Zemlyn. 

3. From Admiralty Peninsula to Norava Zemlva and Kin" 
Charles Land. 

4. From the southern extremity of Novaya Zcmlya, by way of 
Waigat Island, to the main land of Silieriiu 

5. From Novaya Zeinlvu to White Island. 

(5. From tho northern extremity of Novaya Zemlyn to the 
coast of Siberia Fast of the Ob and Yenisei mouths. 

7. From White Island, past the north-east cape of Novaya 
Zemlva, to Franeis-Joseph Land. 

8. From Franeis-Joseph Imid to Spitzbergen. 

9. I rom Cape Chelyuskin to the north cape of Spitzbergen. 

Franeis-Joseph Land, Gillis Imid, King Charles Land, and 

Spitzbergen, probably constitute a single group of islands. 

\\ hero three of these basins meet, a triangular plateau will 
bo met with, and in these positions land, or at all events a 
shallow sea, are likely to ho discovered. 

It wo compare the unknown sjmco between Spitzbergen and 
Lchring Strait with the Adriatic, or with other portions of the 
ocean, we are able to trace many analogies, and these enable us 
to form deductions respecting the discoveries likely to be made 
there. 

Speaking generally, tho whole area under consideration will 
probably turn out to be a gulf rounded off at the end, similarly 
t<» the Adriatic; and os the Po enters the latter, so will the 
warm Chinn current rwssim: through Behring Strait bo found 
enter the former. 

Compared with its vast area, the entrance to this Arctic gulf 
w but narrow. Norway and Greenland occupy the same posi¬ 
tions with respect to it ns do Brindisi and Capo Linguetto with 
respect to tho Adriatic, and Pelagnsa Island, lying within the 
eutrunce of tho hitter, has its counterpart in the Spitsbergen 
"roup of islands. As in the Adriatic, where the current flow* 
north along the eastern shore and returns south along the 
western, to in the Arctic basin, where the warm current flows 
north along the const of Norway, whilst a cold current is dis¬ 
charged in a southerly direction along tho Greenland coast. 
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In our remarks on Oceunic circulation we have proceeded 
north as far as the submarine plateau connecting Spitsbergen 
and the North Cape, and will now continue our investigation. 

The submarine plntcau just referred to is crossed by a 
current flowing round North Capo and ulong the Lapland 
coast. This current, on reaching the .-astern termination of the 
East*Spitzl»ergen Sea, strikes against Novayu Zemlya, follows it 
as far ;is the submarine plateau, joining that island to King 
Charles Land; and it is then deflected towards tiie north and 
west in the direction of Spitzbergen. A portion of it. however, 
crosses the plateau, and has been traced as for as Orange Island 
and beyond (sec ‘Mittheilungen,' 1871, Plate 12); it then turns 
south, and forms au eddy or circuit-current in the Kara Sen. 
The latter lias been found free from ice to tho north of White 
Island, and of the Ob and Yenisei mouths, and tho tem¬ 
perature of the surface-water in September exceeded 6 J Cent. # 
(‘ Mittheilungen,’ 1872, Plate 19). 

The left branch of the current is, however, deflected by the 
submarine plateau connecting White Islam! with Krancis-Joseph 
Land and Spitzbergen (see Plate IV.), and, after having flowed 
for a certain distance towards the north-east, it turns back to 
the north mid west, and forms a circuit-current extending to 
Cape Nassau. 

This circuit-current explaius tho involuntary voyage of tho 
Tegcthoff, und led to the discovery of Francis-Joseph Land. 
When that vessel had reached tho bifurcation of tho main 
current, it found itself in an eventful situation. Hail fate guided 
it into tlmt brunch of the current which flows past tho north 
cape of Novaya Zemlya into tho next busin, it would either 
have got into the power of another circuit-current produced by 
tho submarine plateau stretching north from Cnpe Chelyuskin, 
or it might have crossed that plateau likewise and entered the 
great Polur basin, when currents would liave carried it north of 
New Siberia, Wrangel Lind, and Prince Patrick Island, right 
over to the North role, back to Chelyuskin! 

Tho second branch of the current under consideration crosses 
the submarine plateau connecting Grant’s Land and Capo Che¬ 
lyuskin, und descends along the north and eust coasts of Green¬ 
land towards Iceland. 

The warm Japaneso current enters tho Polar basin, nnd tho 
cold easterly currents running between the North American 
islands are discharged from it into Bufiiu Bay. 

This great basin, no doubt, has its minor basins, and perhaps 


* Consult for w hut follows tlic ma(w in IVltni is tin's * Mitlhi'ilungtu ’ fa * 1*>'<U 
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Islands, but the facts at our command arc not sufficient to 
enable us to make deductions with respect to them. 

In its main features wo inav suppose it to resemblo the 
basins of the North and South Atlantic, the centre being open, 
with scattered islands, like the Azores, Bermudas, Ascension, 
St. Helena, Trinidad, and Tristan da Cunhu, scattered along its 
margins. 

\Ve might further suppose that tho central group of islands— 
consisting of Spitzbergen, Fruncis-Josepli Land, and, perhaps, 
some undiscovered Polar land, which is separated from Siberia 
by an arm of the sea, has some connection with Greenland or 
North America; but, if this were the case, the large masses of 
ice encountered on tho east const of Greenland must originate 
to the south of Francis-Joseph Land and Spitsbergen, which 
they certainly do not; and we may, therefore, suppose that a 
with) channel connects the sea to the west of Spitsbergen with 
tho interior Polar basin, through which they* tint! an outlet. 

When Lieutenant Payer returned from Eastern Greenland I 
showed him these my comparisons and deduction. I observed 
to him that a direct westerly route appeared to ofler but few 
chances of success, hut that, by going eastward, in tho direction 
of the currents, it wus more easily attainable. He seemed to 
agree with me. 

Subsequently, on May 9th, 1871, I exhibited my diagrams 
at a meeting of the Vienna Geographical Society, of which a 
report is to be found in the ‘Mittheilungen’ of that body. 
Part VL, p. 304. 

The accidental discovery of Francis-Joseph Land lias not led 
to a final solution of the Arctic question, but lurnishea facts 
which enable us to infer tho unknown from tho known, and 
whether discoverers add to our store of knowledge under tin- 
equator or within the Arctic circle, we are equally indebted to 
their courage and endurance. . , 

In looking to the farther pursuit of Arctic exploration, the 
following considerations may he deserving of attention. 

Crystallization is promoted by contact with solid object.*. 
Hence the coasts nro fringed, ns it were, with a band of ice, ami 
where the arms of the sea are narrow, even they becomo. occa¬ 
sionally covered with ice to their whole extent. 

Vessels, consequently, find it difficult to approach tni 
ooast. ' f 

On the other liand, the centre of Uie sea, for instance that o 
East Spitzbergeu, is generally freo from ice during summer. 
On this account coasting voyages ure not to be recommended. 

Motion is the enemy of crystallization, and we do not ye 
know what degree of cold would suffice to cover extent 
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surfaces of agitated water with a sheet of ice. Onen wnter has 
been discovered at the northern extremities of Fmneis-Joscph 
Land, Spitzbergen and Grant’s Land; and it is therefore 
possible, nav preliable, that the centre of the great Polar basin 
is periodically free from ice. 

The temperature in tho highest latitudes hitherto reached 
admits of animal and vegetable life, nnd it is therefore hardly 
likely that 7° farther to the north, that is at the Pole itself, it 
should be quite extinet. It appears that a low daily temperature 
not interrupted by cold nights, may exercise as favourable an 
influence upon the growth of plants as u fluctuating higher 
temperature succeeded by cold nights. 

Several routes lead into the Polar basins, but explorers should 
in every case follow tho ocean-currents and not proceed in a 
contrary direction. They should do as the ferryman, who first 
ascends one bank, and then allows himself to bo drifted to the 
other, and not sail right across. 

Nor is the shortest route always the most advantageous, for 
the aid of currents may comiiensate for long detours. 

_ 4\ e have already seen that one of tho routes leads past 
Novava Zemlya, the north cape of which has already been 
doubled by Johanncscn. The samo route might be reached 
through the Kara Sea or from the mouth of the Ob or Yenisei. 
Having succeeded in gaining tho sea to tho east of Norava 
Zemlya, it becomes necessary to double Cupe Chelyuskin, 'in 
order to enter the great Polar Istsin. There is another route 
into this basin from the mouth of tho Lena. 

The route through Behring Strait would not probably oppose 
great difficulties to an ntteinpt at reaching tho current flowin'' 
|Hist Patrick Island to tho North Pole. 

Hall, amongst all explorers, lias up to tho present time 
attained the highest latitude, and as he found an open sea he 
might have succeeded in reaching the Pole itself had he kept 
to the west instead of to the east. There is probubly no land 
between Hulls furthest and the Pole, but tho direct route, 
for some distance, runs counter to, or across the current which 
carries such masses of ice down the east coast of Greenland, and 
this current might create great, if not insurmountable difficulties 
to an explorer. 

If my drawings and inferences are not altogether erroneous, 
Patrick Island, or the North Capo of Spitzbergen, would appear 
to offer the most advantageous base for penetrating to tho Pole. 
If the Spitzbergen be chosen, the ship would be carried by a 
current to the north-west, and, having crossed the submarine 
plateau extending between Grant’s Land and Cape Chelyuskin, 
the attainment of the North Pole would prove comparatively 
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easy. Party’s route won too direct northerly; had he penetrated 
a little further, he might havo discovered land. 

In concluding these remarks on the probable nature of the 
Polar Regions I must oravo your kind indulgence on account of 
tho difficulties attending the subject. 


III .—Journey to Vmzilci s, South-East Africa, in 1871-1872. By 
Mr. St. Vdtcekt Krskink, Special Commissioner from tlie 
Natal Government to Umzilo, King of Gasa. 

[Alarm to.] 

[Am i, January 11th, 1 S75.J 

At the outset it will not bo necessary to remark—as I sluill 
farther on—upon Cuptain Elton’s reixjrt of his journey. It is 
sufficient to premise that I differ from him in many par¬ 
ticulars, especially. as to the navigability of the Limpopo. 
Contemporaneously with my journey, of which this is an 
account, Mr. Carl Mauch, the noted Genu an explorer, with 
whom I had tho pleasure of travelling over some part of my 
former tour, discovered the ruins of Zimbabye or Zimbnoe, 
supposed to bo the ancient city of the Queen of >Sheho, which 
name is similar to that of tho river Saba or Sabia, upon whose 
banks for rather those of an affluent, named Tokwe) these ruins 
ore said actually to stand. 

.Mr. .Mauch's researches place these ruins within 42 miles of 
my calculated position when at Uinzila’s kraal, which was de¬ 
termined by several celestial observations by the stars and sun, 
to be in Iat. 20* 28's., and long. E. 32° 30' by dead reckoning; 
about 25 miles to the east of tho Sabi River. I neither heard 
anything of the mins after repeated inquiries, nor of Jlr. Mauch 
himself. I am therefore surprised to read in his account that 
he supposed himself only six days’ walk from Sofala ; whereas 
the natives informed me that 1 was at least eight dap walk 
distant from Sofala, Mr. Mauch being still to tho westward of 
my position by his own account, w. west of the Subr. Unfor¬ 
tunately tho lunar distances determining tho tnto longitude of 
Umzilas kraal taken by mo [being eighteen sights, or three sets 
oast and three sets west), have lawn totally lost in a waggon, 
in crossing a flooded river in Natal, together with all my note¬ 
books except the nut|>. 

The following Journal is therefore composed entirely from 
memory. Such latitudes os are given are partly from rcecdlco- 
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lion, but mostly from the map which I saved ; and the longitudes 
from a remcmtrance of the dead reckoning. They can there¬ 
fore have no pretensions to such exactness as otherwise might 
have been attained. In some cases my companion’s notes have 
assisted me; bat as they were not copious, I have obtained 
tbenco iittlo more than dates and reminders. 

It is my opinion thnt Zimbaoc is placed by Mr. Maoch at 
least 30 or 40 miles too far to the east; and that instead of 
being 104 miles from Sofala, it is distant about 200 nautical 
miles, as stated by the old geographers. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Mnuch’s route has filled up a great blank in the mat) of Africa, 
and doubtless his journey to Senna, whither I understand lie 
afterwards went from Zimbnoe, will contribute still more. Ho 
started apparently about the 8th of Juno; but as I was at 
Uinzila’s from the end of March to the end of July, I should 
have heard if he hod passed bv near there ; whereas I did not, 
though I was constantly inquiring for white travellers. 

1 laid never ceased to regard the north of the Limpopo, ami 
tho large blank on the mapljctwoen it and the Sabi, as my field 
of exploration. I had written to tho Koval Geographical 
Society and to private friends, but with no immediate prospect 
of interesting them in the subject so far as to obtain the 
necc*<ary funds, and beginning at lost to despair, had arranged 
to settle down at home. In August of 1870, a deputation or 
embassy to Natal arrived from Umzila, King of Gasa ( who ruled 
all the country from the Umkotno^azi, or King George’s llivor, 
at Delagna Bay, to tho Zambezi), making certain political 
representations, and requesting the Natal Government to send 
one of their officers to confer with him. The Lieut.-Goveroor. 
Mr. Keate, asked me whether I would undertake the mission, 
to which I readily consented. He informed Umzila’s embassy 
that they could return to their own countrv, and that I should 
bo sent thither, as I had formerly travelled in the southern jsirt 
ot his country, and did not dread the local fever?, or the neces¬ 
sity of travelling on foot; and ns I was the son of one of the 
higher officers of his Government, I was fit to represent them. 

Events did not go so smoothly os I had anticipated; hot 
after numerous disappointments and delays, the Government 
agreed to send the exuedition. They provided for it, however, 
in such an economical manner, that 1 was obliged to obtain 
goods for the purpose on my own private credit. ° 

I sailed in the schooner Conyune, on the 2oth of June, 1871, 
from Durban. Our party consisted of Mr. Dubois, as my inter¬ 
preter; .Matthew Urnzondo, a native, as our Induno, or head 
man; Ekat<§, a little Zulu boy, servant to Mr. Dubois; and 
Samuel, a Zulu man, who spoke English, and was my factotum- 
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All our coin amounted to but (3*. <*Z.; but os goods and not 
money are currency in u Kafir country, we woro as light of 
heart as iu purse. Calms and contrary winds delayed us some 
time; but after the usual accidents and incidents of a sea-voyage, 
wo sighted Inyak Island at the mouth of Delagna Bay on tho 
2Dth June, and came to an anchorage within the harbour of 
Lorenzo Marques, called English lliver on tlio charts. Here 
the water was calm as a mill-pond, and 8 fathoms deep within 
150 yards of the shore. 

Ou the north side, or right hand, stands out a mile or two a 
bluff of red, rotten sandstone, covered with clumps of bush and 
grass, alternating with patches of bare red sand ; the base being 
strewn with masses of rock. A little cottage is perched upon 
the brow of a low range of hills behind the town; this is tho 
Governor’s villa, whenco very lately an inroad of the natives 
mode him beat a rather hasty retreat. 

Farther to the left, a few coco-nut trees and some reed fences 
protect what appears to be huts made of dear! palm-leaves and 
grass, and of mixed character; these are tho abodes of the slaves 
or half-castes. The uext object is tho place Jamies, a dilapidated 
old barrack exposed on the seaward side, though a few rotten 
poles, with frequent intervals between them, make it appear to 
nnve been once protected by a stockade. On the crumbling 
walls are a few rusty cannon (mere dummies) with a brass fiehl- 
pieco or two, having largo wheels, and very incongruously 
mounted high up on the parapet. This noble defenco is built, 
like all the rest of the town, of unhewn and shapeless pieces of 
the soft red sandstone, fixed into a mass of mortar. As each 
layer has to get dry before another is put on, in this system of 
construction, the building must have been a work of time. Tho 
mortar used is of good quality, und prepared from shell-lime. 
The builders are all slaves, and of tbo (so-called) Tonga race. 

The next conspicuous building is the Custom House, which 
has some pretensions to architecture, and faces a square of loose 
sand, supposed to represent a market-place ; for it is said in tho 
ancient traditions of the town, that a pillar once stood in the 
middle of it, an indication to the Portuguese mind that a market 
may lie held around its base. An untmvcUcd Englishman’s 
idea of n market implies a crowd of persons; tbnt of a Cape or 
Natal colonist figures out a man mouuted ujion a sack of pota¬ 
toes or onions, or a load of w heat, crying, “ 5 going for 5*., 

? me for ;•#./* or some such like process. But a market in a 
ortnguese-Kast African, fever-stricken town, is a Tory different 
affair, ond consists of a few negro women sitting, lying, or leaning 
on a basket or two; cigarettes made with banana-loaf outsides; 
cakes, like Kafir arm-rings; doubtful eggs and hungry fowls; 
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bananas, nnd a little groin. Tlioro are no cries, plenty of gossip, 
nnd no pressing to bny. A description of this market will 
suffice for all those in the other towns along this coast 

This square is flanked by some very respectable houses, gene¬ 
rally whitewashed, ami with a broad coloured margin like that 
of a mourning envelope round the doors and windows and the 
house itself. The tops are Hut and the roofs invisible, being 
constructed of beams overlaid with wattle ami daub, over that 
clay, and lastly mortar. They are thus so heavy, that all the 
beams are bent inwards by the weight of the superincumbent 
material. 

The beams are cut out of mangrove poles with an adze; the 
doom and windows are constructed of a wood resembling maho- 
ptny, procured from a low deciduous tree, called “ Umcheni ” 
bv the natives, which bears numerous pods containing huge 
black seeds or beans, with a curious red, wax dike cap or eve in 
the end of each. J 


On one side of the market-place stands the Viceregal palace, 
distinguished from the rest only by its having a few loose panes 
in the upper part of the windows.' I entered this noble edifice 
and presented my credentials and letters of introduction to his 
Excellency -Major Loe o Limas, a dark gentleman in a shep¬ 
herd s-nlai.l suit, who saw fit to refuse me his permission to 
allow the expedition to proceed into the interior. This put an 
eml to my visits, and left me an opiiertunity of employing 
my«Jf, until the vessel left for Inhambune, in exploring the 


from the market-square two streets lead off westward, lined 
on either hand with substantially-built houses, whoso rooms are 
urge ami airy. The floors are all computed over with mortar; 

? 801,(1 r 1 P 1 ^* 8® nera lly consisting of a 
iTZil K ° ““tT* woal> tt * ttee sofa, and some^aDe- 
•it' nmfnri i a,r8 ‘ ^ete were no attempts at display or even 
at comfort; hare necessaries seemed to fall til «U their furnishing 

or 'nTi T ,** L®* 4 t0 tl,e ntttive T’ortcr of the 
fenced 1 It J't"*?™*** -draw or palm-leaf huts, 

fenced in with tall reeds, and having a dangerously inflammable 
anince. 

As there never were any wheeled vehicles in the place, and 
ho oh slave-trade* nnd house-builders never dreamt of living 
in Africa for aught but greed or necessity, thev never conceived 
the possibility of Lurop-an colonics springing up in their 
vicinity, nor Unit vigour and health could Xe sustained con- 
tmuously m European constitution*. 

. The future of Delagoa Jiay under the Portuguese rule can be 
but decay and death; hut under a Teutonic race, a more 
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glorious future may await it. That it will fall under ono or 

of J; 1 ' 0 * 3 n * Ctti m}' forco t or diplomacy there can l© little 
doul.t. Lnropeana will not bo ruled by half-castes, mrcent of 
undoubted equality, which at all events those of Portuguese 
extraction are not. wignew 

This mass of grass huts, reed fences, decayed forts, rusty 
cannon, small proportion of European*. and large half- 
JJun >' ft “ s ’ Mussulmans, Brahmins, Tongas, slave*, and 
freedmen sand dunes, narrow streets, flat-roofed houslj and 
eoco-uut trees and stench, is enclosed by a wall about • : feet 
high, recently erected and protected by bastions at interval* 
mounting heavy guns and showing a rifle tower or man-house 

Ravages around ' 1 P °° r * bUt y et 8 u«cient protection against the 

The principal articles of export are orchilla-weed. gingellv 
seed, pistncL ' 0 nuts, beeswax, hides, and a little ivorv Not 
one-tiftieth Part of the trade that might be done exists. * 

bar&i i 7 r w, ‘ h0Ut e d0U , bt on,! of ,h « ^t magnificent 
10 f0Un ' 1 m ,Soutllcrn Africa, and shares with In- 
imtnbune this pre-eminence. 

ar °, CODstrllcted on the European 
mode 1 , with lateen sails; but the most singular are the boats 

.Town r by t b ° TJ* ° n ‘l 10 Usutu * aml «»*«* *ro trough: 
throLl? , r C T ‘ Mar T'. cs b . v riv or. They arc sewn together 
tlm ^hout, and approach more or less the European model; 
ns the planking grouts, more or less straight or crocked. They 
2 J?"! m i Ul I ,row - '»«! leak considerably, dl 

vovLl. P 1 "^ of , l L *y : yet the natives perform 

min7v I f 100 . m ,bo '" *>/ *oa with safety. The .sirs am 

merely long poles, with a round piece tied on to represent the 

..n on ® ,1,n e the slave and ivory trade must have made this 
an important station; but the abolition of the former, and failure 
r J-Jl)" , 1 ' r ‘j 10 rotreat or death of the elephants, have 
T. T> U ‘ p,ftCO a moat roiserablo cud it ion. 

W" *° have kept behind their walls, and 
k wT ftS el(;vu,,<l ~«Btry behind them, now 

aid f i tl ‘ e . So, ) th African Uepublic, which consists of bill 
a , “ ® levat « 1 . healthy, good for sheep and horses, 

X™ ; , DOW P ”? 8 whw * t abundantly. On its eastern alor* 
as rin U " ,l1 fb <-ivo. Extensive tract* of it are 

mil ° f feet above the sen. and within less than 100 

r tho ‘ r roagnib. ent harbour. In other places an msalu- 
S * "I"P uo: *j>oil the interior trade of more healthy 
• “P forw nntl “^er drawbacks need not have 
i iihh their settlement to being a mere trading station. 
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As the Governor refused me permission to proceed to the 
interior, I lauded my heavy goods; and -Mr. Dubois went 
ashore with the intention ot ascending the Umkomosi River, 
which is on the southern boundary of the Gosa country, and 
thus arriving in Umxila’s territory, and procuring bearers to cou- 
veybim towards the King’s kraal. 

The Conyune sailed on the 8th of July for Inhnmbane; but 
the wind veered to an uufarouruble quarter, therefore we were 
obliged to anchor off Shetin Island, which is situate at the 
mouth of the Umkomasi (or Umkomogozi) River, called St. 
George's on the charts. We were about 2 miles off shore; 
but were enabled to put off to the island, nnd found a good 
lauding place. The island is low, and covered with scrubby 
bush on a ridge of blown sand facing the sea. We met with 
the “ spoor ” of small bucks, and were not long in seeing the 
animals themselves, and managed to kill oue. ft was the small 
red “bush buck,'' called incumbe by the natives, and which is 
common in Natal. On the other, that is, the river side of the 
island, the sand is considerably coloured and impregnated with 
vegetable matter. A native garden showed, from the reaped 
stalks, that the sand was fertile enough to grow cereals. There 
is only one family of natives on this island—placed there, it is 
said, bv the Government to prevent the Britisli from setting up 
a claim to it us an uninhabited place. 

These natives procure water from a well, or rather hole, in 
tho sand. The western side of the island is washed by the out¬ 
flow from the river. The water is brown and discoloured, 
apparently by the ebbing and flowing of the tide. 

A very picturesque little buy forms an expanse of smooth 
water, surrounded on every sido by bushy lund. Another 
small island is in the middle distance; the steep hills 
ranging one behind another along the course of the Umkomo- 
gnzi break the monotony of the horizon. Over all hovers 
deadly fever. 

On tlie 10th, the wind being still unfavourable, we persuaded 
the captain to put across to Inyak Island, on the southern 
entrance to the bay. This had some interest, os the British 
Government lays claim to it On the faith of this, certain 
land speculators from the South African Republic had obtained 
permission from the Horne Government to squat there, and use 
the Usutu (JIupoota) River as a means of approaching their 
lands, which lie between the 26th and 27th i«irallels of south 
latitude, and about luO miles in the interior. This so alarmed 
tho Portuguese, tluit they sent a guard of soldiers to occupy the 
island, and built on it u substantia] barrack. On the Imperial 
authorities b< ing appealed to, the troops were ordered oft. and 
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the deputed possession submitted to the arbitration of the Pre¬ 
sident of the French Republic. 

We found the anchorage pxvl, with 7 or 8 fathoms of water 
to the west of Elephant Island. A small piece of sand, con¬ 
necting it with Inyak, was generally drv at low water, and 
helped to form a most commodious and safe harbour. 

W ater can be obtained from the centre of this small island, 
which will probably one day l>e a station for supplying large 
vessels. Those measuring 400 and 500 tons might perhaps 
seek an anchorage nearer to the main settlement. Between 
Elephant Islund nnd Inynk there is a wide expanse of shoal 
water, with a flat rocky bottom of sandstone. I*ie appearance 
of the island from this point is picturesque, nnd the land high 
and steep, with bluff-like promontories about 250 feet in height, 
covered with clumps of bush. 

We landed on this island, and fonnd it well inhabited by 
natives to the number of at least 1000, in about 250 huts. 
Mater is procured from'n sort of nmrsh in the centre, and 
though discoloured is palatable. At the southern end of the 
island there is n deep nay, mostly dry at low water, but which 
makes a pretty picture when full. Cape Collutto, a high ridge 
of white sand, with dark patches of hash, and a faint blue lino 
across the bay like a cloud, are all that can lie seen of the 
mainland. This island is said to be perfectly healthy, and 
altogether a very desirable habitation. It is within a day’s 
sail of the mouth of the Limpopo. Should the British ulti¬ 
mately become its possessors, it would, no doubt, soon be well 
occupied. The soil is not sufficiently good for profitable farm¬ 
ing, but would produce fruit and vegetables for n small town, 
rhe shores might ho lined with coco-nut trees, which would 
bnug in a handsome revenue, besides ornamenting the locality. 
Any othep tropical productions would thrive luxuriantly. The 
w’hole available surface has evidently been at vurioiis times 
cleared and planted by the untives; who complnio tiuit now 
they can find no more virgin soil to till; hut if ploughed up, 
it might perhaps be as good as ever. At one time it wns u 
very favourite place for cattle; nnd, in fact, served the present 
King of the Tougas (so called) or, more properly, “ King of 
Mnkasun, as a grazing ground. There are but few cuttle there 
now, as the King has taken them nearer home; bat they still do 
as well upon it us ever. The surface is about 15 square miles, 
or «l»out i long by 2 broad; but it is irregular in shape. 

On the 12tu a fair wind sprang up, which soon freshened 
to a gulc; and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon we passed the 
month of the Limpopo, Bembe, Miti, or Inhamptirir River. 

Me soiled about 5 E^rptj^r-miorning, and reached 
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it, therefore, in aliout ten hours. The captain purposely stood 
as dose to the shore as the gale would permit him; the sea 
appeared to be breaking heavily on the bar. The sailing* 
directions for this coast are extremely meagre; there are many 
conspicuous land-marks, which would be of great service to 
vessels visiting it for the first time, if they were inserted in the 
4 Pilot,' or other recognised authority. At lust we sighted 
Harrow Hill on the southern entrance to Inbombane Hay, and 
passed it about 9 o’clock a.m. 

The next morning, us the pilot did not put in an appearance, 
the captain made sail uml« r directions of Mr. Beningfield, a 
passenger who liad often visited the place before. There is a 
leading murk over the tuir, and then the bay trends south¬ 
westerly. The pilot joined us at last. We pusses I slowly tip tho 
harbour; on our left some islands, covered with bush and coco¬ 
nuts, seemed to be the nl>ode of llamingocs; one flock of which 
birds, as they took flight ono after another, the captain esti¬ 
mated lit two miles long. On the right hand there appeared to 
be a sort of river running down from the north, winch I was 
told was the mouth of seven or eight small streams which keep 
oj»en the entrance into the bay, ns there are no others flowing 
into this harbour at the lower end. Were it not for these, the 
sea would soon bar the entrance with sand. Coco-nut trees 
bordered the right Lund shore us far as the eve could reach, 
and then the view was bounded by the horizon j the bay being 
so long, that even at the town tho end is only just visible; but 
it is only between 3 and 4 miles broad. The town makes 
itself known by a large church and a mosquo prominent 
amongst its buildings. The bay is backed by comparatively 
lofty wooded bills, lie tween Point Zavora and Cape Corrieofces 
we lmd passed the “Double Land” in the Chobi country, a 
bushy range backed by n higher one, respectively aliout 500 
and 000 feet above the sea. North of Jnhatubane Bay there i< 
also some lofty wooded land, ami a rather conspicuous solitary 
hill at Cape Corrientes, which is about 800 feet high. The 
town is a con.sicieml.Ie place built upon a ho"-backed hill, 
which is almost surrounded by tho sen at full tide. There are 
a number of European .Portuguese in tho place, who give a 
somewhat higher tone to society than what exists at Lorenzo 
Marques, where depravity pervade* all classes. Tliere is not a 
white female in either place. 

Hie country to the west of Inhambane consists of a flat, 
sandy, bushy tract, until it reaches the Limpopo, a distance of 
150 miles in a direct line, but it is badlv watered, and quite in- 
cnjmble of being utilised for any purpose, except for Itidfa- 
nibber, bees’-wrax, ivory, and an inferior kind of gmn copal. 
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These nro the natural productions, and ore fust diminishing 
in quuntity; yet lnhambane still exports a great deal more 
than Lorenzo Marques, though the hitter has the trade of two 
navigable rivers, and is upon the edge of as fine und healthy a 
country as any in the world. 

The renson why this anomaly exists nmv perhajw be because 
lnhambane possesses the rule over a tract of country north and 
south of the town about 70 miles long and 15 broad ; whereas 
the Government at Lorenzo Marques can call nothing their 
own beyond the spuce within the range of their cannon. 

The whole of this country seems to be retained now under 
Portuguese role by the wisdom and justice of a single man, 
John Laforte, honorary colonel in the Portuguese Irregular 
Forces, who has armed his retainers, and keeps out the Zulu 
tribe under Umzila (son of Shoshongoan or Manukuza); thus 
enabling a peculiar tribe of people to the southward of the 
town, the Chobis or Mindongues, to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence. This part of Africa was formerly so overrun and op-, 
pressed by these Zulus that the conquered aboriginals preferred 
the Portuguese rule, und therefore lied into their territory for 
protection. Colonel Laforte has already taught Umzila to 
respect him ; and bus not only preserved the town many times 
front destruction, but has also defeated Umzila in all his 
encounters with the Portuguese or their allies. Besides this 
strip of country around lnhambane, tho Portuguese do not 
possess an acre that they can call their own outside the walls 
of any of their stations south of tin 1 Zambesi. 

The ancient inhabitants of the country around the boy call 
themselves Basigas, and boast of having once possessed cattle, 
though they have none now. They appear to have been a 
harmless and peaceable people of the Chobi race, and easily 
overcome by the Portuguese, who must ltnve found conquest 
south of the Zumbcai an easy mutter when the country was 
entirely peopled by these industrious natives, called generally 
by the Zulus by the contemptuous title of Tongas; though 
having several semi rate nationalities, and speukiug distinct 
languages. 

bince the invasion of the Zulus, the Portuguese are neither 
feared nor respected. Hiving pure negroes for troops, they are 
held in the greatest contempt by the surrounding tribes. 

lnhambane is environed l»y coco-nut {minis, which also sur¬ 
round the bay. This fine sheet of water is 20 miles long nod 
between 3 and 5 broad. Supposing that 170 trees can !>• 
planted on an acre, and that the belt is an acre wide all round 
the hay, or say for ubout 4<J miles, there would be 1040 a -res, 
and at least 177,(KK) cuco-nnt trees. A large amount of coir- 
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fibre ami oil could be obtained from such a plantation; but the 
coir is only used for home consumption, and no oil is manu¬ 
factured. 

Some fine sugar-cane is grown near the month of the bay, 
and a little sugar manufactured by very primitive appliances. 
Agriculture is not practised by the civilised inhabitants. The 
free natives grow un immense quantity of gruund nuts (Arachit 
hypogtra ), which they sell readily to the French traders for about 
Is. the hundredweight, when shelled. These are exported to 
France, and are there manufactured into u salad oiL Besides 
these, the natives grow a luscious fruit called “ oazu," which 
they mate iuto a fermented drink. Thev also use the sugar¬ 
cane for the same purpose, crushed in u ruclc kiud of mill 

The water at Iniimubune itself is drawn from a well, and is 
very bad; but. good drinking-water can be procured from a 
spring in the neighbourhood. 

M e lauded, aud hired a cpttago in the middle of the native 
quarter. 

The abolition of the slave trade virtually deported the wealth 
and stratocracy of the population awuv out of these towns, but 
the evil influence* and lazy disposition attending that traffic 
long kept them in a state of iistlessness and poverty. The 
liner edifices nre sometimes pulled down for the stone and 
timber to be used in building little hovels, indicating the de¬ 
generacy of the present inhabitants. 

At length legitimate commerce has inaugurated a new era; 
ami Inhambane is rapidly rising from degradation, and seeking 
ifa place in the world of free trade and progress. Already the 
french and others are engaged in building houses, and giving 
totho place an improving tendency. The streets, like those of 
all other Portuguese towns, are narrow and crooked, and 
naturally sandy. 

I presented my credentials here, and was told that my dork 
neud. the (.overnor of Lorenzo Marques, had written to snv 
tliat he bud taken the resjwnsibility of refusing me leave to 
proceed on my mission; and that therefore the Governor at 

ft °, wn prerogative in the matter. 
However the latter told me that lie would certify that I had 
presented my Import, which would enable me to travel any¬ 
where within bis district of Inhambane. He said that it ek- 
temlei 1 a considerable distance, waving his hand around 180 of 
the horizon. The sea bounds it to the east He added with 
a cynical smile, that it I went among tluj independent native 
states he would not bo responsible for my safety. As this was 
aU the permission I wanted, I made preparations for a start 
I started on Monday, the 31st July, aud went about 6 miles 
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at a K ood foot pace, to a largo kraal, where I stopped for the 
night. My party consisted of twelve porters (six of whom 
earned the pieees'of my boat), ray interpreter, and ray servant 
Sam. This Tonga knud will serve as a type of all the rest; 
and therefore I shall describe it in detail. The huts are not 
usually hero built in a circle as they are by the Zulus, but in 
a long lino, sometimes only on one side of a cleared space, and 
sometimes on both. In tlie centre of the spn.-e there is gene¬ 
rally a shady tree—a tamarind or an umkooshlu, of which 
latter there are two kinds, a semi-deciduous and an evergreen. 
This umkooshlu bears a green pod, in which there are many 
red seeds with black ends. These the natives bod until a tat 
exudes, which in cooling assumes the consistency and appear¬ 
ance of soft, white wax ; it has no smell, and is -much valued 
by them for greasing their bodies, as the cold does not congeal 
it* or give them the scaly appearance that the hard lat ot 
animals would. The tree'is always very much gnarled and 
branched, and, though attaining a considerable size, conld never 

bo utilised as a timber producer. 

The virgin forest is purposely kept untouched around the 
kraals; and creepers of all kinds form a verdant tapestry ap¬ 
parently impervious. Sometimes the trees are so trimmed, and 
the kraal so fenced by brushwood, Hint it is impenetrable, 
excepting by the gateway, the pathway un to which is cleared 
of bush,and kept scrupulously straight and wale for half a nnle. 
so that everyone that approaches can be seen beforehand. 
This is a precaution against surprise. When any suspicious 
visitors are espied, the inmates escape into the bush, where it 
is impossible to follow them. Over a few yards of the path 
next the kraal, the creepers and bush usually form an «*"> 
either purposely or accidentally; the effect is. on the whole, 
pleasing, though produced by simple causes. I irst. the clean 
and broad path, with the hot sun streaming down uDon it, 
is a change from the crooked and often obstructed way 
hitherto traversed; and then the grateful coolness ot the 
small piece of arcade covering the entrance introduces » 
visitor to the friendly shade of tho - talk" tree with pleasurable 

feelings. . 

Altogether the Tongas are an improvable and improving rare. 
Thev consider war to be an abnormal state of existence, to 

avoided or terminated as soon as possible; differently from 
more savage Zulu, who regards it as the only fitting state ot u , 
and despises the arts of i>eacc. , 

Whether tho Tongas are Chobis, Ikisiga, ltila-huiu, -Man - 
undo, or 31andowa, or whether they ore under Zulu <*pp 
or Portuguese protection, they are one and all industrious 
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capable of improvement; possessing great agricultural abilities, 
mill nmuy nnle attempts at manufactures. 

Objecting to military discipline, and preferring to be governed 
by petty chiefs, whom they obey more from moral influence 
tfia.ii from force, few tribes would probably be more susceptible 
of the religious instructions of missionaries. 

The native huts are constructed with walls nbout 4 feet high, 
usually made of stout jx>les driven in side by side, and strength¬ 
ened with rings of lianas, or withes, round tho top to prevent 
them from spreading outwards. The roof is constructed upon 
tho ground tirat ol all, with reeds or sticks, radiating from a 
centre, and others added and secured by rings us it grows larger: 
it is then raised on to the circle of Btakes forming the walk 
Tbe next process is thatching, which is performed in a similar 
manner to that practised at inluimbane. The upright portion 
is then daubed with mud, and the floor smoothed and smeared 
with COw-dung, where tluit is possible, which is only in a very 
few localities. The but is then complete; the ptduce of the local 
Zulu king and the hut of the meanest Tonga are alike; thov 
are a great improvement on the grass, bee-hive shaped huts 
of the true Zulus and the Natal Kufire. 

i-arly next morning I loft this kraal, and {tossed over a very 
densely wooded and undulating country, with many ancient clos¬ 
ings and much present cultivation. A thick mist overhung the 
landscape, and the herbage was dripping with dew. The cackling 
of francolins, the piping of guinea-fowls, and the chirping of 
]«rtndgc8. with runny weird sounds of strange birds and the 
singing of others were heard on all sides. In every native 
clearing the passenger is startled by tbe « whirr " of partridges 
or francolins, or of the heavier guinea-fowls, as they rise from 
under foot 

About ten o cluck I reached the kraal of a principal man. and 
was entertained for the first time by the reullv effective music 
° ^ *wwipa.s. Inar or live native pianos, or rather )mr- 

inoniums were prodneed, nml several drums, large and small, 
with rattle* containing the seeds of the Kuflir boom enclosed in 
reed cases; dsn other calabash rattles fixed on handles, and u 
i« ciiliar kind fastened above the calf ami ankle of the right leg. 
Ihe pianos started the tnne, which formed a sort of accompani¬ 
ment to the singing or air; the little drums had their own part 
and the big drums theirs; the rattlers of one sort and the leg- 
nittlos also took separate jiarts. Instruments of one kind were 
played in conjunction with each other, each in their turns, and 
at intervals, as it was deemed necessary; a clash of the whole 
came in a chorus together. The effect was good, and the music 
very regular. At times it died away almost to silence, and 
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then gradually grew louder os each instrument chimed in, till 
the l>Fg drums, hand-rattles, leg-rattles, bass voices and chorus 
came to the tinnl crescendo, and then as gradually died away 
again. 1 never heard the native music again so effective, 
partly because on our return the men' were absent on a warlike 
expedition. After being thus entertained, I presented the 
head man with some beads and went on. AN e still posed 
through the bush, and excepting on occasional rises of the land, 
seldom caught a view ahead. At last 1 reached apparently the 
top of u low ridge, und found a native kraal, where we decided 

to stop. . . 

I endeavoured to get an observation for variation of the 
compass here by tbe amplitude, as tbe country is so extremely 
flat that the horizon seems almost as level and well-defined as 
at sen. It gave 21° w. The instrument I had was a new 
“ multuin in purvo " sort of compass anil whatnot of Casella s, 
sent to mo by tbe Royal Geographical Society, and was not so 
efficient as an ordinary prismatic comjioss would have been j 
but as 1 coaid buy no instruments in Natal, I had to trust to it 
entirely ; and Laving also lost my pocket compass, it had to do 
double dutv for route and azimuth. 

August 2nd, 1871.—Eight o’clock saw us on our road to-day. 
We skirted along the rises bordering the Inyanombi, and at 
one place mode quite a considerable ascent. L nfortnnately my 
barometric readings have boon lost with my journals. 

This elevation commanded a line view of the country to the 
south and east, which seemed more undulating than to tne west, 
and iu fact quite hilly. The isolated eouical hill at Cape Cor- 
rientea was a good landmark in the view. . We evidently now 
begun to approach the Invunombi; for a high and continuous 
ridge extended on the right hand, nnder which tluit river 
seemed to flow. Onr path skirted a similar rise on the nearer 
side, and crossed a marshy stream, in which there was a con¬ 
siderable depth of water. Wo arrived at about 11 o'clock nt 
tbe lnvantnmini stream, an affluent of tbe Inyanombi, and 
which forms Umzila's boundary. Shortly after, we crossed the 
Invnnombi itself, flowing from left to right, or northerly. 

ll«*re 1 took a meridian altitude, and determined the latitude 
to be 23' 57’ the kraal being that of Muraiijin, bruther o| 
Mahonti or Makwakwa. The whole vnlley of the Inyanombi 
appears to be fertile and well worth cultivation, though the sod 
is red and sandy. ,, 

We now descended to a lower level, from which the sea had 
apparently not long (in a geological sense) retired. Many of 
the higlier parts consist of a white sandy soil covered with htian, 
and others are oj»eu grassy plains. In these sandy wastes no 
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large game is found, ami even birds are scarce. In some of tin- 
more open spots where there is water to drink, brindled gnus and 
zebras, os well as impalas, seem to bo plentiful. Occasionally 
indistinct traces of elephants ure seen, and ostriches are said to 
be found here occasionally. The scenery was, on the whole, 
monotonous, as the country is not well peopled, and the sandy 
soil adds to tho feeling of weariness. The bush often completely 
confines the view to some 20 or 30 yards; and when nu unusually 
high rise in the land gives a prospect ahead, nothing but a level 
horizon greets the eye, with an expanse of bush that seems to 
extend indefinitely on nil sides. It will be needless to describe 
these features of the country over and over again, and the whole 
of it from Inhumbane to tho Limno]>o is of the same character. 
Such elevations as exist are parallel to the coast, and are mere 
undulations of the ground, having Iteen evidently formed origi¬ 
nally on n sea-beach or desert tract by the action of tho wind, 
sometimes out of pure sea-sand, and at other times from arena¬ 
ceous soil of a rod and more fertile description. They are 
universally covered bv deeiduons thornless trees, without any 
undergrowth, and with but little grass, and that of a poor sort. 
Patches of the vegetable ivory palm, of a stunted description, 
are to be met with, and occasionally one of the desiccated lagoon? 
is completely filled by them, to the exclusion of ull other vege¬ 
tation. These tow's seem to prefer a damp situation, but do not 
affect tho block alluvial soil of boiuo of these ancient lagoons. 
Where these prevail, they are found along those margins w here 
the soil pnrtaKes partly of the character of the arid rises, and 
partly of that of the more fertile flats. 

Soon after starting on the 3rd Angust, wo came to the Eshigibi 
stream, having arenaceous limestone in its bed. This rivulet 
seemed to flow from left to right, und rounding a sandy ridge, 
disappeared in a very large open flat, whence it had no visible 
outlet. The wuter had no perceptible motion, but appeared to 
be clear and good. The natives said that it did not run beyond 
the flat, but the noblo savage is apt to enunciate some very 
curious geography at times. We crossed it,however, and then 
skirted along the marshy open flat, making a somewhat southerly 
deviation from our usual south-westerly course. Across the flat 
to tho south there appeared a white bare sandv ridge. On 
reaching it, the sand just at tho bottom of the’ rise exactly 
resembled those minor ridges beneath the higher ones whicu 
are so often seen along this coast, and are quite dry. It 
seemed therefore that the stream must flow westerly to 
some outfall that I should ultimately have to cross; but on 
the return route it «u discovered that my native informants 
were quite correct, and that the centre of this flat contained 
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some brackish pools of water which received the stream and 
had no outlets. 

On the western side of this flat is au outcrop of arenaceous 
limestone; from its size and peculiar form it is well known to 
the natives, and is a conspicuous feature in the scene. It gives 
its name to the district of “ Myatsaki." It is nearly round, and 
about 7 miles in diameter. There was fearfully hot work 
required to get over this glistening waste under an almost 
vertical sun in a cloudless skv. 

The country hero is very thinly populated, as it is subject to 
inroads from the Chobis or Portuguese natives whenever they 
are at war with Uinziln. 

This part of the country is inhabited by the Makwakwa, a 

G iwerful Tonga tribe overcome by Manuknza (or Shoshongaau), 
mzila’s father. They are at present under Mahonti, “ the 
Makwakwa," but u faction seems to have split off and put them¬ 
selves under Mabingwon, whose country will be described 
further on. 

Beyond this flat is a tract of more tluin usually loose sand, 
over which an hour's wulk brought me to the edge of another 
large marshy plain stretching away interminably to the south 
and east. I found only one miserulde kraal there; but farther 
on there was a woman planting sweet potatoes in the rich alluvial 
soil, of which tho whole flat is composed, and which terminated 
abruptly at the edge of the sand on the rise. This is the dis- 
triet of Invansuna, which is named from this extensive piece of 
open ground. 

•Several interesting spots in this locality require further 
investigation, more especially the mouth of the Itnbabuba or 
Zavont River, and in another part of the country, the moun¬ 
tainous region between Umzila’s and the Zambesi, including as 
it docs the auriferous River Manica. 

On these ridges the long pendant lichens hang down from tho 
bnuichos, and sometimes sweep on the ground. Tho soil now 
had a red and sandy character on the higher jmrts, and thither 
the nutives seem mostly to resort, as tho ground is sufficiently 
good for their puqiose-i, and at the sume time out of the genoral 
line of travel. 

These natives seem to have a great objection to be near tho 
water. Often their kraals are 3 miles away from any. They 
invariably have small clearings distributed through different 
|<arts of the bush, at long distances from their huts. Hicse 
circumstances show the insecurity of life and property. Passing 
anuics naturally seek the water, and therefore its immediate 
neighbourhood is bad for oven the friends of these marauders. 
In case of surprise, the natives seek the hush, and trust to the 
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invaders' want of knowledge of tlieir country for the saving of their 
corn. ‘ The native gardens, when first cleared, present a curious 
appearance. The smaller hushes and brunches are cut down 
and laid around the roots of the trees; when this brushwood is 
dry it is fired, and the larger trees are killed. Felling trees is 
a work of some timo with native tools, and is not undertaken. 
The crops are then planted amongst the dead trees. When the 
trees are sufficiently dry they are burnt down, and the white 
ants do the rest of the clearing in a few years. As in other 
countries, the same trees seldom spring up at first ufter these 
gardens (as they are called in Africa) are abandoned, though 
Umbinto woods ore less easily destroyed than others. 

Generally the country may he described us consisting of 
monotonous flats and slight rises covered with sand and bush, 
but yet ufibrdiug new and changing scenes. 

1 tasted uow for the first time of “ buchem," the fermented 
drink made from the juice of the vegetable ivory j»alm colled 
Mula by the natives.- In extracting this juice the natives 
first prepare u number of gourds, generally the shell of s 
species of ni m vomica, called “Umkwakwa,” Lut often those of 
the. baobab fruit. Then they moke a sort of conical cap of 
plaited {mlm-lcaves, and sullying forth to their grounds, cut 
the leaves and young stems from the stalk, nml sharpen the 
after to a point. They then make a channel in the wood; 

? . * in a little bit of the stiff leaf as a sort of spout for the* 
juice to drip off by; hang the gourds over the head like a 
necklace, and cover the top with the conical cap.* Men going 
solemnly about umongst trees thus prepared, moving u cap here 
mid a cap there, seem like tree-worshippers who have drc.vi-d 
up tiieir gods in this manner; but thev are merely thus pre¬ 
paring u cool and palatable drink, resembling newly-made 
ginger beer. When in the proper state of fermentation it 1ms 
the same biting taste as champagne. 

AwfMt 4/A.—Next morning early I crossed the Umkelingi 
i(i vor, near the kraal last named, and found the water about 
waist deep with a clear and rapid current. There was some 
half-formed limestom* m its bed. The native told me Hint his 
father was tho duef of the district near its mouth, and that 

• , ,ho , 1 'i ih,Voini * that into the Utsliarn, that 

into the L hWelch, and that ugaiu into the Imhububu, or in 
other words, that this nver went by those different names at 
different parts 0 f its course. This is the river murked bv a 
dotted line on some maps and called U’Luize, a name which 
none of the natives near the coast know at all. I iKirticularly 
inquired for its name at the mouth, which the man suid vnm 
Ini baba be. 
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He further informed me that it was never dry there, but 
thut at low tide, just where it went into the 'sea, it was 
fordable waist deep. This is so far of importance tlrnt it 
would "ive at high tide ubout 13 feet of water. Inside the 
debouchure he described it as wide and deep. This river is 
marked on maritime charts as the Zavora or Oro. 

The land traversed by this river has quite a bold appearance; 
wooded bluffs obstructing the distant view to the east. A Iwithe 
in the streum was a great luxury; for except the Kshigibi and 
the Inyunombi, there is not another deep enough for the purpose 
between this and Inhambane. The country now began to 
change slightly; the bills becoming more defined, and the 
woods of larger growth. Open spots more frequently occurred, 
and water was found in ponds. 

We passed through some densely wooded country, and made 
a slight descent to a regular camping ground under a large 
tree, where bones of the buffalo and other gome clearly marked 
this ns n favourite hunting spot. Water was found in a spring. 

We then tame upon some very extensive open flats, traversed 
in many places by the broad jrnths of hippopotami. In a pool 
were some ducks; but the water was over a man's depth, and 
too wide to get at the ducks in it 

About a mile further on we bivouacked for the night. Seeing 
some inij>a las (or pallahs) I stalked them, and got a good 
running shot at about twenty paces, but missed. The report 
startled a largo herd of gnus (blue wildebeeste). They did 
not go far before their curiosity made them stop. I stalked 
them sufficiently near for a rifle shot; but having only a smooth 
bore, I was obliged to expose myself to get nearer across the 
open space, ami they galloped off. The ground unwind the 
pond was qnito bare with the tread of antelopes. 

In the morning, a mile or two bn our road, we nune to n 
large marshy tract extending as far as could be seen. This 
was the 1**1 of the Inyabultiugu River, apparently joined here 
by a smaller stream on our side. Having been carried across 
the smaller stream, I skirted the larger one for some little 
distance, and found the path to lead through the reeds. The 
river contained nearly 1(K) yanls of deepish water, the reeds 
growing (mt of it. I was ns much snqirised at the sight and 
sixe of this stream as 1 was ut the body of water and swiftness 
of the current of the Urnkelingi, a river not mnrked on the 
maps. Altogether I discovered on this trip about thirty con¬ 
siderable rivers or main drainages not yet found on any map, 
besides rivulets and subsidiary streams. The Inynbnlungu i« 
said to join the Urnkelingi, arid, as 1 afterwards only crossed 
one river lower down, this must bo correct. Doubtless the 
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hippopotami here find deep enough holes amongst the reeds in 
which to wallow. The place apparently abounds with them, as 
their paths cross and recross each other in every direction. 

After crossing the river, the path again entered the white 
sandy country. We passed many water-holes, some of which 
evidently had a perennial supply, as the water-lilies completely 
covered them. 

Soon after starting next morning we came upon the Inyam- 
palimpnli. or Inyampalipali (sable antelope) River, a strong and 
rapid stream, about 30 feet wide. 

How nil these strong rivers rise so Car in the interior, ns I 
afterwards discovered they do, and tliat in n moiiutainlcss, flat, 
sandy country, is not at all clear. Though all the streams 
I crowed in my homeward journey a year afterwnrds were 
periodical, there can be no doubt th"ev ultimately lead to these 
perennial streams. To which particular river these three 
streams go, I do not know, nor even which is the one called the 
1 I.uize River. I believe the Umkelingi to be the principal 
one, as the natives at the sources mention the U’Luize River, 
though those nearer the coast do not know it by that name. 
Any traveller in these regions will do good service to geo 
graphical science by tracing the course of these streams between 
two routes. ^Seflhora >Santa Anna de Rita Montanhn and 
A. I exeirn in 1S5G, while travelling from Inhambune to Zout- 
pansberg, crossed the T'Luize. The natives describe its boil 
as consisting of open marshy country with pools und gross hciv 
there, and quantities of game, including giraffes and 
ostriches, in the higher ports of it. 

On the ninth day I found mvself at Umvuma’s, at n place 
called Simmi. It was only about 2 o’clock; but the kraal was 
large, and some fine evergreen trees (Umkooshlu) spread an 
inviting shade; so I determined to remain. These iieople wen* 
genuine Tongas, and seemed delighted to seo me. The old 
clue! was very ehattv and communicative, und ns he spoke 
Zulu, we got on well enough. 

Soon after starting from this kraal we crossed a large open 
grassy flat with pools of water. After this we got no mole 
water throughout the day’s journey, which was a very long one. 
Toward the latter end of it we entered a very dense and heavv 
forest, altogether different from any hitherto met with; «• 
thick, indeed, that I imagined there must be water near, hat 
the natives said there was not. Here I saw the first “tsetse” 
fl) on this journey, and the black-crested guinea-fowls, which I 
had never before seen. 

^ext da\ wo had quite a pleasant walk through a thickly 

inhabited country. 
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I soon came to tho brow of the rises thnt impend over the 
valley of the Limpopo, and had an extensive view spread out 
below. A faint blue line of low hills, on the other side of the 
valley (which lay beneath me as level as a bowling green), 
showed its breadth to be ubout 20 miles. To the left a gorge 
was evidently the channel of a stream ruuning down to some 
largo pools of water and masses of reeds that appeared to trend 
away to tho south. Seeing such extensive sheets of water, I 
imagined that the river had overflowed its banks, but ascer¬ 
tained tlmt this was the Shohozoli River, which emptied itself 
into the Limpopo above Sidndu’s kraal, and which I remembered 
crossing at its confluence in 186S. The bellowing, or rather 
hoarse barking of hippopotami, was constantly heard. The 
base of tho rise seemed to bo bordered by marshy ground and 
pools of water. 

As I stool 1 there the valley seemed to be completely tilled 
with native kraals, and here I "saw tho first cattle I had seen in 
the country. I did not think any Kafir country could be so 
thickly inhabited as this valley; though I have seen Natal 
of course, and the Zulu, and Amaswazi countries. It was 
densely inhabited when I was hero in 1868; but it seemed 
nover to linvc been filled up to a much greater extent The 
rises on each side are sandy, and covered with bush. The vallev 
is open, and covered with grass and cultivation. Descending to 
the plain I found the ridge, by the barometer, to be about 
250 feet above the plain. 

Skirting the marshy ground that lav between the foot of the 
hills and the alluvial deposit beyond, a few r miles brought us 
to a deep and apparently stagnant"stream. This is the I'rasu- 
guti, or Shcngane River, which I had crossed nt its confluence 
with the Limpopo in 1868. It is ubout 60 feet wide, ami too 
deep to ford. 

we reached 3Ianjobo’s at 0 o’clock on the 11th of August. 
Munjobo is the Commander-in-chiefp>f the Biyin. He is ot the 
Intshi-Intslii clan. 

I sent to say that “ Maskiti ” had arrived for the second 
time, and that I should like to see him soon. He came that 
night, but diil not speak to me till next day. I told him tin* 
purpose for which I had come, and tliut 3lr. Ihibois and tin* 
goods had gone up the Umkoiuogozi with the intention of 
coining here, and asked if he had heard anything of them. He 
.-aid he knew nothing of my mission or of 3Ir. Dubois. I wu« 
rather astonished at this, os we had been directed to come to 
Ins kraal to obtain bearers from him for the goods. I laid 
noticed 
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white jieople from Natal; hut I conceived that the great man 
of the Biyin (as this country is called) would know all about it 
when I cot there. 

He admitted next day tliat he did know about the expe¬ 
dition, but that it was not sent through him; that he liud 
nothing to do with it; and that if it wus true that Umzila 
wanted to make friends with the white men, ho did not. 

15 ih.— I left to-duy, crossing the river in a dug-out canoe, 
though I hml forded it hero on my previous visit 

We found plenty of inhabitants on the south bunk, and 
struck across the bare grassy alluvial plain in a south¬ 
westerly direction. After going about 3 miles wo found 
ourselves again near the bank of the river, ut a new kmul 
which Manjobo is building there. Here, much against my 
will, I was obliged to wait patiently until the guides ehoso to 
come on. 

Betting on the way agnin, wo found the country more thinly 
peopled, aud after about 4 miles more wo crossed the Munu- 
wane (salt) Hiver, a semi-stagnnnt stream which, just at this 
point, could be crossed by a good naming jump, but higher up 
and lower down spreads out into |)onds and lakes. We now 
began to enter a country marked by low rises bordering the 
river, and found it j>oor and sandy, and covered with bush. 

1 lie sand is sometimes apparently yet unreclaimed from the 
native barrenness of its marine origin, but is genendly covered 
with open woods. Sometimes the Umcheni, the largest tree 
(°* w> I ,t th® baobab). in this part of the country, spreads its 
" nuked anus on high, and relieves the somewhat monotonous 
character of these shimmering sand-covered tracts. In one or 
two spots tho bush presented quite a primeval character with 
its festooned lianas and damp shade. The Umcheni is de¬ 
ciduous,. and has shining green leaves about the size of a 
crown-piece ; it bears a largo pod containing block seeds, about 
an inch long, each seed being capjied with a rod, wax-like 
artificial-looking end. The wood is used by tho Portuguese for 
timber, and bears a very great resemblance to mahogany in 
colour, but tho texture is slightly closer, and tho wood altogether 
rather harder. Tho trunk docs not present a very favourable 
block from its want of length and straightness, but suiliccs for 
the small demand for home consumption in the miserable Portu¬ 
guese villages on the coast. It is an extremedy handsome and 
lasting wood for cubinet purposes. The bark is suitable for 
canoes, as in fact art! several others in tliis country, which is 
not the cu-so elsewhere in Africa. 

Next morning, after about two hours' walk, being attracted 
by some dogs barking on the other side of a swampy piece of 
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ground, wo crossed to some kraals and found the first instal¬ 
ment of the goods there. 

The loads continned coming into this kraal one at a time, 
some on women’s heads; and on inquiry I found that they had 
come about three- hours’ walk from Massia’s Kraal that dnr. 
Mv Induna. Matthew Umzondo. arrived at last, and gave nie 
a history of the events that laid happened since I had left 
Delugoa Bay, which was further added to by my companion 
.Mr. Dubois on his arrival that evening. 

Mr. Dubois informed mo that he hnd never experienced so 
much difficulty and annoyance in his life ns he had in getting 
the goods along on tin’s journey. 

He left Lorenzo Marques on the 8th of July in a launch (a 
boat of native construction) to go by water up the Umkomo- 
gazi (King George’s River) to Silindn. He arrived there on 
the 12th. He sent a message to Umzimgulu, who used to live 
where Uinyangn lives now, on the eastern bank of the river. 

This Umzimgulu was the envoy that liad been sent to Natal, 
and was to have taken charge of us on our arrival. A week 
afterwards ho received an answer saying that Umzimgulu had 
gone to T mzilas place, but that his brother Umgislian would 
come to Mr. Dubois in u day or two. 

He arrived on the 23rd, and canoes were produced on the 
• 28th to convey the party up tho river. The goods were landed 
near Umyangu’s. It took tho bearers threo days to convey 
them through a bail swamp about 3 miles wide. On tho 3rd of 
August ho was enabled to muke a start thence. 

The system of carriage .adopted being by levies of bearers 
(women included) from kraal to kraal, the longest day’s journev 
thus made never exceeded four hours’ walk ; and oftener one 
hours, or one and a half hour’s walk only was accomplished. 
At this rate he completed the journey to Matamini's in fourteen 
days from Umvangus, and forty-one from Lorenzo Marques; 
tire whole of the goods not arriving until the next day after I 
got there. 

1 he day they started from Lorenzo Marques they only made 
ohefin Island, and landed there. 

The next day they attempted to got up tho river; but 
as the wind was too strong, they were obliged to stop another 

About 9 o’clock on the 10th they got off, but hnd to tack 
aliout to get up against the wind, and entered the actual 
month of the Umkomogazi at 2.30 p.m. They landed at 
-t o clock, ns the water was too shallow for even this boat to 
gyt un. They proceeded again until 8 o’clock, ami found the 
nvor deeper when once inside. They spent tho night on Little 
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Sliofin Island, about 5 miles up the river. Next day they 
made very little way; but on the 12th they passed several small 
islands. Lemon-trees were growing on the bunks, and they 
procured a large sack full of the fruit. 

At 2 o’clock they passed the last Banyan (East Indian Portu¬ 
guese) station on the river. At 3 oeloek they passed the 
mouth of a creek from the north called Hlabawaan, and 
arrived at Guhlewaun, a kraal oi the chief of Silinda, on the 
south bank, at 5 o'clock p.m. It is built on a sand hill called 
Umhoonweni. On the 13th they sent the boat back. On the 
21st Mr.JDubois hud u visit lrom the chief Mutshi-Inkomo (beef¬ 
eater). Mr. Dubois then discovered that he should liave gone 
15 miles higher up the river, but that the natives had intimi¬ 
dated tile boatmen, and made them stop here in hopes of 
extorting something from him. In this they were disapi>ointed, 
since he was not to be frightened into giving, as would liave 
been the case with a Portuguese. 

On the 25th some of the native dug-out canoes arrived to 
convey him up the river. They are smaller and longer than 
those usually found on these rivors, uud are consequently much 
more manageable affairs. Two men paddle them, one in the 
bow and one in tlie stern. They use long paddles shaped like 
marrow-spoons. 

On the 28th he started again, but preferred walking along 
the river bunk. He found many marshv streams, and other 
spots almost impassable. Here he saw many “ mali palms,'' 
like gigantic date palms, but of quite a different familv,—very 
handsome and umbrageous, and branching out from near 
the ground to a great height. This part is called the Silinda 
district. Next day ho imagined be should cross the river to 
the destination of yesterday's boat cargoes; but found tliat a 
large uland obstructed the passage. He bad therefor® to 
descend the river again m a canoe for an hour, and then ascend 
the other channel for two and a half hours to Umvangn's. After 
landing he passed through a deep marshv tract' bordenug the 
mer for .1 miles. It was mostly up to liis armpits. He esti¬ 
mated that the sea was only about 8 miles distant to the east, 
though lie was about 50 miles from the mouth of the river. On 
the 3rd of August they started again, passing along the eastern 
edge of a largo reedy and marshy Hat, with pools of water, 
until they arrived at Maahela’s, where they stopi£T Next dav. 
pursuing a north-easterly couree. they crowed two swampy 
streams flowing to the west. This was the Showa tribe's 
country. 

Un the 5th, whilst out shooting, he crossed one branch of 
the L inkoiuugu/i again (which here not more than 25 yanls 
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wide at the utmost, but deep) on to an island which he found 
to be covered with large ponds hnving hippopotami in them. 
He describes the natives as growing plenty of sugnr-cane, of the 
variety called “ China” in Natal. Next day they crossed two 
marshy streams flowing westward, and the next day four 
more. 

On the 8th he crossed five streams flowing as usual to the 
left, or away from the sea. This part of the country, or Inhlong- 
wnnyan’s district, he describes as being the best he had seen; it 
is open, grassy, and park-like. 

On the 12th he passed two more streams, crossing as usual 
on fallen trees as the bottoms were not firm. They flowed 
westwards. 

The whole of this part of the country was covered with bush, 
sometimes very dense, but mostly more open. 

On the 16th we met, and his proceedings now merged in mine 
for many, many weary months to come. His ideas with regard 
to the Umkomogazi, or King George's River are, that though 
the mouth is only deep enough to admit boats, the channel 
itself is deep. It never exceeds 100 yards across, and is not 
GOO as stated by Captain Elton. The navigable part extends 
for about 70 miles, but at tho greatest distance is only a few 
miles from the sea, as it runs parallel with the coast line from 
the north after the main stream (which rises near Lydenburg) 
has burst through the Rotnba Mountains. The main affluents 
of this river are the Sabilala, the most northerly; upon tin- 
upper waters of which gold is now being found. It joins the 
parent stream below the Bomba Mountains, that is, on 
the eastern side of them. The next is the Umgweniu, which 
joins tho main stream just at the passage through Uie mountains, 
and the last is the Umkomasi, which falls in above the Bomla 
on the west side. All these tributaries, and tho river itself, 
rise in the neighbourhood of Lydenburg, at an altitude of 
Ijetween 5f>00 and 6000 feet above the sea, and in one of tho 
finest and healthiest countries in the world. The coast lands, 
drained by this river, are fertilo enough, but the climato is too 
unhealthy for European colonisation. Except for depots of 
goods and preduce in transitu, or perhaps for sugar and other 
trepinil produce, they will never bo valuable. 

1 ho day before we met Sir. Dubois, be had been joined by 
Duhulu, the second in command of the Natal Embassy, who 
had just come straight from Urnzila with orders to bring us up 
to Ins kraal, and to levy bearers. Our complaints of this system 
of carriage were loud and deep but he said it would be all 
right when we got to Man jo bo s kraal. It was not until the 
thin! day after the baggage had arrived that wo were enabled to 
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make a start. And then the bearers threw down the loads at 
the next petty chiefs place, about 3 miles on. 

We were enabled to make a further distunce of 7 miles that 
duv, but left several of the loads behind for want of bearers. 

’The succeeding day we were only able to cross from one rise 
to another, through a swamp, to the krnal of Madola This 
was a large one, with a capital old chief, who killed two goats 
for us. 

On the 21st of August we were enabled to reach the Lim¬ 
popo again, after what would have been two hours’ walk if 
the bearers had gone all the way. We struck it about 4 
miles higher up than where I had crossed on the downward 
journey. Skirting alone its Links for about an hour-and-a-half. 
Drought us opposite toManjobo's. We noticed many spots in 
the river, even in this 5 miles’ stretch, where the sand-hat* 
would make it quite impossible to take a row-boat over them. 
Here, us elsewhere in this account, I can give an unqualified 
contradiction to Captain Elton’s statement thut the river is 
navigable “ even at this, the drv season of the year,’’ though I 
will do him the j u.-t ice to say that he nover saw the lower part 
of the river; his accounts refer to it higher up. 

Arriving opposite Munjobo's, I determined to put my know¬ 
ledge of the over to the test, and therefore ostensibly hod a 
bathe, but privately determined to ford it. I then waded right 
across the river to the other side, and found it up to my ribs in 
the deepest place. The river was so altered since I was last 
here in 18 *>S that I should not have known it. Then it tlowed 
in one clear stream between the sandy beachps on each side; now 
it was divided into three streams by low islands, tho strongest 
being close to the left bank ; but the main body of water passed 
near to the right bank, where it had cut quite a deep channel 
for itself out of the drift sand. The alluvial soil of the pre¬ 
cipitous bonks that apparently confine the river in summer were 
now some distance from tho water on that side. Above Manjo- 
bo’s there is a fine stretch of deep water, about 2 miles long und 
400 yurds wide, though just at the crossing the stream is con¬ 
fined to about 50 Varda, and about 4 feet deep. A little below 
this it shouls to about 3 feet in a very narrow channel. Tho 
latitude of Munjobo’s being 24" 41’ s., and the mouth of tho 
river 25 12 a., the whole difference of latitude is 31 miles. As 
the difference in longitude is not more than 5 miles cast, tho 
whole distance in a direct line is 32 miles, so that there is not 
ninch margin for navigable water here. 

The loads came in bv driblets until the 24th, when my 
Indium arrived with the last. It was quite useless for mo to 
wait until all the goods were forwarded on ahead, so that wo 
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adopted the plan of getting together as many bearers as pos¬ 
sible, and going with the first loads, at the same time leaving a 
message that we should not wait for the goods, bnt hurry on to 
the King and inform him that thev would not carrv his things. 

Haring now been recognised in my proper o facial position 
by the King’s messenger, I told Munjobo tliut I expected to be 
nmdo welcome to the country. 

Several changes hud taken place since 1808. At that time 
wood was as scarce near the river as it is now; but now there 
was a tolerable display of thorn trees near to the kraal, which 
I remembered noticing when they were growing in 1868. They 
were then five or six feet high, but now they were considerablv 
larger. The country also seemed to be more traversed in afl 
directions by paths, and cattle were to lie found nt every kraal 
on the left side of the river; whereas formerly there were but 
few domestic animals of any kiud. The valley was, in 1868, 
almost uninhabited below Skludu’s, and even in the more thickly 



We spent the time, until the month of September, in making 
up the canvas covering for the double canoe I had brought, ana 
oiling it, making the sail, and so forth. During this time we 
also made inquiries os to our route, and the nature of the 
country we should have to pass through ; and we then first heard 
thut the country from the Limpopo to the Zambesi, due north 
from here, was one immense bush-covered plain, without moun¬ 
tains or even hills. 

Being informed that there was some game in the neighbour¬ 
hood, we went for a day’s sport, but after walking a long dis¬ 
tance to the north-west, and crossing a largo {Kind, we saw only 
a few quagpns, and returned. We found tho country here to 
consist of large, open, and once marsliv spaces, but now quite 
dried up. 

To the north was. a considerable elevation, which the natives 
informed us was on the left bank of the Saguti Biver. Beturn- 
ing by n more easterly route, we come upon some brackish 
ponds, which evidently drained into the Saguti. To the left 
there was a very much larger one, where mnny water-fowl and 
traders of all kinds were disporting. 

The soil throughout was of a very superior kind, and totally 
untitled and unoccupied by the natives, who seem to have pre¬ 
ferred the river vullev nearer the coast. 

Following a well-heaten path, we unconsciously found oar 
wav to “ Uuikontwain,” the 1 loyal Military Kraal of Biyin. it 
was a very pretentious place. The cattle kraal was a very 
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creditable construction, built of thick, straight jioles, driven into 
the ground, and crossing each other diagonally, like a number 
of the letter X placed side by side, and forming such a dense 
stockade that the cattle could not be seen inside. There 
wus probably room in it for one or two thousand head, 
but it does not usually contain more than a hundred. There 
were not many huts there, as it had been only lutoly erected; 
but we were informed that it was intended to vie with I’anda’s 
royal residence, “Nudwengu,” in the Zulu country, in which 
the huts urc said to be six rows deep. 

We were hospitably received, and asked into the great hut, 
to he entertained with beer, or tyuala, as it is generally called, 
which is a fermented decoction of the meal of the red Holcut 
Sorghum, or “ Mabele. Tho hut had a floor polished like black 
marble, and nearly as bard. As usual with the Zulu section of 
the inhabitants, the door was made so low and small that one 
coaid burcly get in easily on hunds and knees, and when onco 
inside nothing could be seen for some momeuts, until the pupil 
of the eye accommodated itself to the gloom. After our enter¬ 
tainment, we returned through open scrub, over red soil, and 
among euphorbias. We noticed quantities of a peculiar und 
beautiful pink flowering plant, very plentiful in this country, 
but with which botanical books are not vet familiar. The 
natives call it *• Shimonuyan,” or the little "baobab, and it cer¬ 
tainly sometimes bears the same peculiar appearance that some 
of those gouty-looking stems do when seen in their winter 
nakedness; but instead of patting off its holiday attire ut that 
seuson, as the baobab does, it wears a gorgeous livery of pink 
flowers, very much resembling the rhododendron, but brighter 
in the contrast of the red ribs of the petals, with the pule pink 
ground. 1 hey are quite leafless at all seasons ; and when not in 
flower, are ban-, dead, plethoric-looking things, growing up in 
a meaning!, -s sort of way, from their bulbous roots. In favour¬ 
able, sandy situations they attain to a height of about 7 feet, 
nit u.Miullv they are about 3 feet high. The natives sav that 
every part of them is very poisonous. They are pretty freely 
distributed over the whole region of the Vmh'leuga country and 
Lim|>opo, even to near Lydonburg. Thev are also found in 
stony spots as far south as the Pongola, in Zulu Land. Seed 
vessels are sometimes found upon them, shaped like un elongated 
military frog-baton, and of n dark purple-red colour. 

Fish are plentiful in the Limpopo. Doubtless a naturalist 
furnished with proper nets could tind sufficient objects in the 
undesenbed und unknown inhabitants of the waters of the 
Lower Limjiopo to form material for a good-sued volume. 
The river teems with aquatic link 
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We started from Manjobo’s place on the 4th of September to 
co to the sea, which we expected to reach on the following day. 
We found tho river so shallow, and the channels so tortuous, 
that we could not avoid running aground once or twice in 
rounding sharp comers, though our craft drew only a few inches 
of water. Sometimes a stretch of deep water afforded a little 
fair sailing; but the north and north-west winds, being only 
morning breezes, died away about 10 o’clock, and were followed 
by a calm. We then took to the oars, and found rowing to be 
harder work than we had expected. About 2 o’clock the sea- 
breeze began to spring up, and was usually udverse. 

When in some bends of the river with the wind a-beam, wo 
made good way, but in others wo were delayed, and in ono 
or two places there was not more than 2 feet of water. During 
tho first day’s journey the river was obstructed by sandbauks, 
often very crooked and altogether unuuvignble at this season. 
The second day’s voyage presented but little change. Sometimes 
hippopotami and crocodiles were met with und fired at; many 
water-birds and wuders were seen. The natives were extremely 
astonished to see a boat impelled by a sail. They followed us 
for miles along the banks in dense crowds. Mr. Dubois inter¬ 
preted many of their exclamations of surprise, such as, “ There 
go the lathers of ships!” “There go ducks!" “There go 
fish! ” u There go birds that sail on the waters I ” u There go 
tho children of the 6ea l ” In the afternoon we passed the con¬ 
fluence of the Shohozoli and Shengane, or Saguti rivers. To- 
'vanIs the afternoon of tho seventh, we crossed the limit of the 
tidal rise, which also limits the navigability of the river, and 
soon afterwards passed “tjidudu’s” reach and island. Under 
the western bank of the river, and between it and the island, 
there are 7 feet of water, though the channel is not more than 
300 feet across. After this there an' 2 fathoms and upwards. 

About 4 o’clock we put up at Inyama’s kraal on the west 
bunk, about 2 miles directly south of Sidudu’s. Here I caught 
some fine adurtu, or “ barber," as they are called in Natal. The 
bonks were now muddy and the water discoloured. The river 
was, however, a fine open sheet of water, extending 300 yards 
across from bank to bank, and from tho swell that the wind got 
up, evidently continuing the same to the sea. 

i'he next day, taking advantage of tho morning breeze, we 
inade good progress, bnt found the river extremely tortuous. 
Tho native* still continued to follow us, expressing their 
astonishment in their very original manner. It was evident that 
they liad never seen a sailing vessel on tliat river before. The 
lead showed from 2 to 4 fathoms during the day. 

Sixth day. —The sonndings were 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, ami 
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after this they varied between 5 and 6 to the sea. Wo saw 
some hippopotami, and thought that wo had killed one, but did 
not get it. It ultimately died, and afforded the natives a 
feast. 

'Oie banks now began to show very evident signs of tidal 
action—sometimes by largo stretches of fine mud left at low- 
"uter. The day was intensely hot, and during the middle part 
of it the usual calm occurred. We began to get very thirstv at 
last, when one of the “children of nature” kindly' bethought 
himself of matubu, or Kafir beer, or rather, small beer, lie 
paddled _ off in a dug-out canoe, and gave us a calabash full. 
J lus revived us until we got to a reach in the river that enabled 
the sail to be used, n grateful relief. 

river 1 ““ftr Si ™ n £Htanu*s place, where I swam the 

mer in 1868, and then a southerly stretch extended to Intshi- 
iutsbi. Mowing down this against the wind took us a couple of 

!!r'12 ?i C tt - nVwl ^ erc ,as ‘ j ,wt the land i>uriv were 
crossing the river. This was the liest day's voyage* Unit had 
been made—altogether about 18 miles. ’ ' 

7“ “““habited, but now we found the 
or fir' ' V i° * S , l, '^. nts hi—at his kraal, where he had four 
, ,1 hmi , whcre •** “»<> people were in 1868. 

hadfad ‘ST • IH ‘° p,C ° n , the ,ow, r rour se of the river 

M iw n c «mi r C ! 0b ‘ ? U H try ‘be civil ware between 

SSI T‘ \ ‘ Suc ^ c * ,t , le «* ‘bey could get away thev 

n nin TK *fV i •* *t** Nl , ltb ‘hey coold not get them back 
ngain. Iht Chobis claimed nearly all. He bad been eMit or 

tvrannTTn 1 one^ a He aTP,Ted ,hn t the most cruel 

eW/of others. °" D ‘ 0n,e *“ referable to living on the 

i “f * 1 °bliged to skirt this reedy 

h, r? Wh . ,ch are ri «ble to the cast, as there 
there wasS^iT 1 but ,,ow 1 infomed that 

*“ y to *• -. . « *• 

grfj fe.'tffr «**» in itiffly L. SL'%+ U w 

it U - ri S l " , b “V k ° f TUjSL 

, " ■■ n P’ the huts were evidently onlv 

re. lit erections. \\ e were informed that the opposite bank of 

w'riTcTT • V r t r mhabit ^’ ,nor *‘ niareliy than this. 

Here the water of the nver is decidedly brackish, but the 

natives procure dnnkmg-wnter from the ponds uiid almost 
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stagnant creeks flowing towards the base of the hills to the east, 
where the Inkuluznan rtms. Tlie hanks were now low and 
apparently marshy. On the west side small creeks were occa¬ 
sionally passed, but on the other bank the path was uninter¬ 
rupted by any streams. Having been hospitably entertained 
as usual, we prepared for tho lust day’s journey; but as the 
canoe might not be able to reach the sea before the ebb-tide, I 
determined to walk down, ns I particularly wished to ascertain 
the tidal hour, and mark tho rise and fall. 

As the river wound about considerably, we struck across the 
grassy flats for 5 or G miles, and fouud only a few huts just being 
erected on tho magnificent alluvial soil, which bore every 
appearance of being occasionally inundated. About 10 o'clock 
we came to a peculiar sandy ridge, running out into the plain 
from the main ridges in a very curious manner, for some 4 miles. 
From the appearance of some arenaceous limestone, it would 
seem that a substratum of compact limestone forms the spine of 
this sandy ridge, which has thus resisted denudation or degra¬ 
dation to the general level of the alluvial plain. Fresh-water 
springs are fouud along its sides, and the ordinary scattered 
bush of tho country covers it; showin" that it is part of the 
original line of blown sand which existed when the sea occupied 
this ancient delta. The presence of fresh water and the elevated 
site attract the inhabitants that are found plentifully upon it. 

I hey are Tongas; few Zulus being found much south of 
Sidtidu’s. 

Buffalo spoor was seen, and many bones and horns were found 
strewn about tho kraal. 

Towurds the sea, the high sandy ridges limited the view, and 
lielowthem mangroves lined the banks of the Inkuluzuan river, 
us I supjxosed it to be. Passing over this rather picturesque 
s|>ot, we agnin descended to the flnt, and approached the river. 
1 he tide was now nearly out; and the current ninning along 
with a swift, smooth, determined appearance, seemed rather to 
embarrass some hippopotami w hen they got into the deep water. 
Ihev apparently preferred to get a footing on a convenient mud- 
bank thrown down bv tho Silandaan river, which debouched 
into the main stream on the right bonk, just above Mutamini's 
kraal, where we had now arrived. The view from this kraal is 
ih*- most picturesque that 1 had seen since 1 landed at Iniiam- 
hane. Tho high ranges bordering the sea were dotted with 
clumps of bush and open gmssv spots, breaking the monotony of 
this generally flat country. Directly opposite, a red sandy hog- 
bucked hill, colled Inundine, is very conspicuous,nnd appears to 
Iv connected with some broken countrv extending down to tho 
sea; tho view of which, however, is cut off by u range of hills. 
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one point of which is of considerable height, and capped with 
ml soil. 

The river itself has a margin of high mangroves, looking like 
fir-trees at a distance, and its wide and meandering tributary, 
the Silandaan, in the middle distance, backed by the green 
marshy ulain and brown grassy hill, make a pleasing effect. On 
the left naud down the river, the rises an* mostly covered with 
dense scrub, and have large bare patches of white sand glim¬ 
mering in the sunlight. 

The lust ferry is situate at Matamini’s, and is the one generally 
used by travellers between Inhambane and Delagoa Uay. I 
believe it to be the lost ferry for practical purposes, though 
there is one more about 3 miles nearer the sea on the eust side 
of the Inkuluzaan river. We crossed at Ma turn ini's, and found 
two small creeks running into tho river, as we passed along 
its banks for 3 miles. We then turned across the flat, aim 
came upon a clear stream of water, completely filled and over¬ 
shadowed by a kind of palm-tree, somewhat liko gigantic 
grass, covered with a kind of large, blunt, thorn-like knob, 
and having roots standing out from the ground like those of 
tho screw pine. 

_ 1 he water in this stream was about 2 feet deep and 50 yards 
wideband was quite fresh. As I waded through it, with its 
luxuriant growth making over me a twilight gloom, and over¬ 
run by jsirasitie creeping ferns, throwing their slender offshoots 
across the beams of sunlight, it gave me an idea of the forma¬ 
tion of tho coal-beds when the world sweltered in tho vajiour- 
bath that is so. congenial to this kind of vegetation. Imme¬ 
diately on crossing it I ascended the hill, and found the soil on 
the top red and sandy, but fertile. A broken and picturesque 
country now extended around. Away to the left and behind, 
the river ran between dark, straight, fir-shaped mangroves, 
gradually widening until a sand-spit on the left hank suddenly 
contracted it as it entered the inner bay behind the bars that 
impede its entrance, as the surf plainly showed. Goats were at 
all the huts, and several springs were passed on the way to the 
sea-shore^ Skirting the ridge and descending to the marshy 
plain* 1 reached the bank of the river just as the tide was at its 
highest, at 4.34 r.M., so that that may be considered tho *' Tidal 
Hour," or “ Establishment of the Port,” ns it is called in navi¬ 
gation. 

Having watched it for some time and marked the place, I 
was glad to return inland to get away from tho sea-breeze, 
which was now blowing cold and strong, und lashing tho waters 
of the lagoon into waves. 

On returning to Pazaman’s kraal, the first I had reached on 
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the top of the ridge after crossing the stream, I found my com¬ 
panions had arrived. 

Notwithstanding a severe attack of fever which I hud here, 
we moved on to Magajin’s kraal,' the nearest to the sea, and 
which is situate at the back of the hill I have named “ Unbe¬ 
liever’s Mount." The gardens passed through were apparently 
fertile. This district is called Makanugwin, and that on the 
other side, Intshi-Intshi. 

There were a few goats here, a couple of which the natives 
presented to ns. I ascended the highest points of tho hill near 
here, but left the still higher one, called “ Keate’s Cap," unas- 
ceuded. Tho view of the bars was complete. The sandy spit 
called Erskine Point, running out from the east shore, appeared 
nearly to join the west bank. From its point a bar curved 
, southwards and westwards, and ran outwards, which at low water 
is almost dry. Further to the east, down the beach, another 
bar with st ill heavier breakers on it seemed to enclose the smaller 
one, and rnn out l»eyond it, both ending some distance short of 
the opposite shore. Inserted like a wedge between them was a 
very broad and heavy line of breakers, extending from the 
western point called “ Clarkson,” to within about 50 fathoms of 
the broken water of the opposite shore. There were no breakers 
through n space of about 10 fathoms in the centre of tho outlet, 
the great waves rolling in curled over the bars aud broke; but 
only made a great heave in the chanuel, and continuing forward 
unbroken, and tumbled over on the inner bar, the chunnel 
through which being near to tho western shore, was protected by 
the outer liars. 

An unbroken channel was invariably kept open through all 
the hare even during stiff gales; but it was unfortunately rather 
tortuous, and in fnct nearly the shape of tho letter 8. A vessel 
entering would go through the first bar leading due north, until 
she passed completely through it. Broken water would then 
Is- directly in front of her, and she would have to turn towards 
the western shore until she sighted the opening through the 
inner bar, a few fathoms only, and then turn sharply round, 
keeping the centre of the channel in a NA.E course, until the 
entrance ol the true river is reached. There would be 4 fathoms 
<>f water after passing the mouth of tho inner bar, and the same 
m the river itself. 

As my boot wn* not fit to go out to sen, even if I could liave 
got a crew (which I conld not), I cannot speak as to tho depth 
of water, but I should think there were 3 or 4 fathoms to bo 
found over the bars. 

e had a stiff north-west breeze once whilst there, and the 
passage through the bars was still unbroken. Great caution 
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would have to be exercised in entering the river, us a strong 
current rets out at ebb-tide against the western shore (within the 
inner bar), which would inevitably run a vessel in it, as she has 
to approach within loss than *u stone’s throw of it. The vessel 
must on no account enter except just before flood-tide, and not 
wbeu the tide is mnning down. When once within the river 
there is plenty of water, even up to Iuyama’s, for a 200-ton 
vessel; that is about 60 miles by water. It is altogether 
a more uavigable and larger river than the King George’s 
(Uiukomognzi), or the Mupoota (Usutu) in Delagna Bay, and 
is singularly free from islands. Beyond the one at fcjidudu’s, 
which can scarcely be called one, there is not another on 
it, except a small patch of reeds just below Inyama’s. As 
far os 1 can ascertain, the King George’s River is never 
more than 200 yards, and usually only 100 broad (in this, 
mutter I again contradict Captain Elton’s account); but the 
navigable portion of the Lim|>opo is usually between 300 nnd 
400 yards across, and the upper part of it in the drv season 
100 and 150. 

Looking inland, the whole of the alluvial plain of the Lira- 
nopo can be seen in its green, grassy covering stretched out 
beneath. 

On the rmht bank, between this river and the hills, is a flat, 
covered with reeds and palms, verv marshy and unhealthy, I 
should think. !■ urther inland, patches of reeds betoken an oc¬ 
casional pool. On each side are sandy and bushy rises, of a 
dark grey colour in their winter nakedness, nnd far away on the 
faint blue horizon a little roughness is seen, indicating the eleva¬ 
tions about the Sagnti Itiver. It is one of the richest valleys in 
the world, calling alond for capital and energy to develop it. 
On each side of the river alluvial patches form'the beginning of 
those bu.-h-covered and worthless limestone plains that fill up 
90,000 square miles of this part of South-east Africa. Worth¬ 
less they art* to all but- the Kafir, who ekes out his miserable 
crops with rats and such other vermin ns nature grants, and 
with such game as is found in the more favoured spots. To the 
left, luundine and the other high hills near the sea complete the 
panoramic circle. 

This point is nearly 450 feet above the river; but “ Keate’s 
(’.ip ” is considerably higher, and is a well-marked jwint for 
maritime purpose*. I’wo caps of bush, with a bright red, sandy 
patch between them on its very summit, make it a very con¬ 
spicuous landmark. It is, in round numbers, about .600 feet 
above the sea. These hills, together with “ Elton’s Hummocks " 
on the large sandy flats at their bases, and the bore blown sand 
on the eastern shore, rising in one place to a high conical hill. 
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called Dubois’ Dunes, mark the embouchure of the river beyond 
the possibility of mistake. 

The latitude, as determined from the natural horizon in 18(58, 
was s. 25° 15’; but the mist from the surf, and other circum¬ 
stances incident upon such an observation from the shore, 
doubtless affected the result. Captain Owen’s determination 
was 25' 1 1*6 *, a difference of 34 miles. On this occasion the 
mean of several stellar and solar observations exactly agreed 
with the celebrated surveyor’s determination, namely, latitude 
8 . 25* 12’. 

The longitude by lunar distance could not be determined on 
my former journey on account of adverse circumstances; bnt on 
this occasion was found to be 33° 45’ e. ; disagreeing, there¬ 
fore, with Captain Owen’s chronometric determination by 14': 
his being stated 33* 31' k. 

I pretend to no great practical acquaintance with the observ¬ 
ation by lunar distances, so that doubtless Captain Owen’s 
longitude is more correct than mine. I had brought a ship’s 
chronometer with me, but the jolting on a Kafir’s back, and tiie 
violent changes of temperature, threw it entirely out of order, 
so much so, that, although the rate was steady when stationary, 
it was eccentric and the error large when carried about. It was 
therefore quite useless to tell the Greenwich time, and thence 
the longitude, and was merely used to beat time for an observa¬ 
tion. As our watches were stooped by their immersion when 
tho boat upset, of course the chronometer jproved invaluable, 
but not more so than an ordinary watch would have done. 

Wo went down to the shore'on the 18th, and stayed there 
until the 23rd. We crossed over and found the deepest water 
in the channels near the east bank, 4 fathoms. I made some 
soundings, but could get none of mv party to venture in the 
crazy canoe more tlian twice, aud therefore the survey was 
altogether spoilt. 

I measured a base line of 250 fathoms, and threw together 
some rough triangles, to get a sort of general idea of the course of 
the river, and definitely and finally settled the question as to its 
breadth. It is, at the actual month, exactly 131J fathoms 
across at high-tide. Here again I contradict Captain Elton’s 
hasty statements. The sandy snit named Erekine Point, enclosing 
the lagoon and harbour called Port Alice, is at time* overflowed 
by the river when swollen, aud even by the sea when high 
winds from the south and spring-tides set in together. 

On the 24th, as soon as I bad completed the survey, as well 
I could with this hoot, and determined the position, Mr. Dubois 
returned to Magajin’s kraal, and I with a Kafir went up the 
river in the lx*»t about 6 miles to Matamini’s; Jlr. Dubois 
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agreeing to walk thither, ascending the bills so as to avoid the 
marshes. 

As the constant and strong breeze which blows from the sea 
makes the ascent of the river much easier than the descent, 
though against the current, we went at a good sjieed, and got to 
Mataraini’x early in the day. 

We reached Issignmby on the 26th. 

27/A.—Starting early next morning we arrived at Intshi- 
Intshi’s. Though the day was showery we made the distance 
easily, and could have doubled it, showing how the sinuosities 
of tlie river had lengthened the journey bv water. 

28/A.—The next day wo crossed the river in a canoe, and 
passing through Sivungntana’s, were warmly receired by that 
tine fellow, and welcomed as nu old friend. He is the only 
Kafir on this trip that sincerely asked me to stay at his kraal 
for friendship’s sake; but we declined, and made a good day’s 
journey, crossing the Muuunuwone three times, and the lust time 


in a canoe. 


The day being drizzling and cool, we slept at Magoondan’s on 
the Limpopo. The Limpopo is usually called Miti by the 
Zulus, Bernbe by the liuloyia and Tongas, nud Ouri by the 
Basuto. Here the river was narrowed by a sandbank to aboat 
30 yards, but too deep to ford; therefore we crossed in a canoe. 
It is called the Ishidwosheni Drift. It was just below thU 
place that I crossed the river with 3 feet 6 inches of water on 
this ford in 1868. We saw many cattle throughout to-days 
walk, and several kraals. The soil was fertile, and there is no 
richer land in the world than the Valley of the Limpopo, filled 
up as it is by alluvial deposit. 

In the heat of the day we rested in the shade. We reached 
Manjobo's in the afternoon, with a supply of two goats (wbien 
we hnd received as presents) beyond what we could eat; but we 
knew that Manjobo’s kraal was a hungry place. On our arrival 
we found that the Christianised and educated native whom I 
had brought from Natal, und left in charge of the things at 
Manjobo’s, had got rid of three hundred grains of quinine in 
solution that I had prepared iust before I had left. I pointed 
the bottle out to him, and said, “ If you get fever, tuko u couple 
of tea-spoonfuls of that medicine after a purgative.” It appeared 
that he thought that prevention was U tter tlian cure, os he had 
drunk the whole, with another fellow’s assistance, in twenty-four 
davs. 

^The navigable and commercial capabilities of the Limpop" 
may be summed up thus: It is difficult of entry, and lias 66 
miles of navigable water, reaching 25 miles in "a direct line, 
and flowing through a fine alluvial valley 15 miles bread. 
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The productions are hides, horns, native furs, gums (including 
coiuil, I believe), ground-nuts, vegetable ivory, ivory, orchil la 
lichen, mangrove poles, perhaps a little cotton (wh'ieli grows 
wild, and is used by the natives), honey, and beeswax. Its 
advantages of position are its proximity to Lvdenbnrg, where 
breau-stuiT* are grown. To the new gold regions there the 
distance is 170 miles in a straight line, and it is near to the 
northern parts of the South African Republic. Its principal 
disadvantage is the fever prevailing there, as well as at Delngoa 
iiay Inhambane, and all the other towns on the east coast north 
of the 27th parallel of south latitude; but which does not 
extend beyond the foot of the mountain steeps that everywhere 
run more or less near to the coast as far as Abvssinia. ' These 
plateaux of Africa are (at all events in the southern parts) 
generally as healthy as Madeira. 

Munjobo was not now at his kraal, and kept us waiting ten 
days before ho returned. He still persisted that ho had no 
power to provide bearers, and added that war, not goods, was 
ins business. 


On Monday, the f»th of October, we started ; and as no bearers 
appeared we left the things behind, and travelled onlv a short 
stun. 

Next morning sufficient men were procured to take us to the 
confluence of the Sagnti, crossing that river at the same ferry 
wUere 1 had had a dispute with an extortionate ferryman. 

Man’°lio. r appcared for hLf fatboul calico adjudged to lum by 

Next morning we made a short stage to Hlalugwan’s, at 
the confluence of the Shohozoli Hirer with the Limtiopo. 

lilalugwan s is not far from Sidudu's. As no bearers could 
lx- collected the next day we were obliged to stay; but on the 
weondl morning we made a good start, and almost immediately 
ttussod the deep marshes and pools that everywhere settle at 
the hoses of the hills. We found some papyrus-rush growing 
them about 10 feet high. Ascending the slopes, we had a 
nne view of the country towards the sea, and of the vallev. 

e ound many inhabitants, and much cultivation of tile 
ground- nut. The bush was dense and high, indicating a better 
< oac nption of soil than what is generally found on thu*e plains 
X xr ^Uuviam. Here wo found some of the 

magnificent Mali ptUcus at the head of a stream naim^d Mali, 
from the trees. 


We had now apparently just touched upon the edge of the 
narrow strip of country near the coast in which the lagoon* 
were not yet desiccated; for we passed a lake on the nglit- 
liami of the road, and the natives told us tliat there were many 
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others of the same kiud nearer the coast. The eonntry now 
began to reassume the same character as tliat observed on my 

8O *0n''the 15tl™Sr. Dubois and some Kafirs being ill with the 
fever, we made very little way, but began to see evidences of 
Chobi industry in large clearings of bananas and some acres of 
pine-apples. The air was laden with the scent of the greenish- 
white flowers of a runner, which wo afterwards discovered was 
the nmtshanjowa, a sweet and agreeable fruit, growing in 
bunches of red berries, from which the natives nmko a very 
palatable wine, of a deep rich red colour. A more beautifully- 
scented shrub could scaroelv bo found. While in health no one 
could but enjoy the scent, but under the influence of fever it 
seems insufferably oppressive. 

We now had attacks of fever regularly every fifteen or six¬ 
teen days, and had to lay np for two or three days at each 
time. I shall, therefore, not mention them except incidentally. 
Calomel, Dover’s powder, emetics, and quinine always proved 
effective remedies. We each passed through about thirty 
attacks during this journey; and generally it was obliging 
enough to take one of ns at a time. 

On the lfith we got to Undiri’s place, where we were obliged 
to drink water caught off the smoke-begrimed thatch of the 
native huts in the bark troughs already described. It wiu 
simply abominable. The country being but a sandy waste, 
there is no running water except in the summer. 

Whole acres of pine-apple gardens were passed through by 
us, anil we also saw some of the Umshalu fig-trees. 

We now passed through a belt of fine forest, with some trees 
suflicientlv straight and tall to have cut timber from them. 
Many india-rubber vines were also seen, but mostly tapped 
and therefore valueless. 

This india-rubber vine is similar to that on the west coast 
of Africa, as described by Du Clmillu. It has a very rough, 
warty bark, and a very few leaves at the extremities of th® 
uppermost branches, which are small and round. The fruit is 
about the size of a lemon, mottled with green and white when 
young, and yellow when ripe, and has a pleasant acid flavour. 
The natives make a palutable fr nnented drink from it. The 
outside rind is apparently hard, though it can be broken by the 
fingers. It contains about a dozen large seeds enclosed in 4 
yellow mucilaginous matrix or pulp. The stem of this vine 
sometimes measures six inches in diameter, and occasionally h*» 
along the ground for some distance before it finally ascends. K 
is only found in the densest forests, and in company with other 
lianas and creepers, and frequently on good soil. 
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but the huts were of a better description tliau we bad hitherto 
met with. They liad side walls about 4 feet 6 inches high, 
and doors ou hinges. These doors were usually made of the 
dried stems of the Mali palm put into a wooden framework, 
which worked at one end ou a pin ut the bottom and top, 
fitting into holes in the lintel and threshold. To the height 
of the knees the doorway was blocked up by two planks, to 
keep out the dogs, fowls, ic. These planks are often curiously 
carved. The huts, though high, were obstructed by a sort of 
wicker-work staging for storing gruin lower than the head; 
so that often forgetting this, in getting up, a blow on the 
pericranium made them somewhat uncomfortable for any but 
Katin*. 

This stockade was but a small one, containing only about 
150 huts. 


We did not leave next day, but the day after wo made « 
start, and soon came in sight of the Eshicomi Kiver (which is 
the Umkelinzi under another name). As it was unfordable in 
a straight line, and the native boats were too slight for the 
packages, we hod to go up some distance to the fore, which we 
found to be about chest deep, and about 40 yards across. 

Blue water-lilies in bloom and with large round leaves 
covered the stream in all directions, at times completely hiding 
it. Near the ford great quantities of the Mali jiolm were seen, 
making quite an imposing sight. 

After lording, wo passed down the stream again, and ascended 
the hills that border the river on the opposite side, where we 
discovered outcrops of limestone. In tne drift there was a 
reed fence for fishing purposes. The natives often obstruct the 
stream with these fences, leaving only small openings, into 
which they insert creels or fishing-baskets, which the fish 
coming up enter and are caught. 

Wo arrived at Mongorby’s stockade the same evening. Tliis 
was built on the bauk ot the river, which had now widened to 
about COO yards, and took the name of Inyarhimi. There were 
about 1000 inhabitants in this stockade. 

The Cliubis ore a fine race, lighter in colour than either the 
Tongas or the Zulns, aud with more finely-cut lips and features. 
They ore decidedly of the llosuto type, and do not belong t° 
the same stock as most of‘the other natives of the country. 
They disfigure themselves frightfully by lines of lump (h 1 ** 
protuberant than knobs) down the centre of the forehead and 
nose, from ear to ear across the upper lip, and from car to ear 
across the chin. They have a loin-cloth hanging almost to the 
ground, a round shield, a powerful bow, and barbed iron arrow -, 
thoroughly poisoned. 
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The women wear heavy bra*, rings round the neck, wrist* 
ami ankles, with a short petticoat of blue calico, over 
which they put on what is now fashionable, called a “ pannier ” 
or peplum amongst us, namely, a piece of bark blanket cut 
nito a V shape behind and before, so that the pointed ends 

♦ Jr?.? ' ,ow ? . on “ ch 8ide - Whew the country is less dis¬ 

turbed, they cultivate oranges, lemons, cabbages, and so forth, 
and possess cattle. ’ 

' V , 1 ab ^V t fon f, hours ’ walk - reached Matshunkulu’s 
stockade. This walk was along the Inyarliiini River, on the 
bonks of which we foitn< 1 the village. 

Next day we made about five hours’ walk, to Singubagnpa’s 
stockade, which was a very large one. Just before getting 
there wo crossed a stream flowing into the Invnrhimi. 

this was the last stockade we stopped at; but .Uatslmnkn- 

i ij .1 6 ar ^l ,xn{ ™ ost densely inhabited. It contains, I 
should think, 1500 inhabitant*. They all have great numbers 
or dorawticatod bees, whose hives are kept in the dwolling- 
hnts. lhe be.* fly about, and do not seem to be at all ill-tem¬ 
pered or hasty with their stings. 

1 lie Inyarhimi River lieara, as is usual amongst all these 
tribes or other than Zulu origin, a number of name* until it 
enters the sea. brom the ford downwards, for the 12 or 13 
2“*" '™ ,oh \ 8a , w - 'f » <‘>**nt 600 yards broad, and 10 feet 
• JV * ea . r ' ,an k* floating reeds grow, showing that there 
“ 2* “ ^perceptible current. The natives describe it as 
oontmuing thus to the sea, but as being at InkumbTa fordable. 
»„,* \ “ b fr fIorr ‘ d bv densely-bushed bluff-like rises; 

ie other Irnnk (though also densely wooded) appears to be 
iiii.i- level. The country is of little value near the river, 
U- n o mostly ot white snn.l; but it is thickly inhabited, and 
apparently produces great quantities of beeswax. There is 
o danger to white travellers in this country, and altogether 

8tr,p kn r n a * tho of tbe Chobis is a most 
interesting part It is altogether uodesoribed, and almost 
unknown o civilised men. Whether the Invnrhimi (or the 
/.avora of the charts) is sufficiently navigable at its mouth for 

. Vp? decked boats is uncertain; but should it 

. a g"°.l trade could be carried on between it and Inhatnbane. 

Up j bmikelingi al >d In.yanipaJimpali gatl.er the 
I-. on ® theae passes under the name of the 

determine^ two I have not yet l«een able to 

i j }'° 'T k !' k> conrse of this river and its conflnents seems to be 
bordered by open grassy space*, with pools of water and tree* 
of r egetable ivory, where game is to be found. 

o 2 
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These natives work well in wood nnd iron. Their *<><xj ea 
drinking bowls are celebrated throughout the country. They 
seem to live principally on manioc or cassava, which they eat 
both roasted and boiled. For summer use, when the manioc 
is apt to be watery and uneatable, they break up the root and 
dry it in the sun. In this state, when raw, it tastes like urrow- 
root biscuit, and when pounded into flour, it makes a good 
sort of bread, and is, in fact, the only native production that 
is sufficiently glutinous to form bread in our sense of the 
word. 

A day’s delay now occurred, as the next stage was a verv 
long one. About fifty men had arrived, with whom we started, 
leaving some loads behind. Wo ascended the rises that border 
the river, and found them ubout 200 feet above its level. Pass¬ 
ing on first through native clearings, and then through dense 
bush, we came to a marshy stream, which is the same as that 
formerly described os entering the Invariant! near Singaba- 
gapa’s, but now about 5 miles back. It appears to rise in the 
flats a few miles farther on. 

Wo now passed over a sandy nnd bushy ridge to extensive 
open ground, or rather a grassy flat with stunted ivory palm, 
called Inymnsuna. Four miles over this brought us to n 
running stream flowing from the north, called Monjo, 18 feet 
wide and 12 inches deep. It enters the Inyarlumi. The 
waters are brackish. The flat now became covered with pools, 
sometimes fresh and sometimes salt. The formation wits are¬ 
naceous limestone. A large lagoon or salt lake had evidently 
been the former occupant of this tract. Some game was seen, 
consisting of qnaggus and gnus. Wo were not able to get 
across to the liubitations on the other side that night, and were 
therefore obliged to camp out under a clump of trees. Next 
morning’s walk, still over the Hut, brought us again to the 
sandy ridges that surround it, and to my former jiatli. We 
rested! at a krnal during the heat of the day, and towards after¬ 
noon started agnin. We had not gone more than a mile on 
this fearfully sandy tract before we espied a hare stretch of 
loose sand, extending, as we imagined, 4 or 5 miles in front of 
us. This staggered us altogether, and therefore we determined 
to wait for the cool of the day. When we did cross it we 
discovered that it was the bed of a desiccated lake, the bottom 
being quite hard, and composed of the usual sandy day of the 
limestone formation that crops out in all directions’. It is called 
Inyntsuki. It appears that I had skirted it on my former down¬ 
ward journey, and crossed the Eshigibi stream, which flows into 
it, and was then spread out into a large brackish pool, which 
we now passed. A few miuutes more brought us to the kraul. 
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■where wo stayed for the night. Next day we made Makonti’s 
Knud. He u the Chief of Makwakwa, which district we hod 
now entered. A strong stream—the Etusin—flowed from the 
north, past the kraal, and doubtless joins the Umkelingi 
River. 

Tho next two days, fever attacking me, we were delayed. 
.Vs the goods travelled slowly, we arranged that they should 
go straight from Mahonti's to a pluce called tho Munhlm, about 
HO miles distant in a north-easterly direction; as there were no 
Katlrs of Umzila’s between this station and that, the country 
being under Portuguese rule. 

We left for Inhiimbane, striking my former route again at 
Mamnjin’s on the Inyanombi Hirer, and passing through the 
usual bush, and over sandy soil which was now (being in the 
Inkambanc basin) more fertile. After leuving Mahonti’s, we 
passed up the reedy River Etusin to its source, and then entered 
a dense busk covering a rise on the road. We had water out 
of u hollow tree called Intokwi, which forms a landmark for 
miles around, as it overtops the rest of the busk On the 17th 
of November wo again arrived at Maxixe, Mr. Laforte’s farm, 
on the side of the bay opposite the town of Iuhumbane. 

W o started again on the 25th of November, but did not go far. 
On the 2Gth, early, we arrived at Umzuluinbus, a chief tributary 
to Umzila. 

I have omitted to mention that about 7 miles after leaving 
Maxixe we crossed the Inyanombi River, lower down than 
Maranjin’s, and soon after the Pipau stream flowing into it. 

. -After a long and tedious dispute with u chief about bearers, 
it was not until the 27th of December that 3Ir. Dubois was able 
to get any, and then only fifty-eight. They arrived on the 1st of 
January, and, on the 3rd I started, leaving my man Matthew 
in charge of the remainder of the goods. 

Immediately after leaving, I began to ascend u high ridge or 
“"l through dense bush and clearings of red sandy soil. On 
the top a fine view of the ocean was obtained. This spot the 
barometer showed to be 8GU feet above tho sea, which is quite 
an unusual elevation when the extraordinary general flatness of 
tho country is considered. The whole coast, from Nutal up- 
wank, u bordered by a ridge corresponding to that near Dor* 
jwn. and called “ the Berea.” At times portions of this ridge 
lie detached from the mainland, and form islands, such as Inyak 
and Hiizaruta. In Natal, and throughout the Zulu country, 
tlu-i ridge is backed by hills rising higher, step by step, towards 
the interior; but from St. Lucia Bay northward, towards tho 
Zambesi, the bock country is a sandy flat, covered with bush ; 
the mountainous country lying farther away towards the in- 
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terior, until the Limpopo is reached, when it is distant 200 
miles from the coast. This coast-ridge is composed of blown 
sea sand, fertilised in some place* by the decomposition of iron¬ 
stone and vegetable debris, and thus assuming a red colour. At 
other plac«*8, again, it remains in its original sterility. This 
ridge encircles Inham bane, in a kind of basin of fertilo soil; 
but, as a rule, this vast plain may be characterise] us a “ miti¬ 
gated desert." This great limestone plain of South-east Africa 
is hemmed in by the mountains to trie west, and is somewhat 
curtailed towards the north by an extensive spur thrown out by 
them towards the coast, and called Gorougosi, to the north of 
Sofaln, and near the Zambesi, ft seems also, from different 
travellers’ accounts, to extend northwards, along the coast, even 
to Abyssinia, being more or less broad in different localities. 

On the other side of this rise the view was terminated by n 
sea of bush, extending to the horizon, and there drawing u 
straight line similar to that seen on the ocean. The blue colour 
of the distance odds to the illusion of its being a sea-view, the 
ridge apparently falling away here, and rising again a few miles 
farther on. 

The next day’s walk was, as usual, through bush, sand, and 
open spaces, with grass and ivory palms. The succeeding dav, 
about noon, we crossed u marshy stream called Kita, or Umatsni 
(lat 8. 23° IG'1, which goes into the sea to the east I notice 
this particularly, because the maps extant are entirely wrong 
with reference to this coast Such information as is given is in¬ 
correct us to position, and many mythical streams and moun¬ 
tains ornament the sheets. This country is called tho Dibin. 
To find out the name of any district rightly is usually a difficult 
task, us I have been told, by the most astute scholars of the 
native tougue. That fact, together with the loss of my Journals, 
will account for the paucity of district names throughout my 
travels. 

On the 4th of January I came to some people of quite an¬ 
other tribe, and, in fact, of different race, calling themselves 
Malongwe, or Marongwi, and being of the Basutotvpe; those iu 
the Portuguese territory being runaways from the “Mauldin" 
and “ Hlengin ” adjoining. They build the walls of their huts 
of bark. Stakes are driven in, two anil two together, in a 
circle the size of the intended hut, and a piece of bark having 
been stripped from u tree is flattened by the action of beat, and 
bent into the shupe required, and when placed between the two 
uprights it is kept in its shape. The circle being completed 
turns forms the walls, which are about 3 feet high. The roof is 
then placed upon it, and the hut is complete. These huts are 
usually very small. The insides are often so filled with 
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menia, the floor, withal, so broken, ami the walls so buggy- 
looking, that I always declined sleeping in them ; and now made 
my bed under some fine baobabs, that stood in the clearing, 
dwarfing, by their giant proportions, men into ants. 

Another curious custom is to draw snnff up their nostrils 
through a long hollow bone (from a bird’s wing), about 18 
inches long, which they hold iu their right hand, and having 
previously thrown the snnff into their left, they thus take it up. 
Several can, of course, snuff at once by this plan from the same 
palm. Thev usually wear the bone on their necklace of charms 
and other dirty-looking rubbish, each piece of which is an in¬ 
fallible “ fetish ” for some pur|>ose or other. They wear the 
loin-leather of the interior tribes of this type. This loin-leather 
has a most curious appendage, or ornament, os I suppose they 
would call it, sticking out behind like a tail or stump. It is 
composed of one, or sometimes two, heart-shaped leathers, tho 
size of the palm of tho iuind, ornamented with brass, and pro¬ 
jecting in a most obtrusive manner, which must be seen to be 
realised. 

No water was to be had at this kraal except that procured 
from the hollows in the baobab trees. I had hoard of tho 
“ Hleiiga ” country as a term synonymous with thirst and 
hunger, and every privation pertaining to a desert; but until 
now I had not realised their proximity. As the water was 
stinking, I did not enjoy my very simple meal so well as usual. 
In these waterless tracts the natives take advantage of the 
naturul aptitude of the baobab to form large hollows, and en¬ 
large these artificially by firo and adze, to catch the rainwater. 
M hen tho supply fails they go to the river, and live tliere until 
their reservoirs are filled by tho next wet season’s rain, such as 
it is; but this is an almost rainless country, though the sky, 
from 1U o’clock in the dny till sunset, is constantly filled with 
cumulus clouds. These clouds, however, float onwards toward* 
tho hills, leaving to these thirsty lands only the benefit of their 
fleeting shadows. I account for it in this way: the forests, or 
woods, which universally cover these plains, ore mostly scattered, 
and tho trees of a straggling, ill-leaved description, called either 
l mtonto, or Umtshanatsi (Mound), which throw little shade, 
even iu the summer season when they aro in leaf. The land, 
lieing but of slight elevation above the sea, becomes intensely 
heated by the sun, which causes a great ascent of rarefied air, 
and consequently a vacuum. Tho air from tho sea being cooler 
drifts along, and being moist, forms these heavy masses of cloud 
which, meeting no elevations in their passage westward, sail 
through an equalised temperature, and deposit none of their 
moisture until they meet tho hills, where being forced into a 
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colder stratum, they condense, ami full in the form of drizzling 
rain. Such was actually the case, oh I found when 1 afterwards 
reached the mountains. After sunset, until the early morning 
hours, a calm prevails, the sea and land becoming of equal 
temperature. 

Towards morning, the land having radiated its heat more 
rapidly than the son, is actually the colder of the two, and 
sends forth a feeble breeze, which dies away again ns the 
sun heats the earth. In the mountains plenty nearly always 
reigns; though perhaps, as was the case when 1 went past, the 
people of the plains had reaped no crops for two or three years, 
except in favoured localities. 

The route now passed out of the actual territory of the Portu¬ 
guese, which ends about lat. 22’ 50's. into the Jfanhlin, or Um- 
zila’s country. Next day I passed over a largo grassy sjioce, 
which the Ivntirs said had been at one time full of cattle, until 
Shoshongane (Manukuza) attacked and plundered them of their 
property. 1 suw the remains of old cattle kraals. There was 
on old well about 4 miles from the kraal. 

Proceeding over a sandy, bushy truct, bearing truces of the 
passage of elephants, 1 came,on the 11th of ,lunuarv,to Imboban’s 
Kraal. Matshenisa was the petty chief in charge of the district, 
and his kraal was still 12 miles more to the w est. The chief of 
the whole of Mauldin was Sifooku, or Sieonyan. 

The water at this kraal was brought from a well about 2 
miles uway, and was clear and good. The well itself was ubont 
20 feet deep, show ing a loose, chalky formation above, and a hard 
limestone below, in King blocks, iying imbedded in stuff like 
the upper debris. Wheu the water is first drawn from the well, 
though apparently clear and good, it smells most abominably; 
hut when .exposed to the air for 24 hours becomes sweet. 

There is a fine outcrop of hard limestone here, with great 
quantities of fossils, of which 1 broke off some specimens; but 
the rock itself was too tough to break, and I had no cold chisels 
to cut them out with. 

The natives here liave a novel way of hunting. They pro¬ 
cure a vegetable resin, or gum. and lav it in the paths frequented 
by the smaller nntelojies. They say that the game step in it, 
and that after a time their boots crack and become sore, and 
then they con be caught with the hand. I think a more ieasible 
explanation is that they get their feet so clogged with leave* 
and sticks that they cannot run. Mr. Dubois says that he him¬ 
self has caught game running over jiot clay after heavy ruin, 
that it is credible that they may bant in this way. 

Great quantities of different kinds of drinks are made out of 
the wild fruits, which ripen mostly at this season. One, from 
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the seed of the india-rubber creeper, is slightly acid, hut very 
palatable on a hot day, and is called Imbunga. Another, calleu 
Uintshanjowa, I think I have already described. Then there is 
that from the fruit of the water-boom, and others too numerons 
to mention. In fact, fruit in a Tonga’s mind is synonymous 
with drink, and they turn everything of that kind into it. My 
list of the wild fruits is lost. 

# There were two Albino children at this kraal, a boy and a 
girl, the latter about 15 years of age. I only mention this fact 
to remark that there are an extraordinary number of them 
amongst the Tongas in this country. 

It appears that the whole district was disturbed because its 
Zulu governor (Inhlamvogazi) was in it; which meant, farther, 
that 200 hungry Zulus were running about in all directions, 
plundering tlie Tongns; and, besides, that the chief was 
demanding tribute. The only kraal that had a goat in its pos¬ 
session was the one we were staying at, and that was only be¬ 
cause, when Inhlamvogazi’s messenger came to demand goats 
and fowls, we told him to right about face and go buck, or we 
would thrash him On the 17th I went to the chiefs kraal, and 
saw this Inhlamvogazi, the Zulu governor, and taxed him with 
stopping our rood, and so on. He denied it, and said he was 
desirous of assisting ns. He gave us a goat, and appeased our 
wrath by a smooth tougue. 

Nevertheless, we got no men, and therefore we determined to 
leave the goods to their fate, and proceed to Umzila’s by our¬ 
selves, and complain that wo could not get on. No ono was to 
be hired, or otherwise procured, to go there instead, so that we 
bud no alternative. Accordingly, on the 28th, we started alone, 
as both Umzila’s messengers, who had the general direction of 
the route, refused to leave the packages. All the baggage we 
bad amounted to ten loads, so tnat, though the usual system of 
nirriage from knuil to kraal was adopted, we made pretty good 
walking, but were, of course, oblige*! to submit in our course to 
such roundalmut ways as the bearers chose to take us. As we 
left the coast, the country, though still as flat ns ever, became 
more interesting, and the soil was apparently better. Sometimes 
dense hush was met with; but generally the country was covered 
with scattered trees, in many instances attaining to the dignity 
of n forest. Some fine families of baobab trees were passed 
almost diiilv. 

Water was extremely scarce, especially from MittJienisa’s 
westward*. In many places it is procured entirely from the 
hollows in the larger trots ; an uncertain source of supply. Con¬ 
sequently in the drier season many of the more direct paths 
between places are closed, and travellers have therefore to sub- 
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mit entirely to the natives’ guidance, though the compass shows 
that they are turning and listing about from tiny to day. For 
several days together wo had to drink the tree-water, und at 
other times the water caught off tho smoky thatch of the huts, 
which was still more horrible. 

The Tonga (common) Kafirs invariubly build their huts 5 or 
C miles from any permanent water, though in summer pools 
supply their wants more readily. In the dry seasons these pools 
evaporate; thus bodies of Umgonis, or Zulus, that roam over 
the country in the dry season, levying tribute upon the Tongas, 
aro too much encumbered by tho burden of currying water to 
stop long. They cannot make the Tongas do it for them, for 
beyond the head man of the kraal, and one woman, none are to be 
found, us they run away to distant parts of the bush until their 
neighbourhood is rid of these marauders, and then return to 
their homes again. 

We came again across much fresh elephant spoor, but saw 
nothing in tho shupe of game. Occasionally strips of tine black 
land would be passed, but as a rule the soil was red and sandy. 
We saw many outcrops of limestone-rock which would make 
respectable marble. 

Several places were infested by n large grasshopper, like a 
cricket, which lives in holes in the sand. The noiso they make 
is quite distracting at times, and the tremor they cuusc in the 
air and the ground was sometimes so great as to shake the sur¬ 
face of my mercury in the artificial horizon to an inconvenient 
degree. They oro exceedingly alert and difficult to catch, but 
with a lantern and u heavy stick I usually managed to despatch 
the forty or fifty in my immediate neighbourhood, and then 
make my observations in peace. 

Tbo 1st of February found us at Pilan’s Kraal, where they 
were celebrating a “ wake,” much to our disgust. It is custom¬ 
ary when u native dies for all his friends and relatives to the 
last degree of consanguinity to assemble and cry over his corpse. 
No matter if he is buried, and they arrive a month afterwards, 
they still cry. \\ hen the death is announced, the women imme¬ 
diately cry, “ My baboo, to, tn, ne!” und keep up a sort of lew 
song all the time, breuking out at intervaU with the “My 
baboo!” The men sit calmly bv, looking on; but the women 
keep ur> a constant howl, and every now und then run frantically 
about the knial, drugging an old piece of rag or skin (which a 
supposed to represent their clothes) in the dirt. This is kept 
up till the new moon appears, with which the wake ceases- 
They are considered unclean until thev have taken potions from 
the wizard of the district, who attends to administer them- 
Usually the beginning of the wake is plentifully supplied with 
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goats nud beer; but both these iu this district are as scarce as 
the rain. 

On the 3rd, having arrived at Umkingwa’s Kraal, they said 
we could not go direct, but must turn up to Sifook’s, as there 
was no wnter on tho other road for three days’ w alk. We caltnlv 
submitted. Tho country ugoiu became poor and sandy, thougu 
the water was better and more plentiful; but still always some 
miles distant from the kraals. 

On the 4th we arrived at Sifook’s, the head of tho Bila-Kulu 
tribe, and chief of the Mauldin. We found the kraal situate on 
the buuks of the Gabulu (not Gavuru, as the Portuguese persist 
in calling it), hit 8. 22’ 10'. In the most recent maps there are 
several considerable streams placed between this and the Sabi, 
running in sejtarate courses to tho sea direct, and which are 
entirely mythical. The Gabulu rises about the 23rd parallel 
of hit. s., and llowing parallel with tho sea, empties itself north 
of liuzarutu Island, into a place marked JIaramone Bay on the 
charts, about lat. 8. 21° 7'. Doubtless the river has been 
touched at several places by traders, and being generally within 
10 or 15 miles of the coast, was thought to be a sepurate river 
at each place, and to go straight to the sea. Thus this one river 
hus been cut up into several in tho maps. As I before remarked, 
the coast is bordered by a ridge of hills. The Gabulu, being 
merely a long reedy marsh, though deep, has no current, and 
could not force this rampart until npproacliing the Sabi, whose 
more powerful waters laid levelled tho passage, and it was thus 
enabled to find an exit. It is navigable for boats some distance 
up to the Mnkoban district, not far from here. The island of 
Bazaruta being too barren for cultivation, the inhabitants depend 
entirely upon this district for their supplies. There arc no 
rivers (lowing into the sea between Inhnmbane and the Gabula 
month, except the little stream Kita. 

On the night of our arrival we witnessed a most magnificent 
aurora australis, a very uuusual thing iu so low a lutitmle. The 
whole of the southern sky for GO’ round the pole, and more still 
towards the zenith, was of a brilliant rose-colour, with waving 
bonds of white tiiat waxed and waned alternately, and almost 
extended to tho zenith itself ut one time iu broad holts, and then 
ui narrow but more brilliant stripes. It lasted uutil the rnorn- 
liig light obliterated it. 

riie river hero is about 8 feet deep; but, with the exception 
of a small omen space in tho middle, no water is to be seen 
tor roods. It is about 70 yards wide. We noticed stages 
hero about G feet high, with* ladders to them. We were dis¬ 
cussing their use, when we saw the men and women make tires 
beneath, and ascend into the smoke to sleep. This wus to keep 
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the mosquitoes away. We did not find them at all troublesome; 
but perhaps there are seasons when they may be so. A party 
of hunters came back from the chase with several small ante¬ 
lopes killed with their poisoned arrows. The wound is simply 
cut out. The meat is quite eatable aud ^ood. If the wound is 
not cut out the meat becomes bitter, but is still w holesome. 

On the 7th of February we left SifookV, and struck to the 
west, passing through pirk-like scenery, the trees being large and 
scattered, and the sou and grass better. But it was a land of 
thirst, so much so, that we had an cxtni supply of bearers to 
carry water. On our arrival at Matiinbanyanu’s in the uttcrnoon, 
wo found that we had entered the lllenga tribe, aud tluit he 
was one of them. To our surprise the water was good, and 
(what was more remarkable) obtuined from the hollows in the 
baobab trees. There were some fine ones here. One I measured 
was 85 feet high and 35 feet in circumference; but another, 
though not so high, measured *51 feet round. The soil was red 
and sandy, and (though the climate is arid) it appeared to be 
fertile. 

It is a curious circumstance in the district that Imobabs 
generally indicate habitations. Even in those cases where there 
are no inhabitants now, traces of ancient cultivation about them 
can always be discovered. The probability is that these trees 
naturally collect in groups at distances apart, and that in this 
universally flat and bushy country they serve as landmarks, 
around wnich the natives congregate even where the water is 
no inducement for them to do so. 

The Hlenga tribe are essentially people of the bush, more so 
than any others. In most parts of it they live almost entirely 
upon meat, and are like bloodhounds in the chose. .Should on 
animal be hit so ns to drop blood, they follow it, and sleep on 
the spoor until they get it. They seem able, like vultures, to 
find meat apparently beyond human ken. Many a time I have 
had great difficulty in keeping even one to guide mo when they 
saw vultures like specks in the sky trending in straight fine* 
to carrion perlmps miles away. 

They luive an ingenious way of laming elephants, and then 
shooting them with poisoned arrows. In the elephant tracks 
they make holes about the sizo of an elephant’s foot, in the 
centre of which they plant a stake. The elephant steps upon 
it, and is lamed. The stick coming out of the ground rather 
than out of the foot, remains protruding, and of course hurts 
the animal every time he attempts to walk. He re maims, there¬ 
fore, standing until they approach and shoot him. 

On the 8th and ftth we passed over some fine undulating 
country, with u chocolate-coloured soil and magnificent grass. 
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Water was still scarce, and usually obtained from trees in the 
winter; though from the green rushy dips in the ground 
plenty could probably bo procured by digging a few feet, 
'nie crops appeared to be shrivelled up by drought, and past 
all recovery. 

We arrived at Umhazwi’s, Chief of North-east Illengii, and 
found the whole place full of Umgonis, and the poor Tonga 
Chief at his wit’s end. Nevertheless, we wero treated well, and 
had good though muddy water. As a rule, wo slept in the 
open air. 

On the 11th we slept at a kraal which got its water from one 
of those deep limestone wells that seem beyond the powers of 
the present inhabitants to dig. Apparently a superior raco once 
lived here, and left these tokens of their former presence, 
together with the rough handicrafts that the Hlengas and Man- 
dandas_nre celebrated for now; such as the manufacture of 
knives and other iron work, and of cotton-stuffs. The kraal 
was quite 1 miles from the well. 

The country continued good, with large out-crops of marble- 
like limestone, which was in one place regularly crystallised 
and well formed. 


Arriving in the evening at a kraal, we found it deserted, and 
could discover no water. Wo therefore hod to go about 24 
hours without any;—no joke with the thermometer at 108° in 
the shade, and after perspiring so freely from walking. 

On the 14th the soil became poorer, but water more plentiful. 
The country was now varied by mounds, made npjxirentlv by 
ants originally, but which were now quite couni to small hills. 
Thorns became more plentiful; the bush hiunrto having been 
thornless. Wo made a good march of 12 hours, and got 
to Inynmpambnn's Kraal, where wo had been told Messrs. 
Heningfield and Skilbeck wero staying, shooting elephants 
W e found them both in good health, anti eujoying themselves 
greatly. As we wero in want of rest, we stayed until after they 
had loft for homo on the 2nd of 3Iarch, and on the tith we Con¬ 
tinued our journey. 

1 he early mornings now became so cold that we were glad 
of a blanket, an article that had been east aside since Septemlier 
hist. A good warm coat was also found acceptable at starting 
tn the mornings. . 

A lo-milo walk, overn grassy and sandy country dotted with 
clumps of bush, brought us to the Sabi, the descent to which 
was down precipitous limestone bluffs some 250 feet in height. 
Having been so long on dreary flat«, these bluffs presented a 
pleasing contrast; lacking one another until lost in the dim 
horizon, and with the Sabi flowing between them forming a 
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fine view ; the water so blue ami its bare sandy bed so yellow; 
and the whole framed in by hills covered by forest. A pecu¬ 
liarly deep valley, with a dry gully at the bottom, joins the 
river here. The’district is called Impanzi. Umgoms live in 
the valley, so that we had no difficulty in getting fowls and 
other food, ns we had amongst tho Tongas, wno are robbed of 
everything by these Umgoms. 

The bed of the Sabi was about 1000 yards across; but the 
stream of water in it was not more than 100 brood and 4 feet 
deep; the rest of the width being sand. 

The hills on the banks of the Sabi are but slightly raised 
above the plain, and can only be ascertaimal to be so by the 
view obtained on each side, east and west, to the horizon over a 
sea of rolling bash. 

Soon after starting on the 7th we crossed tho Korwah on a 
fallen tree, which is n stream flowing from the south. On the 
8th we reached Sondnbn’s Kraal at Inyaveni, a snot well known 
from a large marsh or pond in tho Talley on this side of the 
Sabi, and bearing that name. We found here a good host, 
who gave us a sheep, and offered me u tusk of ivory, which I 
declined accepting. 

Here, for tho first time since leaving the Limpopo, our 
coffee was ground between stones. Hitherto, the conntiy being 
stoneless, the natives used for this purpose tho wooden pestle 
and mortar in which they pound their corn. 

On tho 9th we crossed the Sabi, which is here in lat. 21 
18’s., and runs apparently east. It was waist deep. It is unite 
unnaviguble; for although the bed is about a mile broad, there 
is very little water in it, being mostly sand. 

We now entered the Mandanda tribe, who extend all up the 
north bank of the river to the hills, but not much further 
north, os the Mandowa reach from Sofala to the hills. When¬ 
ever the country was well inhabited we made but little pro¬ 
gress, because the bearers only carried from kraal to kraal, and 
consequently we suffered many delays. 

The valley of the Sabi is bordered oh each side by limestone 
bluffs, ono of which is very conspicuous on the north side of 
tho river, and about 8 miles aliove the point where we crossed 
it. Onr route lay westward, not far from the Kinks of the 
Sabi; though the drainage emptied itself to the north-east into 
the Gorongosi. 

On the 11th we crosses! the source of the Upimbi, an affluent 
of the Gorongosi, and on several succeeding days drank the 
water of other affluents, thongh we did not cross or see them. 
Low rises running north-east seem to divert their water* 

towards the sea, • 
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Tho latest maps, those of Dr. Peterraonn, erroneously give 
the Gorongosi as running into the sea at Sofola. It empties 
itself into the sea at ubout lat. 20° 2S" 8., somo 9 or 10 miles 
sontli of that place. The cape at its entrance can be seen 
from the north point of Chnlnwan Island. The river is navi- 

f able for some distance; but no trade is curried on there, as the 
'ortuguese are afraid of tho Uingonis or Zulu inhabitants. 
It drains the plains between the Bosi and Sabi rivers, an area 
of about fiOOU square miles, and a poor sandy district of alter¬ 
nate hush and open grassy spots with pools of water. Game, 
including elephants, is plentiful in it Hippopotami inhabit 
the deejier pools and stretches of the river. 

Immediately on crossing the Sabi we entered the Mondanda 
tribe, who dress with the Basuto loin-leather, and file their 
upper teeth to a point On the forehead, between the eyes, 
they mark themselves with a V-shaped series of bumps, and 
also sometimes on their cheeks. 

Ju*t along our route water was extremely scarce, though to 
the left was tho Sabi, and to the right the Gorongosi We were, 
however, on account of tho necessity for bearers, obliged to 
proceed along the lino of Tonga kraals, and, as before remarked, 
these people purposely live as far away from the water as is 
compatible with existence. 

At Tibils Kraal we witnessed the making of cotton cloth. 
The cotton is an indigenous plant. Three s}iecies are found 
growing wild: one tho real cotton of commerce, another a 
creeper, and a third a small tree; all having the true leaf and 
flower of the cotton plant The yam is span by hnnd with a 
P*®°® stick, having a square piece of tortoiseshell or lead on 
til*- end. The loom (if snch it can be called) consists merely of 
« tew pronged sticks driven into the ground, and having the 
web stretched from end to end on cross-piece*. The woof, being 
wound on a stick resembling u large netting-needle, is alter¬ 
nately passed to and fro. The only ingenious part is the method 
of getting the web to cross and recross, which is done with a 
Hut stick threaded through each alternate strand, and pressed 
down to allow the woof to jiass to and fro as required. The 
manufacture is limited to making the long strips worn by the 
men as loin-cloths, li feet in length by 18 inches wide. The 
cloth u strong and coarse, but clean and white. 

n tin* 14th wo entered Tmtupi’s district, called 3Iagwasha. 
on account of the dense bush which prevails in it. This bash 
is full of untapped india-rubber creepers. Besides the dense 
' n " i nnd want of water, the most noticeable features are the 
swarms jif red ants, which literally cover the ground, being 
attracted thither by the equally plentiful white nuts ujion which 
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resist these animals. In the morning, just as we were startins, 
u leopard of some kind took a fowl from the gate, and rushed 

into the bush with it , . , _. 

Since leaving Makwakwa, near Inliambane, we had scarcely 
seen a thoroughly open Umtonto wood; and lately the bush 
had been so dense that our sticks and bonds found constant em¬ 
ployment in protecting our eyes; but on the 17th we entered 
a long stretch of open Umtonto woods, and felt quite relieved, 
and able to stretch our limbs. The barometer indicated a 
steady rise of level for the last two days, though it was quite 
imperceptible to the senses; but now we began to fancy the air 
became lighter, and at lust we were refreshed by the sight of 
high, grassy hills to tho west, about 30 miles away. This was 
the timber-clad Sipungnmbili, somo few miles beyond which lav 
Umziln’s Kraal. On the left hand was a depression, or valley, 
called Intern Inla, and on the right ridges of pebble and concrete 
limestone. The path crossed many torrent-bods, dipping to the 
left. The crojis looked splendid, and all was fresh and green. 
Here I first saw my predictions ns to rainfall confirmed; for the 
first rain fell from these masses of cumulus that daily flew over 
the face of the thirety plains below. 

We crossed tho first affluent of the Bosi, the Timbelili, no* 
standing in pools, but in tho rainy season a running streuin- 
Following this down through a fertile and well-inhabited 
country, we crossed the Murgis at the confluence of the two 
streuins, and slept at Zunuinbu'a. Tho Murgis flows directs} 
into the lkwi over a bed of trun, with eruptive dykes of smother 
igneous rock of a serpentine character. This black trap “. v *° 
is the only one visible in the district, though this rock is doubt¬ 
less the elevatiug agent, and the serpentine or phusphoritic eru|>- 
tion appears to nave broken through aud overluid it The wit 
day, after crossing a small stream, nn extremely stony rwlge ot 
porphyry and serpentine was ascended, until tho path at f 
highest point was 1500 feet above the sea, os indicated by tw 
barometer. There were peaks 200 or 300 feet higher; » 
this rid<je may be stated as between 1500 and 1S00 feet 
the sea-level. The view from the western slojte was one of t 
finest I have seen. Due west the valley seemed to open on 
into the plain, and nought but the horizou bounded tho prosper ■ 
To the north, abrupt, wooded mountains, capping each otue . 
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were seen, until closed in by the grass-dad Sipungumbili with 
its can of timber. Turning to tlio east, the ridges appeared to 
end abruptly in n densely wooded euflou, which debouched into 
the Bosi, whose abrupt and wooded banks seemed to close the 
view. Nearer at hand the broken ridge became less and less 
bushy, and ended in a rough, grassy knoll, with masses of grey 
rock in the foreground. Beneath, the valley of the Umswelisi 
lay, rolled out flat as a picture, with its meandering waters 
fringed by evergreen trees; and it looked smiling and peaceful 
in the chequered frame. Descending the ridge we came to the 
banks of the river, and slept that night nt Guegwekwi’s Kraal, 
nearly 800 feet above the sen. 

This valley of tho Umswelisi is destined some day to be one 
of the most productive spots on this side of the continent. Sugar 
and coffee would succeed udmirably here; and from its elevated 
position I believe it will bo found to be ouite healthy. 

The Mnndowa tribe, which inhabits all the hill eouutry and 
the plains as iar as Sofala, appears at one time to have' been 
very powerful, though it submitted without fighting to the Zulu 
chief ’Cnnbn, of Umsau, who fled hither from tho Zulu country 
in Chaka’s time, and who was afterwards driven out by Jlanu- 
kuza, Umzila’s father. These people have a peculiar manu¬ 
facture of coarse stuff made from the baobab bark, worked 
entirely by hand into large coverings. These are immensely 
heavy, but apparently of everlasting wear. Tho bark is steeped, 
beaten, and rubbed between the bunds until it is properly tri¬ 
turated. It is then twisted on the thigh into strings, and woven 
or plaited without mechanical aid into any sized cloth that may 
be required. 

On the 20th we crossed the Umswelisi, und ascended the 
densely bushed rise on its left bank. The Umswelisi is a fine 
clear stream, flowing over a rocky bed of porphyry and basalt. 
The flow of water was good, and would be suflicieut to irrigate 
this great and fertile flat, aud to turn mills; for which latter 
purpose its rapid fall is admirably adapted. 

The path over the range on this side of the river is 1800 feet 
above the sea, and points on it lire quite 2000 feet The forma¬ 
tion ia itiH the same, and the soil red clay. 

Descending 400 feet we crossed the Shinike River, also n 
strong, rocky stream, waist deep, and ascended the raw on the 
op(Hsnte aide. Here we found kraals, and cnltirations of 
bananas, gingelly, and cereal crops, all in tho highest state of 
productiveness. Passing two more streams, wo ascended to a 
valley-like plateau, and stopped at Makuwan’s Kraal, in the 
• twiugi district. From this kraal, 2000 feet above the ses, 
three timber-clad peaks were seen to the west, called Urobi, 

vol. xi.v. u 
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Sipungarabili, and Silimli. Behind the latter lay Umzila’s 
Kraal. Having sent to announce our arrival to the King, we 
received a meawgethat we were to remain where wo were until 
he was prepared to receive us. Having waited a fortnight, we 
sent to say that unless placed nearer to him wo should return 
home, as we were being starved here, and he was too distant to send 
to about it. Wo were at last allowed to come on to his kraal, 
situated at the sources of the Umswelisi, and called Tshaniats- 
liamn, or Nodwengu: Tshamutdiamn being its ancient and Tonga 
appellation, and the latter a Zulu innovation imitated from the 
name of the dwelling of Umpnnda, tho King of the Zulus. 

On leaving Makuwan's we crossed one stream, and ascended 
tho valley of another, until we neared its source under the 
Sipungambili Peak, and then struck across the neck 3000 feet 
above the sea. From this neck a fino view is obtained. The 
bush-covered plains, more than 2000 feet below, seemed, from 
their flatness and dark-blue colour, more to resemble sea than 
land; ami the dead level of tho horizon, more than 50 milt’s 
distant, added to the illusion. To the north a cloud-capped 
range of mountains burst upon the view, their sides appearing 
bore, and seamed with crevices. Apparently this range was at 
least 8000 or 9000 feet above tho sea-level; but, as the narra¬ 
tive will show, I afterwards discovered that it could not be more 
than 5000 feet. It is a striking landmark. Behind it appear 
other peaks, becoming more and more misty as their distance 
increases. This range is the Sita Tonga, and the highest point 
is Shimanimani, or Sihoyia’s Mountain. 

The most elevated plateau was now reached by ns, ranging 
between 3300 and 3600 feet above the sea Tbe formation was 
sandstone—red in the lower parts, resting on the igneous rocks, 
and white above. On descending a ravine I found a bluish 
and green clay shale intervening between the red sandstone and 
the volcanic rucks; those rocks being still of the usual phos- 
phoritic character, red or bluish-green, with numerous little 
round white crystalline spots throughout their substance. 

One thing that disagreeably impresses the traveller is the 
height and size of the grass growing on the slopes. So high, in 
fact, is it, that no view can ever be obtained of the country, and 
it forms quite an arched way, under which vou pass along, 
opening a putli with yonr stick anil hands. The gross seeds, 
lure javelins, descend in showers, and fill your clothes until yon 
are nearly driven mad with the itching, and blinded as well, 
thought a glass helmet would have been a useful headdress 
here. One cannot walk through it until 10 o’clock withont 
getting as wet through as if you had been through a river, the 
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Wo descended 800 foot into a ravine tliat night to sleep 
at some Mandowa huts. The next morning, descending yet 
another 400 feet (1200 in all), we crossed a stream flowing" to 
the right, and re-aseeuded the heights on the opposite side to 
•WOO feet above the sea ; passed on, descending slightly, to the 
Umswclisi again, and halted within 000 or 600 yards of Um- 
sila’s Kraal on the 8th of April, 1872. 

In the afternoon a numlier of drunken councillors came down, 
and gave mo two goats and much insolence, saying the King 
could not see us until his messenger arrived with the goods. 
In the ovcning the King sent me a present of a forty-pound tusk 
of ivory, and to my companion three small ones. We asked 
where we were to sleep, but received no nnswer, and were left 
to take shelter under the canopy of heaven. Next day a 
messenger arrived, saving that we must return to the kraals in 
the hole; but this I flatly refused to do. All the other kraals 
about being Royal ones, wo were not allowed to go to them. At 
last, on the matter being reported to the King, he issued in¬ 
structions that we were to have the assistance of all the Tongas 
to bnild huts wherever we likes], so long as it did not overlook uis 
palace. Accordingly we selected a spot near a running strewn, 
and put up a hut. Here we stayed until Saturday the 22nd of 
June, 1872, when we moved to the King's immediate vicinity 
after two months and a half of waiting. 

The latitude of Umzila’s Kraal is 20° 23's., and longitude by 
dead reckoning 32° 30' e. ; elevation by barometer and boiling- 
point 3200 feet above the sea. 

The long weary weeks at Tsamatshama were passed in forced 
idleness; for so soon as the position was fixed by observation 
nothing more conld be done. The grass was too high for suc¬ 
cessful sport, and moreover the work was too dangerous, as the 
buffaloes wounded on former occasions would he in wait for 
the hunter on the next. 

Emzilu occasionally sent over n cow or a goat; and what with 
fowls, Kafir com, meal, and honey, we managed to subsist 
t^ometimos a buffalo would bo shot, or the lions kindly provided 
us with part of one. 

Tlio view of the “Sita Tonga " range was so attractive that, 
although I knew tlint I should noi get any guide or help 
from Umzila if I asked, I determined to find my way to it. 
Having so few Kafirs, I could only tako one, who was to carry 
my sextant and mat I started on the 20th of May. Follow¬ 
ing n path loading along a ridge running north, it ultimately 
faded to nothing, and left ns the alternative of retnrning, or 
forcing onr way through gigantic grass. The only means of 
getting along was to press the grass down first, and stand upon 
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it • while tlio sarsaparilla runners distributed throughout it 
scveml vards in length, with small hooked thorns, made it 
doubly difficult thus to break through. Proceeding thus for an 
hour we struck upon a path which apparently led to some kraals 
far in the valley 1500 feet below. Luckily, as we were ubout 
making tho descent, we stumbled upon a Mandowa, who lmd 
been in a drunken sleep since the night before. lie guided as 
north-west across bv buffaloes’ tracks, until wo descended into 
tho valley of tho {Tmkurumntsi Stream—the same that wo 
crossed in the deep gorge when wo first passed up to the King s 
residence. We slept at his huts that night, and bad some 
umgoza for supper. 

Umgoza is a Kind of canary-seed plant, which, though taste¬ 
less and indigestible, makes a most intoxicating Leer. Before 
being ground into meal it is roasted to soften it, or rather make 
it more brittle, os I sup{x>se. The porridge is of a deep red 
colour. The Tongas originally grew it solely for drinking pur¬ 
poses ; but now that the Zulus rob them of their crops they 
cultivate nothing else, as it is almost uneatable, and, in fact, even 
to a Zulu, unpalatable. They nre thus less bothered by tlieir 
distinguished visitors, who would otherwise quarter themselves 
upon them until they luul eaten up everything. 

Starting next morning early, we passed ui>on tho hanks of 
the Bosi in a deep valley. The river is here bordered by steep 
precipices of sandstone aud volcanic rocks; the formation along 
the path being a red clay slate, with eruptive porphyritic rocks. 
After again losing our way and wandering about, the day drew 
towards a close. Seeing smoke across the river, wo made for it, 
and found some hunters feasting on a buffalo they had killed. 
The meat, with water from tho Bosi, made a late meal. The 
Bosi is a strong, rocky stream, knee-deep, and 30 yards wide 
even here, near its source. 

Next morning these men guided us to tho main path t° 
Umshadsihu’s Kraal, skirting the deep precipitous gorge of the 
Bosi, below a deep waterfall hard by. Bussing on, we struck up 
the east side of the Bosi towards its source, posting two or three 
little streams bursting from the high stony ridge on tho right 
hand. On tho left, across the Bosi, extended the hare grassy 

K 'ateau, gradually rising until it overhung the valley of the 
ibi, only about io miles to the west. This fine high plateau 
is totally uninhabited, though tho huts still remaining testify 
to the recent flight of the Tonga inhabitants. Turning to tho 
right over a neck, or rather along a ridge, taking a bend 
towards tho north-west, the pnth crossed the flat, and passed 
along its side, with the waters now running towards tho right 
into a large drain tliat skirted the foot of high hills bounding 
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the view eastwards. Following this valley ilown, and emerging 
on a lino plain, we came niion a stream flowing from the west 
through a gap in tho ridge which I crossed, and emptying 
itself into the Bosi. I had now descended more than iOOO 
feet; this plain being just 2000 feet above the sea. 

It immediately struck me as being admirably adapted for a 
township. At tne back, rolling hills dipped eastwards, and a 
fine strong river drained it completely, and afforded a fall for 
water supply, for irrigation, and for null purposes. This journey 
also furtner developed its suitability on ai-count of its accessi¬ 
bility from the plains. Passing on 2 or 3 miles, and slightly 
ascending, we were suddenly brought into view of a stony but 
well-inhabited valley, with a strong stream flowing along its 
bottom. Descending by an easy slojie, and occasionally passing a 
block of porphyry or serpentine, we came to the bottom amongst 
fertile fields of maize and sorghum. Thus is the Inyowtshia (or 
Inyahooxo, or Inhaoxo of the Portuguese), and was formerly 
under an independent Queen named Mnfussi, who is now subject 
to Umzila. Having no one with me from Umzila, I was almost 
refused accommodation for fear I might be running away from 
him. Ultimately, however, I was provided with one of their 
peculiar huts, built on poles about G feet abovo the ground, 
fho inside, though small, was scrupulously clean, and the floor 
was of earth laid on poles and reeds. Here I had supper on 
Kafir-corn porridge, with a relish of ground gingelly seed. As 
it is difficult even for a native to swallow porridge down 
"neat,” the sauce was the more acceptable to mo. Those 
people invariably have some relish to their farinaceous food, 
which they call “ umtshobila,” and which is more often a stewed 
rat than anything else. Their mode is to screw up a bit of 
porridge and slip it into the sauce, and then swallow it. 

In Dr. Potermiuin’s map, Inhaoxo and Mafnssi are both shown, 
but near the sea; whereas this Mafnssi und Inhaoxo (or In- 
yow tshin, ns we should pronounce it) is at least 120 miles from 
‘Sjfala. This stream or river empties itself into a larger one, 
which wo crossed next day, and which runs into the Lusiti at 
no great distance ahead. The mountains called Shimnnimaui, 
which are the higher jicaksof tho range culled Sihoyias Moun¬ 
tain, formed a grand background to the scenery of each day» 
walk, liut already I begun to feel that I had over-estimated 
their height, as I had now descended to about 1200 f<“ct above 
the sea. 

Turning to the left, or north-west, into a bushy or broken 
country, and crossing a steep ridge, we descended to some kraals 
in u most picturesquely-wooded glen, with a gurgling stream 
splashing along its sinuous course. Here they were reaping an 
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early crop. I was hospitably entertained, and had n feast of 
thick-skinned lemons, which are found in most of the valleys of 
the streams running into the Lusiti. These formed the sauce 
to my porridge on this occasion. 

While on the Lusiti we heard vague rumours of ruins existing; 
and these lemon-trees seem to warrant the supposition. 

At Tsomatshnnm, or rather nt the Jgaitdi Kraal, there is a very 
fine lemon-tree at least fifty years old. I could ascertain nothing 
definite about these ruins, as directly any inquiries were made 
the narrators immediately ceased to discuss them, or became 
aware that they were talking on a forbidden topic. 1 think 
there con bo but little doubt but that Mnhommedan ruins of the 
ancient Monomntapa's people exist between this and tho Goron- 
gosL Being in an official capacity and without attendants, I 
thought it best to desist from creating suspicions, with the hope 
of approaching the subject at some future time, when I mignt 
be better prepared. 

Bight under theShimnnimani, in one of the most picturesque 
spots that I have seen in .South Africa (and I have seen mwt 
of them), 1 found Imboougwan’s Kraal. Imboougwan is the 
Zulu governor of the district around Sofaln, and tuo terror of 
the Portuguese. Bis late removal to this place has relieved the 

Sofalans ” from a constant tremor of fear that used to possess 
them. lie gave me nothing to eat, and put mo into a huuter’s 
temporary suanty to sleep; I therefore arose in tho morning 
with an unpleasiug lightness about the stomach, and in no 
enviable temper. He came down to haveu look ut the English¬ 
man, upon which I sj>it upon the ground (a dire insult), and 
called him every ill Kafir name I could think of, and walked 
off. Ho hallooed nfter me, “ Here, white man; there are a few 
hippopotami in the Lusiti; they are my cattle; vou must not 
shoot them.” I replied that I would shoot every one, and 
marched on. 

A mile from tho kraal we struck the Lusiti, a fine large 
stream, flowing over a bed of boulders. Passing up the hank 
about 2 miles, wo reached tho confluence of the Haroni Biver 
with it; tho Lusiti taking a great lend here to tho left, and 
apparently coming through tho hills in a westerly direction, and 
the Haroni coining from the north or north-west along the side 
of the Shinianimani, from whence it takes its rise. Behind the 
Shimuninmni another great peak—Gundi-Inyonga (Shnve-tbe- 
Moon) is seen. I fancy the Lusiti takes its rise in that moun¬ 
tain. A finer scene than the Shiinaiiimani can scarcely 
imagined. 

I had now descended to between 1100 and 1200 feet abort 
the sea. This mountain then shot up quite 3500 feet above me 
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in a sheer wall. I went up the Ilaroni Valley some distance, 
crossing the Lusiti and Ilaroni at their confluence; but seeing 
the gigantic precipices and confused moss of mountains auil 
rocks, I came to the conclusion that a month’s or six weeks’ 
hard work would only make a commencement of their complete 
exploration. I therefore determined to leave that field for tho 
future operations of myself, or for some more fortunate explorer. 
To say that this piece of country is full of interest is but ex¬ 
pressing a tame opinion of its geographical and geological 
features. I consider this peculiar basin of mountains as forming 
the source of the Bosi, one of the most interesting problems of 
modem geography. 13y its proper exploration a knowledge 
will be obtained of vast regions of healthy country closely 
adjoining the Port of Sofala; and if taken in hand by Portugal, 
and offered to emigrants on some liberal scale, it would im¬ 
mediately abolish the native difficulty for ever in Southern 
Mozambique, and form a source of wealth and commercial 
activity to Portugal, such as she has not known since tho days 
of those heroes who founded her colonial empire, of which ouly 
the fragments remnin to her now. 

If the streams descended to tho plains in a direct couree to 
the sea, it would be imjxwsible to ascend this plateau without 
gigantic road-works; but these affluents of the Lusiti run north, 
and descend so gradually, that even railway works could bo 
successfully carried up them as far as to Tshamatshama and the 
highest points of the pluteati. The Bosi breaks through tho 
ridge more directly eastwards, and is quite inaccessible. The 
Umswelisi Valley may be more practicable; but I have not 
explored it. Artillery and transport waggons could bo taken 
up the Lusiti and the Inyowfehin Valley with little or no diffi¬ 
culty. Having once ascended the plateau, the broken country 
i* so narrow that it could bo cleared by shelling from the 
heighta. 

On the 27th of Hay, having ascended to the foot of the Shima* 
niruani, I slept on the banks of the Haroni Hirer, lat. (by ob¬ 
servation) llr 56' r. This can, therefore, be marko 1 ns “ Erskine’s 
furthest in 1872." 

I found Iinboougwan’s hippopotami asleep, and had a fine 
shot at 20 yards; but though I hit them I did not get any. I 
en«ily made tho camp again in four days from Slumanimani- 
Uuizila’s new kraal is in a boo line distant from the following 

places as under noted:— 

From Lydenborg . . about 345 miles. 

Zoutptilisberg . ,. 174 n 
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From Capo Town 
„ Pnrban . 

„ Dclagoa Bay 
„ Iuhambane 
„ Chuluwan 
„ Sofala . 

<juillimun 
„ Senna . 

„ Tcte 
„ Ijjike Xgami 


about 111K) miles. 


n tt 

„ 250 „ 

„ HO „ 

„ 125 „ 

300 „ 

„ 250 ( , 

260 „ 
680 „ 


The two nearest points, Sofala and Chuluwan, also a (Tori 
the greatest facility of approach in every way, and with le.*s 
physical difficulty thun any other. The bar at Sofala is a great 
obstruction to the port It must be borno in mind that all 
domestic animals die from some mysterious poison taken in on 
the bushy plains; though only a small percentage of donkeys 
are lost. Camels and elephants have not been tried, Tiio 
low country is healthy during July, August, September, ami 
October; so that in these months Eurof>ean forces couM 
traverse them. Chuluwan is a safe and convenient harbour, 
and offers waterway some distance into the interior, where tbo 
country is open and freo from swamps, und is altogether a very 
desirable “point d’appui." Large running streams can be fol¬ 
lowed quite up to the mountains. IWmhI is sometimes too 
plentiful, though the denser bushes could be avoided, and the 
route taken through park-like country. There is no scarcity 
of grass, so that fodder need not be carried. In fuet, a country 
more adapted to easy conquest by Europeans could scarcely h® 
found; and when once on the plateau n climate sujierior to 
that oi Europe prevails. The country can also be entered with 
transport animals from the back or west side, traversing Umz- 
ligasvs country. 

Umzila has no regular army; but the Zulu or Umgoni ac¬ 
tion of his people are divided into regiments, und duly officered. 
They are not called out for drill at regular periods as tho 
Zulus are, but only for action when war is threatened. H' 1 ' 
only attempt at regular movement is the arrangement of dif¬ 
ferent companies into a mass, or sort of phalanx for charging 
purposes. They are kept compact by the indunos, or captain-, 
making a plentiful use of the stick, which is applied to any part 
of the body that is open to a blow. They do not keep step* 
hut run along like so many ants, making a somewhat similar 
hissing noise that largo ant armies do when disturbed. Such a* 
can nfford it, are clothed in loose skins, feathers, tails of the 
blue gnu, and also thut of domestic cattle; but the greater put 
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can only muster a few pieces of goat-skins to hang round tho 
neck, the elbows, and knees. 

An army of our own southern Zulus is an impressive sight, 
but these, their degenerate kinsmen, make a sorry figure in 
their war dress. 

On Thursday, the 18th of July, at 8.37 A.M., an earth¬ 
quake from tho north-west passed by to the south-east. The 
ground did not shake much, but there was a loud rumbling 
noise. It lasted three minutes. The next rooming, at 4.11 
the shock was repeated. We were asked by Umzila if we 
caused it; I wished to say it was the growl of the Government 
at our waste of time, but my companion advised otherwise. 
I therefore replied that I knew no more about it than ho did. 

It would be wearisome to detail the ridiculous behaviour of 
these people; so I shall jwss ou to say that I announced my wish 
to return to Natal via Zoutpansbcrg, and asked for carriers. The 
King consent^; and it was arranged that Mr. Dubois, with tho 
ivory, should pass out via Inhambane and the sea route, whilst 
I returned by land. On further inquiry, Umzila requested 
that I would alter my determination to go via Zoutpansbcrg, 
and go by Lydenbtirg, on account of tho great scarcity ol water 
on the former route. I could not but consent 

On the 30th, I started for home. 

In consequence of the system of carrying from krnal to knurl, 
it took me nvc days to reach Maluugu's Kmal. The rente I took 
from Umzila's passed down tho “Zone” 1 alley, descending 
from the Silindi Mountain, passing dow n the stream until neur 
its junction with tho Shinike, sleeping the first night at Injaka- 
zan’s Knurl. Next day wo crossed the Shinike rivulet, and 
then passed over another ridge iuto the valley of another stream 
(lowing down to tho Umswelisi. I crossed the Umswelisi near 
Inyagufclln’s Kraal about 5 or 8 miles above my upward route, 
and then passed a small stream flowing to tuo left into tho 
Umswelisi. and slept at Ilhrmbula’s Kraal. 

Here I shot two does of a new species of hartebeede, called 
nondo. 

After passing over a ridge of porphyry, I crossed two small 
streams flowing to the right iuto the Umswelisi; and on the 
third day came upon a ridge of pebbles bordering th*- valley of 
the Subr here at about 10 miles distant, showing tluit at one 
time either the Sabi, or an arm of the sen of great extent, rolled 
between these ridges. From the masses of pebbles completely 
rounded and wator-wrom, and forming hills, it would seem that 
nothing but the roll of the ocean eotud account for them. 

The country, after descending the mountains, assumed its 
flat bushy character, with a rod sandy soil. 
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Hitherto, my companion’s notes have furnished dates ; but 
henceforth I can only write from unassisted recollection. I p 
to UmzOa’B Kraal I laid down my route on a map, on a soalo 
of 8 miles to an inch, which was saved when my notes were 
lost; hot the route now depends solely on memory, and was 
only written in mv note-books, and not mapped out. The 
books are lost as before remarked; necessarily the account 
henceforward will be less exact, and more general even tlian it 
has hitherto been, which is also less methodical und detailed 
than it would have been had I saved my copious journals. 

On the fourth day we slept at a kraal in the bush, and on 
the fifth got to Halungu'a. This Malungu was ordered by 
I’mzila to furnish me an Umgoni, and to proceed himself also 
as far as Donduli, on the L jialuli, or Oliphnnt’s Iliver. He 
could not be found for five days; but at last turned up, and we 
started. 

Arriving at a kraal in the evening, where we intended to 
sleep, we were much annoyed by the tsetse flies which aboundt-d. 
Nevertheless, there were many dogs at the kraal which had 
been born and bred there. 

Leaving next morning early, wo reached the Sabi about 
mid-day. As the country ahead was reported to be a land of 
famine, I stopped to shoot some game, and bagged two water- 
bucks the first day, and two the next. I found the river her© 
liordered on this side by bluff-like ridges of limestone and pebble. 
In many instances, only isolated hills remained to testify to 
the great denuding action that hiul formerly taken place. The 
bush was that called Umtshanatsi (Munani of the Matabili), 
and here mostly in tall open woods. Tne Sabi differed little 
from its ap(>earance lower down, except thut per hap there was 
a little less water in it; though 1 think even this deficiency 
was oidy apparent and not real, os the river receives no affluents 
of any moment between this and Sondabo’s. The sandy bed 
was quite a mile wide, and the water about knee deep, divided 
into several channels, and altogether perhaps amounting to 
300 feet across. A heavily-timbered island marks the spot of 
my crossing. 

Along tho valley on the north side many pools are feud, 
which contain saline water. Tho natives resort from far at*' 1 
near to manufacture the salt. The process followed is to scoop 
out the muddy surface, where the efflorescence is most plenti¬ 
ful, dissolve it, aud boil off tho water until the salt only » 1‘-‘fl¬ 
it is then whiter and purer than one would expect from it* 
rough manufacture. . . 

I was informed that if I started early in tho morning 
should get to the confluence of the Lundi with the 8ubi about 
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mid-day. I therefore judge it to be about 10 miles above this 
point. I remember the result of cross observation by stars 
north and south placed this part of the river in lut. 21 1J 8-« 
agreeing pretty closely with the latitude of Sonduba’s lower 
down. I Relieve, however, that between these two points the 
river attains a still more southerly latitude, perhnps as much as 
21° 25'. 

The route pursued was calculated daily by traverso tables, 
and checked by latitude; but beyond the recollection tlrnt it 
did not doviato much from duo south until it readied the 
Limpopo, I nm not able now to be more exact Occasional 
latitudes I recollect and shall state; but the greater part have 
escaped my memory. I, luckilv, ran niv pencil dail) o»er a 
small map of Petermann’s that I had with me, and thus identi¬ 
fied some latitudes which I remember by the names marked on 
that map; the errors of it serving to fix some points m m) 
recollection. Tliis map I also lost; but the exorcise of marking 
it fixed the points somewhat better on my memory than would 
otherwise have been the case. ... , 

Crossing the Sabi, I stayed another day to shoot, and killed 
a water-buck. I also saw sable, antelope, and imjialn. There 
wus plenty of spoor of elephants, buflaios, gnus, and elands, as 
well as of rhinoceroses. 

The right or south bonk of the Sabi hero is quite unin¬ 
habited, the I lion go* purposed)' avoiding tho vicinity of water; 
so tliat tho Umgonis muy not make resting-places of their 
kraals. , 

On leaving tho Sabi, we entered a red sandy country, covered 
with dense bush. It is needless to rojieat again and again that 
the country is flat; for since crossing tho U ms welisi, and lea Ting 
tho mountains behind, the whole of tho laud is os level as the 
ocean, having nearly everywhere red sandy soil until the 
I.impopo is reached. ... . . , 

leaving these people, who were living in the bush, wo arrived 
at Mandundari’s Kraal, and still passing among dense deciduous 
woods wo passed on to Hidata’s Kraal. Here tho de nse both 
ends, and alternate woods of Uintonto or Umsimbiti prevail, 
tho Umtunto generally growing on tho more white sandy foj , 
and the Umsimbiti invariably growing on the deepest red soi • 

After leaving Halata's. we struck west for a few miles, ano 
slept at PagadTs Kraal; and it was not until Urn next day 
that we crossed the Umhlanganini and ilahunjo. No rock or 
stone was visible until we neared tho Mahunjo Itivcr, niter 
crossing tho Umhlanganini. Near it a coarse red sandy sort o 
ironstone crops out. Tlie Umhlanganini is totally destitute o« 
water on the surface, though wells dug in its bed reach water o 
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good quality. The Mahunjo Rivor was now reduced to a few 
isolated pools at long intervals; but from the mud und its 
general appearance 1 nave no doubt it runs for the greater part 
of the year. 

At the Mahunjo we stayed with peoplo m the bush. It is 
the practice of the Hlengas to desert their kraals during the 
dry season, au«l seek some spot in the bush near perennial water 
frequented by game. They there live entirely on meat mid 
the root of an evergreen shrub, called umtshungutsi, from 
which they also manufacture n drink, tasting like sugar ami 
water. Tho root when used for food is pounded into a coarse 
meal. 

Seeing none of those largo wooden mortars used by the 
natives for the purpose of rounding their corn, or stones to 
grind it with, I was led to inquire now they triturated it. I 
was shown holes in tho ground which they had artificially 
hardened with ant-heap earth that apparently contains so much 
lime and sand in its composition as to form a perfect cement. 
In these holes, with a pestlo of umsimbiti (African iron-wood) 
they were enabled to pound the com I carried into fine meal, 
without even filling it with grit as might be expected. 

Umsimbiti now prevailed even in dense forests for a mile or 
two at a stretch. 

Leaving these parts, we struck the Ugwegwutsi River, now 
only standing in pools: but found tliat the people had heard 
of our approach and hod run awav. 

Leaving this river, I struck the Umtshefu, and found some 
people under Muhonti (not him of Makwakwa) in the bush. 
The next day, going along down the river, we passed his deserted 
kraals, and found Elk-mum Si in bn also in the bush oil the same 
river. This Iukoman Simba is the Quamba Assimbn of Peter- 
mann’s map. The mistake in the name occurred thus: a native 
on being asked where shall we sleep, would answer “Qua." or 
•“ Gwu.” Man Simba, short for “ Gw* Eikoman Simba,” the 
“ Qua,” or “ Gwa," being the word “ at ” or “ be.” Petermann’s 
position appeared to be correct; for though I did not reach ha 
kraal it was not far off. 

Leaving this, we struck across some very open country with 
Umtshanntsi woods, beinsr the head of a series of open 

X ts dmining to the U'Luize river to the east, and -tilled 
bun yin. or open country, and came to the Uingorbu Hirer, 
very salt, and now standing in stagnant pools. Much limestone 
lined all these pools, and they glistened with the white efflor¬ 
escence of soda salts. Here we fonnd Siserki, who I believe » 
identical with Schiqueta of Petermann’s map on tho route of 
Santa Anna Montauha. He was living in the bosh apparently 
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on the exact spot where Petermann's Schiqneta is; but he told 
mo his krual was about 30 miles to the west. 

Next day I went to these people’s camp, and on the next 
following made a long march to a well near a deserted kraal. 
Wc were forced to go ou next morning to Invantshytshy’s 
Kraal. The bush was still Umtonto and UmsimbitL Inyant- 
shytsby gave me a small tusk. Of course 1 returned him 
suitable presents. Leaving this, we slept at Inyarigormi’s 
Kraal, where they were "waking" over the death of a young 
man just killed by a buffalo. Next day we passed through 
Umtshonatsi woods and found the dr)' torrent beds dipping to 
the west, towards the Limpopo, all the minor rivers hitherto 
crossed draining south-eastwards and ultimately forming the 
U’Luize river marked by Petermann. We again slept at a 
kmal, and next day soon after starting came to the commence¬ 
ment of an nncient bed of the Limpopo, as was shown by 
masses of water-worn pebbles. The bush or forest was now 
very tall and open, nnd tlio descent quite perceptible. About 
mid-day we reached the edge of the rises tliat border the river¬ 
bed, and saw stretched out below us the open grassy valley, the 
heavy evergreen timber skirting the stream and the river itself. 
A considerable rise was visible beyond it to the right, and to 
the left down its course on this side was another high land¬ 
mark, with nlmost precipitous sides of recent red stone, covered 
with Umsimbiti bush. 

On entering the evergreens bordering the river, we found 
peiiple onguged in collecting a cherry-like fruit called 
" Inhlanspha " which drops from these trees when ripe. It has 
a sweet mealy taste, and contains two long seeds. The natives 
dry them in the sun, after squeezing out the seeds, and then 
pound the fleshy parts into meal, which is made into porridgo 
or drink; very 'palatable. As the fruit whilst drying gets fly¬ 
blown, it is about as full of maggots as rice soup is of nco. _ It 
the skins of the uncooked fruit are eaten in any quantity, 
violent attacks of windy colic ensue. I suffered terribly from 
it. On cooking the fruit in tho ashes and carefully rejecting 
the skins 1 found no ill results. Another fruit also found along 
the rivers and growing on a large tree, called Umtonna, is also 
eaten and is very refreshing, tasting like fruit jelly- During 
the season of these fruits tlio natives eat nothing else, *o as to 
save their corn. Those natives who live away from the river 
res* <rt to it from great distances to collect these fruits. 

We crossed the river to some kraals. It is about a mile 
wide, but mostly sand, tho water being confined to about 300 
feet broad and 2 feet deep. This place is called Mutsaraba, 
after the Tonga chief thereof, and is a well-known locality. 
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For the information of sportsmen I will' add tlmt it is the 
beginning of the game country. Even at the kraal good sport 
is to be had. Hippopotami are in the river, Giraffes, elands, 
koodoos, sassabyes, zebras, wild-pigs, gnus, and rhinoceroses ore 
found in tho adjoining bush. A few miles below the kraal they 
literally swarm. Nowhere in this port of Africa have I seen 
so much game. Game in Africa is not universally distributed. 
It is only found in localities perhaps accidentally discovered, as 
this place was by me. 

Elephants also drink at the river, and if followed up ener¬ 
getically are sure to be found. The Tabi or Lehlnba, on 
affluent’of the Upaluli, is about the southern limit of this game 
country. I shot a sassabve, a zebra, and a waterbuek, and 
wounded several gnus, sassabyes, and zebras. Imrnla, rooi- 
bucks or pallahs, abound in troops, but (as is usual with this 
kind) are exceedingly wild. One nmy often come upon them 
unawares, and thus procure them, but if they once see you 
pursuit is useless. There are no great physical obstacles to 
overcome in getting here from Lydenburg. Doubtless now 
that the Zulu country is shot out this will become the favourite 
resort of English sportsmen. With some difficulty we pro¬ 
cured some com here. Next day on my way I shot a water- 
buck, and could have bogged several head of game had my 
ammunition not been so scant. Wo mnde a good march, and 
put up at some deserted kraals on tho bank of the river. 

At Mutsambu I first began to suspect an error in my former 
determination of the latitude of “ the meeting of tho waters ” of 
the Upaluli and Limpopo, called Mahlangini by tho natives. 
For I fonnd Matsambu oy cross star observation to be in 1st. 
23" 27' 8., and therefore os tho former point wns formerly deter¬ 
mined to be 23 3 34' the river must eitner take a great easterly 
course or the latitude of the confluence be in error; in pissing 
along it was found to flow nearly due south, and intermediate 
latitude confirmed my opinion that an error of the original 
position of the meeting of the waters must exist to a consider¬ 
able extent 

Leaving Matsambu, we made a good march, but found no 
people along the river, und therefore put up in the bush. | n 
the early morning many of the Ingimangu monkeys were dis¬ 
covered in the trees. Taking my rifle I made a capital shot 
and knocked one over. The next day, crossing the river jus* 
below a conspicuous red sandy rise, we soon reached a kraal. 
We now slept nightly at ‘kraals, and found tho country 
well inhabited. On the fifth day after leaving MatsainW 
I came upon a pool deep enough for hippopotami, and found 
some. * 
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M e stayed a day hero to shoot. On the next day an easy 
walk brought us to “the meeting of the waters." Hero mv 
latitude observation by the sun gave -4 8' 8., and tho eheelt 
by two stare north and south confirmed it. My ISOS determi¬ 
nation is evidently, therefore, erroneous, being lat. 23 34's., 
that is to snv, this point is 34 miles more to the south than I 
formerly placed it I Bud that an error in the reading of 
tho entry in mv journal fully accounts for it, as I took “over¬ 
lapping rising "’to mean the’lower instead of the upper limb; 
malting the necessary correction they botli agree perfect^. 
Tho former determination depended upon a meridian altitude 
of the sun repeated next dav, in which a similar error of reading 
occurred. This error is fully established by three separate and 
distinct observations nowin 1872 ; one by the meridian altitu e 
of the sun, one bv the meridian ultitude of the star south, one 
by the meridian altitude of tho star north. Moreover, dai it 
determinations along tho Upaluli, being lat 23 ■>», - . 

23° 55' s„ and the Ulongwi hills in 23’ 56, place this point 
beyond further doubt, and demonstrate that I made a consider¬ 
able error in my former determinations: though the observation 
is entered in my printed 1868 journal, it was calculated impro¬ 
perly. All my other 1868 determinations were confirmed by 
subsequent observations in 1871 and 18i2; this one alone 
showing any error. This demonstrates the necessity for a 
traveller using cross stellar latitudes in preference to single 
solar ones. Moreover, the dreadful heat and glare at mid-day 
on land almost forbids the traveller using the sim. 1 he incon¬ 
venience of the delay at mid-day for the solar observation also 
argues against it. 1 stayed at the meeting of the waters a 
whole dav purposely to establish this fact. I placed its former 
longitude by dead reckoning in 33’ 42”, which depended on 
Lyuenburg being in long. 31° SO" e. In mv present journey l 
have moved it to 33° 2 —I believe that that town is more 
westerly in long. 30’ 37' E., so (bv Petermann’s last map it is 
removed to long. 30° 44' E.) that this longitude would undergo a 
similar movement westwurd together with Mancha, and mv 
routes, and also tho confluence of other important rivers, such 
as the Limvubu, Inwinisi (Nnanetsi), Ac., Ac. I suspect even 
tin; present, 1872, longitude of Schoemansdal to be too e aste rly. 
It depends simply on Mauch’s usual method of dead reckoning 
carried up from Potchefstroom, or Pretoria. These longitudes 
sadly require to be fixed, but I had not tho necessary instru¬ 
ments, or even practical experience, or dexterity sufficient to 
do if 
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I have formerly described the richness of the land at this 
i.lace which, indeed, is universally the case m the alhiviul 
Skv of the Limpopo. The limestone and pebble roes that 
2 the Sabi arc‘again found here; and our next days 
march up the river discovered them m greater proporbw* 
m height and more pebbly in composition; in fact hillsof 
lobbies, the stones being generally larger than a turkeys eg. 
? r ouu d uo real granite amongst them. Quart^gneua, eonte, 
porphyry, and basalt were their main conijioneiits. 1 ho country 
became now slightly undulating, though still bushy. Away 
from the river Umtshanatsi (Mopam) woods prevailed , but 
along tho river minosas and some evergreens arelouncL 

On the third day after leaving the meeting of the waters, wo 
arrived at Donduli, which is really only two easy days wahe 
distant from that point. The country on the north of the 
Upaluli, and from Matsambu downwards, is inhabited by ttie 

The*Chief of Dondnli, Sifumlmta, w as the man who had to 
furnish me with bearers to go to Natal; but, as I formerly 
stated, M aliung n having turned back, we anticipated some d» - 
liculty. Sifumbata said he would discuss the matter. Alter 
talking three davs, ho came to the conclusion that I should nave 
the men. On storting, though, we found all the kraals deserted, 
tiie people luiving run off to avoid tliis levv. M o went alo fc 
slowly, picking up one man here and another there. t °ming 
to our resting-place, we found it like u cattle-kraal, from 
great herds of buffaloes found there. My hunters shot out. 
Next day we made Sifumhuto’s indium, or secretary s kraal, 
and here procured all hut two of our complement of bearers. 
Next morning we started, crossed the Upaluli, now bordered 
rocky lulls of rounded pebbles, and occasionally precipitoi 
porpnyritic rocks ; and recrossed again. Hero is, perhaps t 
best considerable rocky hill on the river. It is covered " 
Umsimbiti bush; I have christened it “ Reeves’ Mount, as m 
unfortunate friend Reeves turned back here in LJk, 
thence sent me some of the luxuries of civilization, lie J ' 
wards (In 1870) near Zoiitpnusberg met with his deatti , 

gun accident. „ . . . j 

We slept at Mahungu’s Upaluli Kraal that night, aud *? .. 
the Dondulans feasting on crocodile, which they catch by 
ing a stick tied in the centre. sSTlie crocodile gulps the « • 

and on the string being pulled the stick strands **0*8 
entrails or gullet, aud he is captured. Here my banter 
another buffalo. The country was now becoming quite M 
mid stony, and the banks of the river were bordered • ‘ 
cipitons rocks. Open deciduous woods still prevailed. 
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The limestone bind's hitherto skirting the river below 
Malningu’s now ceased, and the country became stony and 
undulating, or even hilly. As 1 can now be precise by having 
my note-book from this date, it muv bo as welt to state that I 
left Mahnngu’s Kraal on Sunday. September 15th, and crossed 
the Upalnli to the left bank. The bed is here about a mile 
and a half across, but the stream of water was not more than 
80 yards broad and about 2J feet deep. When I describe the 
depth of these African rivers, it must not be understood to be 
that depth ull through ; but generally in some narrow channel, 
usually, tortuous in the extreme, and often entirely barred by 
sand to within a few inches of the surface. The bed of this 
river is here pebbly, with sand. On either hand are low bushy 
hills, and on the north, or left bank, a small extent of rei 
precipitous porphyritic rock, called jingivin, which forms an 
upland mark on the river. Striking slightly away from the 
river, we ascended the hills, which proved to be about 300 feet 
above it. They are apparently entirely composed of water- 
worn pebbles. In some places these pebbles are so assorted in 
sto, and so evenly and thickly spread over the surface, that it 
might be supposed they had boon laid out by art and not by 
nature. The prevailing precipitous rocks along the river, and 
the occasional outcrop along the route, appear to be composed 
of porphyry, showing that the pebbles are merely a superficial 
deposit tom from the neighbouring rocks, and rolled and 
triturated by a vast ocean. These pebbles are usually of the 
prevailing rock, but many are of gneiss, basalt, quartz, and 
different varieties of porphyry. Granitic pebbles alone seemed 
"anting. On ascending to the higher ground and plateaux, 
the |iehbles give plnco to ongulur fragments of clinkstone por¬ 
phyry, generally of one size, about a foot square, and usually 
oblong. The walking then was extremely disagreeable, and 
even more so than over the pebbles. Passing on, wo began to 
descend to the Tab! River, and found the rocks still larger und 
more angular, and consequently the labour of walking in¬ 
creased. Though a much-travelled path was pursued through¬ 
out. this did not much mitigate the evil. Aliout 8 miles on a 
large outcrop of this jtorphyritic* rock was reached, in the hol¬ 
lows of which good water was found, which is jtermanent. The 
recks are called Mat&bin. After pissing tliis place, tlie path 
crossed a very flat country, with Umuhanotsi wood* and grass, 
and descended by a very "rocky path to a dry torrent-lied, called 
Muntiwin (breckwh), which had a little stagnant water in the 
hollows. On the right hand were some conspicuous rocky 
lulls, railed U’Longwi, whence this torrent takes its rise about 
4 miles off. The path, then taking a southerly direction, ltd 
VOL. xlv. b i 
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ovor a stony rise and turned back towards the right, descend- 
tothe Rubi River, which was nowin sight, and appred to 
* vnst bed of green reeds. This Tabi River is also called 
I -ehlaba by tlio Basutos, or Mavithas farther up. A path 
skirtin'* tho river was stmek, and pursued up until it pissed 
up under tho high precipitous sides of the U Longwi rocks which 
overhang tho river; and on emerging into the more open 
countryf turned sharply to the right, and asceuded the hill over 
the rocks. A short, sharp climb brought us to the kraal of 
Sisani Mashali, a Mavitha or Basuto, almost on tho to^ U 
W as bv tho barometer, MOO feet above the river, and p»o a 
fine view of it and of the surrounding country, laid out like a 
map below. The surface appeared of a red colour from the drj 
grass, and was dotted with stones and bush, but flat To the 
north-west, three isolated hills were viable, called Igota, 
It-hali. and Kaleka. The Tobi flows under them. They are 
distant about 30 miles. The view from the top of the hills, 
which are still about 100 feet above the kraals, 1100 feet above 
the sea, and 400 above the plain, comprised three-quartern ot 
the horizon, which appeare almost as level as that of 
To tho west, the country appears more undulating, and in me 
extreme distance a small elevation douotes tho I Irukensberg 
near the Mallatsi River, and tho point where I descended those 
mountains in 1868. The Tabi supplies about one-third of tht 
water of the Upalnli, and is a strong, rapid, rocky stream, rising 
in the country called Spelunken by the Boers, being 
easterly lace of the Drakensberg, near SclioeuiansdaL f 
This" Basuto Kraal is the only one for many days warn 

around this spot. , . 

Bp tho river towards the Berg there are no people ior 
five days’ walk; and towards the north-west, four. 

On the latter route are the peoplo of Umjaji, a S'* 

tributary to Umzila. Adjoining him to tho west is JMMb J ‘ 
Basuto Queen, of whom I wrote in my 1808 joumaL > !<» *■■ 
east, uliout a day and a half’s walk, is Imbonduuas^place. 
On my 1868 rout.-, farther southwards, about eight days 
is Del ago* Bay mid Ixircnzo Marques. The eountry has wen 
depopulated by Umzila’s armies, and such Bosutos as h 
in it conceal themselves amongst the precipitous rocks m 
peculiar hills ri-ing so abruptly from the plain. Due west 
this is a low isolated hill distant 15 miles, called Is>wub,» P- 
lnndmark. During the day we J Kissed the spoor of 
and rhinoceroses, and saw impulas,quaggas, elands, ami gim 
On the 17th of September we left Sisam’s and croew* ^ 
Tabi finding it waist deep, rapid, and about 40 JJW" .jj 
B y uative accounts, the confluence of tho Tabi and the l P“ 
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bears from this kraal south, 50'’ E., distant 8 miles. Wo struck 
south-west to cut the Upaluli. 

We made a move on the 19th, though tho weather was 
threatening. We passed Timba Mati, and forded a streamlet 
just above it. Clambering over tho rocks, wo encamped just 
bevond them. 

We crossed several dry torrent beds, and next day we crossed 
tho affluence of the Imbnbati River, which has the same sandy 
character as it has above where I crossed it in 18H8. The 
country near tho rivor was very rocky, with hills bordering it 
on either hnnd. I .urge quartz reefs and basaltic dykes broke 
up the stream into rapids and Islands. In many places tho 
route passing along the rivor wound round largo mosses of 
igneous rocks, consisting of quartz and a kind of quartzose con¬ 
glomerate of mica. In many instances this latter rock was 
entirely black, and would answer to the German term schwura- 
glimmer. Gneiss and mica schist abounded. 

On the 20tli, at 7 miles on the stage, a pair of huge rocks in 
the river were passed, looking like elephants drinking. 1 hare 
culled them “ Elephant Rocks." These rocks are at the foot 
of a long series of swift rapids, about 3 miles long. At the 
bend of them, on the left bank, is a well-marked hill having a 
solitary round rock resting on its crest; this I have named 
“ RawUnson’s Cap,” after the President of our Geographical 
Society. The river above is less rapid and broken, but still 
contains masses of rock and broken water. The rocks here are 
entirely quartzose. Tho river henceforward is a broken and 
rocky torrent; so that it is not necessary to repeat the descrip¬ 
tion. It is quite impassable for any beast of burden, and 
altogether impracticable as u rood. The country on either 
hand, 5 or 6 miles from the river, is flat and unobstructed 
by rocks, with open deciduous hush, and practicable for a 
vehicle. 

We now saw the peaks of tho Drakensberg to tho south-west 
quite plainly. The banks of tho river were now so precipitous 
that we had some difficulty in finding a suitable place for 
onr camp. Ultimately, wo settled down in the dry bed of a 
torrent. 

The lions collected urouud us during the night, and kept up 

deafening roars. 1 stayed here next day to dry tho skin of a 
lion which I had shot. Latitude by a Aoaiku on Meridian, 

24° 6’ h. 

On the 22nd we struck across a ridge that fi»c«l the river 
towards the north, und found a rocky, bnshy country, with 
much quartz. The river is now reduced to a* mere mountain 
stream, with mnny (roe-stumps and debacles. 

I 2 
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An l.mir after starting wo passed over the Sorghobili lliver 
of tuv teGS journey, hero standing in pools amonpat the rorki. 

but biehor ip the water is entirely hHden by sand. and only 
but big P .. . -jj 0 n)llte taken kept about 2 mile* 

tn .ho rivclteta'.b, «,ly ( »rt of the diy .....1 ot »WJ 

4 mile, upon it «0 l»^"l » >"|«“r h'H. of “>l.d 
an evergreen tree growing on the summit; a good lun.linar 
I ml let! it “ Hoar Head," from its remarkable appearance. 
Ahen 1 Mashishinianis hills were seen, a precipitous rocky ridge 
running out from the Drakensberg, and apparently turnup 
the Upululi westwanls. Finding the country becoming mom 
rugged and broken we preferred to return to tho nver Afr 
conlingly we struck dowu n stream lending to the I paluli 

^We passed the deserted kraals of Sumbani, and after passing 
through a precipitous gorge, here contining the river,and cro»- 
ing a small perennial stream, we put up for the night, !*»*■ 
24° <“ 8., by cross observation of a Aquilm and a Pavonis. 

On the 23rd, immediately at starting wo crossed the LUngo- 
shomera River, the Umtasera or Dmtasiti of my 18 b 8 journey, 
and found some limestone capping the rocks along its hanks. 
It is n strong stream with a sandy bed, and rocks occasional^ 
obstructing its passage. We then struck acre* some quartan* 
hills, to avoid the broken and precipitous rocks along the ri»er 
which is here overhung on the northern bonk by the loitv 
needle-like peak of Umhulnla, an offshoot of Mashiduirmm* 
mountains, rising 0t)0 feet sheer out of the nTer, and a 
conspicuous landmark. The summit is about loOO feet ubo 
the seu. It is crowned by points of bare rock, and 
exactly at the confluence of the Schalata and Upolub. 
range of Mashishimani’s appears to run out from the Drakens¬ 
berg skirting the north bank of the river, and terimnaun- 
gniduiillv in isolated peaks until lost below the horizon to 
x.x.E. Ahead is a hog-backed broken ridge of the satno run,. . 
and away northwards Mapulora’s lofty peak was seen. m ‘ 
hiilu a has two smaller companions adjoining it on the bantu 

the river. ^ 

llav ng again approached the stream, we re-entered among* 
the precipitous rocks, finding signs of habitations, ami 
afterwards some deserted kraals. We met a man at 
wlio guided us to some liasutos living amongst the rocks, 
first, however, took us up u high rocky hill, so as to 
to tac view of all around—that they could prepare if neeeaswj* 
should we be enemies. We passed under high P««9'P | l * . 
rockv hills on the north bank with on immense inassol uoi 
rock separated from them, doubtless by the fierce action ol 
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torrent-Iiko river extended over ages. This U rnlled Myaki 
(the gate). Crossing the river here, we found the Basuto hut-* 
of Makati; lat. 24° 4's., bv cross observation by the stirs, a 
Aquilie, and a Pavonis. there were some other Basuto-* here 
smelting iron; and from them I ascertained that this is a very 
celebrated place, and that they had come all the way from 
Mujajis to get their iron, on account of its superior quality. 
The country is interesting from its peculiar appearance; being 
broken in all directions by these singular isolated peaks. 

Near these kraals there is n path, but since leaving the iubi 
there hud been none; and now, on the 24th, soon after leaving 
these kraals, it faded away again. As rocky lulls abut on the 
river, it was difficult walking. Sometimes there was firm 
ground above the river, at other times it was necossurv to go 
along the sand of the river-bed, or to climb over the debris of 
the rocky precipices. The walking was thus very trying mid 
disagreeable. Moreover, the rivor being so tortuous, aud the 
rate of progress from time to time so unequal, thu dead reckon¬ 
ing was quite thrown out. 

On the 2oth, as the Upululi appeared to turn by a great 
bend from the northwards, [ determined to strike straight for 
the Canon of the Mallutsi, or Umchlasi,and the ‘‘Giant Stairs 
of my 18G8 route, now in view to, tho south-west. Idling my 
men, therefore, to desert the pntli.uloug the river, as it was bad 
and stony, and make for tho lofty peaks of the llrakeusberg, l 
left them behind and went across the hills with the hunter and 
his boy. After leaving the Upnluli to tho right, the country 
became more flat and less stony, and at last resolved itself into 
long undulations with Uingnna trees and grass. The formation 
was qnartzose. with coarse sandstone and occasional outcrops of 
basalt. At 17 miles distance we crossed tho Umtlubi stream, 
which is that marked at Imperuni’s Kraal on my 1868 routo; 
and at IS) miles, and about half-past 2 in the afternoon, we 
reached tho Mnllnlsi, or Umchlasi liivcr. Both these streams 
hail truppeuu beds. > 

The other Kafirs never came on. Therefore bedding) 
utensils, and clothing were deficient; they did uot cutch me up 
until 1 hud tieen in Lydenburg for several days. 

On the 26th, thinking my men might come up, wo made a 
short march to the foot of the precipice of the Drakensberg and 
found some Basuto huts, where wo slept. 

The burometcr, since leaving tho Limpopo, showed a gradual 
and steady decline, greater or less of course, according to tho 
nature of the ascent, and now, at the Umchlasi Kivcr, read 
28‘8 i aches, equal to an altitude of 1441 feet above the sea, as 
my aneroid at the sea level ha* a mean reading of 30*35 inches 
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(barometer reduced for error from 30 inches would be 28*45). 
From the hills a fine view of the country traversed was ob¬ 
tained. Near US, to the north-west, a range of high hills on 
the left bank of tho Upaluli appeared to continue in a line of 
isolated peaks upwards to the Drakensberg. I his is the 
Mashishinmni Range. Beyond, northwards, it was seen to eon- 
tinue to Umhulula, together with its companion and Mn pal ora a 
mountain. The Invaki Hills and lower ranges seem to take a 
more easterly direction, until in the blue distance of the horizon 
they seemed to join U’Longwi k and the Bomba Mountains. In 
front, in the course of the Upaluli In the Drakensberg, a long 
saddle-back mountain appeared, nnd the course of the Mallatn 
was well marked by ij huge bluff on the west, and apparently a 
largo isolated mountainous buttress on the east. This ap¬ 
parently isolated buttress of the Drakensberg is not really so; 
but forms the great elbow where that range takes its westerly 
bend; and forms the basin of the Upaluli and Limpopo. It is 
called Ufnngi. 

Between these two peaks the Mullatsi flows, and affords * 
panoramic view of mountains piled on mountains until closed in 
the blue distance by those near Origstadt 

We ascended the mountain by the Inyumitsi Pass, and found 
it better than the “ Giant Stair,” though also impracticable for 
beasts of burden. I ascertained afterwards that, still more to 
the west, there was a road traversible by waggons down to the 
plains. From the top of the berg a most extensive view u 
obtained, as it is roundly 3350 feet above the Mnllatsi River, 
the barometer on the top reading 25*5 (reading sea level 
30*35), therefore this pass ascends to 4785 feet above the sea. 
Many of the peaks were 400 or 500 feet higher, so that this 
part of the Drakensberg seems to be no lower than its more 
southern extension in Natal, but there it descends in gradual 
steps to the sea; here it drops in one clean precipice to the 
plain, which has a gradual dip, quite imperceptible to the 
senses, to the ocean. The patn was so faint that we lost » 
amongst the rooks. Following down a stream until it becam® 
impassable from rocks, wo crossed and ascended to a fin® P ,e< * 
of table-land hemmed in by mountains. We then found a 
with foot-prints. We followed this for a short distance, hut 
found it going down into a fearful clmsm, and striking 
towards the north-east. Telling my men tbnt Lydenburg *** 
to the south, and that I had no desire to go to Delagoa Bay * 1 
turned back and struck across country south. I was soon n 
warded bv coming on waggon tracks. \ext morning we croww 
the Umchlasingw&na six times, and reached Scoemans 
" Kruger's Post. 
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Next dav being Sunday, the 29th of September, 1872, six 
hours’ walk brought me to Lydcubnrg, where I was hospitably 
entertained by my old friend Thomas 3Iacladdan. 

The valley of the Umehlasingwana is very rich, and grows 
wheat und all other cereals as well ns fruit to perfection. The 
formation is red clay slate with sandstone and eruptive^ basalt. 
Lime is found and prepared by the white people near Origstadt 
There is iron ore and slight outcroj* of quartz. The valley 
begins at Scoenian’s, where tho Umehlasingwana rises and w 
enclosed on either hand by precipitous mountains, which 
gradually close and form a gorge or canon narrowing down the 
river until they abut upon the water. The river then escapes 
into the Umchlasi, or 31allatsi, to the right, which also passes 
through a deep canon into the plains below. After passing 
Seoeman’s. you ascend u ridge and come upon the drainage of 
the Ly den burg plateau, the first streuni being the Specklwoni 
River, which falls into tho Dorp River, which,. nearer its 
sources, waters the town of Lydenburg. Tho combined streams 
flow into the Stoelpoort River, which is bidden behind the high 
mountain ridge called Steenkamp’s Berg to the west. The 
Steelpoort then joins the Oliphdnt or l.paluli amongst the 
mountains. 


APPENDIX A. 

Ancient Tmvrh. 

Xo doubt search amongst tlie Portuguese annals would disclose some very 
valuable information about thiacountry, now called <•***, according to the 
7ulu Caahion of christening countries after the grandfathers or great-grandfathers 
•of tbe reigning King. _, 

1 waa shown by Mr. Phipaoo, of PieterinaTiUlmrg, a copy of Pinkerton* 
work, * Vnyaasa and Travel*—Africa,’ jsiMiahed in 1K14 ; containing a trana- 
lation of the travel, of tlio ltev. Father I>e Santo*, a Dominican monk, in the 
region, about what he calls the ltiver of Sofal*; this river i» the Host of the 
pereeut, not the Sabi Itiver. The account is somewhat confused aa to dates, 
hut treate of period* about the yeara a.d. 16*0 or 1570, not in 1500 aJ).. a* 
stated in the narrative. 

Tbe ei|iniesion the River of Sofala is Indefinite, inasmuch a* there » no 
river of importance entering the harbour of Sofala, tixxigh the Bote enters tire 
era about eight or nine miles to the north-eaet of Sofala in a large hay or arm 
of tbe sea. I hare considered the text with re*|*et to which of «h* tiro larg* 

river* in this region is llkelv to be the river referred to, whether the gxm« 

BaU or the Boei, and am led by reference to the nature of the country and the 
mention of certain known localitiea to adopt the Boei aa the River of Homs. 

The Ueeani River marked by Petermann a* entering at Sofala, «tertw 
sea considerably lower down at a deserted Moor settlement in 1st. 3tr i> a, 
/nearly). .. . . 

The Portuguese army, which w*a to he sent Into this eountiy 
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Francisco Llaretto, apparently arrived at Mozambique in August, Io80 (1506 
in th« work ?), and probably landed at SoCtla in the early part of 158i. 

At prwrnt tba caul i» divided along the »ea-boanl into South, South rut, 
and East Africa; or otherwise, into South Africa, Muzambioue, and Muscat 
Apparently in those dava they classed it more generally as Eastern Ethiopia 
from the Cape of Uood Hope to the Red Sea. 

Solala is described as a small maritime kingdom dependent on the Sovereign 
of Qnitera, and was situate between the river Cuama (Zambesi) and Mount 
Monica, about lat 201° a. It extended along the sea-board lo t river* 
league in breadth, which flowed through a country called Mccnrangua, by 
Zimboc, the capital and residence of the Quiteva. Thi* river, a league in 
breadth near the sea, was ovidcutly thu Bosi, which cmptica itself into a v«*y 
large estuary. The Sabi is narrow at the month. 

Now, in the country drained by the lV»i, between lat. 16° and 20| c a, 
there is a country or a tribe still called Tebi or Tori, in the (dural, Alatevi. 
ilio country might bo referred to as Uwa-Tevi or (juitevi, that is “at" or 
“ in * Tevi. 

This would point to Zimboc King situate on an aflluent of the Boa, not 
on those of the Sabi, as pointed out by llcrr Mnuch. 

(heat commerce apjari ntlv took place lietween Sofala and Manica for gold- 
dust, which, however, the Her. Father quaintly says, “ is not so easily ob¬ 
tained as is imagined." And further: “ When they saw whst toil was reauisit* 
for extracting the precious metal from the hovels of the earth, and the liungtr 
incurred by those who worked in the mines, they were sjieedily undeceived , and 
no longer regarded their fortunes a* instantaneously mule. At the same tune 
they were induced to reflect that the labour and risk of digging the gold from 
abysses from whence it is drawn are such ss with justice to stamp that value 
on it which it bears from its consequent rarity.'* Thi* passage is borne cut 
entirely by.native ronort, which says that in that country there are gnat 
hole* in the ground which are so deep that the darkness therein necessitate 
a torch to be used in their exploration. Within very recent period* the* 
mines were worked by the natives, oven after Cuaba of Umsan destroyed 
the Portuguese settlements at Manica, until Umxila, to obliterate all know¬ 
ledge of them, killed every aboriginal inhabitant. The oountry is novr 
depopulated. 

The rivers in Manica—I was told by natives who had been there—re» 
townnl thu Zambesi, which they call luyonUha, or Utnvula Imbouivu. 

Sofala is described as tben of considerable importance, and teaseasinga 
atone fort of a square sba|«. 11m si to of this ancient fort can still he found 
near the present town of Sofala. 

Pedro de Nay a sailed to Sofala with six ships. Four only of these shit* 
were able to enter the harbour, the other two being of loo gnat draft u 
water. This would show that the harbour ha* not much decreased in ilepth 
since that time, although it is stated to the contrary by the present inbaht* 
tanta. Probably the channels shift from time to time. 

Solola was then governed by a Moorish Sovereign, called Ruffe, or Ru»>* 
I think this is meant for Fusei, as there is at present a chieftainess la 
Inyuwtahia, called Foasi, or Mafusai, a celebrated rain-maker, and once w*» 
queen of a large territory extending even down to 1 visited this l*d. T * 

a- i have mentioned m my Journal. 

It is mentioned that Sofala was very fertile, and produced abundance of 
fruits, flowers, and cattle; moreover, that fifteen fowls could be punch**" 
for lid. It is very fertile, but cattle are few, and five fowl* only cau now w 
bought for that sum. 

Ho describes Iwr-nuiking, which he calls wine, out of millet and rice, J oft 
as seen at present. Also the manufacture of oil—he calls it butter—tn* tt 
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gcrgcliuc*; doubtless he mean* glngclly seed, from which they now extract 
It. Thovobo qm the ground-nut for ihii purpon whfn required lor cooking; 
but when they want grease for the purpose of greasing their bodies, they use 
the feed of the Umkooelu, an evergreen tree like a chestnut. 

Ho mentions also palm-wine. At present tho natives extract a toddy from 
the vegetable ivory palm, called bushem. ... , „ , 

Ho notice* that tho natives dip their food Into their wine as he calls it. 1 
have observed the natives dip their food into a kind of sauce, called LmUbo 
bila, as often prepareil from rats a* anything else by the lougas;—this custom 

is not practised by tho Kafirs of tho south. _,, . 

Many of their ancient customs, os described in the narrative, resemble them 
practised by the Zulus and their offshoots at the present day. 

It is a Zulu custom, for instance, to employ Court flatterers to shou 
praises of ltoynlty, such as: “ Here comes the great lion; The jackalot 
Manukuza;* “A huge elephant, that cats the tops ot the trees; ihe grest 
black one," Ac., Ac.; just as descrihe>l in the old narratire. . . , 

The Zulus still address tlieir Sovereign in a bent attitude andwith Utol 
breath, similar to the manner of tho Quitevan Court. Ho describes toe King 
holding levees, and the customary distribution of beer after them, l-uutta, 
though an emigrant from the south, together with otlu-r Zulus, fol o 

1 It was customary for the King of Quilcva to bold saturnalia, or a wokefor 
the souls of his departed ancestor*, at tho first new moon of f*i>tcniber. n is 
a Zulu custom to hold an annual dance about too first new moon of December, 
it is called U'duu Moreover, military, or full-dress manoeuvres, are desenwa 
at this dance very similar to those indulged in at present at “* ^ ‘r UL ,_. 

It is an almost universal nativo custom to “ wake, or cry for too dead 
present, os they spiorently did in those days; and sacnts.es to the spirits u« 
forefathers, called “ Tete alahkai," are likewise presented. . . 

Many of toe customs mentioned by him do not pertain to the Zulus o 
present day, but arc all represented by one or other of the Touga tribe* 
mhabiting the country. For instance, it is an eutirely Tonga <J u * u, m > 
permit toe chiefs cohabiting with tlieir sisters and daughter*. I believe a “ 
very common ansogsl toe Chobi tribe. The rules of succession to 
chieftainship more resemble those followed by toe Tonga* tlian by theZuum 
Mo*l Tonga tnbvs aerm to irefcr female Sovereigns Zulu siiooessiiS 1 m 
Lstcd by tbe King himself, inasmuch os he appuinta such of his children as ns 
may riwvw t&ttkxrttl him. 

The chiefs were then sup[«*ed, as they arc at present, to he able to coov«a 
with deputed spirits liotli of men and beast. At too present day. 
hunters and tnwlrrs believe that if tliey quarrel with the chief of toe dwtnet 
he can forewarn by means of the departol spirits men and animals to yo« 
disadvantage. _ .... __ 

Ho describe* presents being made to the Quiteva to obtain nun, or to came 
it to erase. This is practised at present; even tbe coooneror l,mills senos 
layment for rain-inakiug to suy of tho Tonga chief* celebrated in tola 
I'l.esu rain-makers appear to he hereditary, a* Miriam. , 

Apparently,Zuubue was near to SotuU, and beyond the usual r ' a “. 
tb<- tyuileva. Munch ptacra it m tat. art 14 s. marly U» to# tomllei el 
SofaU, but on toe Tokwr, an affluest of tho Sabi. I think it must he on »» 
allluent «f the Boat# * ^ _ 

lie notices that people sent on the King’s service* levied black mail wher¬ 
ever they went. It is curious that L’uixilaa Zulus are proverbial M 
same propensity, differing in this respect from the southern Zulus, who mere . 
take toe tribute due from one chief to the other. <t 

When the Quitera ordered an execution, the executioner* called out in- 
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liama, Inham* " (pronounced Inyama, Inynma), u they would nowaday*, 
meaning Black, that U, “The Ureal Black One, their manner of thanking— 
which is usual when the King administer* punishment. 

Ho describes the disputants in a case submitting to the ordeal of poison, just 
ns j tine lined at present by the Tonga*. The guilty party falling dead and the 
oilier escaping. 

lie mentions that the Quitera granted the Wand of Marcopo to Rodrigues 
Ropo. This would identify tho river of Sofala, the Sabi having no island of 
importance in its course; I do not know whether the Boai has. 

The systems of hunting and ensnaring game do not appear to have altered 
since that time. 

He notice* the practice of casting clmnce*. and prognosticating the future by 
round piece* of wood with a bole in the centre. This i* still done, three 
pieces of wood being tho half-shells of a kind of almond which i* peculiar to 
the buah of these plain*. Sometimes, together with these almond-shells, they 
have a piece of tortoiac-sbcll, and some sea-shells, which have certain defini¬ 
tion* according to the manner in which they fall after being shaken together 
in the hands and thrown down. 

He refers to a peculiar fish, which he calls a mermaid, or woman-fish with 
breast*. There is some foundation for tbi* fact, as a kind of manatee u 
sometimes washed up oo the coast of a very ]>cculiar form ; I have not seen 
it myself. Marsh fishes are also described, amsiroutly of tho Silurus specie*, 
so common in the country. He sometimes deals in the marvellous, after the 
manner of three ancient travellers. He states, on the failure of moisture 
these fishes devour themselves. It evidently did not occur to him who would 
then digest the meal. 

He mentions that Quitera was tho King of Sofala, as Monornatapa was of 
Mongas. Three were not their names liut their titles, similar to the Pharaoh* 

Mongas was rich in gold and ailver mines, in pursuit of the disoovay of 
which the Portuguese General Francisco Buret to enured the kingdom. It 
ap|*tua that it wna necessary to pass through the kingdom of Sofala under the 
Quitera to get to Monica under the Chicbanga (Shishanga), where the gold lay. 

These kings appear to have been Moors of the Mahommedan penmasion. 

Mongas can be identified as situated somewhere near the Lapala Mountains, 
which in the narrative is referred to aa the forest of I-spata. It sty* the rivrr 
Zambesi, beating with violence against these rocks, in lajae of time has 
wrought itself a passage through the forest, and rushes with such violence 
over its craggy bed that all who hitherto have had the temerity to attempt 
its course have been shipwrecked. 

He mentions the water at Fort Tcte,on the Zambesi, six score leagues from 
the sea (360 miles), as being salt; we know this i* not so. 

Tho open country is constantly referred to, and tho feet of the native* 
abandoning it for tho bosh when attacked by the Portuguese. There can te 
little doubt that three operations took place on the open plateau lands, when 
little bush 1* found. 

Moreover, it show* that Borctto made considerable advance Into the interior, 
even considerably beyond the sources of tbo SabL There is no mentioo made 
of his troops suffering from the fevers of the country which prevail at present 

on the plains; this would also go to prove that be confined himself to lb* 
liealthly uplands. 

Itarctto left a garrison of 200 men apparently in the kingdom of Motifs, 
and on the open elevated country they strongly fortified and entrench® 
themselves; they were afterwards led into an ambush and destroyed. 

It is my opinion that the ruin* which Mauch discovered, aud seems^to ttunx 
are the ancient Zitnboc, is really nothing but this old fort of Francis** 
llaretto. 
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Zirnboo ™ probably merely a gnus pallor, it wo* destroyed by tbe Porto- 
•mese about 1590. _ , 

Such parti of the Rev. Father's account as are given on bis own observa¬ 
tion are .uch accurate descriptions of the present state of things, that they are 
stamped with troth, though those jurta given on the authority of other* are 
as apparently misleading and ridiculous. I am led to Ixlieve that son* of the 
pe.it.lo described in this narrative are the ancestors of our Zulus: moat probably 
they emigrated southwards after their defeat by linretto. It has often been 
surmised that the Zulus have Arab blood in them, henoe it might lie ac- 

I see Dr. Petermann endeavours to make out that Sabi and Sheba are pro¬ 
bably synonymous and that the Scriptural queen w« QueenolSsbUor 
SheU ; or, in other words Queen of the Sabi ltivcr. Not at all probable I 

Them is a tribo or class of Zulus whose “sobonga," or family nanie, is 
Sheba.* It is possible that they came from the country aracwioo, s-» 

that there might be some ground for connecting these regions with those ruled 

° It u iimro probable 1 that the goW was taken by the Moira to Zanaihar, and 
there traded away. It afterwards found its way up the bed . 

I cannot sec any ground for changing Sofala into Sophyra or tipotr. 


appendix b. 


Remarkt on Captain Elios’* Journey on the Limpopo Ititer. 

The •Journal,’ YoL 42, of the Royal Geographical Society contains a pap* 
«o the middle course of the Limpopo River by Captain Elton. It is necessary 
Quit I should make a few remarks upon it. , 

Much of the information given in tbe latter part is from hearsay, awl not 
from actual observation, ooosequeutly it is in many instance* incorrect. 
rtmark .4 in a foot-noU? would lead one to nppoai tbnt t ho cm ® , 

effectually resist the Boers, or emigrant Dutch fanners from tbe Cape ana 
Natal, as they can the Portuguese. Such is not the cose. The natives nevtf 
have and never can for a moment withstand the onward movement ol tne 
Dutch Republics. The Boers ore universally regarded by the «“«”• *** 
great and powerful people. Their aggressive tendency in search of new lands 
•causes them to be feared and disliked. Even Umxila Hears the Boers mow 
than the English. . , t, 

it is the custom in Umiilas country for one tusk of o* elephant killed V 
a hunter to he left for the King, ft originated with the Portugueas ; snd 
though the Born are obliged to submit to it, it is not fromany 
merely from custom. In Umsila's country the elrnhanl grounds am stnetiy 
preserved. The shooting must be purchased from the King. 

In another foot-note it is remarked that the Mmdtmga a, or , 

• to tbe mouth of the Limpopo. Such Is not ths ease. Tbs month «s 
popo, and 20 miles to tbs north, or rather east of it, is umler the dominion 

Umtila, and inhabited by his peojdr. , _. . 

The Mmdongss, or Chobis, have no bend chief, as I bav* dmcribed m 
Journal, though Captain Elton calls him l nhamtumbu (jeoswunosdlnyam- 
tumbu). If such a person exists, he is probably merely the he*., of s Urge 


So I am informed by Mr. Robert Dubois. 
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stockaded village. The Chobis, with few exceptions, jay tribute to the 

Portuguese. 

The information given with reference to Umzila’s family is entirely incor¬ 
rect. Umrila is sole King. Madumelan was his cousin and subject ; he is 
now dead. Moreover, Madnmclan was not the governor of the whole of 
the land between the Limpopo and the Umkomogaxi (King Cioorgc'a River). 
He had separate districts m different port* of the country, but none a; low 
down as the Umkomogazi. He certainly was a great sub-chief and military 
commander. 

A* I have already stated in my Journal, after a thin! inspection of the river, 
1 entirely disagree with Captain Elton as to its navigability in “ the driest 
season of the year.” 1 found only about 1 foot of water at Mataamba in Ut 
23° 27’ 8., 30 miles abore tho 44 Meeting of the Waters," in August 1872. 
In summer doubtless there is abundance of water, bat then there would be 
a current to overcome of about 4 knots an hour; moreover, much danger 
would be incurred from the descent of large trees, which feature the natim 
have remarked to mo is esjiccially noticeable in the flood season, that is from 
December to April. 

lie remarks that he is not inclined to think the country unhealthy. From 
much greater cx|cricncc than he possesses, I .am enabled to say it it ex¬ 
tremely sos though pcrhnjs not deadly to the jirudent and .-icclima tired 
European. 

1 cannot endorse his statement as to the large timber on the hanks of the 
river, though large trees are found there 6t for ordinary purposes in tho con¬ 
struction and rcjair of large beats, though in sufficient quantities to he of 
commercial value. 

Many of the proper names given by this writer are confusing, inasmuch a* 
the prepositions “gwa" or “ qwa," «at ’ or ** to,” are often prefixed to 
names; for instance, “Qnalikoto," is meant for ’* Likoto," or “Lukeria* 
Likewise Qiuuiyombi should be Inyambi; kfuasilinda, bilinda; Cnnysoa 1* 
meant for Manhanyana. The Nwctzi River for the Jnwinelsi. 

He attempts to define the limits of tho Amatongas, Ilutougas, Tongas, he. 
Tluac are not trivial appellations; he might as wcli try to define the limit* of 
tlie “ Kafirs." Tonga simply means something which is not a Zulu. 

He remarks the river known as the Umkomogar.i is also called Ubhianhl*. 
T i/i9 latter worn is meant for Ltiauhla, or the sea, and does not pertain to the 
river at aU. Ue says, further, that this river ia 000 yank wide. Mr. 
Robert Dubois, my companion, who proceeded up it in a boat from Lorenzo 
Marques, says that it it not nearly so wide, in fact, though deep when oo« 
over the shallows at the mouth, seldom exceeding 100 vanls across. 

Mr. Dubois remarks that the name Manures, or Mam-a, given to it by the 
Fortuguese, is the name of Magndn’s district on its Imnks, and was the 
name of his great-great-grandfather, probably the first chief of these emigrant 
jenjdc. 

Captain Elton mentions Quonquond van's; he probably means ManyanganJ*i 
tlie river there, the name of which he docs not give, is railed Samhon. 

He says the ground-nut, or Araclti* htfpocarpogra, has a lieart-shaped leaf; 
not so ; it has a quarter-foil leaf. 

Though I have now been in Africa nearly 1C years, 1 have never board of. 
tlie native women elongating their breasts artificially as they are stated to do 
by this traveller. Since the publication of his Journal, I have made inquiri® 
on this subject, and have not been able to confirm this 'statement. 

I must conclude these remarks by mentioning that 44 Tlie Meeting of tbs 
Waters * w as determined in 1868, by two obaervatioos of the sun or ths 
meridian, as under:— 

August 1st.—Dbl. alt. © sun’s iqiper limb overlapping, rising 06° 20" &>”• 
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In calculating these olecnratioru, an wnr wu made by adding ini trad of 
<wuacting the acmi-diAmetcr of the *un, in con*c<]net»oe of a mi«cnocet4ion in 
to which limb of the object had been taken; but aa it U atatod in tbe 1868 
journal, no Other than the aun'a upper limb can be meant, though the lower 
inso* n 7 OOPO< “ l J r aJo P ,r<1 - Tbo result, aa luted in mr 1608 Journal, ru 
lat. .3 34' K ; on recalculation now, taking the upper "limb inatrod of the 
ower Itmb, the remit will be lat. 24° 8’, which latter remit waa reconfirmed 
in 18 1 2, by observation of the tun on the meridian, and of the star* on the 
meridian north and sooth. 

On reference to the printed Journal of 1868, it is stated that the image* 
. overlapping whilst tho aun waa rising,” orabortly, “ ov*. rUV Thus 
it will be »o< n that this error is folly and satisfactorily accounted for. 

All my other 18G8 determinations were reconfirmed in 1871 and 1872. 

Jicvertbelcs*, as Captain Elton took no astronomical obirrralioni, anil adopted 
my erroneous position far “ The Meeting of the Waters,” that point muit be 
transferred i» hi* map from lat. 2S° 34' to lat. 24° 8* s. 

The longitude of Lydenburg is undecided. In 1668, I took a single 
<>I nervation, and told Mr. Munch the result, namely, 31° 30* r. Ho told 
me it agreed with bis olverrations. Consequently, it lie* been adopted loth 
ly onr Society and IV. IVtennann. 1 afterwards recalculated my observation, 
and found the original calculation erroneous. Mr. Maucb evidently ruiain- 
fonued me, and adopted my ainglo and. therefore, valueless oiwervation. Dr. 
t’etennann Icing informed of this, saw fit to move l.ydenburg in his mats 
UngtMlkarte der neuesten Entdeckungsreisen in Stid-Afrika, Ac., 1872,’ to 
44 a. 


Itv the map which accompanies this it will he seen that my lawringa and 
distances carried down to .Newcastle, in Natal, which i* sufheii ntlv deter* 
mined for the purpose, make* I.ydrnburg in long. 30° 34' z., or if the ditlw- 
«w» M departure ami longitude he taken into account, in long. 30'’ 37' «.; 

Uiat I’etermann’s last position is sufficiently near for all practical 
pur |o«e* of the pioneer explorer. 

• ‘V 1 <lc r»^>ng upon tlic original tosition of Ly den burg 

m 31° 3V a-, will have to be amended bv iu new ami moie comet 
| ** 11 * 00 . 

— I 111 ? “ *7® hnr that Maucb'* position* in longitude depeml on dead 
. “Jr »f*«r carried up from pla.*ea also undetermined, though his 

latitudes arc from observation. 



APPENDIX C. 

of Mr. St. Yixokxt Kuskikb, fnnu Lyumoom to X*wca*tlb, Natal, with Bbaiuxo and Di« **» 

caljUiah tho IxrtKHTUD* of LtfPKSBOBO._ __ 
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APPENDIX I). 


Abstract of all that remained of Mr. Sr. Vixcevt Ekskixks Astro- 
nomicai. Jocksal of 1871 ami 1872. 

1872. September 10.—Tabl River. 8Uanl Maahalfa :— 

Doable Meridian Altitude a A>|Uilie N. 

Result 


o 

US 


5 10 
23 50 0 


21.—XTpal all River. Liotu IVmga:— 

Double Mcridliin Altitude a Aouil* X. 

_ Index error 


Result 


114 45 SO 
-30 

24 0 0 


22 .- 


-Strtam west of Sutulanf • old kraals, on 
I'paiuli River:— 

Double Meridian Altitude a Aqullir X. 114 43 SO 

„ Index error 30 

M a Puvonis S. 113 32 SO 

„ Index error —30 

M.iin r.-sult 24 6 0 

23.—Uatutes, near Myaki I’pulull River :— 

Duuble Meridian Altitude a Aquilrc X. 114 40 43 
„ a I’uvonU 8. 113 49 0 

„ Index error —30 

Mean result 24 4 0 


IV.— On the Central Provinces of Madagascar. By Josrrn 
Mullens, dj>., Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

[Read, January 25th, 1875.] 

The travellers who, in recent days, hove visited Madagascar, 
have (aa a rule) landed on the east roast of the island, have 
proceeded to the capital by one particular route, and by that 
same route have returned. A few others have also visited the 
ports on the sca-eonst ; have given us brief descriptions of the 
towns and villages named in the coast surveys; nud have tahi 
us something of the manners of the roast tribes, their rude life, 
their low superstitions, and their continual feuds. On jh' H ' 
points we are indebted to French travellers and naval offici¬ 
os well as to Englishmen. What they have told US, however, 
does not amount to much. They describe chiefly that narro* 
strip of Madagascar, 25 miles wide, which lies on the oaf* 
coast, between the mountains and the sea, ulong the whole 
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length of tho island. The splendid bay of Diego Suurez; the 
wooded promontory which forms the east shore of Antongil 
Bay; the colony of Benyowsky and the Isle of Ste. Marie; 
Foule Point and Tnmatuve; tho lake of Nosibe and the lagoons 
that follow it; Andevoranto and Mahanoro ami Mnnanzara; 
the limestone cliffs of Anosy; the vole of Ambolo; and the 
settlement of Port Danphin: those are the points that are re¬ 
ferred to by successive writers, from Flaeourt downwards; and all 
that needs to be said respecting them will be found carefully 
compiled in Ellis’s 'Madagascar/ written more than thirty years 
ago. On one point only we have received much light in recent 
days, viz., on the line of lagoons traversed in his boat voyage 
by Captain Rooke; and which, like the baekwntor of Malabar 
and Cochin, can be easily made available for safe internal 
navigation by the native canoes. 

Of the western part of Madagascar we know little; though, 
from the great breadth and richness of its provinces, we should 
like to learn a great deal. Mr. Boothby, in tho time of 
Charles I., and Drury, in the days of Queen Anne, give us 
information nbout Augustine’s Bay. Captain Owen and the 
officers of the English Navy, who in 1824 laid down so much 
of the coast-line, have dwelt upon the great harbours of the 
north-west and north. To M. Guillain we are greatly .indebted 
for information respecting the same quarter, the island of 
Nosibe, the Hova settlements near Pnsandnva Bay, the town 
and port of Mojanga, and the Sakalava Districts as far as Mo- 
rondara; and wo owe much to Mr. Lyons Mooleod, formerly 
Consul at Mozambique, and still more to Mr. Ellis, for giving 
us a careful summary of this information. During his personal 
visits to Madagascar, Mr. Ellis scarcely touched tlie geography 
of the island at all; he took no observations, and prepared no 
maps. To the botany of the island, and to tho facts connected 
with the moral condition of the people, ho added greatly. Of 
the geography of tho central provinces almost nothing lias been 
written in detail, and some things which have been written are 
exceedingly incorrect. It is of these provinces I have now 
to speak. 

Ine traveller who has seen most of Madagascar, previous to 
my own visit, is M. Grnndidier. This gentleman spent several 
years in the island between 1865 and 1870, and devoted much 
time and strength to the examination of several of its districts. 
He visited the north-east and southern provinces, ami resided a 
considerable period at St. Augustine's Bay and at Ambnndro, 
on the coast of Menabe. He went up to the capital from 
Mojanga; examined and mapped Imerina; then crossed the 
island through the IJetsileo province; visited the almost un- 

vol xlv. * 
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tnown district of the Sibdnaka tribe; and finally IcR the 
LCdbvtho port ofTamatare. H» observations bate not yet 
S, n civen to the world: be lias read to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and 1ms published, an important j^peron Uie 
C cn-nil subject of bis travels, and lias pnblisbed a g. neral 
mau^ the island on a moderate scale, far more correct than 
Shine which bad preceded it; but the geographical worhl 
“{ waits for all details, which he promises to them in ten or 

twelve volumes. None will give to the results of ha visrt a 
more kindly welcome than the English misaionaneareodertM 
the island. His purpose, to exhibit and illustrate theO«ui«L. 
tills in with their own. His courtesy, his kindnesstotto 
people, his excellent conduct and his earnestness in h» m 
commended him to their regard, ami ho found among them 
sympathisers and friends. 

' The usual maps of Madagascar are traceable to two soarce- 
The coast was laid down by Captain Owen and bis company 
in 1824. The detail of the interior given in all recent mar* £ 
derived from the map of Colonel Lloyd, two originals o 'V 
are in the hands of tho Geographical Society and of Mr. araa 
forth The map was published in 1851 by 
and Colonel Lloyd’s Memoir on Madagascar will bo founa in 
vol. xx. of tho Society’s ‘ Jonnial.’ . 

To myself this subject of Madagascar geography bss 
one of interest for several years; and tho nan carenujj. 
studied it, the more clear it became to me that of the 
of tho island almost nothing definite was known. 
at ono time to proride for tho use of our Missionary 1 
good map of Imerina, and next of the Betsileo provm , 
upplietl to Mr. Stanford, but found that details were entirely 
wanting. We know the names of prominent mountains. 
and towns, with somo particulars of their character, n®. ^ 

to place them with exactness none could say. Tim ' . 

of tho Society then turned to our missionaries in } 10 
and requost wns made that in their journeys, especui \ ‘ 
pluces, they would make special note of heights. > ’ 

times,and places; would mark these particulars in she ^ 
and send the information home. Several excellent jo . _ 
and sketches were in this way communicated to us. 
cipal contribution to our effort was this: Mr. icofi after 
senior member of the mission, who first joined it ,a J" a 
carefully fixing the position of Antananarivo, com ^ 
triangulation of the plain of Imerina. He measured a jt 

of 3 miles along the level bunds of the lk,0 P“, ; it ion of 
began to observe with due ewe and exactness tl^I p|V - 
tho most prominent hills. Step by step Mr. Cam 
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pared a valuable map of those portions of the province con¬ 
tiguous to the capital. Hut it had this defect that, though it 
indicated the positions, it did not exhibit also tho height and 
form of the ground. M. Grandidier tells us that ho too trian¬ 
gulated the Imerina plain, that he made a large number of 
observations, anti that he took as base a line of 36 miles, its 
extremities being the penks of two mountains on the game 
meridian. Many of the results of his own survey Mr. Cameron 
communicated to M. Grandidier before the latter left the 
island. 

Being deeply interested in this matter, it was with pecu¬ 
liar pleasure that I accepted the invitation made to me, 
two years ago, to visit Madagascar on public duty. Aware that 
part of that duty would oblige my colleague and myself to 
visit thoroughly tho central provinces of tne island, we pre¬ 
pared to take advantage of our opportunities and add something 
at least to the knowledge of those provinces possessed by the 
geographical world. Had we known how great those opportu¬ 
nities would be, we should have endeavoured to obtain letter 
instruments, and prepare ourselves more thoroughly to use 
them. 

Wo find that our work coincides to some extent with what 
M. Grandidier lias done, but differs from it in this way. He 
has seen far more of tho sea-coasts and of the Sakalava tribes 
than wo havo done. We, on tho other hand, havo traversed the 
contre of the island far more fully than he, and have visited 
many localities of the first importance, of which he lias seen and 
said nothing. On ono vital point our circumstances differed 
greatly from his. Judging from his paper, he seems to have 
been greatly afraid of the natives. Not only among the 
Sokalavas, but in Imerina, he always fancied himself in danger. 
On ono journey bo cortainly was watched, and was obliged to 
hide his instruments and observations; and bo always earned 
fire-arms. My colleague uud I had no need to indulge such 
fears. We were everywhere received as friends. We were 
known to be specially deputed from England by tho Society 
which has instructed the Hova and Betsileo tribes for fifty 
years, and which is regarded by them with tho most grateful 
affection. W’e were therefore allowed perfect liberty to go where 
wo liked; wc invuriobly informed the Crime Minister of our 
plans, and wo cxjierienced nothing but hospitality and kind¬ 
ness. By special permission, we photographed the Queens 
Church and l’alace, and even tho Iloyal tomus; we planted our 
theodolite, compass, and triads on the tops of hills or in the open 
markets; ami we let everyone know that we were anxious to make 
a correct map of the country for their use as well as onra 
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We endeavoured to act on system. In the first instance, wo 
worked on Mr. Cameron's lines. We went over n great portion 
of his work; revised it from our own observations, and extended 
it in all directions. North-west, wo laid down Vonizongo os far 
as the population extends. West and south-west we carri ed 
the survey to Ambohiveloma and the grnnite ridges beyond; 
then over all Imumo, round the south and west of l.ako ltasy, 
and the districts of Mandridrano and Menabe. Thence we 
paused it through Betafo and Sirnbe; connected it with the 

J revioos survey to the south of 1 merino; enclosed the Ankarnt 
[ountaius within it, and measured their height. VI ith Mr. 
Cameron himself we continued the survey down the Betsileo 

S rovince many miles beyond tho point were it was crossed by 
[. Grandidier, and at the town ot Fiona ran tsoa we connected 
his observations (as exhibited in his mup) very satisfactorily 
with our own. Eastward we carried the survey to the Angavo 
Mountains, over the moors of Ainbatomena and Ambatomaintv. 
and thence to the plain of Ankav and the Sihdnnka Lakes. And 
finally, by a route lying west of that followed by M. Grandidier. 
we went down to the sea at Mojangn. The red lines on oar 
map will show how fully we traversed the country, and how 
much of it we saw with our own eyes. 

The instruments which we employed were simple but good. 
We liad a surveyor’s theodolite, an excellent telescope-oomjpas?, 
a Gravatt’s level, an excellent prismatic compass with tripod, 
a Houghton’s altitude and azimuth instrument, and good 
aneroid barometers. With these instruments, starting from 
Antananarivo as a fixed point, we followed up the country sten 
by step, greatly aided by the numerous conspicuous hills, with 
whose names and appearance we soon grew perfectly familiar. 
Several of them, visible over a vast extent of country, were 
treated as standard points, to which a multitude of others were 
referred. Our experience showed how far more important it w 
that a traveller shall bo perfect master of the instruments he 
has, than be anxious merely to get instruments of a high order. 
Our instruments were good; but the case and correctness 
needed to observe the country with accuracy luy far more wit i 
ourselves than with the best instruments we could procure. 
And, as we gained experience, the simplest were made to yivl 
results whicn would compare favouruDly with those derived 
from the best. 

The Navy Surveys show that tho island of Madagascar has 
length of 818 geographical miles, measuring from tape Am * 
on the north, to Capo St. Mary’s on the south: the positi' 1 
of the former being in lat. 12° 2* 8.; that of the »tter 
lat. 25° 40' a The greatest breadth of the island from u‘l 1 
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St. Andrew to Tamntave is 300 miles; the longitudes of the 
two points being long. 44° 30' z., and long. 49° 23* 30” E. The 
longitudes have all been fixed by reference to tlie Observatory 
at Gape Town, and presume thut that longitude is 13° 28' 45” 
east of Greenwich. The island is a long oval, pointed at tho 
north end, and its major axis runs in the direction of x. 16° E. 
Tho ground is highest along the line of its centre, and only its 
two aides are level plains near to the sea-coasts. To me it 
seems to lie iipon tho water, like one of the huge nlligators 
which we saw floating on its greatest river, with head and tail 
submerged. A crevasse and channel of great depth sc para to it 
from the continent of Africa, w hile the Fnrquhar Islands, tho 
JSeychelles on the north, with their red clay, and the coral 
patches of Rodriguez and Calvados seem to me to connect the 
line of its granite hills with the Laccadive and Maidive islands, 
and with the mighty forces which in Southern India threw into 
their present position tho Nilgiri and Kunda hills. The island 
seems to mo the noblest portion of some broad continent, which 
stretched away from the coast of Hindustan to the south-west, 
and occupied a vast portion of the Indian Ocean. It shared in 
the tropical flora and fauna of India in a very early stage of the 
earth’s history, and was separated from it while both were still 
young. 

The chief physical feature of Madagascar is the central moun -1 
tain mass, which commences with lofty hills at its northurn 1 
extremity, and retains them till within a moderate distanco of 1 
its southern cape. This mighty mass is by no menus uniform I 
in its apiiearence. Ascending from the eastern coast to tho 
capital, tlie traveller meets and succos-ively passes three lofty 
mountain-walls, each supporting a brood terrace behind it 
The first and lowest meets him at two days* distance from the 
coast: the second lies behind, two davs further olT, near tlie 
forest-station of lieforona: over tho tfiird (tho object of his 
deserved admiration, as it stretches nwav far, far to the 
north, still on and on to the south), he climbs by the lofty 
pass of Arignvo, and then finds himself on the brood plateau 
of Imerinu, the dwelling-place of tho ruling tribes. On tlie 
western side also the terraces exist, and are descended one by 
one. though they are not so grandly marked as on the east 
coast, and are more easy to travel. On oar own journey from 
Imerina to the north-west, along tho line of coontrv followed 
by tbe two principal rivers, we experienced four special descents, 
each being abont 300 feet, awl each having a distinct pa*. 
Tho line across these passes is the lino of the ancient tribal 
raids, and along which tbe present military posts ore esta¬ 
blished. 
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On the east side of the island the three walls converge on a 
common point toward the northern districts. In visiting the 
Sihunaka province we saw the two higher lines meeting beyond 
the Alaotra Lake, in lat. 16 3 40'; and the wild sea of hills 
resulting shows the grnndenr of the forces employed in shaping 
their present form. Away to the south the terraces keep dis¬ 
tinct, until (as we saw for ourselves) they are crossed, in lat. 22®, 
by a strong range which runs from west to east, when they 
come to on end, and fall into that level plain swept by the 
south-east winds, on which M. Gmndidier found new shells and 
bones of Sindbad’s celebrated birds. The terraces seem to be 
between 30 and 40 miles wide. They are far from level. Strong 
winds heavy storms of rain, waterspouts, torrents, have cut 
deep channels in the sandy red clay, which has been deposited 
among the gneiss rocks, which form the basis of the island; 
and as these hills and cuttings follow largely the northerly set 
of the granite ranges, while the water seeks an outlet in the sea, 
we found ourselves in a muzo of red hills, and went forward up 
and down, down and up, many times in a day, multiplying 
indefinitely the miles wo travelled, and along which our 
wearied men lifted us and carried ns to the city which was 
to be our home. On the west side of Imerinn the red hills 
are even more conspicuous. We saw them at many points: H 
was impossible to map them, the cuttings are so numerous; 
but we had to travel among them again and again, and found 
nothing in our journeys so painful to traverse. Such a hilly 
country, so continuously hilly as Central Madagascar I have 
never seen in all my wanderings in the United States or in the 
Eastern world. 

The principal portion of tho central plateau is occupied by 
the plain of Imenna, and its southern continuation, the Betsileo 
province. At its north end this plain is bounded by the 
mountain mass of Andringitra, and the hills of Manga and 
Molangana. On the east it begins above the Anguvo forest, 
and goes westward to Ambohiwloma and Itasy, where it fall* 
into the western plains. In this part the province lias a breadth 
of 90 miles, and a nominal length of 110 miles. Eastern 
Imerina is pierced by granite hills, and ranges more or less 
high, which bear upon their shoulders barren moors, swept by 
the hard east winds. The South has been greatly affected by 
the volcanic disturbances which I Bholl shortly describe. « 
has few fertile spots, and its population is scattered and thin- 
The thoroughly-cultivated parts of Imerina are spread over a 
space of 50 milt's by 25: about 1250 sauare miles in alb 
Even here the level is not perfect. Low riages of red clay run 
across the plain, generally from the west and north-west, toward 
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tbo south-east: and it is on these, and on isolated portions of 
them, that are built the numerous villages and towns. It is in 
central Imerina that the population of the island is thickly set. 
Thero is abundance of food. Tho red hills offered, by their 
height, places of security around which deep fosses might bo cut, 
or over which great cactus-hedges might be planted, for tho 
terror of one’s bare-footed enemies, and for still greater incon¬ 
venience to one’s friends. Tho great plain is watered bv 
numerous streams from the eastern hills, or from the volcanic 
district to the south; and, however they score the valleys, or 
wind among the hills, or spread themselves out upon the level 
rico-grounds; whether the Mamba, the \arihina, tho Sisaony, 
tho Katsaoku, pr the Anjomoka; they all meet at last in the 
Ikiopa, and all find their way into the sea down its rocky 
ravines. We visited many of the upper waters of these rivers; 
we followed the rice-valleys, or came upon tho scattered villages 
with their red-brick churches conspicuous for many miles. But 
there was one spot on which we looked with peculiar interest, 
the Farahantsana, or falls of tho Ikiopa. It is a noble reef 
of rocks, which bounds one portion of the Imerina Plain, and 
west of which the ground begins rapidly to fall. The river 
approaches the rocks sluggishly; through all the eastern plain 
k flows slowly, depositing its rich silt. Once over the reef, 
the waters boil and foam, and hurry away, against rocks and 
boulders, fast and furiouslv to the sea. That reef is the saving 
barrier of the conntry. Had it not existed, or had there been 
nothing in its place, during the long ages which have passed 
since the plain rose out of the sea, the fine soil now teeming 
with fertility would have been carried by the falling waters 
down into the plains, and the whole of Imerina would have 
resembled the scored and ruined districts in the province of 
Mcnabe. A similar reef at Sinjoarivo retains the waters of the 
Onibo; and yet another, the winding stream of the Manananta- 
uiiiiu, in the great rice-plain of Ambohimandrosa Nothing but 
these rocky barriers has secured a quiet resting-place for the 
rich kilt uud the fertilising water at tho height of 4500 feot 
above the sea. 

Bordered bv grand hills of varied forms and studded with 
hundreds of villages and towns, Imerina is in many respects one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque provinces of Ma>lugna.*r. 
Here it is gay with the brilliant green of the young rice; there 
it is shaded with dark patches of wood around N’amohana and 
llafy. Here it shows the great turtle-head rock of Ambatom- 
alaza, or the lofty towers of the Three Sisters; there tho long 
slope of Faudravasana, the lofty peaks of Antonguna, or tbe 
towering masses of Ankaratra. Here lie the broad waters of 
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the Queen’s Luke, with its little Hand embowered in trees; 
there stand conspicuous clusters of villages, with their neat 
huts, the gTeen ramparts of Ambuhidra|>eto, or the towering 
Amontana tree of Ambohidatriino. It is impossible to survey 
the wide-spread scene from the lofty hill of Antananarivo 
without feelings of exhilaration and delight. We know the 

E ilden glory which at sunset lights up the snows of Switzer- 
nd: but nothing can exceed tho sharpness of the light as it 
pluys over the landscape in the crisp, clear air of Madagascar 
after refreshing rain ; and no pen cun describe the deep golden 
blush which beautifies the red hills with uu unearthly radiance 
when the autumnal sun sinks calmly to rest. Day after day, 
from tho terruco of mv Madagascar homo, I lookpd with feelings 
akin to rapture on that wondrous scene; for I saw on every 
side not merely material beauty — the grace of form, rich 
tones of colour, or even tho bountiful supply for a people's 
wonts, I saw tho proof of a young nation’s progress: new 
houses risytg in the villages; new homes of hotter pattern for 
tho richer classes. I saw tho fortressed hills deserted for the 
open plains; peace, security, and mutual confidence, where 
ouce prevailed intestine war; I saw the new school-house and 
the handsome church instead of tho rush-buildings of five 
years ago. I saw that men were living in truer fellowship with 
men; because all together were striving to riso higher toward 

Over all the higher portions of Madagascar, and far into the 
\vm° i P e’hief constituent element is gneiss or granite. 

»V hole ranges of it appear on every side, and the enormous 
gneiss boulders scattered over tho hill-sides form a conspicuous 
feature- of the landscape. In certain districts. the primitive 
n> c . w a ® ue felspar granite, of a delicate rose tint; these 
granite ranges were the noblest rocks we saw. In one valley 
tins granite took the form of graphite, and, os usual, the square 
crystals of felspar presented a singular resemblance to Hebrew 
writing. Connected doubtless with this extensive felsjiar ele¬ 
ment is the profusion of red day which strikes the traveller 
wherever he goes. It forms enormous hills; it has buried and 
covered in innumerable boulders; in various valleys and cuttings 
it is hundreds of feet deep. At times it is stiff and strong, at 
others it is full of fino sand; and when once water gets into it, 
whole hills are washed away into tho lower valleys. Nowhere 
is this feature so conspicuous as in Ankay. Again it is bard 
und gritty with coarse sand. It naturally follows, that, on the 
whole, the soil of Madagascar should not be fertile, and that 
where the hard winds have hindered Tegetation, and the rains 
have for ages washed away the salts of 'the Boil, it is hard and 
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poor. Only in the bottom have the finer constituents remained, 
and these, enriched by decayed vegetation, are universally 
appropriated to rice. All over Iinerina, in many localities, aro 
seen banks and hills of mica mud. 

There is one notable exception to these formations. The 
central proviuce of Madagascar hns been the scene of volcanic 
eruptions on an enormous scale. Twenty miles to the south¬ 
west of the capital is a line group of mountains, the lofty p-aks 
of which stand conspicuous in fine weather against the clear blue 
sky. These are the Ankarat Mountains. From a distance the 
mass is seen to be broad, to rest on an enormous bo*?, and, when 
measured, it turns out to cover a space of 000 square miles. 
From the Iinerina plain, 4500 feet high, the traveller rises 
stea< lily to 0000 and 1 000 feet before he reaches the foot of the 
great central peaks. These occupy a space of 54 squaro miles. 
They aro five in number, with minor elevations around, them. 
JL (Jrnndidier refers especially to one of them (Ambohitrako- 
holnhy), and calls it the highest; but, owing to the mists, ho 
failed to ascend and ascertain this for liimsclf. W e ascended 
two, measured n thin! by the theodolite, und eventually our 
native assistant measured all five. Their heights range from 
8000 to 8950 feet, and they aro the highest mountains in tho 
islund. They are all of volcanic origin, and though we saw no 
distinct craters, we observed that they were covered with broken 
lava, and we traced tho streams of lava flowing from the centre 
on every side. Near their feet on the east are other centres of 
volcanic outflow and great lava hills. On the south these streams 
run out for 25 miles. On the west and north also the long 
tongues of lava can be traced far iuto tho plain; and it was 
exceedingly interesting to note both the lines on which the 
lava and tlie clay lay distinct, side by side, and the sections 
of the lava strata, through which some stream or road hail cut 
its way. 

But this was notalL On reaching the neighbourhood of Lake 
Itasy, 40 miles west of Antananarivo und 25 milt* beyond the 
central mass of .Ankamt, we ut once found new traces of volcanic 
agency; and when we ascended tho lofty hill overhnnging the 
western end of tho lake, crater after crater m>’t our astonished 

E Some were of enormous size, some were small; some were 
,, others were low; some were cones, others were hollow 
were horseshoe in shape, and hail long ridges of lava running 
out from the open side. In several oasi s the ridge was double. 
Their forms were beautiful, and tho sides of most were richly 
clut lied with grass. Wo spent several days among them, ascended 
tho highest and most central, Ambohimailala, ami c.yemliV 
mapped the district. There were forty craters in all, of whn i 
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we were sure; we think there were others beyond to the north. 
In the midst of the group were little lakes and pools of water, 
and one charming piece of water, Lake Kazamlm, which wo have 
reason to think no Englishmen except ourselves have seen. 
Lake Itasy, which is on the eastern side of these volcanoes, we 
have mapped for the first time. Tin's lake, wc saw, lias been 
formed by the elevation of the land and the outflow of the lava 
streams. At the western end it looked shallow; the fishing 
showed it to bo shallow, and the ground around it was very 
swampy. Toward the east, where its chief feeder runs in, the 
water is deep. . It is not a ravine, with some natural barrier at 
its lower end; it is a submerged level. Many streams flow into 
it from the country round, and it has onlv one outlet, on tho 
north, through the northern portion of the volcanic district 
The lake is 8 miles long anti 2J miles broad: it contains six 
little peninsulas jutting into the water, one of which is called 
Ambonihazo, “ wooded hill,” a pretty spot, with a little village 
and its pretty church embowered among the trees. Fifty miles 
further south' we came on the volcanoes again. Wo had observed 
three groups of them out on tho western plain; but when we 
reached Bet&fo and examined the district carefully, we were 
more astonished than before. We climbed a lofty rounded hill, 
called Ivoko, which we had seen 20 miles away, and duly noted, 
and then found that we were on the crater wall. The inner 
hollow was a quarter of a mile wide, the height of the wall above 
tho level country outside was 600 foot ; two lava streams went 
out toward the south and west, three small craters were at the 
foot, and others, large and conspicuous, were around us on every 
side. Close by, another huge crater, Iatsifitra, had its opening 
toward the north, aud the lava that had issued from it was fresh, 
black and sharp, as if broken yesterday. But, stranger still, *t 
its eastern side was a plain, a mile square, covered with heaps of 
lava, like stone cottages, fortresses, ruined palaces. I counted 
thirty greater piles and noted numberless smaller ones: it was 
clear that, like tlie Phlegmon fields in Italy and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mounu Roa in Hawaii, at one time the entire plain bail 
been on fire, tbnt a hundred jets of fire and flame and molten 
lava had spurted from its surface. Tho heaps were now old and 
moss-grown; but one of tho peasantry informed Mr. Sewell that 
there was a kind of tradition amongst the people that their 
ancestors had seen these flames bursting forth. The newest lava 
was on the western side and near tho crater. Travelling farther 
east, round the southern foot of Ankarat, we had the lava still— 
lon<; tongues, cinder-heaps, and old craters again and again; a“ J 
having ascended one of the noblest hills of the country, the 
conical peak of Votovorona (a most important stution in our 
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survey), we found it volcanic also. Another fine cone to tho 
eastwurd, named Ihankiana, was volcanic too. Altogether, in 
that important journev, we saw and counted 100 extinct craters, 
extending over an arc of 90 miles, not reckoning the central 
mass of Ankarat, round one side of which that arc bends. I n« 
volcanic bolt is continued to the northward in the great hills 
with which the island terminate The hill of Mntnolo, Mount 
Amber itself, the Island of Noeibe, the island of Mayotta, the 
island of Johanna—these (ns our eyes have seen) are all volcanic. 
The range over which the volcanic area is spread is enormous. 
What a mightv volcanic force must have been ex. rted over this 
vast space! Does Java itself show a nobler volcanic held ? it 
human eves could have beheld and appreciated them, what a 
scene of indescribable grandeur must liave been presented when 
these volcanoes were active; when the laud was rocked witn 
earthquakes and the great hills of gneiss aud granite were rent 
in pieces: when vast showers of blazing rocks shot out, like 
meteors, into the lurid night; and when the molten lava-streams 
poured, like rivers, out of tho mouths of these flaming furnaces I 
Wonderful in the history of the earth has been the agency of 
fire: nowhere could that agency have been exhibited more 
grandly in the present ago of the earth s history than on th 

great volcanic field of Madagascar. , - , , 

Among the adjuncts of tho volcanic field we found four hot 
springs, three of which are near together in Betafo and birabe. 
Ine temperature of the spring at Betafo, as tried by Mr. Comoro , 
was 130 4 Fahr., and the water seemed perfectly tasteless, in 
three place* we also found jet* of carbonic-acid gas. Beneatn 
the broad plain of Sirnbd, extending over 50 square miles, t >ere 
is evidently a great deposit of lime: the pits of birabe supp V 
most of the lime used for building in Imerina and the capital. 
With the exception of some lime-deposits north of Ankarat, an- 
a little sandstone in the Betsileo, they are the only secondary 
rock we found in all the higher j*art* of Madagascar , no 
have been found in it. It is from this lime that tho welU <-t 
carbonic-acid gas are derived. One well, with £ZL 

was connected with a filthy mud-pool: the water boil “ 
the surface, and tho natives could not imagine why it remaineo 
quite cold. In a second case the tubular well was dry, and we 
found butterflies and various insects lvmg dead no ' I,n ' 
mouth: we were told that frogs and mice also are at 
dead there. Among tho lime-pits the babbling *P"'f' . 

numerous. A huge stalactite lime-rock has grodua 
one point, with dripping caves in its sid***. and °‘‘ t ‘‘' ^ 

rock a hollow basin has formed itself; water frem 
up into this basin, bubbling as it rises, which u neither more n 
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less than natural soda-water, of which we could drink ns much 
as we liked without charge. I am sorry to say that the natural 
product was as flat as the artificial. 

During our journey we looked everywhere for columnar Uisalt, 
but failed to find it. Wo saw abundance of surfuce-lara broken 
in pieces. In a cutting at Betafo wo examined a variety of 
strata, the result of repeated eruptions—strata of black volcanic 
earth, of brown earth, strata of ashes many inches thick; but of 
columnar lock there seemed to be none. At last we found a 
single patch of it: it covered n space of 30 feet by 20. The 
columns were, as usual, six-sided, nnd the pillars exposed on tbe 
edge of a little ridge were 4 feet long. 

A last point to notice in connection with the volcanic district 
is, that close to that field—indeed enclosed by it—we found 
the noblest mass of granite rocks which we saw north or south 
in 3Iadagascur. This great mass is termed Vavnvato. It con¬ 
sists of several lofty ridges parallel to some degree with one 
another, yet starting from one northern point and curving, pear¬ 
like, round to the south. Some of the ridges are quite closed 
at the south end and form n cul de $ae, whence the nnrao is 
derived. Tho ridges are lofty, their snmmits serrated, and the 
separate rocks and mosses are truly grand. Between the second 
and thirl ridges the fallen boulders are enormous and countless. 
On the third ridge are the highest peaks, with distinct names. 
At the north end one group of rocks has a wonderful resemblance 
to an elephant: it was conspicuous over a vast extent of country, 
and (appears repeutedlv in our station-lists. A smaller elephant 
is close by. The granite of these rocks is well formed, nnd the 
felspar, in the best specimens, is of a pale rose tint: tho grain 
is blackened by the sun; it is very rotten, and falls of rock must 
be numerous—hence the multitude of boulders on every side. 
A iwrtion of the same ridge we saw far to tho north. Another 
noble mass is Ibetv, south of Sirabd; and another ridge of great 
length, hipa-eha, was the last of the western mountains which 
wc saw at the extreme south of the Betsileo province. Mas not 
the granite shown only in this long western ridge, and partly 
enclosed by the volcanic fires, the original base of the island? 
and is it not from its felspar that have been formed the enormous 
deposits of clay which form so conspicuous a feature in the land¬ 
scape of its manv provinces ? 

In Imerina the higher plateau has a breadth of 80 miles. 
As we travelled south, we found it growing narrower. At 
SiraW, its breadth is 00 mill*. All dow-n the Betsileo province 
it narrows still; and at Imahazony, on the line of 22° s. lat, as 
wc stood on the top of Kiriangu, we were in sight of both 
bordering lines of hill on east and west, 35 miles from each 
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other; and the ridges immediately to the south of us crossed 
the country like 11 lofty wall, covered with forest, and fairly 
united the two. The Betsileo province, so far os we saw it, is 
clear of volcanic influence. It contains long gneiss and clay 
ridges, which cross it from K.N.W. to sae. Near Fianirantsoa 
these ridges lie close to one another with bnt narrow valleys 
between; and in certain localities the massing of the mountains 
is very grand. On travelling from that town southward, when we 
pitched our tents in the broad valley, near the little villuge of 
Ambulavao, we had some noble masses overhanging us to the 
west, while the gross on the lofty eastern hills was ull on fire, 
and long curving lines of flame served both to show the form 
of the hill and to light np the darkness of the night On tin- 
east is an enormous hill of gneiss; a few miles further to the 
south-east, where the forest ridge begins, is another moss 
nobler still, called Ambondrombe, which is believed to be the 
entrance to the spirit-world. On the west again the hills 
seemed to increase in vastness and in number. M ithin tho 
plateau were tho noble rounded hills of Iandraimlaki, tho 
high }>euk of Iody, the curving ridge of Kirianga; while out¬ 
side them all, on the edge of the plateau, wns the lofty, serrated 
granite ridge of Kipaseha, stretching away to tho southward 
lor 30 or -10 miles. The vast boy formed by these wonderful 
mountain masses contains the broad green plain of Ambohi* 
mandroso, rich in rice, and supporting a largo population. 
What lies bevond these hills we longed to learn; but our time 
was gone: we had accomplished our work in the south, and we 
were compelled to return to the capital. But we had t raversed 
the whole of the well-peopled plateau which forms the crest 
of the islond as far soutli os lat. 22° ; and, with the help of Mr. 
Cameron, we had made so complete and connected a series of 
observations, that without difficulty we could connect the new 

E rovince with the positions which Mr. Cameron had already 
tid down in tho olu. In our survey we had now secured two 
fixed points of great value. 

Mr. Cameron, after careful observations, had placed the 
capital of Madagascar in lat. 18 3 55’ 50" a* and in long. 
47* 48’ 40' K. M. Grandidier (judging from his man) places 
Antananarivo in lat. 18° 55' 8., and long. 47 32' E. The lati¬ 
tudes of the two observers are the same; but there is a dif¬ 
ference in the longitude of 16’ 40", or 18-05 English miles. Mr. 
Cameron places the capital 89 English miles from the eastern 
sea, M. Grandidier at a distance of 107 miles. My own view 
of the matter, from the time occupied in the journev, is that the 
former distance is too little, the latter too great. 1 am content 
to take the mean of the two seta of observations, and place the 
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capital in cost longitude 47° 40', or at u distance of 08 mile* 
from the sea. Mr. Cameron assents to this suggestion, until by 
further observations with his new chronometer he is able to 
determine it more exactly. 

Mr. Cameron again places Fianarantson, the capital of the 
Bctsileo Province, in lat. 2V 27' 10" s., and long. 47 s 18' K., i. e. 
66J miles from the sea. M. Grandidier’s are lat. 21° 27's., and 
long. 47® S' e., and 83 English miles from the sea. The lati¬ 
tudes of tho two observers coincide ; the longitudes again differ 
by 15', equal in that lntitudo to 1(1*41 English miles.- Both 
place tho town of Fiandrantsoa, a distance of 20’ or 30' in long, 
west of Antananarivo. In relation to each other, the two 
observers almost perfectly coincide. Mr. Cameron communi¬ 
cated his observations about Antananarivo to 31. Grandidicr; 
but in regard to Fiandrantsoa they are wholly independent; 
and the fact tlint they so agree furnishes a strong presumption 
that, in relation to each other, and to their component parts, 
these two important provinces of Madagascar are correctly laid 
down. Having worked out tho set of angles myself, I find my 
own scheme accord with theirs: but, as before, I prefer the 
mean of the two longitudes, nnd would place Fiandrantsoa in 
long. 47® 11’ 30” E-, at a distance of 75 miles from the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Betsileo Province has many features of grandeur and 
beauty about it; but its fertile and well-cultivntod spots are 
few. It contains five districts: Ambositra and Amtwhinnm- 
boarina, the Isaudra, llalnngina, and Iarindrano. In the poli¬ 
tical survey of the country, it is usually described ns within the 
3ratsiatra or beyond the Matsintra. The Matsiatra is its prin¬ 
cipal river, and it is well fed by numerous streams, which rise 
from tho granite and gneiss hills. The water is abundant, and 
is very pure. The most southern district is termed w Iarindrano, 
“full of water,” and well deserves its name. It has one special 
river,tho 3Iunanantannna, which rises in the hill of Ambondrombe, 
and makes its way sluggishly across the clnv plains to the west, 
nutil it finds an outlet north of Inndmimbnki, whence it 
into the Mozambique Channel. Smaller rivers, like tho “ Bano- 
fotsy,” join one or other of these. The chief feature of the cul¬ 
tivation in the province is rice; and the ingenuity with which 
the peasantry appropriate the water to its sustenance deserve* 
high praise. The well-watered bottoms are few und not wide¬ 
spread. But the people terrace the hills; they trace l«vk the 
streams nnd rivulets step by step, till they reach the fountain ; 
and thus the terraces may be seen beautifully levelled high up 
tho hill-sides, nnd carried into every hollow, whence the 
comes; each streamlet does duty rnauy times over. ’ el 7 
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pleasant to tbo eyo are these bright terraces when the rice is 
voung. Very rich in rice is the basin of Ambohiniandroso, and 
the valleys near; green are the fields of Ikala and the bottoms 
around Ambohinamboarina; but nothing can exceed the skill 
and care expended on the deep ampliitheatre of Aandilitzana, 
in which the terraces descend step bv step; and a lavish supply 
of water from three streams, and the forest near, covers them 
with a golden harvest, which feeds thousands ol human being*. 
Wherever there is water, the peasantry plant nee., But they 
place their houses, not in largo clusters, in villages of 100 to oOO 
people: they prefer little holdings, called vdlas, of two, three, 
or four huts, each set surrounded by a clay wall and a cactus- 
hedge ; and in the absenco of wood, which will not grow in 
the hard, foggy climate, the eye rests with pleasure on these 
green rings which dot the hill-sides, or the higher rtdges over¬ 
hanging the broader levels, where the rice-plant grpwa Iho 
productions of the country, ns bIiowti in the markets of r uina- 
rantsoa and Nandihizana, are not numerous. Kice. manioc, 
Indian corn, beef, pork, fowls, a little honey, hunbas made 
of ratia palm fibres; a little coarse silk, coarse but strong 
spades, timber rafters, spade handles, thick, clumsy window- 
shutters, with the liingo projecting above and below, grass 
baskets and earthen plates, these are the chief articles exposed 

l ° t \Vo < wero disappointed as to the population. We hod always 
read of the Betsileo that they were a million and a naif in 
number. As we traversed the country, and saw bow empty it 
is, we asked again and again, where are the people . In a ew 
brood basins, a few open and well-watered valleys, ore built a 
few towns of 150 to 300 houses. All the rest are villages and 
« vulus.” Only Fianamntsoa lias 5000 people, including the flora 
garrison. The Government reckon, in all 
Tauala provinces and their various districts, oO.OOO hetra. or 
farmsteads, great and small. Tliis would lmlicato us muny 
families, oven idlowing for changes since the arningement wa, 
made; and that calculation would make the population A>U,UW, 
or not more than 300,000 in all. .... . . 

The imputation of Imerina has not, I think, been overrated, 
but it lias not lxH*n reckoned very high, and has been usually 
regarded as 1,000,000 in all. I he nrovince. as 
tioned, may be reckoned at 110 miles long, awl i - ’ 

or about 10,000 square miles. The entire , border «thmly 
peopled: targe tracts of hilly country, of high » 
ofbure red ctav, have very few villages; those which exirt tamg 
found in scattered valleys, sheltered from JecoW windier 
possessing rich land in the bottoms. The well-poop portion 
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is 50 miles long and 25 miles broad, or 1250 square miles in 
all. And here the villages ure crowded together; all the best 
lands are carefully cultivated, and the prosperity of the province 
is potent to every eye. 

Numerous as the villages appear, the population still is 

I limited. The best towns are not large. Antananarivo loads 
off with 80,000 people. Auibohiinanga has ubout 5000; one or 
two other towns have the same; and a few others have from 
3000 to 2000. Half of the ancient capitals, the “ twelve sacred 
cities," on “ the twelve hills," are in a state of decay, and their 
population is small. To set the Imerinu population at 1,000,000, 
or 1,200,000, falls in with the geuerol Government calculation 
and the demands made for feudul service. We must add 
100,000 for the Imamo and Mundridrano districts in the south¬ 
west, and another 100,000 for the Vakin-Ankirnt and the thickly 
peopled valleys of lletafo aud Simla*, which have 10,000 hetra. 
Thus for the entire of the two principal provinces of the island, 
Imerinn and the Hetsileo, with all their districts, enclosed within 
Nomun’s-land on every side, wo have a population of 1,700,000. 
Several circumstances confirm this calculation, into which I mar 
not enter. 

Our fourth journey from the capital was directed to the 
Sihanaku province, a hundred miles to the north. Five years 
before it had been visited by one of our missionaries, and IT. 
Graudidier had also been there. But we could get no informa¬ 
tion whatever concerning it. Where were the stopping places? 
where was tiro population ? and what was the character of the 
country ? To these points we could find no answer. Our pre¬ 
decessor had left no road bill; and M. Grandidier has published 
no particulars, except in the section of the general map which 
relates to the district. The result was a strange experience. 
I should like to give to the Society a fuller Paper on the 
details of this and other journeys. I can now speak only in 
general. 

We liad left Ambohiinanga, had given our men their mid¬ 
day meal, and were still in sight of the capital, when we 
suddenly found ourselves in a district without inhabitants. 
Towards sunset we reach A’tomainty, a village of 12 houses, 
in which our 60 men found some kind of accommodation; wo 
ourselves slept in our tent, 11 feet square. For many hours the 
next day it w as the same: wo saw three villages of two houses 
each; aud then reached a fertile basin, with several prosperous 
villages and Christian churches. The principal of these was 
Anjozorobe. Sunday past, and our men restea, wo went on our 
way. In a few hours we climbed a fine ridge covered with 
w ood, and found ourselves on the edge of the Imerina terrace. 
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The pass crossed over the highest part of tho ridge, und for 
40 yards went along a narrow lodge two yards wide, which had 
deep ravines on either side. It then descended on the east 
by huge natural stairs, and passed up and down clay hills, 
through dense forests, and down a richly-wooded ravine. The 
pass Ls expressively termed Ambiirabdramvato, “the stone 
gateway.” It was late in the afternoon before we found a 
resting-place where our men could breakfast The name of tho 
village, with its 12 houses, was Mandanavattij, \.e„ “Qet your 
tiffin "before going farther; intended ns advice to Sihdnaka 
travellers going the other way—ami good advice it is. I'or 
three duvs we journeyed through un empty land, tho upper 
portion of tho district'of Ankuy, sleeping in our tent; at tlie 
end of the third day we reached the town of Ambatondraxaka, 
the capital of the iSihanakn province, and ou its south-eastern 
edge. From the governor and his officers, from tho.Christian 
people around him, and then from the congregations in ull the 
principal towns und villages, we received a warm welcome. 
Only once lmd they seen an English missionary among them, 
and that was (as 1 said) live years before. Turkeys, geese, 
fowls, eggs, rice and milk, were placed in abundance at our 
command. Every day we had one ox given to n«, and on one 
day wo received two. Our men failed wholly under this pros¬ 
perity, and were demoralised by the plenty they enjoyed. \\ e 
found that in its general structure the SihAnaku province js u 
vast basin in the midst of hills, and haying a clear lake and 
enormous swamps in the centre. The hills croas the country 
in parallel ridges at an angle of v. 1 6 3 w\ I ho water is still 
high in the basin, and on three sides tonches the foot, of the 
hills; in consequence, whenever we passed from one ridge to 
another we had first to wade through the swamp lying at the 
foot. For miles upon miles in tho open centre, ns well ns up 
its many arms, tho swamp is lieautifully green- Two wnter- 
plunts grow profusely there, the Zozoro, a solid triangular 
papyrus-reed, 10 feet high ; and tho Ilercna, a flat sword-blade, 
which reaches 0 or 8 feet. Often the men made a passage 
for themselves over the deep water by lieatmg down am 
walking over the stulks of these noble reeds. Hero amt there 
the process of recovery and reclamation has begun, and rou 
the edge of the district rice-fields have been cleared and planted, 
tuwl villages have liecn multiplied. In tho centre of all, oogn 
lving nearer to the eastern shore than the western, is e m 
lake of Alaotra. In the northern portion it » P^ rfec f‘{. .7,, 
of reeds, and its waters run close np to the enclosing 1 • , 

shape it is liaramer-headed, and its single outlet » a >e 
east corner, where the River Mauingory rushes down a roe*} 
VOL. XLV. 
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valley to the sea. The lake is 37 miles in length, and is 
4 or* 5 miles broad. We enjoyed a fine view of the lake 
from the hill on its eastern side and the village of Ambohitson. 
As wo looked on its elenr blue waters stretching away to the 
south, stretching into the north, and running in uniong the 
hills; as wo saw it in the distance bordered with the green 
field of reeds, spreading out many miles to tho west, and on 
every side backed by massive lulls of varied and graceful 
forms; here showing the Imre rock, there the red clav, there 
covered with dark wood, while over all was the clear pale azure 
of an unclouded skv ; we thought we had seen few fairer sights 
in all Madagascar than the landscape at our feet. 

The population of tho entiro district we estimated at 40,000 
people. Two towns are of moderate size; the rest are but 
villages. The more we thought it over, the clearer it became 
to us that the people were Betsimisilraka colonists from the 
eastern coast. They had found their way up the rugged valley, 
the outlet of the waters; they had seen the fair land above the 
pass; they had found it empty, and then they invited their 
friends to come and take possession. It is all aronnd this north¬ 
eastern portion that the |s>pulation is most numerous. We 
saw tho hill where their first chief had settled, Ambohitran* 
drian, or “ King’s Town.” We noticed that their houses were 
Betsimisaraka; the hair and ornaments of the women were the 
same; and tliut, while -on the north they have links of con¬ 
nection with the coust, especially with Fenoarivo, they ore 
quite cut off from the Imeriim population on the south. After 
their last village of Mundonavatsy—and the great wall of rock 
—the first population met with al>ove the hills is Hova, a 
colony from Ambatoinina; below the hills it is Ankay, and is 
connected with Bezanozano, with Mornmnnga, and tho Tanalo. 
}} hy. tBen, did the Betsimisaraka colonists change their name? 
They did so for a very simple reason, derived from their new 
position. The word hdniika is an old Malagasy word for 
“lake: n-lu'maka denotes many lakes and pooFs. They g* vu 
this name to their new home, and a perfectly true designation 
it is; and for themselves they became AntsihAnaka, which 
moans “ the Lakers,” - the Betsimisaraka of tho Lakes." 

The lake country has an area of 2000 square miles; the dis¬ 
trict being al>oiit 00 miles in length by 35 in breadth. I* >* 
pear-shaped, the thick end lying to the north. The map 
have made of it is original, and is the result of two separate 
sets of cross-bearings; most carefully connected with our pre¬ 
vious survey by an observation of no less than nine principal 
stations among the Imerina hills. One set was taken by tlw 
Rev. J. Sibree, who is a practised surveyor. Our earliest obscr* 
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rations were peculiarly happy, as also were tho last. In work¬ 
ing out tho two sets separately, it was plain that the positions 
laid down by M. Granoidier in his general map did not coin¬ 
cide with ours: he places tho whole district too far toward tho 
west. 

Another fact of interest is this. All up the northern portion 
of Ankay three of the great parallel lines of hills along the 
island are seen to approach one another. The western line 
keeps quite distinct to tne northern border of tho Silianaku; the 
two eastern chains (the one the eastern wall of Ankay, and the 
other apparently tne terrnoc-wnll of lleforona) approach one 
another; and the result is a pcrf<*ct sea of hills, and clefts, 
and valleys, which only photography can faithfully portray. 
The material is a vast sedimentary deposit of red clay, with 
abundance of sandy elements huviug little cohesion. Storms, 
rains, waterspouts, have acted upon it, and the material has 
given way in all directions; has been scored into thousands of 
hollows; has been swept into the bottoms of tho valleys, 
especially along the Mangoro; or has been] carried to the sea. 
I need scarcely say what a difficult country we found it to climb. 
The clefts of Ankay were about 150 feet deep. 

Our hist journey was also over a couutry perfectly uew, un- 
tredden (so far os we know) by a single Englishman till our friend 
Mr. Maynard took it, at our instance, three months before our¬ 
selves. ’fho direction of the journey was kjlw., which is the course 
taken by tho Ikiopa and Eetsiboka rivers, into which the pro¬ 
vince of Imerinn is, to so large an extent, drained. It extended 
a distance of 230 miles, and occupied us 16 days. We truvelled, 
us before, with our teuts and canteens; but, with our baggago 
for tho voyage home, our lx-arers were unusually numerous and 
they mode up their minds beforeliand to make a good thing of 
the trip at our expense. 

The descent by this route from the plateau of Imorinu to the 
level of tho sea is, in its upper portions, more gentle tlian on 
the oast coast. We may reckon lour or fire broad terraces over 
which tho road pusses; tho fall in tho ground is moderate from 
one to the other; the path, os a whole, we found one of the 
easiest in the island, tfiough the bearers complained that at 
certain parts the sharp quartz gravel cut their feet. 

Tho first portion of the journey traversed the district of 
Vonizongo, which lies north of the parallel hills among which 
the Ikiojw runs, and is shut in by the great gneiss ridges of 
Lohuvohitru and Ambohimanga. The southern portion of 
Vonizongo is full of valley* cut out by the streams from L'j- 
lmvohitra, and is rich in water and its offspring, rice. The north 
has high bleak moors, among which are several beautiful valleys. 

L • * 
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The vilLiges are numerous, and the people hare a strength and 
independence of spirit which have uiuae them brave soldiers, 
good citizens, Christians of high principle and faithful martyrs. 

Descending the moors by nn easy pass over a red clay ridge, 
we went down into North Vouizongo, a valley 25 miles long. 
Enclosed by two lines of hills cast and west behind these hills, 
are broad clay moors, scored in all directions by tho running 
waters, and all drained directly or indirectly to the west and 
north. The population became thin, and we could count 
every village as we went along. At the north end of the 
western line of hills is a noble hill of gneiss, Angivo, which 

? ive us one of the boldest precipices we had seen in Madagascar. 

he waters hud circled around it down the vnlley, and had cut 
out a vast bay in the clay deposits at its feet. 

On one of these clay hills is the pass of Ambutomena (“ red 
rock ’), which gave us a second descent of 800 feet, on to the 
second terrace. This terrace was 48 miles long, and had a 
steady fall to tho northward. It presented two juirallel valley* 
drained bv astream, called “the wooded river’’ (Munankizo), with 
great hills on the west; and it contained, in a line, live little 
towns, which are tho Hova militurv jvists. These jiosts serve 
(1) to maintain communication with tho country to the north; 
(2) to protect the cattle herds, which feed on the nnmowed 
pastures; (3) to ward off the possible attacks of the Sukaliiva 
tribes who must euter North-west Imcrina by this road. Me 
found the people hospitable and kind; very glad, in their ex¬ 
treme isolation, to welcome a friend ; and saw among them 
intelligent and earnest men and women, truly unxious to live 
thorough Christian lives. Toward the north of this section 
there were some noble hills; one of which, Andriba, separated 
two level and fertile basins, containing several villages, and 
presenting some beautiful clusters of the rotia palm. Between 
Kinajy, the first of these posts, and Mulutsv, the last, the ground 
had fallen 1350 feet. 

M e had now finished tho inluibited countrv, and were on the 
ed-'e of a broad district, literally “no-man's-land.” Our bearers 
hud manv fears of robbers, enemies, and Sakalavos. At the last 
village they cleaned abundnuce of rice, polished and sharpened 
their spears; and were greatly comforted in their minds when 
31 r. Jukes s empty gun wrns fastened outside one of our re*®*, 
and were told that, while Mr. Pillaus headed our cavalcade, Mr. 
Jukes und I intended to bring up the rear. It took ns two 
long days to cross this unoccupied territory, which had a width 
of some fifty miles; and they were days"of great enjoyment 
The country was jierfccUy wild: it presented to us long ridp*» 
falling lower and lower, und becoming fewer; trending off to 
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the north-east, and leaving a broad rich plain clear to the sea: 
it gave us long valleys, grassy, green with shrubby vegetation, 
and well watered by small streams. During the first day, in a 
north-west course, we followed first one stream and then another, 
and crossed the low ridges between them. At night we pitched 
our tents on a pretty terrace above the River Andrannw?; onr 
bearers lit their fires npon the sandy bed. During the entire 
day we had seen scarcely a living thing—the silence, day and 
night, was most impressive; and it added to tin* charm of our 
position, that as the full moon rose in tho east, the whole body 
of our bearers gathered around us for evening prayers, said a 
hearty Amen to the 91st Psalm, and sang their plaintive 
Malagasy hymn. Let none think that the days of romance 
have passed' away: to me the realities of life are often more 
romantic and exhilarating than anything which fiction can 
invent or describe. 

The second day of our wilderness journey we breakfasted by 
the light of a brilliant moon; and, os the sun rose, we came 
down over the edge of the bill-country, upon the river Ikiona. 
It had been skirling our road all along a few miles to the 
west; it had been turned towards us by hard gneiss rocks; the 
long bend, at which we struck it, was full of green islands : and 
the river, a beautiful sight, was falling in creamy masses over 
a noble cataract, half a mile broad. Sixteen miles below tho 
islands diminish in number, and at the town of Mevntnnaim the 
river becomes navigable for canoes. We now travelled iulond, 
parallel to the river, and for several hours found no water, hor 
many miles we traversed a wilderness of rubbish—the gneiss 
strata were tilted perpendicular; gravel and silt, silt and gravel, 
were spread out on every side, and great boulders lav half- 
exposed, half-buried. The reason was simple. This plain lay 
under the hills just where one of the great drains of the country 
had, for countless ages, deposited its stolen treasures. M hat the 
mighty earthquakes to the southward had rent and riven and 
overthrown—waterspouts, and storms, and floods had washed 
into these lower plains. In the afternoou we reached Meva- 
tunanu. 

We were now approaching the sea-level; from this point our 
barometers fell 310 ft. Bembatooka Ray was yet 85 miles away; 
but the stream was rapid till we met the tides. For our further 
journey we hired canoes. At the end of the first day (Monday, 
August 3rd), we reached the junction of the Ikiopa and Iletsiboka 
rivers; aud pitched our tents on the sand-bank thrown up when 
the rivers are full. To us the spot was full of interest. In our 
travels among the Imerina Hills, we had traced and mapped 
many of the hend-waters from which these rivers hod sprung. 
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In the moor, near Augavokely, no bad wen the fountains of the 
Maimnaru, the Tsarnsihntra, ami the Ikiopa; in the forest were 
the springs of the Varahina and the Sisaonv; on the east of 
Ankarat were the Kntsaokn and the And rumba. We had 
traced them over largo tracts of country: here we saw their 
junction; nnd their united streams would bear us to the sea. 
The country was, in general, level, but it was covered by a few 
ridges throngh which the river ent its way. It was fresh and 
green everywhere. The air was warm and the vegetation 
largely tropical. Around us were grassy plains, gardens of 
plantain-trees, abundance of reed, and of the Luniboo-oane with its 
spring leaves and feathery crown, while groat tamarind-trees, 
linge mango-trees, or a few palms, stood out npon the undula¬ 
tions, or shared in the forest which clad the dark hill-sides. 
1\ e now saw more animal life than in any other part of our 
travels. There were numerous small birds of gay plumage, blue 
and green ; large flocks of wild ducks, small flocks of the poddy 
bird, the little white stork; now a heron flew up from the green 
brake; now we saw the flamingo Ashing in tlie stream. Hut 
nothing could compare with the crocodiles. From the time we 
took to the canoes wo began to see them: first in twos and 
threes; then in sevens and tens; at one time families of ten and 
twelve, and even twenty, were grouped together, sleeping in the 
sun; and at last, spread over a spit of sand, we found no less 
than forty. When we took to counting, this was the result. 
During the first hour wo reckoned 105; during the next half- 
hour we reckoned 102; altogether, during the four days, we 
jnufit have seen between 1000 and 2000 crocodiles. Some were 
bfthiis, but some were of enormous size, full 20 ft. long, tho 
kumiss along their back forming large protuberances, and the 
girth of the body being very large. But they were timid, and 
when woke up from their lazv sleep, ut onco went and hid 
themselves in the water. W'o were told that they find almn- 
danco of fish in the river; they watch cleverly for the cattle when 
they come to drink, and they are destructive also to human 
life. 

1 he rich and fertile district we were now crossing is occupied 
by a portion of the Sakalava tribes. They are not numerous: 
their villages are small and scattered, they live ou fish, on 
rice, on their cattle, and on the produce of their ldantnin- 
gardens. They have few wants, and there is littlo trad*:. 
Mevntandnn is the first of seven Hova towns, which are really 
military posts: they lie in a line along the river, and end at 
the port of Mojangn. We saw five out of tho seven, and were 
most hospitably welcomed. At Mojunga wo were picked up by 
the steamer Malacca, which had recently continued the line 
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from Zanzibar and Nosibe, und soon found ourselves on the way 
to Zanzibar and home. 

The Malagasy people who inhabit this island of Madagascar 
are a single nice. They are divided into three principal tribes, 
occupying different districts. The Betsiinisaraku occupy the 
east coast, the narrow plain between the bills and the sea: 
their towns are small. From Tamatave to Munnnzan, the 
twelve chief towns contain only *2000 houses and 10,000 people, 
there are small villages besides; but I doubt whether over tno 
whole 200 miles we have more than 50,000, and over the entire 
coast doublo that number. Tho Sakalava tribes take the entire 
west side of the island: they are broken up into numerous 
sections, with only local interests; and they arc constantly at 
feud with one another. M. Grandidier can tell us much about 
them, as he lived long in their midst, and suffered greatly from 
thoir plunderings. The Sokaluva tribes near the outflow of the 
Mania are tho licople who have plundered the Hovu cattle, and 
against whom was recently waged a petty war. They hold no 
terms with the Hovas; w hile others to the west of the capital, 
and those to the north-west, have nccopted the Hova rule since 
1824, and live in peace. 

The Betsileo tribe are thorough Jlalngasy, and are akin to 
tho Hovas. The Iburn are allied to the Betsileo: like the 
Betsileo, they live in - vulas;” they speak like them, and seem 
to differ from them only in the mode of dressing their hair. 
/ Tho llovas are tho ruling tribe, who occupy directly all linerina, 
i Vonizongo, and Imntno; und indirectly the Sihanaku district, 
the north Sakulavos, tho Betsileo province, and Betafo. A 
these tribes sjieak substantially tbe same tongue, ana of t e 
same tint and colour—a light olive—and have much tbe same 
customs. Differences and joalon-ies havo existed between thorn 
for many, many generations. These probably originated in t e 
fact of separate colonisations; in detachments from aliena 
sections of the sumo tribe; or in separate settlements of men 
ami families belonging strictly to the some race. Two elonicn 
have, however, entered among them from without. 1. Ag* 
ago, tbe Phoenician and Arab merchants from the African c<«is 
began to visit Madagascar. Bcmbotookn was one of their prin 
cip.vl ports, an<l specially they seem to have bad a con 
settlement at Mananzari and Alntitanana. They were tho 
who taught the Malagasy writing, and specimens of their . 
Malagasv were second at Mutitanana by M. Grandidier. . 
taught the Malagasy the division of time by mon *» J 

gave them also tlie names of the days of tbe week - a 7* 

Alarobia and Zoma: scales for weighing money are *«-* • 

and doubtleaj from them they learned the nte of circa 
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2. "With the Arabs also came a slave-trade—from the island to 
the island. In the course of generations thousands of African^ 
Swahilis, and others, have been introduced into the island. The 
blood of many Hovas is mixed with African blood—the thick 
lips and the crisp, curling hair show if. There are also thou¬ 
sands of slaves in the island, pure Africans, as well as thousand* 
of Hova slaves. With exceptions of this kind, which are soon 
accounted for, the Malagasy races are one. Their language is 
one—an offshoot of the Malay: a fact proveable by (1) intleo 
tions; (2) by the peculiar reduplications; (3) bv sjieciol forms 
and uses ot participles; and (I) bv a multitude of the most 
important words. 

As a people the Malagasy are not far advanced; their almost 
complete isolation from the world at large has greatly retarded 
their progress. They are thoroughly tribul in all their institu¬ 
tions still. They are clans in form, as well as in spirit The 
1 nnco is their chief, officially the owner and lord of all they 
have and all they are. All obligations are paid by feudal 
service; officers are remunerated by lands, anil by tho assign* 
ment to them of the service of so many inferior men. No 
silanes have been paid in money till recently: everything has 
been paid in service or by gifts in kind. The hump of every 
bullock killed belongs to the Queen. Bice, sugar-cane, lambda, 
nre-wood, cattle, stones, are all delivered as port of that 
service. 

1 lungs are fur behind. But they are a kindly lieople, an 
or< erlv people, a loyal people. They have a great affection for 
icir Queen ; and the Queen (w ho is an excellent Christian lady) 
has a worm affection for her people. An intelligent poopio— 
they have learned much from their English friends, and ure 
improv ing daily. There are more than a thousand congregations 
among them; some three hundred thousand of them are more 
or less under instruction ; and many thousands prove, by their 
example, that they are not only intelligent, but sincere. I «dd 
this fact, because I cannot doubt that the Fellows of this Society 
cure for the earth, its resources, and its form—not mtrely for 
jt«‘li, but because it is the theatre on which human character is 
developed, human events take place; and the tribes and nations, 
great and small, by which it is peopled, benefiting and blessing 
each other, work out the will of f»od respecting all. 
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' •— Discover!' * in Eastern New Guinea, by Captain Moresby and 
the Officers of II.M.S. Basilisk. By Captain J. Moresby, h.s. 

[Iterut, Febmuiy 22n<l, 1875.] 

I\ November, 1873, a Paper of mine, giving a brief outline of 
HALS. Basilisk's work in New Guinea, was read before you by 
your esteemed Secretary, Mr. Markham.* Since then I was sent 
in command of an expedition to" substantia to and follow up that 
work; and this Paper will give you, I trust, a summary of the 
results accumulated during these two cruises. 

I confess l am amazed to think that the very outline of the 
third largest island in the world should have been unknown till 
now, and the navigation between its north-east coast and 
Australia invested with such imaginary dangers ns to prevent 
communication between these shores. 

I will first now endeavour to show you what I have accom¬ 
plished, in conjunction with mv able assistants. Lieutenant L. 
Dawson, Admiralty Surveyor, Lieutenant Sydney Smith, Navi- 
gating-Lieutenant Mourilvan, and tho other officers of the ship; 
and secondly, give you tbe information wo have been able to 
gather concerning the natives. 

In brief, then, we have proved that East New Guinea ends 
not in a wedge, as hitherto imagined, but in a huge fork, the 
lower prong of whicli is cut up into an archipelago of islands. 
Between these new islands and the peninsula which forms tho 
northern prong a sheet of water lies, about 45 miles deep uud 
*2 to IS in breadth, numed by me Milne Bay. 

This new archipelago consists of about sixty islands, large and 
small. Of these the largest, Moresby Island, is about 38 miles 
in circumference; Busilink Island nearly as large; Havter and 
Heath Islands somewhat smaller; many of the remainder being 
from i to 12 miles in circumference, and inhabited. These 
islands are mostly lofty and volcanic, and richly wooded. 

Moresby Island, a fair type of the rest, rises boldiv from tho 
seu to u height of ltiOO feet, rich in fruit-bearing and timber* 
trees, xtliose dark tropic green is relieved by tho various earth- 
tints of the cultivated nuu terraced land, and the lighter greens 
of yum and taro. Here and there the eye rests on great grassy 
slopes that look like English meadows ready for the scythe; 
hut a giant scythe, indeed, would be needed to cut them, for 
t uh gross is 12 feet high. We found it very difficult to rnako 
our way through to reach a good look-out from ubove, and tho 
only plan that succttHled was for the leading man of tho party 
t<> throw liinisell bodily forward anil press the grass down with 
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his (lend weight. We relieved each other frequently at this 
duty, but still found it exhausting and most unpleasant, as wo 
bled all over from the sharp gross. On the shore arc scattered 
the most singular dome-shaped grassy hillocks, which made tor 
us natural surveying stations. At the water-line the shore is 
broken into fine deep-wuter bays, some live of which ore good 
harbour?. Villages cluster to the edge of the calm waters, und 
here and there a coral-reef runs out, from which the dusky 
Ushers ply their task. 

I would I had the power to tell you of tho glorious panorama 
which greeted ns from the top of Glenton Island, the summit of 
which we had cleared with immense labour from its giant 
forest-trees, that the tiny theodolite might sweep an horizon 
never before gazed on by our race. Six hundred feet below us, 
almost as the plumb drops, the light waves curled on a snowy 
corul-beach. To the west the wooded peaks of Moresby Island 
closed the view; but on every other side islund after island floated 
on the bosom of an intense blue sea, some volcanic, lofty, and 
rugged, others coralline, low, white, and covered with graceful 
trees, with every variety of form and tint, of light and shadow, 
in the nearest ones, whilst those beyond faded out as they dis¬ 
tanced into dim shajies, faint clouds—very dreams of islands 
giving one a sense of the profusion of creative power that was 
almost overwhelming. 

Tho BanUisk lias had the honour of fixing the position and 
laying down the coast-lino of the D'Entrecasteaux group. 
These islands were seen from a distance by D’Eutreca.'teaux 
94 years ago, as he sailed iu search of La Perouse; but ho 
never visited them, and he saw them on the east side only. 

We havo proved them to consist principally of three large 
idands, separated by narrow straits from each other and the 
mainland of New Guinea ; and as their first surveyor and visiter, 
F have taken leave to name the islands Normanhy, Fergn*° n > 
and Goodenough; and called tho straits Ward Hunt, Goscbeu, 
Dawson, und Moresby. These islands extend north and south 
about 90 miles, and afford harbours and anchorages. 

\\ ithtyour permission, I will give you a slight account (H 
this survey. Lieutenant Mourilyan and 1, with an engineer 
und seven men, started ou March 7th in our steam-pinnace, 
with a whale-boat in tow, loaded with fuel and provisions wr * 
week. We left the ship in Dawson Straits, and steaming to the 
westward we passed close under the high volcanic mountains'* 
Fergusson Island which bound the strait to the north. Tj* 
shore that we coasted was dotted with villages high on the hu»s» 
peeping through tho sombre tropical green. We could see tb»* 
our appearance caused great excitement amongst the nati'(*> 
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who must have thought ns gods moving rapidly on the water 
without exerting an effort. They meed for mile* along the 
beach inviting us to land (hut wo could not accept their invita- 
tution), shouting their cry of surprise, “Hoo-ee! b06-eel” 
Turning the western point of Fergusson Island, we found our- 
selres at the entrance of a fine strait separating Fergusson 
from Goodenough Island. Both these islauus, with their forests 
topped by bare grey peaks, are grandly picturesque objects. 
Mount Goodenough rising magnificently to a height of nearly 
8000 feet. The sides of this great mountain are cultivated in 
patches to a height of about 2000 feet; gradually its woods 
give place to barrenness, anil its summits stand bare and 
knife-edged against the sky. Mountain torrents dash down its 
ravines and flash out at times from their dark-green setting, 
like molten silver. 

Night now closing, we sought to anchor between a small islet 
and the shore; our draught of water was but 12 or 14 inches, 
and yet wo could obtain no anchorage; the channel was full of 
mushroom-coral, which rose like great pillnrs from a depth of 
20 to 30 fathoms to within 3 or 4 inches of the surface, so close 
together that after many a weary trial, off the entrance of lovely 
coves and delicious-looking bays, we had to seek a precarious 
anchorage in 20 fathoms’ water outside these coral pillars, on 
which a dangerous surf was breaking. 

The natives then crowded alongside us : bnt we were weary 
and wanted to hare our evening meal in peace, to obtain w hich 
we blew the steam-whistle, and their consternation was absurd 
in the extreme; they seized their paddles and glided off into 
the darkness. All night long the near village clamoured liko 
a frightened rookery, and our look-out men were frequently 
startled during the night by natives stealing out on the reef to 
within a few feet of us. At last some sleep being needful, I 
caused a rifle to be fired to seaward, and this secured us some 
quiet. Next day we failed for want of fuel to completely cir¬ 
cumnavigate Goodenough Island. Wo landed on it and found 
it the home of the megapode and a variety of cxquisitely- 
plumaged birds, unknown to ns; also of parrots and lories. 

Passing back to Fergusson Island, we landed at a large villago 
in Moresby Straits. Strangely enough, for we saw no such 
thing elsewhere, tho men hid themselves, and an old lady, 
with u very pleasant face, (>addlod off to us in a catamaran; wo 
gave her strips of red cloth, nnd she became quite friendly. 
When we landed tho married women alone advanced to us, the 
men appearing, but keeping back in evident timidity; Imt the 
presents distributed amongst the women soon brought the men 
about us, all anxious to exchange their stout-axes for our rusty 
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iron-lioop. So entire was my confidence in the peaceable dis¬ 
position of these people that, accompanied only by a seaman, I 
visited their inland plantations, and found large enclosures well 
fenced in with bamboo, producing tropical fruits, yams, sweet 
potatoes, Indian com and sugar-cane. The sago-jwilm grows 
most abundantly here; and the natives mash tho sago in im¬ 
mense troughs, which I at first took to bo worn-out canoes. Wo 
all enjoyed this food, and used it largely. 

The good feeling of these natives deserves j particular men¬ 
tion : they had never seen the Basilisl;, and knew nothing of 
our possessing superior arms. We were only ten men amongst 
hunnreds. and they knew that we carried iron-hoop on our per¬ 
sons, a thing of priceless value in their eyes; but not only 'lid 
they respect our position, but they helped us over obstacles, 
showing ns the best paths, and took care of onr clothes when 
we bathed in their cool streams. Here, a mile from the beach, 
1 saw large masses of corni-rock cropping up ut perhaps 100 
feet above the sea-level in close vicinity to volcanic cliffs. 
There was a singular absence of coral-formation on the north 
side of Ferguson Island; and the beach and bottom of tho 
sea, formed of black volcanic sand sloping gradually into deep 
water, offered ninny vnluuble anchorages. No natives lives! on 
this part of the island, and we could not find any fish in tho 
liays, lmt a wallabv was shot near the beach. We discovered 
here a unrulier of boiling mineral-springs, strongly alkaline; 
they united themselves in one large rivulet, which offered any 
degree of temperature to our bathers. Other hot springs muy 
exist here at the bottom of the sea, which would account for 
the absence of fish in the hoys. In the sand and mud thrown 
out by these springs we found very small specimens of rubies 
and amethysts, evidently chipping* from larger stones. 

Our return to the ship was very arduous work; wo had 
heavy weather and wore out of coals, but bv burning wood and 
greased coal-hogs wo succeeded in getting back. 

Now, with regard to the great Louisiade reefs, I must 
say a few words. Our work here has proved that these reefs, 
hitherto deemed an impenetrable barrier between Australia 
uiid North-East New Guinea, present, in reality, a wide 
open gateway, through which ships may safely pass from the 
one to tho other, and enter on a shorter course to China. 
Previous to this discovery three rentes lay open between Aus¬ 
tralia and China. Of these the shortest, or New Ireland pas¬ 
sage, ran inside the Solomon Islands, ami leaving the Louisiade 
Arcliipelago to the west, went between New Britain and New 
Ireland, and so on to China. Our new route lies to the west, 
instead of the east of the Louisiade reefs, and shortens the <lis- 
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lance by about 300 miles, without, to my knowledge, increasing 
the danger. Eventually the trade with China will be carried 
on by steamers, and this, the shortest route, will doubtless be 
the route. Near Teste Island the Louisiade reefs sink from the 
surface to a depth of 10 or 12 fathoms, and so continue for more 
than 100 miles to the west. 

To the immediate west of Teste Island ships bound by this 
new route pass over this sunken barrier; and hero Nature has 
placed such striking landmarks that a land-fall can be un¬ 
mistakably made. Teste Island is easily recognisable. Its 
peaks rise to a height of 300 feet, and look like islands at a 
distance. Four miles to its west stands Bell Rock, a great 
dome-shaped mass of rock, rising perpendicularly from the sea 
to a height of 500 feet, wooded over wherever a crevice affords 
room for a tree m grow, and marking well the entrance to the 
new route: it may he passed by a vessel within a stoue’s throw. 
Thence, us the ship passes between Moresby Island and Engi¬ 
neer’s Group, not a reef lies in the way. To the north-west of 
Slade Island the passage lies between two reefs about 2 miles 
apart, and a passage of 4 miles’ breadth leads to the point of 
exit between Cape Ventonat and a reef which I have named 
Gallows Reef. The channel here is 2 miles wide; and Gallows 
Reef being awash, and marked bv two treo-covered islets, affords 
sailing-marks which remove all danger to the navigator. 

Another useful gift which the Jiasilisk has been able to pre¬ 
sent to the mariner ami the merchant has been the discovery 
of harbours on these once inhospitable coasts. I cannot trouble 
you with a description of these many new harbours, but will 
speak of u few. 

1. Roliert Hall Sound, South New Guinea, in lat. S’ 50' 8., 
long. 11G 3 35' k., is well marked by Yule Island at its entrance. 
I have a great belief in the future of this noble sheet of water, 
seen from seaward by Captain Owen Stanley's survey, but never 
entered till now, by a passage wo hove found off the south-east 
end of Yule Island. A good, safe, clear channel leads in, and 
the harlsotir is perfectly protected, and land-locked with deep 
water, for hundreds of ships to lie safely. Its shores aro low. 
swampy, and mangrove-covered, and probably unhealthy ; but 
Yule Island, near which shifts would anchor, is high and healthy 
gronud. At the head of the harbour Hilda River issues, navi¬ 
gable for steam-launches, but too rapid for row-boats to ascend, 
destined in time to bear the valnable woods and many products 
which here await the advent of commerce downwards on its 
rupid bosom. 

2. Fort Moresby is a safe, commodious, double haven, lying 
CO miles to the cast of Robert Hall Sound, at the point where 
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the swampy coast first gives place to coral, white sand and shells. 
Truly this" harbour was “the desire of our eyesand when, 
after much search in open boats, we discovered this harbour 
from Jane Island, we were very joyful. Then the great anxiety 
arose as to whether we coaid find a good entrance ; and for two 
days more we sounded in our little galley and cutter, far away 
from the shir, insido the great barrier-reef, to find nn entrance. 
Suddenly I clropjied my lead 50 fathoms down, anti finding no 
bottom, knew that the entrance was found. Two days after we 
took the ship in. The outer harbour of Port Moresby is an 
extensive bay, surrounded by open, grassy, round-topped hills, 
thinly timbered with the Australian gum-tree, whilst rich 
tropical valleys lio between. There are several large nntivo 
villages on its shores. Jane Islet, about 5"0 feet high, lofty 
and precipitous, wooded and cultivated, stands in the ceutre of 
the outer harbour, and if fortified would render it impregnable. 
The eastern waters are a muss of coral-reefs; but the western 
are clear, and just the right depth—9 to 12 fathoms—for 
anchoring. A fine, dear passage leads to the inner, Fairfax 
Harbour; and in this inner broad sheet of water, shut round 
by high land, the Basilisk anchored in 5 fathoms. On its 
southern side from the hill under which she lav a considerable 
quantity of gold-quartz was taken, specimens of which are hero 
for your inspection. We were too busy surveying to prosecute 
this discovery; but, as I have before stated, the aspect of the 
laud, and character of the masses of granite-quartz cropping up, 
lead mo to think that gold will bo surely found there. This 
port, from its healthy situation, has already been selected as the 
principal station of the London Missionary Society. 

3. Pitt Bay is a flue harbour, and easily entered ; it lies at 
the gateway of the New Austrulo-Chinese route at the east end 
of Moresby Island, embosomed by lofty hills. Hereafter the 
power holding Pitt liny will possess the key of the route. At 
Pitt Bay we took one piece of gold-bearing quartz from the bed 
of a stream, but though we searched diligently, we could not 
find a second. 

4. Traitors' Bay, on the north coast of Eastern New (luinca, 
in lat 8°, and long. 148° E., offers shelter to ships trading on 
that coast, and possesses a navigable river with u gentle current 
This river discharges itself outside the anchorage, over a bar 
that proved impracticable to our boats. I regret much that I 
had not time to survey this river, for it seemed to me to lead 
fur up into the country, and I hope some future explorer will 
follow it up. It needs no words of mine to show you how im¬ 
portant it is that this great country should be opened up by 
water-communication. 
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Running Survey of the North-Easi Coast. —Our last work was 
tbo running survey of the unknown coast of North-East New 
Guinea. 

On April 27th wo joyfully turned the Basilisk's bead west¬ 
ward, for every mile was now a step towards home. 

The first striking difference between these northern and the 
southern shores of New Guinea is that here there is no outlying 
harrier-reef, and the shores, instead of shelving outwards, are 
steep to. The mountains here generally run down to the sea, 
then follows a shore-reef, from which the plumb-line may be 
thrown into 50 fathoms of water. 

The coast-line is hut little broken up, and affords few harbours 
und anchorages. Speaking generally, from East Cane to Cape 
Cretin the coast-line may be spoken of as n series of bold head¬ 
lands, running out 20 or 30 miles to seaward, with deep bays 
between; this configuration increased our work threefold. 

The great Owen Stanley Range may be said to terminate 
at the head of Milne llay, but one of its spurs, named by 
me “ Stirling Range,” runs at a diminished elevation through 
the narrow peninsula which terminates at East Cape. This 
henceforth important promontory on tho world’s map has no 
great feature to attract attention. The peninsula has gra¬ 
dually narrowed to half a mile in width. The Stirling Range 
lias reused, and been succored by a low, undulating forest- 
country, sprinkled with villages, when suddenly an abrupt 
double-topped hill springs to a height of 300 feet There is a 
village at its foot, half-hidden in groves of bread-fruit and coco¬ 
nut trees. Its summits were crowned with tropical forest when 
first we saw them; but these noble trees fell to our axes, as we 
mode this a theodolite station. A narrow 1 toat-channel sepa¬ 
rates the cape from two low coral islets, and 10 miles further to 
tho eastwnru, on the opposite shores of Goschen .Straits, rises the 
dark, frowning mass of Mount l’revast, on Norman by Island. 

This, then, is the East Cape, and real eastern terminating 
point of New Guinea. From East Cape to Cape Moresby, as 
the crow flies, the distance is about 130 miles, with a depth of 
500 to bOO fathoms, and muddy Isjttom at about 2 miles from 
tho shore. \ illuges abound here; and the valleys between 
tlie hills, und not seen from the sea, are richly cultivated. 

Between Cape Ducie and Cape Frere the forest ceases, and 
is wteceeded by an openly wooded level plateau full of villages, 
backed 2 miles inward by a range of abrupt grassy hills, bare of 
wood, each defined by a Is-It of shurp brushwood at its base, 
crowding down hill upon hill with such a curious effect as to 
remind us strongly of the plate in Black's Atlas of all the 
mountains in the world. Above the height of 2000 feet the 
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forest springs np again, ntul covers still higher peaks to the 
very top, to a height of 6000 or 7000 feet. 

Capo Frere is a noble headland, dropping its huge buffalo* 
headed mass about 2000 feet almost perpendicularly to the 
deep-blue sea; und the Basilisk looked a mere cockboat in the 
huge shadow, as almost scraping her sides against the beetling 
mass she stood in to seek for an anchorage in Bartle Bay. 
This bay — at the head of which an extensive tract of compara¬ 
tively low laud, marker! bv terraced plateaus, between which a 
considerable stream debouched through u dark sandy beach— 
seemed to'afford the certainty of a giiod safe anehonige for the 
night; bnt wo were doomed to disappointment — now here within 
a cable’s length of the beuch would 80-fathom line reach the 
bottom. At lost we let go anchor in 49 fathoms (which is 
deeper than the water of the English mid-channel), our stem 
just sw inging clear of the beach. The soil about Bartle Bay is 
very rich, and runs back in a series of clear-terraced elevations 
to a lofty inland rnngo of mountains. The river which issues 
at the head of the bay Inis ploughed deeply through these 
terraces, so that its banks are exposed for a section of from 10 
to 30 feet in height; they are comjiosed of smooth water-worn 
stones, imbedded in a light gravelly soil. We searched bnt 
could find no gold here, nor was any trace seen by us of the 
precious metal on the north coast of New Guinea. 

From Bartle Iky into the bight <>f Goodcnough Bay, a 
distance of some 30 miles, the bold anil fertile coast runs in a 
W.N.W. direction. There nre some tine waterfalls at the head 
of this bay, flashing down the dark-green mountain-sides, and 
so much river-water is here discharged that the surface of the 
sea is quite fresh. The canoes about hero are smaller; and 
quite a different language prevails from that at East Cape. 

From the bottom of Gnodenough Bay the land turns abruptly 
in an E.3.B. direction, and so runs boldly out to sea for 30 miles 
in u rich forest-covered promontory, which ends in grassy slojies 
marking Cape Moresby, off which are small outlying islands, 
surrounded by coral-reefs. From this point, looking across \\ ora 
Hunt Straits, we could still see Mount Goodcnough rearing its 
stun ndous mass. 

From Cape Moresby the land trends w.x.w. for 45 miles to 
the bight of Collingwood Bay, the shores of which are low and 
densely wooded, and the depth of water decreased to 50 fathoms 
at 2 miles from the shore. From this point the natives became 
suspicious and unfriendly, and we experienced much difficulty 
in communicating with them. In Collingwood Bay we cat a 
large quantity of firewood from the tall, fir-like trees which 
generally ornamented the points of land. The land now runs 
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north-east for 43 miles till it forma a noble promontory, and 
terminates in Mounts Victory and Trafalgar, 3000 feet high, 
and Cape Nelson — names which I rejoiced Or write for perhaps 
the hist time on the map of the world. The natives here fled 
at our approach; and we observed that, although belonging to 
the light-coloured race, they differed in appearance from the 
mitives of East Cape, and wore their hair in long, thin, ugly 
ringlets. 

^ Ca|H» Ward Hunt lies 40 mile's to the westward of Capo 
Nelson; the deep bay between I have named “ Dyke Acland.” 
Its low wooded short's, with the formation so characteristic 
of this coast, suddenly turn to the north-east and form a 
bold wooded promontory. Eight miles to the westward of Cape 
\\urd Hunt is Traitors’ Bay. Here I had occasion to fire my 
first and only shot in self-defence. Three of our officers harl 
struyed away from a wooding-party, when from the ship we 
observed a party of 70 or 80 warriors land from their canoes, 
fully dressed in feathers and war-paint, stealing on them. Sub- 
Lieutenant Shortlaml and I jumped into the dingy with some 
spare rifles, and gained the beach just in time to put our ship- 
mates on their guard and give them the rifles. Hoping to 
maintain friendly relations, I advanced alone, armed with a rifle, 
but holding my arms over my head, towards the bush where the 
natives were lurking, quite concealed from our view. Suddenly 
they sprang from the bush to the open beach, and formed iu 
two regular lines, 10 yards in mv front: the first line armed 
with spears, which they held quivering to throw, whilst they 
moved with a short ouick step from sido to side to distract our 
aim, guarding themselves with shields; the second line was armor! 
with clubs. For some seconds I forbore to fire, hoping still to 
preserve the peace. I inding this hopeless and that in un<>ther 
second I should be the target for fifty spears, I fired with a 
snap-shot at the lending savage; the bullet pierced his shield 
and spun him round on his heel, but glancing off, did not 
wound him. Immediately the whole body of warriors turned 
m consternation at the sound of firearms, then heard by them 
Tor the tint time, aii<1 ran for the nuiocs. We follow**! till we 
drove them on board, firing a few shots over their beads. 

Passing Cape \\ ard Hunt we carne upon the position Assigned 
in the charts to “ Riche Island," so named after the naturalist 
of D’Entnensteuux’s expedition 94 years since. No trace of 
any such island now exists. It is probable that D'Entrecas¬ 
teaux, at a great distance, saw the high land about Cape Ward 
Hunt, which would then appear as islands, and thus he noted it 
on his chart. 

Huon Gulf lies between Cape Ward Hunt and Cape Cretin, 
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and is the lost of the great bays which distinctively mark the 
north-east coast of New Guinea’ Its shores uro well populated, 
and the natives were friendly. For the first time in New 
Guinea we observed tappa-clotu used ; they wore it round their 
waists, and made into high conical cap, which gave them all 
the appearance of Indian Parsecs. Its shores are covered with 
a rich vegetation ; and especially beautiful are the slopes of the 
Rawlinson Range, teeming with palms and tree-ferns, and well 
inhabited. From Cape Cretin to Astrolabe Gulf, a distance of 
120 miles, the land trends nearly dne east and west, without a 
break; the coast-line is backed" up by the great Finistem* 
Mountains, the two highest peaks of which, standing facing each 
other, I have named Mount Gladstone and Mount Disraeli. 
At Astrolabe Gulf our survey terminated; but off the northern 
shores of New Guinea we took a series of deep-sea soundings, 
finding from 1500 to 2000 fathoms 25 miles from the shore, a 
depth probably unequalled in any part of the world in such 
close proximity to the land. 

The Basilisk passed from Astrolabe Gulf towards Lesson 
Island, an active cone-shaped volcano discharging large volumes 
of steam and smoke. It is densely populated, and the cultiva¬ 
tion at its base appears very rich. The natives, a tine-looking 
race, crowded alongside the ship, eager to barter all they pos¬ 
sessed for scrap-iron. Their hair is worn in a preposterous 
manner, confined behind in a conical case project ing 12 or 14 
inches, as a horn from the back of the head, (iff Garnet Island 
the Basilisk passed through a large body of brackish water, 
forcing itself seaward and bringing with it vast numbers of 
gigantic uprooted trees. From this fact I conclude that a river 
of large dimensions must exist in the neighbourhood of Capo 
Della Torre. 

Time will not permit me to say more. On June 2nd we 
readied the Dutch Spice Island of Amboyna, having thus suc¬ 
cessfully completed tne survoy of the lost unknown coast ol the 
habitable world. 

The meteorology of Eastern New Guinea appears to be dif¬ 
ferent from that previously supposed. The north-west monsoon 
blows from November till March, accompanied by occasion" 
westerly gales, with fine weather intervals. The’ south-east 
mousoou, which follows, we never found to blow continuously 
up to the time of our leaving the coast in May, for we expe¬ 
rienced light vnriable winds and calms; whilst on the northern 
shores of Eastern New Guinea the south-east monsoon api* 1 " 3 
to be altogether arrested by the lofty Owen Stanley Range, the 
summits of which, during the month of May, were observed 
with heavy clouds, leading ns to believe that the monsoon nr® 1 
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blowing strongly on the southern shores of the peninsula, whilst 
we on its northern side were sailing in calm and waveless 
waters. 

Tho Iwrometer showed little or no fluctuation, remaining 
steady between 29'80° and lift'OO 3 ; the thermometer in the 
shude varying from 83° to 80°. The tides varied in rise and 
fall from 8 to 12 feet 

The Natives. —Having now, ns far as time would permit, 
treated the geographical part of my subject, I will speak of the 
native race which inhabits the newly-discovered portion of New 
Guinea. }ou are already aware that varieties of race exist in 
this great island. \ ou know of the black Papuan who inhabits 
the south coast of New Guinea, apparently from Cape Valsch 
to Cape Possession in the Gulf of 1 apuo. A recent Italian ex¬ 
plorer lias lately infonned you of tho existence of a hitherto 
unknown race, named Arfaks, inhabiting tho mountainous parts 
of north-western New Guinea ; and to these we must add the 
pure Malay race, which, coming from the isles of the Malayan 
Archipelago, has driven inland the aborigines of the north-west 
coast, and settled iu their stead, as a third type of man. This 
last, is, ns yon are aware, a semi-civilised Mahometan race, pro¬ 
fessing Dutch allegiance. Leaving these people, 1 will intro- 
duce to you a fourth—our now flrst visited race of Malays. 

, lis T*? 5 13 distinctly Malayan; but differs from the pure 
Malay, being smaller iu stature, coarser in feature, thicker 
upped, with less liair on the face, being, in fact, almost l**ard- 
Iess. Thy hair of the head is also more frizzled, though this 
may result from a different dressing. These men have high 
cheek-bones like the pure Malay: their noses are inclined to be 
aquiline, and sometimes very well formed ; their eyes are dark 
and beautiful, with good eyebrows. Amongst them wo met 
many men with lipht hair, and what struck us ns a particular]? 
Jewish cast of feature. They rise to a height of from 5 feet i 
to 5 feet 8 inches, are sinewy, though not muscular, slight, 
graceful, and eel-like in the pliability of their bodies. This 
race abuts on the black Papuan, somewhere in the vicinity of 
Capo 1 occasion; but I do not believe that a fixed line of'de¬ 
marcation exists, for in liobert Hall Sound both types of race 
were present, and tiie natives varied here amongst themselves 
in colour, stature, and cast of feature. A mixture of habits also 
obtained at this point, which confirmed the idea of a fusion of 
race here. Some chewed tho betel-nut Malay-wise, whilst 
others rejected it; some wore the Papuan adornment of the 
great bill oi the hornbeak as horns on the head. All were 
destitute of the ornaments made of human bone generally worn 
by our newly-found Malar race, whilst thev one and all decked 
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themselves with flowers and berries us this ruce does, but tlie 
Papuan never, to our knowledge. 

This new nice, which presents some slight varieties in itself, 
appears to inhabit the wnole of the eastern (>eninsulu of New 
Guinea iu its northern and southern shores, from about 148'of 
longitude, to East Cape, which is in lot) 0 53' East longitude, and 
also the newly-discovered archipelago of islands adjacent I 
approached these people with caution, knowing that no .-eiimen 
hud ever willingly ventured near their shores, and kept prepared 
for attack; but veiled my precautions, showed no distrust, and 
went freely amongst them. Had I been so nnhuppv as to have 
needed firearms. 1 should have used them with full effect, be¬ 
lieving this to be the truest mercy; fortuuately these kindly 
people were soon won, and greeted us everywhere with a won¬ 
dering welcome. Nearing shore 1 always caused a seaman to 
stand upright in the bows of the boat, with both arms extended 
in sign of peace ; and we landed two or three only at first, with 
no arms but the revolvers hid iu our breasts, making gestures of 
friendship. Soon they smiled, ami made responses to our signs; 
drew nearer and touched our white skins, turning np our sleeves 
and trousers to see if this amazing white colour held all through; 
and wo gave them gifts and soougot to bartering, in which they 
showed great honesty. The young women, some of w liom were 
really pretty and graceful, were particularly curious about us; 
but if we ventured to touch their dark shapely limbs, they fled 
away with a start and a scream, and seldom returned. These 
natives are not devoid of principle, I am sure. I once attempted 
to barter an axe with a boy for a handsome shell-necklace he 
wore. Ho made signs that the necklace was not his, and refused 
to trade; his companions urged him vehemently, even trying to 
force it off his neck, and at last so far prevailed that he took 
the axe from my hund and half-unfastened the necklace. Con¬ 
science prii-ked him, and he hurriedly thrust back the axe, ami 
making signs that he would go and get leave from the owner to 
sell it, ho paddled off in spite of the jeers of his friends. 

When tno Basilisk first discovered Moresby Island, and cast 
anchor iu Hoop-Iron Bay, we could see the natives on shore 
rushing frantically ubout: dually a fleet of canoes, containing 
meu oulv, came off and hovered about us, showing no arms, but 
wearing bird-of-paradise plumes, and handsome shell-disks on 
the side of the nend. These disks they shifted to their hi(*- 
when once convinced of oar pacific intentions. I have a heart* 
felt pleasure in stating that all our subsequent intercourse with 
these people was marked with good feeling and kindliness on 
both sides. Their single evil propensity seems to he a love oj 
pilfering; and it was amusing to see their skill in hiding sro** 1 
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Articles in the large orifice they made in the lobe of the ear, or 
between the tight ligatures they wear as belts nnd armlets, and 
their skin. They steal skilfully also. Haring adroitly knocked 
some nails or an instrument off the carpenter's bench, or 
secretly unscrewed a nut, they would walk over the sido, con¬ 
cealing it under the hollow of the foot. I thought it wise to 
overlook these small delinquencies; bnt on one occasion they 
went n step too far. H.M.S. Sandfly (under my orders), when 
lying in Possession Bar, hud sent n boat on shore with four men 
for water, and the natives had stolen their water-barricoes and 
boat’s crutehes, and all the iron-hoop they lmd about them. I 
directed Lieutenant Fowell to lay an ambush and seize some 
natives; nnd two were secured accordingly, after a long struggle, 
iu which their smooth skin and supple limbs eluded the at¬ 
tempts of our strong seamen. They were taken on board the 
Sandfly and kindly treated, but evidently expected instant death. 
Their wives and friends came off weeping, nnd offering presents 
to buy them off. The natives deserted the ship, nnd kept close 
to the shore in their cnnoes rendv for flight into the bush: how¬ 
ever, I went amongst them in a dingy, and succeeded in making 
them understand that our prisoners should be liberated on the 
restoration of the stolen property. On the second day the 
articles were brought bock, ana we" released the men, to the in¬ 
tense delight of their friends, who then sent a large hog on 
board the Sandfly to show their gratitude. A few davs after¬ 
wards our carpenters, working over the ship's side, missed a saw, 
but before we could take any step, we beheld n large canoe 
coming off in which an old man stood holding up the saw, and on 
reaching us he returned it, and expressed his anger at the theft. 

I incline to the belief that these people have not any re¬ 
ligious feelings. '1 hey certainly have no external form of show¬ 
ing such, or we should have "observed it; for with the same 
limited opportunities of observation we distinguished many ob¬ 
servances as distinctly religious nt all the other South Sea Is¬ 
lands visited by us. For instance, at the New Hebrides there 
was an organised system of devil-worship, with duly-appointed 
priests and rites: idols al-o were everywhere to be found. Here, 
however, no idols were to lie seen. Occasionally grotesque nude 
figures were (Minted in red and white ochre on the ends of the 
houses, but for ornament only. One action only seemed to have 
a religious tendency, namely, their universal custom of bringing 
a village dog and dashing its brains out in our presence, after 
which ceremony they showed perfect friendliness. We notices!, 
also, that in every village an old woman, much bedizened with 
ornaments and ropes of shell-necklaces, seemed to hold a certain 
sort of authority. 
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They bury their dead in n respectful manner in the ground, 
anil build small thatched huts over them, on which coco-nuts 
were hung. These coco-nuts, hung plentifully in the villages 
and even far out on the reefs, may have been votive-offerings. 
In some few cases these burial-huts are rudely carved and fenced 
in with a bamboo palisade, as if the resting-places of chiefs; but 
we saw no sign of chieftainship amongst the living. 

These Malays must be considered a more civilised race than 
the Papuan ; they possess the art of pottery, still unknown to 
the Papuans. In even* village women may be seen moulding 
the clay, whilst others tend the wood-fires in which the globed 
jars are baking. Tfafcy are also better cooks ; for they I oil their 
food, as well os roast and bake it like the Papuans: and I have 
frequently enjoyed the vegetable porridge they make of yams, 
taro, and mangrove fruit 6tewed in these bowls with coco-nut 
shred finely over. 

As fishers they far exceed the Papuans in art: the latter fish 
only with hook and line and the barbed spear, whilst our new 
friends make fishing-nets of various sorts with great skill; one, 
like the English seine, made with the fibre of a small nettle-like 
plant; another is what I coll a “ trup-net," and consists of a netted 
nag, with the mouth kept open by a bamboo-spring. It is let 
down with the bait in the bottom, the mouth open. The 
fisher, on feeling a fish, pulls a string which closes the beg and 
draws it up with his prey. 

The Papuans have but one kind of canoe, dug out of » single 
tree and balunced by heavy out-riggers; but these people have 
several kinds of canoes, of which the trading-canoe is best, 
having topsides laced on with split bamboo, strengthened by 
strong kuees inside, supporting a sort of half-deck, under which 
they stow their goods. They are most ingenious basket-makers, 
and make strong good-looking baskets to fit one inside the other 
in a nest: they also make capital woveu-bags for carrying their 
property ; and they make light rope and strong cord from 
various vegetable fibres, that would not disgrace an English 
rope-yard. 

Their weapons consist of stone tomahuw ks, clubs, and axes- 
and of spears, and heavy wooden swords and hair-slings; and 
that these weapons are not very* effectively used Lieutenant 
Deeds, of the Basilisk, bad oculur proof, as lie witnessed a fight 
between tlie'Shule blunders and those of East Capo and Moresby* 
Island, whilst detached ou a surveying cruise. The combined 
warriors of East Capo and Moresby Island approached SU'jo 
Island in some twenty canoes, containing about thirty men each, 
but remained thirty yards off shore, throwing spears and sling¬ 
ing stones at the Slaue Islanders, who waded out to meet them. 
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and returned the compliment. They maintained this respectful 
distance for two hours, when they drew off and nobodv seemed 
wounded, such was their skill in dodging these missiles. Wo 
rarely saw a wounded man amongst these people, and but few 
enemies’ skulls ornamented the outsides of their houses. 

Their houses and those of the Papuans do not differ ma¬ 
terially. They are built on poles, sometimes 12 or 11 feet from 
the ground, ami consist of one large tunnel-shaped room, well 
thutched over. A polo, with notched steps, leads from the 

S ound to a small landing-place or verandah, behind which is 
o small opening leading into the interior. Tliis verandah is 
the favourite lonnging-place of the family; and their imple¬ 
ments of war, fishing, and lubour, are carefully hung round on 
the inside walls. 

They are ruth* but successful cultivators of the ground, using 
stone mattocks for turning up the soil to a final 1 depth, prepara¬ 
tory to planting their yams ami turo. Their food is very plenti¬ 
ful, and consists of fish, yams, taro, fruits, and pork on great 
occasions, with abundance of the delicious crabs which abound 
here, and they do not make any kind of intoxicating drink. 
This plenitude of food mar have some influence in checking a 
desire for cannibalism, which certainly does not prevail largely 
amongst them ; though from the fact that we saw some of them 
wearing bracelets of human jawbones, and ueoklaces made of 
the spinal vertebrae, which had evidently been subjected to the 
action of beat, coupled with some signs they made us, we sus- 
jiectcd thut cannibalism was not wholly nnknown to them. 

These people are affectionate to their children: they make 
toys, especially models of canoes' and small sjsjare, to amuse 
them and encoumge them to have pets. The little ones were 
constantly to bo seen potting little pigs, with which thev nui off 
at our nnproach, lest we should barter for tbem. They hod also 
multitudes of tamo parrots, lories, cassowaries, and kept several 
varieties of the marsupial cusetfs in cages. In some eases the 
parents wore willing to barter their children for our iron axes. 

They did not (like most savages) keep their wives in the 
background, but allowed them to meet as finely and have a 
voice in the truding. Ou one occasion a husband was heartily 
belaboured by bis wife with a paddle on the head ami shoulders, 
became ho did not barter satisfactorily, anil his friends, instead 
of interfering for his relief, only shouted with merriment. He 
did not retaliate, but looked foolish. Nevertheless, the lot of 
the women here is to do all the heavy labour, whilst the men 
tight or fish, as in all other savage communities. 

The men are but slightly tattooed, but the women tattoo all 
over, sometimes in graceful patterns. The men paint grotesquely 
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with ochres, und sometimes shave the head, und paint it, and 
the whole body to match, of a shining black, with ciuircoal uad 
coco-nut oil. The women crop their hair short, the men wear 
theirs long and frizzed, and all disfigure their mouths with 
chewing the betel-nut, except the vounger women. The men 
wear a waistcloth only, the women the usual South Sea garment, 
the short grass petticoat or “ ti-ti." 

A New Guinea exquisite, lithe, dark, and graceful, with shell- 
anklets, making his small feet seem still smaller, is not an un- 
picturesque object. His waist is braced in with many turn* of 
(duck cord, the outside of which is plaited in with gold-coloured 
straw ; his neck is bright with u red shell-necklace, from which 
a boar’s tusk depends, aud from the tight ligatures and brace¬ 
lets on his arms the graceful pandanns-leaf Hows far behind, 
curiously embroidered. Bright red flowers and berries adorn 
his hair, and his lace is frequently painted red at one side and 
black and white at the other. 

The only maladies we perceived amongst them were ele¬ 
phantiasis,'ulcers, leprosy, and other skiu-diseuses ; otherwise 
they were vigorous and healthy. 

In conclusion, I am anxious to take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing my grateful sense of the exertions made by the officers 
of H.M.S. basilisk during both onr New Guinea Surveys. Their 
work was continuous, arduous, and frequently exhausting, from 
circumstances of climate, exposure, deprivation of comforts, and 
physical efforts of all sorts. No one thought of rest; ull felt 
that u really stupendous task had to be accomplished within the 
limits of n comparatively short time, and laboured heartily to 
achieve it. 

I think we all felt that English bunds only ought to finbh 
the work of Cook and Dumpier in this quarter of the globe, and 
that it was well to establish for England a right on these shores, 
knowing that such a right will become of iuqortance in the 
at ure. 

Having been long in Australia, we naturally felt a growing 
interest in the future of the great Australian Colonies, and were 
struck with the importance of keeping them unhumperod by any 
complications that might result from the establishment of foreign 
settlements within so short a distance of Cane York. 

To this end we desired to ascertain if harbours existed on the 
coast easy of access and possessing strategic advantages. Our 
sccon lury desire was to throw the riches of New Guinea open to 
Australian effort, and so lead to the mutually helpful union 
which Nature iuteuds between the sister i-lamls of Australia 
und New Guinea. Providence has crowned our efforts with 
success, und time, which tests ull things, will, 1 know, prove our 
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work to be good and useful. In this thought we must find our 
reward. 


Natural History Hem arks. 

I do not feel tlmt I am in a position to say much concerning 
the zoology of East New Guinea, for wo never penetrated into 
the country for more than 4 or 5 miles ; but every wild animal 
seen by us belonged to the ancient marsupial type, showing 
that the fauna there is of the same low scale of organisation as 
the Australian. We saw the dog everywhere, wolfish-looking, 
rind savage and cowardly in disposition; and occasionally the 
cat, but not rata or mice. We met with various small mar¬ 
supial Animals—wallaby, and a small kind of bandicoote, and 
one specimen of the tree-wallaby. Wo saw some animals of 
the cuscus kind, in appearance like a tiny bear, not in a free 
state, but caged by the natives. At Collingwood Bay, the First- 
Lieutenant and I came on the recent droppings of some large 
gross-eating animal, which we were inclined to think was a rhino¬ 
ceros. Flying foxes abounded everywhere except at East Capa. 
They seemed to love low swampy ground. We did not see any 
alligators at the far east of New Guinea; but they nlxranded at 
the eutrancc of the larger rivers to the westward. Wo met with 
several varieties of snakes, some like the carpet-suake and 
others we had seen in Australia. The death-adder was the 
only one decidedly recogniaed by ns. The birds were numerous: 
we saw tlio cassowary, eagle, hawk, goat-sucker, pigeon, wild 
duck (of various kinds), rifle-bird, parrot, and lory. We did 
not see the bird-of-p.iradise; but the natives were largely 
adorned with its plumes. Some low coral islands, denselv- 
wooded and uninhabited, we found to be inhabited by the bush- 
turkey or “ mound-making megnpode.” This megapodu cannot 
be compared in size to those we saw in Northern Australia, 
which were as large as a small turkey; whilst these are as small 
as a barn-door hen, of bright brown plumage, with strong yellow 
legs, and feet not unusually large, os the name megapodu would 
imply. The mounds of these megnpodes were about 5 or 6 feet 
in height, and 25 feet in circumference. The vast quantity of 
these mounds scattered about showed that these birds bad lives! 
and died, undisturbed, here for ages. We found them delicious 
eating after our salt-beef and pork. 

There were many insects, and the butterflies were particularly 
gorgeous: some, the largest I have ever seen, were as large 
as a man's hand, and looked like birds when flying. We *.iw 
here a curious Australian insect, nick-named by us “ Walking- 
stick.” They were 6 inches long, with six slight legs, and coloan'd 
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exactly like the bark tliev fed on. At first wo used to pick 
them np for bits of dead stick. Centipedes and the usual 
tropical insects were common; but the ant was our chief plague 
—one, light green in colour, rapid in motion, and about n third 
of an inch long, seemed to be of two kinds in habit, though not 
in appearance; for somo tunnelled in the tree for a dwelling, 
and others gummed leaves together, and formed a pendent nest 
as much as 2 feet in circumference. A small black ant built 
large mud-nests in the trees here, and at East Cane we saw a black 
nnt nearly an inch long. These ants bit fiercely, and made onr 
task of cutting 000 tons of wood a very painfull one. We did 
not see the large city-building-ant of Queensland. 

The rivers contained a small red-speckled trout-like fish. 
The shore waters swarmed with edible fish, some of which had 
scales of the most exquisite and brilliant colouring. The crabs 
we found had small bodies and largo claws, and are delicious. 
Mussels grow to a vast size: I have in my possession shells 
22 inches long, and have seen larger. The valuable pearl-shell 
oyster is found in these waters. 


^ I- — On the Inundations of the Ya « g-tsc-Kiaug. By E. L. 

Oxesuam, r.Ros. 

[Bratl, February 22nil, 1875.] 

Au, the great rivers of the world are at certain seasons liable 
to sudden inundations, and in some cases, as in that of the Nile, 
they recur with periodical regularity. More generally, how¬ 
ever, the floods, especially when dependent, not on a fixed 
certain event like the melting of snow, but on ruins and storms, 
are of a more fluctuating character. The Mississippi in America, 
the ^ ellow- River in China, and nuuiv of the rivers in India, 
may be quoted as instances of this. 

the ravages of the Yellow River (“China’s sorrow") have 
been known to ns from our childhood; but that its great rival, 
the \ ang-tse-Kiung, should also he subject to floods and inunda¬ 
tions is not so generally known, and it is the design of this 
paper to attempt to describe and account for—us far ns our 
present information about the countrv concerned will allow— 
the inundations which repeatedlv overwhelm vast tracts of the 
country through which the Yang-tse flows. 

I lie only claim the writer has to deal with this subject is that 
of having resided some three vears at Ilan-kow, a large city of 
700,000 inhabitants, situated in tho province of Hu-pe, on the 
banks of the \ ung-tse, at the place where the Han River enter* 
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it, some GOO miles from the sea, situated in the centre of the 
flooded districts. 

He witnessed here three successive floods, and the observu- 
tiotts he then made on this phenomenon have given rise to the 
present pa(>er. Though it does not pretend to offer a complete 
solution of the question, it is hoped it may bo of some assistance 
to others, who, with the fuller und more accurate knowledge of 
the unknown lands where the Yang-tse and its feeders rise, 
which fresh discoveries will furnish, will be able to complete 
the shortcomings of this essay. 

It is necessary first to give' some account of the river Yang-tse 
itself before proceeding to the subject of its floods. It is said, 
though the exact spot is not known, to take its rise in the 
southern slope of the Pe-Ling Mountains in Northern Thibet, 
whence, flowing in a south-easterly direction through Thibet, it 
passes through a country traversed in all directions by a vast 
snow-covered mountain system. It receives the drainage from 
these mountains, and this in the worm weather hus a marked 
effect in increasing the local volume of the waters of the river. 
The mountains decrease in height as the river proceeds towards 
China, which, after a course of over 800 miles in the same 
south-easterly direction, it euters at the province of Yun-nau. 
Tho river now flows more to ^the east, and at Yung-pe-foo 
becomes the Loundory between the provinces of Yuu-nan and 
Sze-chuun, having received contributions from two large tri¬ 
butary rivers to the north, and several smaller ones from the 
south. The larger rivers in Yun-nan, however, flow southwards, 
the mountains of that province being in the north and near to 
tho Yang-tse, so that, except in rainy weather and from moun¬ 
tain torrents, the water-supply from this province is not large. 

After continuing to he the boundary-line between these two 

E rovinoes for 250 miles, tho Yung-tse Anally—after having 
itterly flowed for 50 miles in a northerly direction—enters the 
province of Sze-chuan, and after J50 miles more of a northerly 
course tut n» again to the E.X.E. The mountains here, too, press 
closely on the river, and it derives most of its supplies from 
mountniu torrents and small rivers, the volume of w hose waters 
depends chiefly on local rains. The change of course towards 
the north carries the Yang-tse away from the mountains which 
have hitherto pressed closely on its southern or •'astern hank, 
and the rivers wliich enter it from the province of Kwci-chow 
are of some size, ranging from 200 to 300 miles in length. 
From the north none enter till the city of Son-chow, some 
220 miles farther, is reached, where the Min Hirer enters. This 
tributary rises in the north-west of .Sze-chaan, passes tho pro¬ 
vincial capital of Chiug-tu-fu, receives a great contribution 
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from the Yang River, which traverses 400 mile# of another part 
of Sze-ehuan, and outers the Yang-tse at feiu-ehow, after an 
entire couree of 800 miles. A farthdr 212 miles, still in a 
north-oasterlv direction, brings the river to Chung-kin^, and in 
this portion some gorges are traversed, whilst the 1 <» River, 
about 300 miles in length from the north, ami the Chi-slmi, 
some 350 miles from the south, enter the river. At Chung- 
kin 1 ' itself the Ho River, the second largest tributary of the 
Yang-t#e, enters. The principal branch of this river rises in 
the province of Sheu-si; flow ing south into the province of 
Kan-su it receives another large tributary from the north-west, 
and entering Sze-chuan traverses three prefectures of that pro¬ 
vince, still absorbing in itself the contributions from several 
other important streams; it thus embraces tin* water# of half 
Sze-chuan and some part of Shen-si, and has itself a course of 
from 700 to 800 miles, whilst mauv of its tributaries fnll little 
short of it in length or volume of wnter. After leaving this 
city, the Yang-tse, still in a north-easterly direction, enters tlie 
narrow, rock}* gorges, by which it contrives to force its way 
through the mouutuinous region it ha# to traverse; for 350 miles 
the channel is contracted to an average of from 300 to 400 yards 
broad, and beyond the Wn River a stream of 800 miles in 
length, draining the north of the proviuce of Kwei-chow, 
entering from the south, receives no tributaries whatever. In 
times of rain, however, innumerable torrents help to swell the 
volume of water, and their effect is considerable: at Kwei-chow 
the province of Hu-pe is reached; near this place two rivers, 
one lrom the north and one from the south, each about 150 miles 
long, enter. At 1'chang the 350 miles of gorges and rapids 
end, and the river debouches on the plain of llu-jx*, and becomes 
about half a mile in breadth. A further 240 miles brings the 
river to Yo-ehow-fu, where what is called the Upper 5 nng-tse 
ends. In this portion a few tributaries enter the river, the chief 
being the Ching (or clear) River, from the south entering at 
the town of I-tu, after a couree of 300 miles. At 1 o-oho" 
the Lower Yang-tse commences, and the great increase in the 
volume of wat**r and breadth of the river is duo to the influx 
Iroin the Tung-Ting Lake, the largest in China, which absorbs 
into itself the drainage from the greater part of the province of 
Hunan. In another 123 miles Hon-kow is reached, and here 
the Han River, the great tributary of the Yang-tse, enters after 
a course of between 800 and 000 miles. The plain or valley of 
the Yang-tse, for hills become visible from the river after Tung* 
Ting Lake is pa-sod, continues for 100 miles, when another 
mountainous system is readied, that of Kinng-d, and here the 
channel of the'Yang-tse is somewhut contracted by the rnoun- 
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tains, through which it has to find its way; 50 miles farther to 
the east Kieu-kiang is reached, uud another 20 miles brings the 
river to the place where the Po-vang Luke enters. This luke 
absorbs the drainage of the northern portion of the province of 
Kiung-si, and is second only in size to tue Tung-Ting Lake itself. 
To the east of this the river continues to broaden. The valley of 
the Yang-tse becomes of considerable width, between 40 and 
50 miles, often bordered by mountains from 4000 to 0000 feet 
high; 400 miles brings the river to C'hin-kiung, where it is 
a mile uud u half broad, and a farther 50 miles to its mouth, 
where it exceeds 12 miles, entering the sea after a course of 
over 3000 miles. 

It is not the design of this paper to describe or account for 
the floods which occur in the valley of the Yang-tse during its 
whole course. Such floods, and extensive ones, often cover 
large tracts of the country traversed by the Lower Yang-tse; 
but it is to the inundations which often submerge the portion 
of the province of Hu-pe traversed by the river that atten¬ 
tion is now to be«drawn—these being the most disastrous, and 
those w hich have come under my notice. 

The province affected, that of Uu-pe, extends for about 410 
miles from west to east, and 250 from north to south. It is 
the central province of China, and is bounded by the following 
provinces:—On tho west by Szechuan, on the south by Hu¬ 
nan, ou the cast by Kiung-si and Xgau-hoe, and on the north by 
Ilo-uau and Sben-si. It is noted for its fertility, the variety of 
its produce, its diversified oml often beautiful scenery, its many 
mountains and lakes. The plains produce cottou and rice; the 
lulls, tea, sugar, wax, and wood. The monntaiuous regions 
seem to cluster along its borders, and are continuations of more 
extensive systems beyond them, none exceeding 4000 to 5000 
feet in height. 

The central portion of the province is flat, traversed by a few 
low- hills, oils hoot s often from some of the mountain ranges. 
This flatter portion is truversed often from west to east bv the 
Yang-tse, und from uorth-west to tho centre by the Han /liver, 
that important tributary which enters the Yang-tse atilan-kow. 
The plum is likewise remarkable for the number of lakes which 
it contains, all connected with the Yang-tse, or Han, and all 
fieriving their supplies of water from the flood surplus of the 
summer risings ol these rivers. 

Tho mountain systems above mentioned require some detailed 
notice, as they have un important bearing on the problem of 
the origin of the tlooil*. By liir the most important of them is 
tin* one to the west of Sze-chuun. through which tho course of 
the \ aug-tse 1ms been described us flowing, and which is but an 
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extension of the immense masses of snow-covered nnd lofty 
hills which cover Thibet, and amongst which the Yang-tse 

rises. 

The mountains in the north are also an extension of higher 
ranges which exist in the south of Knn-sn and Shen-si. They 
are below the snow-line, but uttraot n great amount of clouds. 
The Han River rises amongst these hills, and the volume of its 
waters is much affected by the rainy seasons there. To the 
south are the mountains of Hu-nan. of no great height, but 
extensively covered with forests. These hills extend into the 
south of Hu-pe to within 20 miles of the Ynng-tse itself. The 
Tung-Ting Lake—which is also much affected by heavy rains 
—absorb* the drainage of this district To the east and north- 
east are again mountains—an extension of the system to the 
east in the province of Kiang-si; through these tne Yang-tse 
flows, and by contracting its channel thoy place an obstruction in 
the way of the downward flow of the current. Many lakes in con¬ 
nection with the river exist in these hills, but no large contribu¬ 
tions of water are received from this district. Hu-pe, therefore, 
appears to consist of two portions. One, more or less of a plain 
dotted over with numerous lakes, ranges from 12 to 40 miles 
in length, and is traversed by two great rivers, with one or other 
of which nil the lakes ore in connection. The other portion, 
hilly and mountainous, surrounds the plain on four sides, and 
from three of these sides pours large supplies of water into 
those parts of the plain in which the basins of these two riven 
lie. The plain in its shape much resembles a triangle, with its 
base in the west containing the basins of tho Yang-tse and Hnn; 
and with its apex in the east, this narrower part being token 
up by the valley of the Yang-tse' alone. 

The fluctuations of the river at different seasons of the year 
are so great, that though in winter the level of the river is 
much below that of the plain, it becomes in summer above a 
great portion of it, and in times of flood this proportion is 
increased. The very depressed parts of the plain are lakes; 
those somewhat higher are flooded every summer and covered 
with grass in winter only; whilst the still higher parts are 
flooded occasionally, and then but for a short time, and ore 
therefore capable of cultivation. 

Where a flood is mentioned, it is to this third class of land 
that the term is to be applied. It is in this plain that the 
floods about to bo noticed took place during the years 1869, 
1870, nnd 1872. It was during this time the writer resided at 
Hnn-kow, and it is of these floods he purposes making special 
mention. 

Numerous instances are recorded in tho local annals of Han- 
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kow* of extensive floods, or droughts, and the records go back 
to 922 B.c., when one occurred. In 130 n.c. was another, 
attend' d with great loss of life; whilst in 293 a.d. the Yang-tse 
is mentioned as being fordable in May. In 400 a.d. there were 
30 feet of water on the plain. In 978, floods coming from Sze¬ 
chuan and the Han River destroyed the city wall, together with 
many cottages and fields, and tVre was a' similar one—water 
30 feet deep—on the plain in 983 a.d. In 1459 A.D. a great 
drought took place, and no rain fell from June to September: 
no food was to be got, and it is said men ate each other, whilst 
the cholera carried off great numbers. In 1404 great damnge 
was again done to the crops, and men had to live on sedge grass 
and bark, and numbers died. In 1592, 1593,1000, and in the 
last and present century, many floods are recorded, but the 
highest one on record in modern times is that of 1849, when 
heavy and continuous ruins appear to have fallen at the same 
time over the whole of the vast nrea of the provinces of Hu-pe, 
1 lu-nan, and Szo-ehtinu, resulting in a flood of astonishing 
severity und duration. At Han-kow it rained uninterruptedly 
in June for three weeks, and so cold was the weather that the 
people were compelled to wear furs and skins to keep them¬ 
selves warm (the thermometer being ordinarily at that time of 
year from M0 to 90°). The water rose with startling rapiditv, 
sometimes os much as 3 feet in a day, and tho city was flooded 
to the depth of 12 feet, leaving little but roofs of booses above 
the water. Crops were everywhere destroyed, and 1 ‘ni.nm.f.M. 
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nuns occurred; red freshets, denoting water from Sze-chuun. 
appeared in the nver, and by the 5lh of September tho water 
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ensued, and again tho waters subsided ; but large freshets from 
tiie Han, supplemented bv smaller on»>s from „„,i 



h it hud attained a depth of 2 ft. 6 in. Not till October lfltb. 
d very slowly, did the waters subside. 

In the June of 1870 the river was unusually low, the 
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weather at Ilan-kow remarkably fine, and drought was even 
complained of in parts of the country in the vicinity. Hut in 
tlie Beginning of July the water commenced to rise, continued 
to do so with great rapidity, at an average of 4 in. a day, and 
l>y August 4th, 4J ft. of water covered the higher lands near 
the river, whilst on the plain there was nearly 00 ft. The plain 
became a vast sen, on which villages were to be distinguished 
by the tom of the houses, aud roads by the tops of the willow 
trees. Tue population had to migrate to the hills near by: 
some chose tho wall of the city (llun-kow), but this was itseli 
submerged in parts; and 50 persons were drowned in one place 
by the falling in of the brickwork. 

In Ilu-uun drought was much complained of, but the 
country washed by the Tung-Ting Lake was tlooded, and this, 
too, when the high-lands in the vicinity were parched for want of 
rain. This great rush of water was derived from Sze-chuan; 
the rains in June and July in that province had been heavier than 
had been known for twenty years. In the gorges of the Upper 
\an"-tso the waters rose us much ns 20ft. in one day; towns 
on the banks were, in some cases, half-destroyed, and the city 
ol I cluing, situated at the commencement of theso gorges and 
exposed to the first fun- of the flood, lost half its wall, and had 
many ot its houses swept uwuy. So strong were the waters that 
they forced a way through u disused channel into tho Tung- 
Ting Lake, and caused a rise in its waters, which was at first 
attributed to local raius iu Hu-nan. In this year (1870), how¬ 
ever, the waters having risen very rapidly, subsided as quickly: 
on the 22ud August the bunks were dry. and the plain was 
relieved from water by the middle of .September. 

. . ‘ 1 there was no flood, but in 1872 the waters commenced 

rising very early. Local rains were heavy, and stormy weather 
and much wet occurred in the districts ofllu-nan. 

In the beginning of June the waters came over the lank, and 
there was a flood oi ubout 2 ft. Fine weather followed, how¬ 
ever; the season in Sze-chuun was a remarkably dry one; the 
river there bail been noticed by the eminent German traveller, 
Huron Itichthofeu, when lie came down it in llav, to be uu- 
usually low, and the flood, lacking additional support from that 
fjuarter, soon subsided, und by July the banks were again 

The description already given of the coarse of the Yang-tse, 
and of the proyiuce of Hu-pe, will huve given my readers some 
idea of the origin of the supplies of water which feed the 
Yang-tse, and in summer cause it to overflow. I will, how¬ 
ever, enumerate them in the order of their importance. 

1st. There is the drainage from the whole ot the mountainous 
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province of Sze-chuan, together with that of the northern parts 
of Kwei-chow and Yun-nan wliich enters the Yang-tee by rivers 
above tho gorges, and by torrents in the gorges to the west of 
the town of I’chung. 

2nd. There is the drainage from the forest-covered moun¬ 
tains of Hoo-nan, absorbed by the Tung-Ting Lake, and poured 
from thenco into the Yang-tse, at Yo-chow, where the Lower 
Yang-tso begins. 

3rd. There is the great tributary, the Han River, which, in 
its coarse of from 800 to 000 miles, drains the south part of 
SJien-si anil the north-west of Hu-pe. 

4th. There is the Po-vang Lake which receives the drainage 
from the Mountains of Kiang-si. 

5tlt There is the mountainous district in the east of Hu-pe, 
which supplies, indeed, but a small amount of water, but which, 
by the obstruction it gives to the downward current of the 
river when very full, has a marked effect in times of flood. 

_ 0th. There remains another source to which the floods of the 
Yang-tse have been often attributed, I mean tho melting of the 
snow* in the high mountains of Central Asia and Thibet, where 
the river rises. I must be ul lowed to say, however, and hope 
to be a bio to prove, that this cause is wholly insufficient to 
account for the immense masses of water which are poured on 
the plains of Hn-po in times of flood. It rnav be granted that 
the rise of some 10 or 12 ft. above the winter's level (which in¬ 
variably occurs in the month of April) may lie due to this 
source; the river is then confined to its own channel—some 
30 ft. below its summer level—and a very slight increase in the 
supply of water would materially affect long roaches of the 
nver. But tho effect is soon exhmwtwl; tho additional water 
rapidly brings the river up to tho level of the more depressed 
jiortions of the plain, with which it is connected by channels, 
and the surplus waters spread themselves out over these por* 
tions of tho plain: the river censes to rise in its own channel, 
and tho effect of the snow-water is over. A source so distant, 
and one influencing the comparatively small streams which go 
to form the commencements of the Yang-tse, cannot he con¬ 
sidered sufficient to supply the waters, which often cover the 
plains of Hu-pe 1U00 miles off, tiiough. that thev influence the 
nver very considerably before it enters China, 1 'readily admit; 
and it may, perhaps, be allowed that tbe snow-waters have 
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some* effect throughout the year on the Sze-chuan portion of 

the river,_but after Hay, a more potent cause of flood must lx> 

looked for, and this is to* be found, au<l to be found only, in the 
summer rains which take place in the months of May, June, 
and July, which are specially freauent and heavy in parts of 
Sze-chuan and Hu-nan, and widen, more or less, nfFcct the 
whole of the immense district comprising: 500,000 square miles, 
and consisting 1 of the provinces of Sze-chuan and Ilu-pe; the 
west parts of Hu-nan, Kwei-chow, and north of Yun-nan, and 
the south parts of the provinces of Shen-si and Ho-nan, the 
draiuuge from all of which provinces is concentrated ultimately 
in the l’aug-tse. 

With respect to the four floods mentioned above—those of 
1840, 1860, 1870, and 1872,—the following points should be 
noticed. 

In 1849, the local rains were very heavy: in July tho 
waters rose rapidly and to a great height, and tho flood was one 
of a prolonged duration. 

In 1869, the flood lasted four and a half months; it com¬ 
menced early, was subject to many fluctuations, never rose very 
high, and subsided slowly. There was much local rain. 

in 1870, there was Uttle local rain, the flood commenced 
late, rose rapidly, and to a great height, and subsided as 
rapidly. 

In 1872, the weather locally was wet, tho flood began early, 
rose to no great height, and disappeared rapidly. 

The time for the melting of the snow may be calculated to a 
certainty, for a period almost to be limited by days; while the 
irregularity and uncertainty marking the arrival of the floods is 
one of their most prominent features. 

In 1869, the flood began early in June; in 1870, in the 
beginning of July ; in 1S72, the first risings took place in May, 
and the flood hail subsided entirely by July. The effects from 
the snow-water would, at any rate," be* presumed to have ceased 
by September, when the cofd weather would have returned on 
ilie higher mountains, but in 1869, the water actually com¬ 
menced rising a third time at the end of the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and continued to do so up to the 4th October. 

The irregularity of their duration again points to an uncertain 
source. In 1849, the floods lasted from July to the beginning 
of December; in 1869, for four months and a half, in 1870 and 
1S72, for about six weeks. 

The difference in their height points to an equally uncertain 
source. _ 

Now, when there exist three great water-systems, all o| 
which feed the Yang-tse, and all of which are liable to be 
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much swollen by summer rains: when, too, these rains vary in 
severity from year to year, and are most uncertain in quantity, 
we arrive at causes sufficient to satisfy all the reouirements of 
the problem. The extent anti depth' of the flooa depend en¬ 
tirely on which of the three districts its supplies are derived 
from. The amount of water supplied by either of these districts 
depends on the quantity of rain which happens to have fallen 
there. The durationof the flood depends on the number of the 
supplying sources. 

The largest supplies of water are derived from the province 
of Sze-ehuan ; the whole water-system, rivers, torronts, iVc., 
draining into the Yang-tse. This province, about 000 miles 
long by •‘tOO broad, is very mountainous and attracts large 
quantities of clouds. The effect of continuous rain on the 
nver flowing through it is most marked, often causing the river 
to rise as much as 20 ft. in one day. Many rivers and torrents, 
from Kwei-chow and Yon-nan, also drain into this portion of 
the Yan^-tse, and contribute no small quota to its waters. The 
narrow channel in which the Yang-tse is here confined renders 
floods, proceeding from this district, peculiarly violent and de¬ 
vastating. Hundreds of torrents, created by storms of rain 
and the overflow from swollen rivers, pour a sudden supply into 
the narrow rocky channel of the river. One day’s rain will 
make the river nse 2 or 3 ft., and continuous rain causes a daily 
rise of from 20 to 30 ft.: no water can be absorbed by lakes or 
wains at the sides, but all is compressed into one rocky cliuunel. 
This immense volume of whirling, pent-up water is poured sud¬ 
denly on the plain of Hu-pe, near the town of I’cuang. The 
first fury of the flood has fairly expended itself by the time 
iian-kow is reached, 360 miles lower down; but floods from 
• ze-cliunu (known also by the red colour of their water) are re- 
cogmsed by the rapidity of their increase, and bv their too often 
very destructive results. 

llii* flood of 18iU was mainly due to this cause, so likewise 
was part of the long flood of 1860, and the great one of 1849; 
indeed there are few floods which do not derive some portion of 
their waters from this great and abundant source of inundation 
** however, derived hence, nor is it alone 
sufficient to create a very long inundation. Another great water- 
JFPPV * n f-’ district is the province of Hu-nnu. The portion of it 
urauung through the Tung-Ting Ijike into the Yang-tse is about 
•tw mile- long by 270 broad; very different in size and cha- 
districts m ^ reat province of oze-chuan and its adjoining 

>p The country from which come the rivers which supply the 
t ung-Ting Lake is the mountainous district in the south of the 
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province. Here the rivers take their rise, and as these mountains 
are covered with forests and attract large quantities of ram, 
Hoods hero are common and often severe, ^ Hie plains and lakes 
thev have to traverse, before joining the Yang-tse, deprive them 
of ail force and violence, and a flood from Hu-mitt is character¬ 
ised by the clear colour of its waters, by a slow and gradual rise, 
never attaining any great height. The flood of 18i*J, a ■•light 
one, was duo entirely to this source; a portion of that of 1869 
was the result of rain in Hu-nnn, and the same province con¬ 
tributed its quota to the great flood of 1849. 

The remaining supplying source is the Han River. This 
stream rises in the mountains of Shen-si, flows for the first part 
of its course, like the Yang-tse, through narrow rocky gorges, 
where its fluctuations from daily rains are very great. It then 
enters the province of Hn-pe, and about 40 miles north-west of 
Hsiong-yang-fu debouches into a plain, throngh which it floss 
for the rest of its course of 400 miles, to its junction with the 
Yang-tse. at Han-kow: its total length is considered to be from 
700 to 800 miles. Floods from this river are never of great 
severity. The comparatively small size of the mountains in the 
district where it takes its rise, and the extent of plain it has to 
traverse before it reaches Han-kow, which absorbs much of its 
surplus waters, diminish its effects. 

It is formidable chiefly as an addition to other floods, and in 
1869 and 1870 contributed largely to increase the then already 
high state of the water. It does, however, much damage to the 
districts adjoining its banks along its course, and here, ns in the 
plain traversed by the Yang-tse, numerous lakes receive its 
surplus waters, and manv lands are annually covered with water 
coming down from mo\ted snows of Shen-si mountains; of 
course it also contributed its share to the general calamity of 
1849. 

The Poyang Lake remains to be mentioned: this absorbs 
and discliarges into the Yang-tse the drainage from the Kisng-i 
Province. Its chief connection with floods in the province of 
Hn-pe lies, not so much in its supplies of water as in the effect 
these supplies have in checking the downward flow of tho current. 
In the event of a heavy influx from this lake, there is often a 
strong current upwards at this place, and in 1869 this was 
remarkably the case. The escape of water to the west o! the 
Hu-pe Mountains is thereby checked, and tho waters are k«-pt 
up in Hn-pe longer than would otherwise be the case. A similar 
remark applies to the mountains in the east of Hu-pc. The 
contraction of the channel, caused by the passage of the rner 
through these mountain,, prevents the water from escaping m 
times'of flood, while the lakes, in connection with the river, are 
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here too fow to absorb, or to assist much in absorbing, the super¬ 
abundant uuters. 

By help of the above remarks I trust the difficulties and 
anomalies which surround the floods of the Yang-tse may become 
susceptible of some explanation. Nothing in the rise of the river 
can lie regarded ns certain, beyond the first increase of the water 
from its winter level, due (as 1ms been explained) to the melting 
of the snow when the area of water to be influenced by it is at 
its lowest, and when it is most susceptible of any slight additions. 
Farther than this all is uncertain. Floods may come up in Mnv, 
June, July, or even in September, or may not come at all. Wet 
weather inav be prevalent, and there will be no flood; fine 
weather may be predominant, and there will be a high flood, or 
there may be both rain and flood together. Floods may last one, 
two, three, or four inontlis, and they vary us much in height as 
they do in every other respect. 

It is not till the causes of the phenomena are investigated 
that this confusion can be reduced to any order, and the results 
would uppear shortly to be these: 

Floods may be divided into tliree classes. (1) Those from a 
single source. (2) Those from two or more sources successively. 
(3) Those from all three sources simultaneous! y. 

In the 1st class, a quick-rising, violent flood of considerable 
height (os in 1870), and lasting but a short time, denotea, if the 
wwter bo of u red colour, an influx from Sze-chuou. A slowly- 
rising moderate flood, of no great height, and also of short dura¬ 
tion, comes, if the water be clear—as in 1872—from Hu-nnn; 
it muddy, from the Hun lliver. These floods vary in height, 
but are invariable in their duration, never lasting 'long. Such 
were the floods of 187U and 1872. 

• i *ke ~nd class are floods from two or more sources succes¬ 
sively. 1 lies** last longer, as in the flood of 1809, when the water 
rose three separate times after having twice nearly subsided. 
1 liese are, perhaps, the most injurious, delayiug ns they do the 
planting of tin* crops till October. 

Of the 3rd class are those floods which ore caused occasionally, 
but very rarely, by heavy rains descending simultaneously over 
tin" whole urea of the country which supplies the Upper Vang- 
tS". In this case nil the three supplying districts pour their 
waters at the same time on the plain ol llu-pe, and a flood 
resembling the dreadful one of 1819 is the result. The in¬ 
fluence in retarding the escujie of flood waters, of an overflow from 
the 1 oyaug Lake, and the contraction of the channel of the 
mer in the east of Hu-pe, has been already noticed; and 
inundations in the lower course of the river have a similar 
effect. These causes prolong, but do not actively augment the 
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flood*, and though of importance in their bearing on the sub¬ 
ject, have not come sufficiently under my notice to justify me 
in doing more than call attention to the influence they exert. 

A plain, subjected to such regular and potent agencies as 
annual floods, may be expected to exhibit many points Loth 
remarkable and interesting. The forces of Nature have, for 
many centuries, been actively at work on the face of this plain. 
In ancient times, recorded in the classics of Chinn, this port of 
the country is described as consisting of a great marsh, which 
the Emperor Yu, coeval with the Deluge, is said to have 
drained, and also to have guided into their proper channels “ the 
River and the Han." Not even a Chinese Emperor could, 
however, altogether exclude water, ami he left the plain dotted 
over with innumerable lakes.* Many of these nave, in the 
course of centuries, been tilled up, and their sites covered with 
villages and crops, their former condition being only traceable 
by the name of “ lake," which many places still retain. The 
class of lands before-mentioned, which are subjected to inunda¬ 
tion regularly every year, are generally still named takes, and 
in mnny cases approached much more nearly to that condition 
some years back than they do now. Lakes* are, however, still 
the prominent feature in this plain of Hn-pe; 10 or 50 varying 
from 12 to 40 miles long, and all in connection with the river, 
are sitnated on either bank from about 10 to 4 miles distance 
from the stream. Into these in summer, when the waters are 
high, tho Yang-tae pours its surplus waters, heavily charged 
with earthy matter, brought down by the floods; and at the 
same time covers with similar water the lower lands near its 
banks. In the courso of tho summer, when the force of the 
current is diminished, this earthy matter gradually sinks, and 
is dejxwited in the beds of the takes and on the surface of the 
inundated plains. At tho sinking of the river the plaiu 
emerges, heightened sometimes bv 2 or 3 inches of earth, while 
the lakes have become slightly shallower. The recurrence of 
this process, through a long series of year*, would account for 
that disappearance of lakes which has undoubtedly taken place; 
and this agency is still at work, heightening the low lands, 
making the small lakes shallower, and generally increasing the 

S lain. In some places the system of raising embankments to 
efend the low lands from the floods has been resorted to, and 
has resulted in making the bed of the river far above the level 
of the surrounding country.t The expense and trouble of keep 

• The two province* of Hn-pe and Hu-nan were in termer time* one, known o» 
Hu-knang. “abounding in lakea” . 

f Tlie Mime n mark applies to the Han Hirer, which, in many portion* “ lU 
course, is above the level of the country. 
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ing then bauks in rejwiir is very great, and increases in magni¬ 
tude even' year; while some frightful calamity would appear 
to l>© inevitable should they ever givo way. It is therefore 
far letter to allow the forees of Nature to work their own euro 
unimpeded by artificial restraints. 

This is the case through the greater part of the course of the 
Yung-tse. The very low lands, being raised annually by suc¬ 
cessive deposits, are given over to grass; on the higher lands 
are grown crops, which can be reaped before the floods—if they 
do come—arrive. Embankments are not rendered necessary, 
and the river-bed remains at its accustomed level. The Yung- 
tse, flowing through this alluvial plain, often changes its course 
by slow degrees. Masses of earth slip into the water from one 
bunk, and are deposited on a bunk on the other. In some 
places islands are formed in the middle of well-known channels; 
m others they disappear, nnd their place is taken by the water 
of the river. The main course remains nearly the same; but 
the cluuiges would be greater were it not for the mountainous 
districts through which the river occasionally flows, where it is 
confined in permanent boundaries of rook and stone, very 
different to the yielding masses of earth and sand of which the 
plain is composed. It may be doubted whether engineering 
science could do much to ward oft’ these floes Is. The Chinese 
liavo had a long experience of these phenomena, nnd are too 
shrewd a people not to have made use of every practicable 
expedient. No engineer can materially alter the slope of a 
continent, or prevent heavy rainy seasons, and the result of tire 
experiment of embankments has been by no means satisfactory. 
Nature would appear in this case to be working her own cure; 
the land once a marsh has become dotted with lakes; of these 
lakes, many luive been filled up or have disappeared. The un¬ 
ceasing industry of the Chinese people has covered with crops 
and town* largo portions of this water-plagued land, and they 
still contrive to reclaim further portions by means of the assist¬ 
ance afforded them by Nature. 

Tho amount of water annnnlly supplied remains, however, 
os great ns over; and with tho gradual diminution of the area 
o! the lower plains, which now relieve the river, some other 
resource must take their place. Tho bed of the river ha* a 
general tendency to extend in breadth, and by this means it 
mav possibly be able to accommodate larger amonntsof water 
within its own banks, und so the plain may, in time, be de¬ 
livered from those floods, from whicli, in some parts annually, 
in others more occasionally, it has so long suffered. But the 
process must be a long one, and at the present rate of change. 
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mnnv centuries must elapse before tins desirable result can be 

brought about. 


VII. —Examination of the Southern Half of Lake Tanganyika. 
By Lieut. V. L. Cameron, b.x. ; compiled chiefly from 
Lieut, Cameron’s Diary, by C. It. 31 arkiiam, Esq., c.n., k.ba. 
Secretary R.o.8. 

[««i<f, March 8tli, 1875.] 

The geographical work performed by Lieutenant Cameron 
during his voyage round the southern half of Lake Tanganyika 
will form the principal part of the present |>aper. The ex¬ 
plorer has transmitted his journals to this country in the form 
of diaries, entered dav by day. This is quite right, and it is 
the form most valuable to our map compilers, and to those 
whose business it is to examine and scrutinize the work. It is 
not, of course, a form which is adapted for reading, and it has 
consequently been necessary to recast the portions of Cameron’s 
notes,which are to be brought to your notice, into the shape of 
a consecutive narrative, at the same time using his own words 
ns closely as possible. I have undertaken this task with some 
diffidence; but I hope to be able to bring before you the prin¬ 
cipal points and to do justice to our absent countryman. 

Lieutenant Cameron’s discoveries did not commence with his 
survey of the lake. Even when travelling over trodden ground, 
from Bugamoyo to Unyunyembe, he took regulnr astronomical 
and hypsoinetricul observations, and Las sent home careful 
route-maps and journals. After leaving Unyuuyembe, he 
selected u route to the south of that of Cuptnin "llurtou, and to 
the north of Mr. Stanley’s route, which enabled him to explore 
a previously unknown tract, and to make discoveries connected 
with the drainage-system of the southern part of the basin of 
the River Malogaru'zi, the most important eastern tributary of 
Lake Tanganyika. He crossed the River Ngombe, which flows 
through a lovely, though perfectly flat country, with ojwn 
glades of bright green grass, interspersed with numerous clump* 
of trees and shrubs. Water-lilies were abundant, and the 
views of the reaches, with green turf dow n to the wuter'* edge, 
were enchanting. The clumps of fine trees were disposed as if 
planted by a landscape-gardener, most of them growing on 
little eminences, and some on the water’s edge with their 
branches dipping in the stream. The Ngombe falls into the 
Malugarazi. , 

Westward of the Ngombe, in the country of Ugara, the dead 
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the Southern Half of Lake Tant/ani/ika. 

level continue!) for many miles, and then gradually rises towards 
a high range of hills. Here the River Mtainbo, rising in the 
southern part of Utende, drains the eastern slopes, receiving 
many smaller streams and braw ling torrents of beautifully clear 
water, and uniting with the Sindy close to its junction with the 
Mulagarazi. The two rivers, Mtainbo and Sindv, discovered and 
explored by Lieutenant Cameron, are thns, with the Ngoiube, 
the principal southern feeders of the Mulugarazi, and west of 
the Mtambo the country is more broken, but fertile and well 
wooded. This is the country of Uvenda. The marches were 
through a mountainous region with precipitous slopes of granite 
rock, and lulls clothed with trees to their summits. Cameron 
ascended to the summit-ridge of this range, whence there was a 
splendid view stretching over rocky hills, expanses of emerald 
plain, and masses of sombre forestl The villages are built on 
the toiw of precipices, or among rocks, as some defence against 
the slave-dealing Arabs. The travellers crossed the River 
Sindy on a natural grass-bridge, so firm as to appear solid 
{▼round, the river being a hundred yards wide, and the growth 
forming a natural bridge about fialf-a-mile long. The hill- 
country ends on the left bank of the Sindv, forming bluffs and 
capes that rise out of the plain. On reaching the Mulagarazi nt 
which lie found to bo 3048 feet above the sea, Cameron 
came upon the route traversed by Rurton and Speke in 1858, 
which lie followed to I.uke "longunyika. His latitudes, here, 
and again at Mpeta, a little further on, agree to a few seconds 
w ith those observed at the same places by Speke. This is very 
satisfactory, as establishing the correctness of both observers. 

1 bus Lieutenant Cunieron discovered and explored, in this first 
|wrt of his journey, the principal southern feeders of the River 
Mulagarazi, and an important range of mountains aloug the left 
bankof the River Si nay. His work completes the examination 
of tills part of the Mulagarazi basin, and is an important con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of African geography. 

Caiueron got his first sight of Lake Tanganyika on the very 
same duv iu 1 ebruary that Burton discovered it, just sixteen 
*. swelled Kawele (Ujiji) the next day, being 

the 22nd of February, 1874. 

Before entering upon the detaiLs of the serviee that Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron has done to geography, by the examination of 
the southern half of the lake, it will probably be ucc€»ptnble if 
I recapitulate, very briefly, the extent to which this most in¬ 
i'-resting sheet of water had previously been examined by 
Liirton ami Speke in 1858, and bv Livingstone and Stanley in 
1 >. 1, and the conclusions respecting the hydrography of the 
iunganyika which were arrived at by those explorers. The 
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exact scope and nature of the work which remained for 
Cameron to do will then be more clearly evident. 

Captain Speke crossed from Ujiji to the island of lvasenge, 
near tho western shore, in Marcfi; and Captains Burton and 
Speke explored the portion of the lake north of Ujiji, in two 
open canoes, in April and Slay. Burton also collected an 
extraordinary amount of information from the Arabs. As the 
result of his exploration and inquiries, he states his general 
viewa respecting the lake. He describes it os giving him tho 
impression that it was a “ volcano of depression ” rather than a 
reservoir formed bv the drainage of mountains. As regards 
the northern half, tho walls of the Tanganyika basin rise in an 
almost continuous curtain to a height of 2000 or 3000 feet. 
Burton found the water of Tanganyika to be deliciously sweet; 
yet a careful investigation led him to the belief that the lake 
receives and absorbs the whole river-system of that portion of 
the Central African depression, whose watershed converges 
towards the great reservoir. Burton and Speke, owing to 
failure of provisions, were unable to reach the northern extre¬ 
mity, but they were informed that the Rusizi flowed into the 
lake at its northern, and the Marungu at its southern end. 
Burton had himself descended the incline for 2-1P miles, on tho 
eastern side, until he came to the shores of the luke, and had 
seen that the Malagaruzi and other rivers flowed into it. He 
therefore conjectured that Lake Tanganyika had no outlet, sug¬ 
gesting that it maintains its level by an exact balance of 
supply nnd evaporation. He accounted for the freshness of the 
water by the suline particles deposited in it being wanting in 
some constituent which renders the salt evident to the taste. 
This view was always supported by our late medallist, Ur. 
Beke. 

t Dr.. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley, following in the track of 
Captains Barton and Spoke, explored the northern half of tho 
lake in November, 1871, and succeeded in reaching tho mouth 
of the Rusizi, which was tilled with large, reedy, sedgy islets. 
There was a current of two miles uu hour flowing into the lake. 
The latitude was 3 3 18' 3” s. On leaving Ujiji a second time, 
Livingstone and Stanley coasted along the east shore to the 
south, from December 27th, 1871, to January 2nd, 1872, as far 
as Urimba, whore they landed. 

Tims the northern half of the lake had been well explored 
from Urimba on the east side, and Kasenge Island on the west, 
to the northern extremity. But, when Cameron reached Ujiji, 
the southern half had never been explored, anti was unknown 
except at a few points where it had been touched by Living¬ 
stone in his various journeys. 
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In 1868 Dr. Livingstone reached the southern extremity of 
the lake, which he describes as a deep basin, with sides perpen¬ 
dicular and covered with trees; the rocks a red argillaceous 
schist, down which flow several cascades. He was at the villnge 
of Pambcte on the shore, and fixed the latitude at 8° 46' 54" s. 
This latitude is very important, as will presently be seen, because 
it furnishes independent evidence of the accuracy of Cameron’s 
work. On February 14th, 1869, when very ill, Livingstone 
again reached Lake Tanganyika at a point on the west coast, 
under the escort of his Arab friend Muhammad Gugharib. 
The place was called Parra, at the oonfluenco of the River 
Lofukn. He embarked on the 26th, but his illness was so 
severe that there was no attempt at an examination of the 
coast; and the voyage is described in half a page. Dr. Living¬ 
stone makes one remark of interest relating to the lake in tins 
part of his Journal. He says :— u Tanganyika has many* deep 
nays running in four or five miles; they are choked up with 
aquatic vegetation, through which canoes can scarcely lie pro- 
polled. When the bay has a small rivulet at its head, the 
water in the bay is decidedly brackish, though the rivulet be 
fresh; but ns soon as we get out of the shut-in bay or lagoon 
into the lake proper the water is quite sweet, nnd shows that a 
current flows through the middle of the lake lengthways.” 

During his stay at Ujiji, Dr. Livingstone attentively observed 
the phenomena of the hike. He found that the water was en¬ 
croaching on the eastern side, and that there was a current 
from south to north. The Ujiji Arabs were of opinion that all 
the water, both in tho south and north, flowed into the lake, 
but where it then goes they have no conception. The current 
flows north from February to November. Evaporation is ut its 
strongest in the south part in November, and there is a 
southerly current from November to February. The flow and 
reflow are the effect of tho mins nnd evaporation. The floods 
of the great rains in February again drive tho water north. 
But for the current, Dr. Livingstone believes that the lake 
would bo covered with tika-tika or aquatic vegetation. He 
crossed the lake again to Kaseuge Island in July, 1869. On 
his last journey Dr. Livingstone skirted ports of the south¬ 
eastern sfiore of the lake. He first sighted it on October 8tb, 
1872; nnd saw it at a distance again on the 11th. On the l'Jth 
ho travelled along the top of the range of hills lying parallel to 
the lake, and JOCK) feet above it, and he continued to skirt the 
shores until the end of November. In latitude T 52's. ho 
gives the width of the luke nt 12 or 15 miles. 

Dr. Livingstone, in July, 1869, seems to have held the 
opinion that Tanganyika has no outlet; for be says, were it not 
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for the current, the water would be salt. In November, 1^71, 
he had not the slightest doubt that the lake discharged some¬ 
where, and says, that the outlet of the luke is probably by tic* 
Bogumla Iliver into the Lualubu. llut the Rogumlw, or 
gmulwt, certainly falls into the lake. 

Such was the state of knowledge when Lieut. Catneron 
reached Ujiji. Excepting that Dr. Livingstone had visited 
Pambete, on the southern coast, aud had skirted along a por¬ 
tion of the south-eastern side, often at some distance, the 
southern half of the lake from Urirnba on the east side, round 
the south end, to Kasenge Island, near the western shore, was 
unknow n, and required to be explored. Moreover, if there was 
an outlet at all, it must be somewhere along this unexplored 
coast-line of nearly GOO miles, for the northern liulf of the lake 
had hem twice examined. There was a geographical discovery 
of the tir.-t importance to be made which was involved in the 
careful examination of the southern half of the lake, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron has now achieved this discovery. 

His first duty was to establish a good point of departure, by 
fixiug the jxxiition of Ujiji; aud, iu the instructions given to 
him by Sir Bartle Frere, he was also specially enjoined to 
ascertain accurately the height of Lake Tanganyika above the 
level of the sea. 

Lieutenant Cameron found the latitude of Ujiji, bv meridian 
ultitudes, to be 4’ 5$' 3” s., and bv dead reckouin" 4® 55’ 30" s. 
11 is longitude of Ujiji, by lunar observations, is 30' 4' 30’ E., by 
dead reckoning 2fr 50' 30" E. The point of departure for the 
dead reckoning was at a distance of 200 miles, checked only by 
meridian altitudes, so that the results establish confidence in all 
the intermediate work. His observations for ascertaining the 
height of Luke Tanganyika above the level of the sea are by far 
the most complete that have ever been made either on or near 
any of those inter-tropical African lakes. On February 27th 
Cameron observed, with seven of Caselln’s boiling-point ther¬ 
mometers, which gave the mean result as 207° 54', and recorded 
the barometric height aud temperature simultaneously. Next 
day he observed w ith two of the mercuriul barometers invented 
by our Map-Curator, Captain George, which he filled on the 
sjiot. He also observed with four aneroids, the results of which 
cannot yet be computed; but there was almost an exact agree¬ 
ment between the thermometer and barometer observations. 
The height of the lake proved to be 2710 feet. 

Cameron’s result is more satisfactory than any that had pre¬ 
viously been obtained, because it was got by several methods; 
and this was the first time that a mercurial barometer 
Lad ever bet-n used here. But it corroborates the general 
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accuracy of Dr. Livingstone's former observation; and in this 
instance, as well as in his survey of the lake. Lieutenant 
Cameron has done u service to the memory of his great prede¬ 
cessor, in having established the correctness of his work by 
independent evidence; for Cameron was entirely unacquainted 
with Livingstone’s results. This consequence of his labours 
will give the young Lieutenant, who suffered so much with the 
object of succouring Livingstone, even more pleasure thnt can 
be produced by the feeling that he lias achieved a distinguished 
place os an African explorer. 

Having thus carefully established a fixed point of depar¬ 
ture, Cumeron made preparations for his great work—the 
thorough examination of the southern half of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika. 

After ranch difficulty he secured two suitable canoes, and 
fitted one with mast and sail. He marked a lead line up to 
65 fathoms, and contrived a waggon-roof awning for the stem 
sheets of the boat. The larger canoe received the name of the 
Betty : the smaller one, serving as a tender, was christened 
the Pickle. Two guides were hired, who had a knowledge 
of the lake and of the names of the different points and havs, 
and the little expedition started in the afternoon of the 13th 
of Man-h, 1874. 

He shaped his course to the southward, along the east const 
of the lake, and describes the portion between Ujiji and the 
Cape of Kabogo as very beautiful. The red cliffs and hanging 
woods reminded him of Mount Edgecombe. The gorges anil 
ruvines Were fall of trees, with red shingly beaches at intervals. 

The canoe-men could not be induced to leave the shore, nor 
even to cross a bay from point to point, through fear of the 
waves; so that they coasted along round everv indentation, 
and, while causing much delay, at the same tune enabled a 
most complete and detailed survey to be made. 

Hr. Livingstone and Mr. Stanley had coasted along this si le 
of the lake as far as Urimbo, where there is a great l»y; nml 
the completely new work of Cameron commenced at the Capo 
of Kungwe, which he roundel on the 23rd of .March. It was 
off Kungwe that he wns first informed thnt a river, called the 
Lukuga, on the opposite side, Howed out of the lake. 

Owing to the two shores overlapping to the south, it appeared 
like the extremity of the lake, lorrcnta flowed down the sides 
of the hills, looking like silver threads dividing the dark-green 
slopes; and the opjiosite shore was much nearer, the width not 
betng more than 15 miles. The lake is frequented by nume¬ 
rous birds, such as fish-hawks, kingfishers, divers, darters, cor¬ 
morants, and gulls, besides swallows and martins. 
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Here, as in other places throughout the journal, there is in¬ 
cidental evidence of the sufferings and hardships which were 
calluntlv faced and overcome bv the solitary young explorer, 
in the performance of this arduous service. He was several 
times attacked by fever, was even delirious at one time, con¬ 
stantly in pain from boils and other ailments, and in great 
discomfort. At Kiuyari he says:—“Very heavy rain in the 
night, and verv miserable, as everything got wet. I got on a 
waterproof and surveyed the dismal ruins—bed, books, chart, 
guns, and all flooded. ’ I put my head between my knees, after 
having gathered what I could under the cover of the water¬ 
proof, and sat like an old hen on a blood of chickens." These 
serious hardships and difficulties enhance the value of the work 
done, some portions of the results of which are displayed in the 
accompanying map. After the miserable night just described, 
Cameron quietly observes: “ I suppose it is good for me to have 
these little bothers, as if everything went smooth there would 
be little to da” Next day the canoes rounded Capo lvalenzi, 
about the narrowest part of the lake. 

The results of his observations up to this point impressed 
Cameron very strongly with the opinion that there must be an 
outlet to the lake. He hud seen such an amount of water 
flowing into it, that it seemed to him impossible to dispose of 
all the surplus water by evaporation. Besides which, so many 
streams flow through salt soils that, if the wuter were disposed 
of by evaporation, the lake would be os salt us brine. 

On the 28th the canoes passed through the strait between the 
island of Kuboga and the mainland, across the entrance of which 
a bur had formed. The island is well cultivated, and fan-palms 
are numerous, the fruit of which is eaten ; hut the people (to not 
make toddy. Ou the opposite shore, at Has Kafeesa, the village 
is approached by a long canal in the rushes, and is populous 
and extensive. The coast-line still trends to the eastward into 
a deep bay. This place seems to be a centre of some trade 
with the Arabs in ivory and slaves, and the people have cattle 
and plenty of provisions. The name of the village is Kargan- 
gwiuu. 

On April 3rd Cameron encamped at the mouth of a river 
called the Musamwiro, which he found to he the drain of the 
Likwu into the Tanganyika His observations agree with those 
of Dr. Livingstone, that the lake is encroaching along the 
eastern shore. The spit and shoal ut the month of the Musam- 
wira occupy a spot wdrere, a few years ago, there was a large 
village, and a poup of islands further south was said to have 
been part of the mainland within living memory. The disco¬ 
very of the Musamwiro, and that it is tue drain of the lake of 
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Likwa (called by Burton, Bulcwn, or Ikwa) is noteworthy. 
Burton’s information was that, after heavy rains, this lake was 
connected with Tanganyika; but tho point had since been 
doubted, and the discovery of the connecting channel is an 
important link in the chain of evidence relating to Tanganyika 
hydrography. , 

On the 7th of April Cameron reached the C’ape of M’pimbwe, 
the point where Dr. Livingstone first sighted this part of the 
lake during his last journey. This promontory is formed of 
enormous Mocks of granite, overgrowu with tree’s in the cracks 
aud crevices. 

A few days afterwards, on the 14th, the southern extremity 
of the lake came in sight. Here the islands are numerous ofT 
the shore, and the scenery increased in beauty. Cameron thus 
describes it: “ On the outer side of Polungo Island the rocks 
are in enormous masses, scattered and piled in the most fan¬ 
tastic manner, the whole overgrown with trees jutting out from 
every crevice, whence hang green creepers, . r *0 or GO feet long. 
Through the festooning fringe thus formed, glimpses are caught 
of dark hollows and caves. The scene appeared either as if 
designed for testing the capabilities of a stereoscope, or else for 
some grand transformation scene in a pantomime, and one 
almost expects the rocks to open, anti sprites and fairies to 
como out. As one pauses to look nt the wondrous sight, all is 
still, not a sign of life. Suddenly the long creepers begin to 
move, u flush of brown, another and another, and there is a 
troop of monkeys swinging themselves along. They stop and 
hang by one paw to chatter and gibber at the strange sight 
of a boat—a shout and they are gone. The glorious hike, with 
its heaving bosom, lies bathed in tropical sunshine, or darkened 
by some passing souall." On the 17th of April the southern 
extremity of the lake was reached. The shore was lined with 
high clifls, having all the appearance of ruined ramparts. 

Cameron, in several ports of his journal, furnishes interesting 
notes respecting the floating islands aud aquatic vegetation. 
“ Tingy-tingy is the name lor the grassy obstructions at the 
mouths of rivers, too thick for boats to pass but not strong 
enough for men to walk upon, and Sindy is the name when it 
will bear men. Thus the Kirambwe River (lvalambo of 
Livingstone), at the south-east corner of the lake, is said to be 
all Lngyttngy, with a little nndy. The floating islands of Luke 
Tanganyika are formed of the long cane-grass called maCete. It 
grows very thick und gets other vegetatiou matted in at the 
water-line, forming a sort of floating peaty soil in which the young 
motile takes root. The old grass in time dies and is set free, 
and when a favourable wind or current occurs, the island thus 
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formed "tarts on its cruise. It is somewhat in this way, also, 
that the gross-bridges are formed over rivers. The Musamwira, 
for a •'Teat purt of its course, is covered with them. 

On April 21st the explorer reached Akahinga. one of the 
largest villages lie lrnd seen in Africa, and, shaping his course 
to the, northward, he commenced the examination 01 the 
western side of the lake. On the 23rd ho passed the mouth of 
the River Runangwa, between very high rocky hills, covered 
with trees to tlioir summits ; and here a eonple of toko , the ape 
also seen by Livingstone in the Manyuema country, were ob¬ 
served among the trees and rocks. They are described by 
Cameron as looking bigger tlmn men, and are said to build a 
fresh house every day. The Runangwa River is the Marnngu 
of Burton, which, according to his Arab information, flowed 
into the lake at its southern extremity. It, however, proved to 
be about 80 miles from tho southern end, and on the western 
shore. At the same time the most southern ferry used by the 
Arabs appears to be at this point, and the Marungu was doubt¬ 
less the furthest point to the south with which they were 
acquainted. Hence the information supplied to Captain 
Barton. 

On the 20th the canoes sailed along a coast where there was 
much cultivation and small villages without stockades, showing 
that the country enjoyed more quiet than that on the eastern 
side. It came on to blow, and Cameron took in a reef in his 
sail by twisting the tack into a rope for a couple of feet and 
lashiug it. A second reef was effected by a lashing round*the 
after yard-arm. A good sea was running, with the wind aft: 
and Cameron calcnluted the waves to be sometimes 12 feet from 
trough to ridge. 

After rounding Has Tembwe the hills began to disappear, 
and tho land became low, the points being inconspicuous, so 
that the hearings were of little use. On the 2nd of May a river 
called tho Lukugn was approached, which the chief, named 
Luluki, described as flowing out of the lake, but as bein'' much 
obstructed by grass. On this part of the coast tho hills turn 
right back, both on the Kasenge side and on the south side of 
the Lukugn; and no high land Is in sight in the distance. 

At 11.10 a.m. on the 3rd of May, Cameron entered the 
Lukngn, and the chief came to visit him, stating that the 
navigation was difficult, that there was much “ tingij-tingy " 
and “tindg,” but that the river flowed from the lake into the 
Lnalaba, and that liis people travel for a month by it on their 
wav to Nyangwe to trade. No Arab hod ever been down it, 
winch explains their ignorance on the subject. 

On the 4th of May Cameron descended the River Lukugn 
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Un l\ f ° U ? d tt *° ** frnm 3 to 6 fathoms deep, and 
DUO to WO yards wide. Hero he was (topped bv gnus, but the 
chief, who accompanied him, said that a wav for small canoes 
could bo cut through it The Lukuga is 1J mile wide at the 
entrance. Grassy sandbanks, extending from the north side, 
leave only a clear entrance at the south end, where there is a 
bar, or more properly a a/7/of «> feet, on which the surf Wats 
pretty heavily at times. Over the sill the water immediately 
*' opens to 4 or 5 fathoms. Five miles down the river anil 
close to the obstructing grass, the depth was 3 fathoms. The 
canoe was anchored reside the sill out of the wind, and she 
swung round quickly to a current tlowiug out of the luke. Hits 
of wood thrown into the water showed that the current was 
flowing out at a rate a little over a knot an hour. There had, 
however been heavy breozes for somo time up the lake from 
he south, and for part of the time the wind was blowing right 
up the Lukuga. But he did not believe that the wind could 
set the current back to such an extent; for he saw great pieces 
of dnft-wood 20 to 30 feet long, floating from the lake S 
the rivor until they disappeared in the obstructing grass. 
Another remarkable circumstance was that, whereas in all other 
mere lowing into tho lake the water was perfectly sweet, in 

li. .SPAr! WaU ‘ r J Lud ®“ ctl y tL « «* me taste as iliat of the 
V■ Cameron describes as not salt, but peculiar. After 

g - th .° L 1 Uk, *“ 1 th “ *"*»> freshened, and they put into a 
convenient inlet a short distance to the north, which they found 

low fl ° f **U0ng>. The coast coasts of mar^h “d 

low flat plains, with some small openings with deep water iu 
places, (Wls, sandbanks, and long gross inside. CWroS 
formed the opinion that this low swampy bit of coast was 
r»„° 1,11 drift-matter of .he 

Its outlet, and hen, there not being a &ir passage for it 

&TV h ti'r\ tmd rr- iJKKJW 

\ 2 1 **•" *“ k3 • -r a-W 

«“ "e»Wd<•«■!« 

t . 1( Th " J*"« r o{ Livingstone, which he mentions as 

the probable outlet, flows into the lake near the island of 
Wng.-, after * course nearly parallel to the shore, 
uu the Ub, Cameron arrived at Kasenge and the croup of 
to ‘ b >- Speke i. IS5WI thrve £2 bv 

“® , on, y aU,ul W miles from the 
he e ?‘ 1 A er , , Cam , eroa a survey of them; on the 7fh 
, JW?* W } eTe width 24 miles, and arrived 

at hawele (Ujiji) on the 9th, after an absence of S3 days. The 
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resulting chart is on a scale of 5 miles to the inch; constant 
bearings aixl cross-bearings, corrected for variation, were taken, 
and the work was plotted on the chart at the end of each day. 
The fixod point of departure was at Ujiji, and two other meridian 
altitudes serve to chock the dead reckoning. But independent 
evidence is furnished of iu accuracy by Dr. Livingstone a 
latitude of the southern end, and by his general map of the 
Irike, of whirh Catuoron was ignorant, but which agrees re- 
markablv well with his chart. * 

The most interesting part of this survey is the discovery of 
the Lukuga outlet Lieutenant Cameron himself is inclined to 
doabt the outflow being constant, and to think that, in the dry 
season, or when the lake is at its lowest level, little or no water 
leaves it He, therefore, resolved to make a further and more 
extended examination of the Lukuga on his way to the 
Lniiluha; and by this time his intention no doubt has b en 
carried out, although we may not receive the result for u long 
time. Meanwhile the various foots already recorded resjiectiug 
the width and depth of the Lukuga, its current, the nature of 
the bars and sandbanks, the taste of the water, &c, will supply 
material for speculation and for interesting discussion, especially 
if they are considered in relation to the size and shape of Like 
Tanganyika, and to its general hydrography. The difference of 
latitude between the northern and southern extremities of the 
lake is 5° 29', or 329 miles, and the whole length something 
greater, while the width varies from 10 to 25 miles. The level 
of the lake is said to varv from 8 to 10 feet between the end of 
the rainy and the end of the dry season, and the rivers become 
much diminished in size. The current flows from south to north 
during two-thirds of the year, from February to November, and 
to the south from November to February, when evaporation 
is at its strongest at the southern end. Tlius the general flow 
of the current is due to causes connected with the course of 
the seasons and with the winds, and is not influenced by the 
j Position of the outlet. 

With these facts before us, it will be interesting to consider 
the phenomena described by Cameron in connection with the 
Lukuga, That it is an outlet is beyond dispute, for the current 
was observed to be flowing out, huge pieces of wood were being 
drifted down, and the rate was actually measured in a position 
clear of the wind. The question is, therefore, whether tne out¬ 
flow is permanent or temporary; and the first point is its 
sluggish character. The current was only flowing out at a rate 
of nlsiut a mile an hour, but this is no reason for doubting the 
permanency of the outflow. One of our most distinguished 
medallists recently pointed out that rivers flowing from lakes 
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do not, as a rale, issue with strong currents, oven though these 
rivers have, lower down, a very strong current with rapids or 
falls. The Niagara ltiver, in the words of Sir Charles Lyell, 

glides along at first with a clear, Bmooth. and tranquil cur* 
reut." The St. Lawrence, too, issues calmly from Lake 
Ontario. The River Kirkaig, on the west coast of Sutherland- 
shire, when “iu spate,” issues from Iiuke Kirkaig with a trivial 
current, though afterwards it has a fall of 30 or 40 feet, and is 
a torrent nearly all the way to the sea. Its neighbour, the 
Inver, is another example of the same thing. 

The fact of the existence of an accumulation, analogous to a 
delta, and of a bar at the entrance to the Lukuga, is another 
point for discussion. Ordinary bare are, of course, formed by 
the water of riven flowing into a lake or sea meeting the 
opposing force of the waves. Rut the accumulations at the 
entrance of on outlet from a lake might, perhaps, have a 
different origin. At tho season when the streams flowing into 
the lake bring down most grass, and when the outlet causes a 
sot towards itself from tho greatest distance, then the outlet 
would draw in the largest auantity of floating matter. When 
tho waters of tho lake subside, much of this accumulation would 
remain in the bay round the outlet, and give rise to the 
formation of such u morass as is described by Cameron. The 
authority whom I have already quoted mentions that the 
Amazon valley channels often get thus choked up in the season 
of floods. The sill or bar would be caused by the existence of a 
band of hard clay or rock. 

There is the further evidence of the Lukuga being a perma¬ 
nent outlet in the fact that, while there are steep clifls and 
mountains round almost every other part of the lake, here the 
mountains sink down into "a plain, on tho north side very 
abruptly, and there is no high land visible in the distance in 
the direction of the Luknga's apparent course. On the other 
hand, it may be that tho outflow only takes place during a 
portion of the year. Instances are not infrequent of lakes 
which formerly had outlets, from which the water has ceased to 
flow, owing to the level having sunk in consequence of the lake 
receiving a much smaller quantity of water than formerly. 
There are also lakes whose outlets were once rivers, but are 
now mere swamps, such as Lake Balaton in Hungary. Tan¬ 
ganyika mav possibly be auother instance. All these are 
subjects for discussion.’ 

But the question whether Lukuga is a permanent or on 
intermittent outlet can in no way affect the credit of its 
discovery. Lieutenunt Cameron was himself doubtful on the 
subject, and is by no means committed to any theory. He has 
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mlicit? a careful survey of the previously unexamined portion of 
the lake, and found 96 rivers flowing in, besides torrents and 
springs, and one, the Luktigu, flowing out. And he semis home 
his results, which he has zealously und carefully collected. 

Those, results are by no means confined to the geographical 
discoveries which have now been briefly submitted to you. 
His ethnological materials are also valuable; and his journal is 
full of notes descriptive of the people he encountered, of their 
jx rsonal appearance, dress, ornaments and habits, arms, agri¬ 
cultural implements, methods of spinning cotton and making 
pottery, and of their huts and granaries. 

He also made an extensive botanical collection, which un¬ 
fortunately got wet on the wav down to the coast. However, 
it has been submitted to Dr. Hooker, the President of the Roval 
fv>oiety, who finds that 101 specimens are fit for preservation, 
of which about a dozen are clearly new to science. These are 
all m n state which will admit of their being so described that 
they can bo identified. About 35 were common African plants, 
and as such identifiable as they lay, and the names were cata- 
logued Dr. Hooker intends to send a notice of the collection 
to the Ltnneau Society for publication; and he has expressed 
surprise that Cameron could have done so much. “ Hud the 
collection escaped soaking.” he odds, “it would have been a 

t T l? ry A n V ne |“ !‘ I 8 ’, 11 ,s interesting, independently of 
tin Jora to which it belongs being otherwise utterly unknown.” 

LmuU nant Cameron has also seut home a small geological 
ccdlection, which lias been placed in the luunls of Mr. I'rest- 

hctSISfc- 5trirtly •«*. i‘ ■»“!- 

l8t - d i 8 c ° verod t x P lorwl tw ° ° f th ° chief 

mnlni™ triljnt f ne! ! ° f * he Malagamzi, an d the chain of 
mountains on the right bank of the Sindy. 

“ n ati^tbl y ,h ° h . e ' ght of Iike Tanganyika 

aboye the sea, by observation of the mereuri.3 bone 
motor. 

3rd. He has exploredand made a careful compass survey, 

of 560 nii£ of coast- 

rii• th ° ® OU J th f rn Wf of Tanganyika. 

* d r° vered * he ,1 ™n which connects the Likwa 

r.c Si ,ho Tanganyika, and has fixed its position. 

oth. ne has discovered the outlet from Lake Tanganyika. 

Lieutenant Cameron has thus done most Talnablo and distin¬ 
guished service to geographical science, and the results are in 
your bands. In my opinion, he has proved himself to be au 
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d i ilig< '/ lt nnd , a ,arcfnl explorer; undaunted bv dangers, 
^ d ? ,erred . b - V ! U , n ? ss ll . or »>"dahiw, and udmimbly 
ufltil ’ t^i US ^ l° r toe management of 

_l r ;‘ ? 8 ' 1 . ho P« for your concurrence in this view, lie has 
rendered good service. He is now gallantly attempting 
!‘ le , ve °. ne of ,be “Of* hazardous and difficult'exploits ever 
krtaken bv an English traveller. Tliat he mav succeed, and 

tb nk I “,7 • reSt0red ,t? hia couutr y a,lJ his friends, must, I 
UUt » be the sincere and hearty wish of every geographer. 


Lieutenant Cameron's Diary. 

^Putins shower* during day. Wrote to Dr. Kirk Koval 
*° d to map- Owing to the maio 

wire « . 8 b ° re ’ * , c ,'° *uhniit to a frightful lew*; the brass'at the lowest 

EM, « 0Ve . r *? do,, “* I", r i 10 dollar* *r ftSEh* 

d^ Ll r? 1 ^ P“X. he.,d« rations. So I hale rmlly p^Td ov“ 

aroZJT TSa? of , t H b T t - o( 250. The hiring wa/ratW ct^Wr 

• * iio Ageut of the owner (Syde ibu HabiH wintai -Ui), r .., 1*1 

Seri J * olu, / un «d ihu Salih hail cloth, but wanted ivory lluin 

25 S l !S “ J »»«-. which I W. So MoUm^Zibn ^h 

ivory for eivin * d *° c * noe * mi f l > 5Iunya Hoi gave Mohammed ibn Salih 

, &SSSS^L ~sa.“ *“ - * 

toward* hirin ' f,<-r | rw nrovid to f*°*V ** * * ?ro “ t inducement 

S?g *H£ - I nJSSta STSai tZ?£ 

S&jUSS ;• ‘r 1 - “ ,J 1 u *AC<!: 

fc» »«»..«. hrf i„„ ^ Jjg^ u 1 k * «*k,»pl.fa 

and »ll ul ' c ‘ lrTl * k«. JwtenUjr; 111., (n tkra. in nuntor, 

».SjflSJnrsr ■?£? :2£-,"r “r ™ 35 

** * public UCCtlU f in onlrr tr> «il . ' °V ” * “*** «ff*Ct4Te WtajXM) 
dance and a aumt * tL fi n. , ^ u ,?*. obooiuw “.»P«*k«r. They garoa 
down* and walk^mn, i .? * ht * eU , *>• the oripn of the nigger braak- 

rfw^sr 1 ,bB **** * *• —■* «*• J 5 U th. 

faavy rain* yesterday, with a little thunder and 
wind fU the north-eart. No new“ 
anoal^^-^ cloth*?’ ‘t* 0 ' 1 * **“* 1 P* the men to work to caulk the 
» dot! of harwriTr.htt ? ° ofB for £2 r “°“ ( C duU harmti> I hear 
think it trST^ 1 ^ 50 or 60 mea*ure^ each holding 4 kubala. I hardly 

8ti—Fever. 
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9M.—bever. The fever commenced rather suddenly on the 7th. with a 
violent attack of coughing, and afterward* rheumatic pain* Am getting all 
ngbt now. Tho rumoured measure* of com mentioned abovo scarcely hold 
2 kuliala. J 

10/A.—All right again. The two men originally hired a* lake pilot* have 

T tn Z'\™ 4 thry “ d tbc M,iko brought them have 
returned their cloth. So tht* morning hare hadall the bother of freah engagr- 

™ j"° «WI»I between them 15 doti. of rarioua cloth*, 

Slwrd Oumn | on clo, h- ® nd * fttndo of matunda, and 1 fundo ditto 

foMh^fr 10 k T* 1 c '! ,Trn< T Mm 6 dollar* each (17 or 18) 

tUdm P Xr?iJ for n * kcd a ^ roe * r ° r ,ix wwka’ work. Braide*, 

Kat uiida n ^ , bct1 T >n thcm - 2 d,,,i joho (° dollar*), 20 lha. of 

Katunda Ngnru (14 dollar*), and 2amayli(6dollars). 2har*ati (Btiollar.) = 32 

° r 13/ - ht f, ,u * P* f«rthe serrioea of two mot 
rf all riWdln ctL C “ P! 1 “ nciTlllItd “outne. rnurt be, the dearrat 

OF* “V*** 001 of ,b ® regnlar ran and most 
nr, .fitrr £ f tb ,® 1 r T QUr r ,n - Marked * ,r °d line (large fishing-line) 

Mo » #i more depth to £. be"'’ iJ 

a tong yam with un Arab trailer about the road to Kynnzwa He irivea die 

X*Arabi% UO T’ 0n# , 0f ,hrm . *** * *“">«* w3& «oMT^d 

osm caravan. VO,anto *" d to act * A ftc, of Lrae taking hi* 

L° * b ® t ? C 7 Tl!ng llinnc, 'ed thc boat (The Betty), and 

SSa After ^ re,Mo < T, b ' lit r 2*«* c - better^than I 

a n ^ ‘ 0 r;°T k wi,b » on * bamboo*, anti marie 

thT^e «|y tPT. "T <** , m *de before, tfheavy drill, 
fouml in UrtiJ- .* ,he of. and lined with one of the blanket* I 

thc T U wh “ 1 have mo*t dread of H 
before, Ith^ fTl* *° mp ’ ,h * n When 1 have been 

"Sr ^ SrS^.* 1 * 

thought fit to be drunk tb^ra^h^e^rrh 18 “ "’ < * t of ,b ® mpn 
time before they got i-.her An A™t” 8 ** 2 . moni * n Ri »nd it waa tome 

him flogged. Out awav literall.b^l ' J “' 0 * donk T lft *t night; got 

Ra* Kabrco. 166^0. ,7,^ ««•*■■** *«K| Ilangwe, 304° ; 

, , , , aootn; extreme west of lake. 2°4°> 4 i i tiinn 

halt. A light fair wind teut of the , '•*•* J 0 ** “T® 

Belly, The Pkkft esn do t.n- . n72* icb *• tD *‘l <! thc moat in the 
but it is much umalhr ^ , Dndrr o*™. polling ** mnnv as we do; 

of couraJ SriSL^ ,h ' “*‘* er °f~® Wd draught, and not 

and camped at' F’ort Slfomdo. Sle”i7 < b«»t I m^ C om?7!*tJ ,Crik "' r ' Ti,US *’ 

■iSiSasrs ja SSJSSSt-, - * 

Very aoft1E£ and^ l^Lfte^ rrictarv. 

full of trren. Red ahtngly I’ T"* bjr *{» r" 0 - Oorge* and ravine* 

foot of cliff*. p * 0 I’lat**; otherwise cane-graaa, except at 

--a ar a« Sftwransffl 
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K™y white kingfishers numerous. A chooolste- 
ooloured fish-hawk, with white head and neck, about size of common fowL 
Awning acts well with blanket curtains, and fiags across front for door. I 
am quite private when I shut up. Got away at 1.10, and at 4 rjt tossed 
small river—MafuudwA l’sssed Ugonga. Camped about 7JO. Very unwell 
all night. • 

15tt.—0 a.h. Camped; very unwell all day and night. 

1614.—Rather better, but halting to pick up a bit. Camp’s mm Cabongo 
t . , ~?’ 40 ’ Stmtd - 1 breakfast, the first food for three days. 

I tried twice yesterday, but the first mouthful upset me. Passed camp in 
iWd Luvenga Camp and River at 9 o’clock. 9.50, Lugum. 
10.3 <a Camp Muly.i Kima. K.B. Two small points and bays inside, between 
ouraclve* and Kin. First regularly stratified rocks. Dip 22°. Strike north- 
wc»t arid north. Has Kibvro Camp. Commenced chart, 5 miles to the inch. 
Some very curious sensations and ideas during fever. One night 1 thought I 

a was about twenty people, and all in pain, and all felt for all the rest. Another 
ht was much more distinct—a dual sensation. I was lying on starboard 
s, auu thought some one, another self, was on port side. Some oold tea 
was on port side, and though vtry thirsty, I would uot drink it, as it was not 
on my side. 1 rolled over after a time, and thought I changed place* with 
my second self, and then I drank like a whale. The same thing occurred 
when I vomited. I was obliged to go to my own side of the boat, when 
fJwntay or Mohammed came to see after me. I became sensible at once, only 
ft IlftiM dazed. J 

18tA. A thunderstorm, with a little wind, during the night; and this 
morning all hands are afraid to start, because there is a little surf breaking 
outside, and a very slight swell, the remains of tho storm. Got awsy, after 

™.n t ^ bOUl £ i3 °j . CoQJtod • lon h’ for » Q tour, and camped at Machahixi; a 
amall river, hound three canoes of Wajiji going south to sell goats. No good 
P> further, as it was only after almost a mutiny that I got here. 

. Wajiji in company. They believe in some sort 

°L b f It do “ 1 .* ecm lo tw** “neb about him. Tho two 

Thl i' J ' ,rew th J** 1 fun<, ° U b< * d * in “> *be water to appease him. 

Thu u why they were afraid to come on before. The offering at Kabogo baa 
^n made m due form. The two Wajiji stood in the bon, h«S 
beads on the blade of the toddle, and .aid, “ You big man, you king" you 
gnat man you take all peoiilc, let tu go all rightami then the beads’were 
u^d ** ’ ^wing ""I Kwbculating being gone through. It 

is a double point, and the second is called the UetnPs Wife. The strau here 
are much contorted, ami tbe stone metamorphosed; and there are many 

oT/lre ‘S d ^ U Of -** n> * *!* ‘{‘“K uncouformably. Small imitatioti 

of the Mumssipp, floating islands, in the form of Ulands of long cane-gram, 

/ lb * "T o«t to rem 1 could not at first ££ 

™ whcn * brst taw them. Fine bold bills steep to the 

inter, almost precintous. We mcrease tbe length of our journey by keering 
in all round tbe little bays instead of going from point to point, but the men 
pre.er it, as they think themselves safer, even ifthere he no lancing. Saw 
a water-snake. W ater deep dose to hills. Rocky bottom. The endless 
monotonous howling of the men pulling is very distressing. 

I f a " 4jr 6 -?°; A %CT 7 heavy squall of wind daring the night. 

001 “ nd ^ on to ‘be roof to invent it being blown 
owi .u* w *‘ cr *P° l D ‘- bice cool day; no sun; a little breeze makes it 
ptaManl, but not enough for sailing. Country all the some, low wooded foils 
.ht down into the water; lacdsli|s showing red patchee, ami here and there 
makit^a foirfui*^ UipW ' tai blowing and snorting during the night. 
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-W.—Passed River Massuwab. Rooks in {daces seem of tufa. The bed of 
the Lake is gradually altering; all tbe numerous rivers bring down largo 
quantities of mrnl, and the softer rocks, sandstone and loom, are being washed 
away. At Kaweli, since Burton’s time, 500 or 000 yards hate been washed 
for a cou|Je of miles, and luU more will follow. Of course, all ibis must go 
to shallow tho general bed of the Lake. Got a nice litU# breeze this morning, 
and are going on our way without [Hilling and its attendant bawling. At 
7.30 {stssed Hirer Hcrembc, at 8.45 River Mikaudnai. Carniwd in M’gorn- 
baait, mapping. 8a w some canoca of the natives hidden. Hirer M'-omWzi, 
the first signs of inhabitant! since Jmuab Jlerikaui’a villages. lliiropotami 
•netting and blowing all ruund. 

This day, a your ago; we left Kikoka. I hope this vear may be 
more prosperous. After camping received a visit from chief of ’village near; 
the people are all \>anyamwcxi (Wasukunia), and live by plunder; tbev had 
uo food. but lota of ivory and slaves for sale. The price of a alavc was fifteen 
l« ka S“ ?"“»• «* *kich three or four could be got for a ahukkah at 
Uj j'. There were two canoes or Abdallah ibn Habit's (a Wamrima) down 
collecting ivory and slaves, though tbe latter are going down in the market on 
account of tho export Ming reported more difficult. 

* i . ou ^ JtU ' tju Knuft^e. A river due weston other aide Lukuga, 
■ud to go out of Lake. Numerous gulls; on a rock off the point were some 

wUh 1 «WWh up here. 

The west shore trends right round to the southwarel. As we are going now it 
almost seem, as if »c had oome to the end of the lake. Strata, granite, 
mixed up with white sandstone. We passed two little torre nts: one came 

k** * !? * ***• ** ll ' e *" 11 in • *>>«ession of waterfalU; it is a i.uxzle to 
me where the water comes from to supply it. A few patches of n“tLa 

* <m “ ° flho *'**'&*• k »<i settlements atnon^t the hills ; the 
°l ^ u y u , l‘°I ,uUt * un . <uxl Ihe slave-trado is dere.i,.listing «L 

£3 asa z asSaKft 

hhds-fiddlwwT’*' rr fi SH®?" th *? 10 * 16 “* il “ ■«»«• Numerous 

r^Tuc?ofX pkl 08 ’ ,t0l> OT to " U COrn ' **+ «* «> f* slaves, the only 

001 food ; . b< * Utl 8 «"• Went up to the villa., • saw a grand 

anv l«lW*Un Wer “ ‘,7° PT ? O0 W I' rfornK ™. *ho turned pirouettes, it, like 

“d 0^ ^ “L T* 'v'r^e^nH, 

anti JJU.K 01 I tpnng. One man h*ti a tuaak of zebra-akin i* 

£} c *’ DO,e * “'I niootli, which looked remarkably hideoua as he will .red tha 

T*' r J ,r ^; • No 5 ctUn R *»»y. as tlie men are all up at tho viliage^tung 
tLnr con. beaten, fery heavy rain in night, ami vci^ 

" "“'■-.I. to to 
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high hills close to, instead of going on to a drier spot. One lesson I have 
learnt, never to trust myself for a night without my tent up; my gipsy 
arrangement in tbo stem of the boat is all very well for tine weather, but 
wind and rain play tbo deuce with it. I have been nearly blown out of it 
before, and had a little wet, but last night was the worst. 1 didn't have much 
sleep, ss may >« imagined; my first rush was to sec the boats properly 
secured, as the wind come down in a squall, and the stream was rushing over 
some stones in its bed a little higher up and making a row, nnd I had no taste 
for a cruise on the Lake with no crew but Bombay and hi* wife. Coming book, 
I found the beats nearly half-full of water, and had to rouse the men up to t*le 
out. Before the rain 1 was kept awake by enormous and voracious mosquitoes, 
and was congratulation myself on their annoyance becoming less, when the 
rain come down, and soon drove me to work. I suppose it is good for ono to 
have thi .se little bothers, os if everything went smooth there would be nothing 
to do. One flash of lightning last night struck the water close to the boat. 
It was so vivid tliat I could not sec lor more than five minutes afterwards, 
although I heard the thunder pealing, and knew the lightning must have been 
flashing all the time. It was twanty or thirty minutes before I recovered my 
normal sight, and this morning my eyes feel curious, and am bloodshot. I 
thought at fint for a moment that I was struck. The thunder and lightning 
seemed to come down all of a lump together. I can’t describe it any other 
way. I am now longing for some sun to come out anil dry things a hit, os it 
is very wretched having everything* wet. Luckily I managed to get some 
dry flannels and some hot coffee at the end of the first port of the rain, before 
I got chilled at all, and after that I kept pretty dry, so I hope 1 shall feel no 
ill effects. The people have no fowls, and we are unable to get any eggs, 
fish, &c„ from them; they only grow a few sweet potatoes and m very little 
Indian corn or m'tama, mostly living on ini|<orted food, which they buy with 
slaves obtained in forays on the Wavinza and Kowcndi people. Some of tbo 
Wanyamwexi people from the last vitiate ore here on business. There were 
two or thrre pliUormi about the village higher than the atockade, and at 
each there was a pile of large stones for hurling at an assailant. These plat- 
forms were well defended by logs of trees, and all the stockade was logged up 
5 feet or so, so as to be nearly musket-proof. I suppose all this was done 
on account of tho unsettled state of the country. The price of a slave varies 
from 4 to 6 dotia, and even less if bought with com and gotta. Tattooing in 
circles and spirals. 

\\ e got away after all at 3 o'clock, having bad some son to dry things and 
to make lie a little more comfortable. Passed Has Kalenzi 1.40 from Luu- 
luga. Passed numerous little tomtit*, over a dozen, between river and 
cape. The rocks, manly granite, split, and laminated in the most fantastic 
manuer. A sort of marble and mndstone ovcrlving the granite in places. 
Numerous honeysuckles among the tdanta on shore. Iltver and Ras LubtigwL 
Camped 6.45. A few fugitive* driven from their homes by the xUre-trade 
up among the hills. Could not find a place for tho bell-tent, so I pitched the 
other tent, which wae rather a bother to do, as I found they had left the 
polea at Ujiji. 

UWA.—«.20. Pasted small island, Kililo. 8.0. lliver Luftmgu, lias Ka- 
tiinuk Caxnfwu here, os wind iui min were coming on; go on again in after* 
noon if weather clears up. No wind to speak, and ditto rain; a little swell, 
which frightens my brave Jock tara They say, “ Lake hail, and cacoee break 
again ; and prrsuade them to go oo again 1 can’t. The Wajiji, who have 
lived all their life close to to tho Lake, are as had as any; they bring up their 
“***» • n d "Jt ** lot us go back. I don't wont to die." Oh I fur a whaler and 
crew for six weeks! 1 should be able to do something; as it is, we creep in 
and oat of the bays, so that 1 can get no cross-bearings. All the danger 
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arises from this habit; they like to go along almost touching the rocks, and, 
of course, if there is any slit, or a sudden squall come* on, on shore they go; 
their extreme timidity actually brings them into danger: but 1 have always 
noticed this; cowards always in reality run many mare and more dangerous 
risks, and come oftoner to grief, than one who faces all things manfully. I 
believe nearly all fiascos and muddles arise from cowardice. Of coarse, there 
is such a thing as over-rashness and want of due precaution, but even this is 
safer than cowardice. 

The Lake seems to turn right round to the south-eastward. 1 can see land 
to the south right across, so that the shape is diflereut from anything 
on the maps. Well: if I get a fair map of the Lake, and a river going 
out of it, it ought to be worth something. 1 can't,make out quite the 
Liemba of IJvingstone vet. But they consider it a great compliment to 
compare one to Speke. Livingstone is looked on in a different category, as if 
he must be all right; and people have heard from Bogaiuoyo and Zanzibar 
of the different expeditions about bini, and therefore think that he was a 
▼cry great man. 1 have been asked if he was not very rich. About CO 
days more ought to fix the Lake all round, which will bring mo into May; 
and July ought to see me at Nyangwe; and 1 ought to meet Baker in Sep¬ 
tember, and then it will iknend upon wbat supplies are obtainable, and what 
news there is about the roads, bow 1 shall go home; by the north of Victoria 
Xyanza, and Kenia and Kilimanjaro, or by the Nile. I shall principally go 
by Baker's advice. If by the Nile, I shall be home by the end of the year, 
and if by the Lake and mountains, in April or Mny next year. 1 wonder how 
all the outside world is getting on, snd what bos heeomc of Onindy and his 
party. I expect he will find that he has to turn back for want of stores, 
lie will find his work up the river harder than he anticipated. There ia one 
thing 1 am pretty sure of; there must be an outlet to the Tanganyika some¬ 
where, and I see no reason against the place named by tbe Wajiji guide*. 
Snch an amount of water comes into tbe Lake, snd there are no signs of change 
of level, so that it seras impossible to dispose of all the surplus water by 
evaporation; besides which, so many streams run through salt soil that, if 
it were disposed of in that way, the Lake would be as salt as brine. Many of 
tbe streams must have been running in their present beds for thousands of 
ymt*, a* they have cut channels through the hills a thousand feet deep or 
more, right down through the solid rock. I believe that the elevation uf the 
central plateau took place at acorn paratively late period, geologically speaking, 
and tiint there have been no great change* since. I am in hope*, however, 
that when I get home I may manage to get sufficient people interested to 
organise a proper scientific expedition, under (Government, if iwesiblo. I 
can’t quite make out the description of the river said to leave the Tanganyika; 
the guides say it usually runs out, but when there is mocA rain in the moun¬ 
tains it runs in. I can only account fr.r it by a reservoir being on the same 
level ss tbe Lake, with an outlet on both sides. When much wster drains in 
from the mountains, the water runs out of both into tbe Lake and to tbe 
westward ; and when it falls below a certain level, the water from tbe Tan¬ 
ganyika runs into it and out to tbe westward. It wonld be a curious pheno¬ 
menon «.f nature if it should be the cose; but perhaps it may be merely the 
backwater of some large afliueut in flood. Here has been a wbolo day 
wasted; the force of the wind was never 4, and would have been fair, but 
every one was afraid to venture, and I have been detained for nothing. 
They shall make up for it to-morrow, if 1 can manage it ; but the guide* 
want to stop at every place we pass where there has been a camp, sod 
the men sulk If one doesn't stop, and won’t give way. 1 somehow of 
another am very impatient, and always want to be driving ahead. I 
scarcely ever feel satisfied with a day'a work; J am always thinking 
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I (hall be blamed for not having done enough, hut I try to get n littlo 
go into my crowd, but it is no use. Bombay certainly norms to fed an 
interest jn the work, but what is one among so many ? I suppose, if I am 
spared, when all is over, I shall look bock on all these little bothers and 
wonder that they ever fretted me. Sambo, the cook, it a bother. I got 
enough ghee at ifjiji to last an army, and tour or fivo days ago I saw above a 
gallon, ami to-day be tells me there is none. The some with some htmey that 
was given to me. I only had a little two or throe tiroes, and then I am 
told It is all gone. I can't go and see all the cooking done, and serve out 
the ghee, &e., and therefore 1 must go without. The same at Cjiji. I said, 
“ Buy fowls to take with us." It was too much trouble; so they bought three 
goats, and of one I ate one kidney, of another the kidney and two plates of 
meat, ditto the third, and now I am two days without meat, and likely to be 
two or three more before 1 can get any. I don’t growl about not having meat, 
but what 1 don’t like is spending three shukkah on three goats, the greater (art 
of which is wasted, when the same amount would have bought about three 
dozen fowls, which 1 should have eaten as they were killed without waste; but 
tbc goats could lie got in the market, and to get the fowls he would have had to 
go from house to house, and had some little trouble. I have one great comfort, 
however, in agood milk-goat, which gives throe cupsof milk a day, which docs 
for early morning, breakfast, anil supper. The people whom 1 have seen as 
yet on the Lake are a remarkably clean, straight-limbed ruoe. At Kawele I 
saw one case of a paralysed aide, and one or two cripples, caused, I think, by 
dislocation of the hip-joint; and at the last village a man (but be was a 
Mnyamwesi) who was almost a dwarf, he was only 4 feet 8 inches, or there¬ 
abouts. The people run about tho average size of Englishmen. Lark-heels 
are not common; and the boys, before they fill out, have legs and arms long, 
lank, and without a particle of mnscle. Protrusion of tho navel does not 
seem so common here either as on the line from the coast. The country 
round tlic Lake as we have come along is very hilly, perhaps, from the pre¬ 
cipitous forms, mountainous would be the bettor term ; but the highest is not 
more than 1600 feet fat Kungwfc) above the Lake, ami the general run is from 
800 to 1000 feet. All the country seems fertile, and I should think generally 
healthy, and ought to be a good place for a mission station. If wo freed all 
the slaves we could easily form the nucleus of a settlement at Kawcll, the 
country round producing food in abundance, and with decent cultivation, a 
station might soon be made self-supporting; but whilst the slave-trade 
flourishes nothing can be done, and it will go on until proper means of com¬ 
munication are formed. A steam tramway would do more for Christianity and 
civiliaution than can well be imagined. It is to be hoped it will come in 
good time; in tbo meanwhile exploring expeditions do some good, as the 
people sec there is a higher race of people than themselves, who lira for 
something more than trade, and to whom the idea of slavery is abhorrent. 
lUin in torrents at 0 r.w., but I have the big tent up, and am all right. I 
don't qnite know bow the men are getting on, hut they hod plenty of ttmo 
to build their huts and make them watertight. I tdirve there is scarcely 
any real dry season bore, but fits of rain for two or three days come on, and 
then it is fine for a week or so. No one should attempt to travel in a 
tropical country in tent without an inner fly, both on account of sun and 
rain; and tho most important of all tilings to jack np is good temper, if 
it can ba procured. 

271A.—Got a very long shot at an eland on shore, but only broke his log. 
It was do use going after him, as before we could have landed be and the 
rest were far away. Land running down low hills, from 60 to 200 feet high. 
Kiboko (hippopotamus) coming close to camp. Got up map. 11 rieng 
journals till 12 p.u. 
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28/A.—Got away at C.40. Pulled out of bay. Sh»|<ed course at 8.50, 
120T true. Pretty country. Low hill* close to the water, and some higher ones 
about 4 or 6 mile* back. 9JO. Going into *tr*it between Kabega Island and 
mainland; a bar across entrance to strait. Island well cultivated, huts dotted 
here and there, said to contain lots of game—buflalu, elephant, nnd all Hjrts. 
Fan-paints numerous; people cat the trait but do not make toddy. Name, 
“ Mihamn.*' Whydah birds numerous, a reddish-brown wader, with white 
head and neck. Several of the fish-hawks have white tail and belly. Halted 
to talk with the natives—fine big men— and find out whero the Sultan's 
village is, as there is said to be a big Sultan here. This is, no doubt, the 
“ Inset Kavogo” of the Mem la* mission. Strait widens out to half a mite or 
more after 1’5 mile. South-east end runs out into a sand-spit almost across 
channel. Raa Kwiaa, 116° true. 11.20. Got to camp; total distance, 9-5 
miles. A long way up a aort of canal in the reeds which, although it allowed 
the small canoes of the natives to |*u* easily, was too narrow for our big boats 
to pass quickly; we were half-au-hour nulling and hauling along by the 
grass. Sultan, Ponda: village, Kargnn Gwiua. Very large, and plenty of 
people. Divided on the inside into torts by fences of grass, each part 
enelosiug several huts; snd in the middle s Urge clesr space, where there were 
a couple of logs, on forked u[rights, for seats, and over them twenty or thirty 
skulls of men and two or three of leopards. One of Kssesa's men here trading. 
The people have cattle (short horns and humps, like Unyanyembc) and lots of 
food. Export ivory and slaves. Say they have milk, butter, poinbe, 4'c., 
for sale. Very large speara, blade 20 in. by 3 in., half of Mtobwe wood, dark 
brown, and grooved irregularly all over so as to give a good grip. Clothing 
scanty, mostly skin, or hark fig-leaves; the swells, however, and women 
wear cloths obtained in trade. Many of the people indulge in a fresh suit 
of clothe* every day or oftener; it oouxiata of a bunch of grass in front and the 
same behind. They look exactly as if they had tails. Tailed people of the 
Ancients. Our men, although a ragged enough lot, look quite respectable 
amongst them. The Lake still going away to the eastward. My map is 
bagiuning to make a show. 

buying food, as much of our corn ws* spoilt by the rains, and had 
to be thrown away. The Arab here is not Kiseaa's son, but lives with him 
when at l nyanyemlc. He has been five month* away and it tired of it, and 
want* mo to take his stock of cloth and let him go. Ivory very cheap, 
1 ? o 0r , 1 * ft* * fraailah; by hard bargaining ho got 2 

frawlah for 18 dots. He Iameuta bitterly the high price of stave*—9 or 10 
<toti for a young man or woman, and 6 or 6 for a child. The chief sent and 
ii l * rra * nt ’ “? in 8 A” 1 * S» T ® him 6 doti. I aaid : “ That's all very 
. ',, y / w * nt *»*1 I»y you for leave to live and trade here; I am 

travelling (not trading) to see the people. You know I have not been able to 
get food since Uiijl. Tbe first thing you ought to do it to send mo a present 
of food and ilnnk, and welcome me* I gave 1 doti jobo, a little salt, and ho 
sent some sour milk, flour, and s fowl. They don't make butter here, having 
only four or five cows. A dance in the village. Two women were the per¬ 
form. r», as were most of the spectator*. They bad bells round their ankles, 
and buuchea of hair cm their backs, and tied to their elbows and wrists. One 
princqal feature of the douce was a sort of convulsive shaking, which was 
very disgusting; their pendant flabby besom* shaking to and fro liko 
dniiikcn pendulums. Tory **ng a sort of monotonous recitative, to which the 
oihi r women occasionally joined in chorus. The drums as usual were beaten by 
men. The village is surrounded by a strong stockade and vrrv deep ditch, 
the earth being heaped against the stockade. There are narrow [ath* up to 
the doors, and they are very jealous about allowing people in. The Arab 
here sent me a fine goat, giving milk; so now I have two for milk. The 
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•lay litis turned out very hot and tbo »un very powerful, although there la a 
nice little breeze which ought to make it cool. Lota of * taring. A bad case 
of l«j>ro«y seen: the other people allow the (offerer to tnix up with them 
without "any apparent fear of contagion, although he wa* loving finger* and 
toe*. The chicl here i* afraid to come and see me, or let me go to *ee him, 
for fear I should steal away hi* mind and leave him an idiot. Some people 
came from Mkassiva, chief of Unyanycmbc, with a present of cow* to 
Ponda, who married hi* daughter. They were robbed of the ouwa by tha 
Warori. I liavo their description of their route, but it is of no use. 

SOM. —Got out of the grass by 7.45, after a dral of trouble; 60 minutes of 
tugging and hanling and shoving. Lota of people down on the beach to see 
us pare, and other* washing or filling water-pots. Fishing-haakcta (very 
large) strewn about. The Arab here yesterday said he was afraid to stop 
here after 1 was gone, as there were so many Ruga Ruga about; so I offered 
him a passage in my boot; but lie did not turn up this morning, and os *c 
were passing tbo village he hailed us, and said his Wanyomwesi porters were 
more afraid of the Lake tiian of the Ruga Hup, and that therefore be was 
going back to Unyanycmbc. A low cliff of about 20fL, behind the beach 
(which is sandy), overgrown with shrubs. A nice breeze, but foul; here is a 
lovely day, snu yot they are afraid to go straight across to the Has Makanyaxi, 
but must keep skirting the shore. Many of the jeoplo had little circles of 
mother-of-pearl arranged as bandeaux across their foreheads. 1 trird to get 
a shell from which they are made, but all I could get out of them was that 
they came out of the Tanganyika. Low-level rand a mile or two back from 
Lake, evidently deposited. River Luumbula. Got a light, fair wind, which is 
helping us on our way. Passed two or three small villages. Has Makanyaxi; 
low cliffs just before reaching. Granite and iiorphyrj - , sandstone and clay—very 
rotten. Oaves and landslips. Occasional shingly beaches. Camp in llugnou, 
11.15, 11 miles. Abundance of monkeys on cast side of river. llip]«|iotami 
and crocodiles plenty. Camped on right bank, low and fiat, composed of sand 
brought down by river, as left side was too steep for comfort, and had do 
place for tent. Rather hard fare, as wc are unlucky in the fishing line; 
dinner, bread and pumpkins. I prefer the milk I get from the goats to their 
meat, as I should only get two or three metis off one, and the milk is a great 
luxury. We should have gone farther to-day, but the guides report no 
camping-place for a long distance in front, and it is no use risking the boots 
for half a dav, although much trust cannot bo jut in what they say; they 
always are the first to want to stop, although they hare no work to oo 
beyond telling the names of cape* and river*, and showing camping-places. 
Tiny have usually been along the coast in small native canoes, which do not 
go so fast as our boats, and they cling even closer to the shore than we do, 
thereby making the distance greater, and they want to make the same 
stages now. One thing they must have, either a very retentive memory, or 
the inventive faculty largely developed, as they are scarcely ever at a loss for 
a name. I dare say, however, if some one else makes the saroo voyage he 
will find many names different from what 1 have obtained. But I must ase 
such authority as 1 can get, and make the heat of it. This is the 37tb river 
since leaving Kawcli, besides several temporary torrents. I feel more and 
more certain every day that there must be an outlet somewhere, as such a 
body of water could scarcely be disposed of by evaporation. 

31st.—A little wind in night, and now there is a slight surf, and the men 
won't start—at least I can't say altogether won't, as they profess they must 
go if I order them—but prophesy all sorts of dangers, and are jnst in tbe sort 
of humour when they would get into a mess on purpose to say: “ There! 
came to grief jnst as I said." 

April 1 it.—The swell and surf yesterday were pretty heavy, and I dare ray 
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witl> the clumsy Arab oar* we should not have done much. Cape, no name; 
river, no name. Larue torrent. 7.10. A patch with a lot of trees, w ith white 
flow«r» something like elder-flower*. 7.60. River Jiw4 la Mhnabc. Very 
curioua rocks,black atreakcd with white; limestone and red tanditonc mixed, 
and a patch of wlist must be coal, from the appearance of the cleavage, (asacd 
at 8.5. If it ii good it remove* one of the great obstacles to the development 
of the country, want of fuel fit for steamer* and locomotive*; a*, although 
wood will do, coal is much better. Almost directly afterwards we cnroc to 
tbs usual granite, and then uarbiy aud idat-y rock* overlaid with ml sand- 
atone. No strike or dip could bo estimated; the strike of the hills is usually 
parallel to the lake, and the rocks arc so tom by big torrents, rain, aud land¬ 
slip*, that on the face of the cliffs they are much jumbled up together. It 
seem* to me a* it the vein of coal, &c, lay in a synclinal carve of the granite, 
ami that ita strike is at right angles to it I should judge the thickness of the 
principal vein to he from 15 to IS feet thick. All the men sing out, “ Mskara 
Marik' ku," or ship coal. Patches of dark marble and white limestone dip 
almost vertical. 1 could not get at it to get specimens as the rocks were steeji, 
and otic could not have clambered up, besidea running the risk of smashing 
the canoe. 1 wish I had ail the natural sciences at my fingers' ends, but I 
know very little about them, and must put up with my ignorance for the 
time. Some soft-looking greyish chalk shows in smalt latches here and 
there, and more sandstone arid reddish soil, like the Weald-likc lumps of stone- 
like Kentish rag. The strata of the cliffs seem to lie in great synclinal 
curves ; have been worn away. 0.0. Low land stretching away to 150 3 
true. The rocks run into crack* in each other in the most curious manner. 
Camped just before Ras Makanyazi. Plenty of boucy here, which must not be 
taken on account of m devil who wanu it all, and would wreck na if wc took 
it. A small stream just before the big one. Saw a lot of monkey* on tho 
way. Just as we got in I heard, “ Mwamba 1 Mwamba!" and saw some of the 
men stealing about very cautiously, and sure enough there- was a crocodile in 
the long pass; I could only see a little bit of his scales, and could not judge of 
his rile, but he turned out small, about 3 feet in alL I fired two shots into 
him, and the first went in on the left aide of the neck and came oat 
behind the right eye; and the second cut off his head, at least the upper jaw 
before the eyca; whilst a Snider bullet Bombay fired only just penetrated 
his side, shows the different iiower of the guns. Not much of a camping- 
place, could hardly find room lor my tent; and now everything is on a slope, 
and I have to prop up the legs iff mv bed with stones to prevent my tumbling 
out. 1 am promised chalk cliffs in a day or two. We are getting on down 
tho Lake by slow degree*, over 70 miles k. and 100 s. from Kawcli. Burton 
and Speke’s form of the lake is entirely wrong.® I should almost prefer to 
leave it out altogether, only putting a note alwut it, than put it in on such 
vague surmises. No Arab at present at Ujiji has ever been down to the sooth 
end of the Lake, and in their land journoys have usually given it a pretty 
wide berth ; one said it took a month to go right round, another two, another 
three, and the more honest—Syde Megrui and Mohammed jbn Saiib—«*id 
they knew nothing about it 1 was wrong about Kowendi not coming to the 
Lake, but it is a large district like Unyamwesi, which once contained many 
tribes, but now is almost depopulated by the slave-trade, as every monk hand 
is against every man, and no village really considers itself safe; beside* which, 
there are raid* and forays of Wared, Vi anyamwcsl, Wajiji, and Arabs, who 
sweep awsy thieved and thieves in one fell swoop. I bclievo that in many of 


• I do not think IJruL Cameron's map diflbri ao much a* to make thi* remark 
necessary, for on comparing Speke's, in ‘Journal of Royal Geographical Society ’ 
for 1863, there is no great difference.—J. A. Gaajrr. P 
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these affairs os many, if not more, are killed as are carried off. A few chiefs 
have allied themselves with the Arabs, &c n and thereby save their own 
people, lrat finding a ready market, become a pester scourge to their neigh- 
noun. Hippopotami blowing in tlic river, bat the fires frighten them and they 
don't como near, although, to judge by their footprints, this is a favourite 
landing-place of theirs. How the unwieldly brutes scramble up the sides of 
the hills I can't make out. 1 should think their weight would prevent it, 
hut they manage it somehow. The frogs at night sound nearly like a 
gang of caulkers or riveters at work, and a few louder or nearer resemble 
smiths, whilst a rarer one makes a noise just like a ratchet drill; so with 
a little imagination one may shut one's eyes, and think oneself in a busy 
dockyard* 

April 'Inti —Limestone cliffs. Very extraordinary; it seem* ns if n sharp 
lino divided the chalk from the granite and wuidstooc. 7.60. Site of Ponda'* 
old village. 8.0. Camp Mgeai. Fonda left this neighbourhood, as his brother, 
K waitings, thrashed him in a row they had. 8.45. Camjvxl, as a squall and 
thunderstorm were coming on. Made camp on a spit on which were a few 
huts; across its junction with the mainland was a heavy stockade, with 
crow’s nest. A fire or two were burning when we linded, bat the people had 
all gone to a village near, taking everything with thorn. The only lug canoe* 
they have seen down here have been manned and commanded by the alaves of 
Arabs, who are fifty times worse than their masters. I think the huts here 
could all have been built in about half a day, and the stockade _must have 
taken a fortnight or three weeks. Squall from n.n.w., force 0 to 7, but soon 
passed over, and left a steady set-in rain; so it is of no use going on to get wet 
and uncomfortable. I find my Wajiji not nearly so ready with their names 
as they were nearer home. A village near, but nothing obtainable but sweet 
potatoes. 

3rd. —Panted Jlos Kifecaia. The Wajiji made an offering to the devil of 
th* locality. “Oh! devil give us good lake, little wind, little rain; let 
canoes go well, go quick.” 8.5. Passed river; no name. Cultivation and 
villages. 8.15. Passed Point Muri Katawi. 

The shores in some places are being washed away, and in others the rirere 
bringing down mud are filling up hays; in some placet dead trees showing 
out of the water 100 yard* or more from shore show where the land used to 
be. The Wajiji say the Lake is getting bigger; if that he the can it most be 
getting shallower,'os all the earth washed away from the shores and brought 
down by river* must be spread over the bottom, or perhaps there may bo 
a gradual subsiding going on; it is not the effects of Hood, fur the trees die 
from being in the water; and if it were annual floods that caused the difference 
of level, and they killed them, they euuld never have attained the size they 
have. This is well shown by fiut-paims; those furthest out are only stumps; 
dose in, trunks and no leaves, and then different degrees of withering in tb* 
frond*, till one comes to the healthy plant on shore. I rather incline to the 
idea of a gradual change of level, as if the shore were washed away the earth 
round the roots would be loosened, and the trees would not retain their 
upright position, but come down by the run. Stnmps of trees seen as much 
as 000 yards from shore. 9.16. We are now passing ovgr the place where a 
village has been. All the land low, the hills in some place* being some way 
hock,and low, and of roundish forma 10.20. River Musamwira. A long spit, 
with patches of grass, and forming a sort of marshy island at the end, shoal 
water extending far out; all land a few years ago. 11.45 to 12.10. itoundiog 
sandy point and crossing shoal, and getting into camp. A small village near. 
People tn the village wanting to run, thinking that we were Mimmbo's 
people. Perhaps they supposed he had annexed Ujiji, and seized the Arab 
fleet as an indemnity for war expense*. 1 find the Musamwira is the drain 
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of the Likwa into the Tanganyika. Where the *nit and shoal now are was 
oocv a large village about two year* ago; *o Stanley waa wrung in putting 
.'.own the Huangwa (which is in Burton) as an alternative nanio for the 
Mnrungti ; I exjwcl {Stanley beard that the Likwa came into the Like, and 
also heard of the Rnangwa, «o ho mixed the two up together. We have 
restored confidence, and I have got half-a-dozen egg*, a great lianl; as although 
i am quite well, a purely vegetable diet doe* not satisfy, and great port of the 
beans, which are the beat lood, pass through one quite unchanged. The 
guides give thirteen stations more to the bottom of tho I-ako; but it is very 
difficult to jnd^e anything from their number of statious, as some days wo 
]um two or three, and on other* it is a long stretch between two, but as an 
average we ought to do it in nine or ten days, which would givo us another 
120 miles or thereabouts, if there are not any great bends. It will take to the 
beginning of June if I do the whole Lake, unless the west side is much 
stralghter than this one, bnt it would be a pity to leave it half finished. 
What astonishes me in Burton is that he talks of the south end being only 
twelve station* from Ujiji. He got wrong in thinking Marungn to be the 
south end, whilst it i* on tho west coast; and the north end might possibly be 
reached in twelve or fourteen day* from Ujiji. but it would he hard work ; but 
every bit of information he got was from Aral*, and oil their itatement* must 
be received rum yrnao Mil it. The people who lived in the village that has 
been waihed away have built another some little way off on a hill, so as to 
keep dear of tho water in future. 1 have seen no shells ns yet, but hope to 
find some soon. 

•ifA.—Got away at 6.BO. Strong current setting w.x.w. Tho country 
through which the Muaamwira flow* from the Likwa is called Uungu. 7.0. 
Passed Has Mubattm. Another devil; the officiating Ujiji made the usual 
oration, and gave a Khote Kiumyero and a pinch or two of salt, and put a little 
•alt on his own head. This devil’s name is Muaamwins. 1 asked why he 
didn’t live in the river of that name, and they said: “ Ohl he goes there, but 
be live* here behind the hill." Into camp, no village, only camping-place. 
Trying to tix the count rits of the Lake as far as we have come. Sonth limit of 
Ujiji the Kuchc River; Ilucbe River to Malagarazi Ukaranga; from Maloganui 
to here Kowendi; here to south end ou cast L tijo, and then Uluogu; on south 
pert of west side Manmgu; then UThetnbwe, L'guhha, Uguma, Uvira. 
Uxige (north), L'vundi, and Ujiji again. There used to be an Utongwi from 
Has Kungwb to here, but when I’onda'a father Kampana, who was chief of 
all Kowendi, died, all Kowendi split up into little parts, and Ponda and his 
brother Kwahungn came with a lot of them, “ drove tile Walongwh away, and 
settled at Katawi. Ponda and hia brother then quarrelled, and Ponda being 
thrashed, left his brother's neighbourhood and settled at Kuiyan Gwina, still 
in part of Old UtongwL The Watongwfc (or most of them) who escaped have 
settled in Ufija, and are now living mixed up with tho \V a fii*." M’Pimbwfc 
is the name of a cape in Ufipa, not or a country, as Stanley makes it. It also, 
no doubt, is the origin of Burton's mistake in placing part of the Ws Tembwe 
on the east side of the lake. 

KA.—7.11. South end shut in. Squally from northern, with a few passing 
showers Got the mil up for a little bit, but all hands got in such a funk 
that we had to lower it again. Bombay was the ooly ono who did not seem 
afraid. His wife, who is rather given to jaw, slanging him like fits, «vd 
singing out “ Tua tang* " (lower the sail), and he laughing at her. We caroo 
along pretty well whilst we had the Mil np, Lit the awning made her gril<- 
terribly. The trees here are putting out their new leaven, various shades of 
reel, yellow, and brown, making them look like autumn in England. 8.25. 
Going sonth. Water here again where village used to be. Shoals and sandy 
islands. 9.20. Camped on small sandy island, where a fow fishermen’s huts 
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A»err. They were nil built on stake*, the floors being aiout 4 feet from the 
ground. Rather a panic on our first arrival, but confidence soon restored 
and we got some fish and sweet potatoes. Soon after we camped it came mi 
very heavy nun with thunder ana lightning, and then set in for a steady soak. 
About 4.0 the swell came up, and the surf came on aud threatened more; and as 
the water was washing up into my tent, we made a shift on to the mainland. 
Weathor looking aaif it would clear up for to-morrow. Ail the dawdling huty 
fellows I have ever come across were excelled in that line by our men to-day. 
I said to Bombay last night, “ You want food, so we will make a abort day 
to-morrow and get It:” so to-day instead of giving way, aud getting into camp 
as soon as possible, they went chopping water like dockyard ruateya {uaid bv 
the hour, and kejit on stopping, and also instead of going straight across with 
a fair wind, they would keep hugging the land, and beside* going over throe 
times the ground, made a foul wind for jort of the way. I cannot get them 
to pull from j>oint to point, althongh thov allow that the boot would float just 
as well there as close in; they atop pulling if they think we are too far out. 
and short of extreme measures one could not make them give way. With all 
this, it U impossible to be really angry with them, as according to their lights 
they do very well. They always look for pitching my tent quickly; and at any 
muddy or Ijod places au the road in ordinary travelling, or bad landing here, 
I always have a lot of volunteers to carry me across; and, in fact, they look 
after me very well. I like most of them very much, but still do not put tho 
slightest trust in theirlpluck; the great thing to trust to is that all people 
hereabouts are cowards, and that in any row it may be hoped tliat the other 
side will be even more coward thun ours. Saw a perfect specimen of a tailed 
man to-day ; bis dress consisted of a piece of string and a kitten-skin in front, 
and behind he hail a large bunch of the liair of zebras' or buffaloes' tails, tied on 
so as to look exactly as if it grew in the proper place for a tail. Picked up 
onme small shells to-day at the tithing village (bivalves), but all were much 
waterwom. Noticed how the floating islands are nude (in fact saw some on 
the point of starting). The long cane-grass (MatHe), which grows very thick, 
pets other vegetation matted in it at the water-tine, which forma a sort of 
Sooting peaty soil, in which tho ytmDg Jfateto takes root, and the old gross in 
time dies and seta this free, and when a favourable wind or current occurs it 
starts on its cruise. It is in this way that the grass-bridges over rivers form. 
The Muaamwira for a great portion of ita course is covered with them, hut not 
so firm as the Sindy one. 

6<A^-Obligcd to stop for a little, as the men could get no food yesterday on 
account of the rain, but hope to get off about the middle of tho day, if it 
proves fine. Had to stop all day, as the men swore thev wore unable "to find 
iocmI io tho morning. All humbug And luinai, 

71k. —Got away at 6.45. A most curioas optical delusion. The mountains 
on the west fide teemed as jf their summits were covered with snow. I was 
wondering at this, and looking steadily at them through the glasses, when the 
white suddenly began to disappear, and then I saw what it was. The lops 
hsd caught the horizontal for almost horizontal) rays, which were reflected on 
them by the lower tide of the clouds, ami against the dark lower parts looked 
quite white. »cry curious. May not many reported snow-moon tains be 
ascribed to this cause ? Itss Kowrku, what the guides have been pointing out 
to me as l fynombe. The wasting process is going on here, and trees and 
rocks show where it (the land) once extended to. Ufynomb* is a village w 
h®**®* 0 hay between Kiwi and Mpimbwe. I have altered my opinion 
about a subsidence of the bed; the land is washed away by the surf, and 
X suppose the tree* sink gradually deeper into the earth as the surface is 
J***®*® ,w *f- ft** Komstete dose to Kiwi. The amount of ground that 
has heeo and still is being removed is very large. 9.15. Village Mpimbwe 
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■t bottom of bay. Mpimbwis promontory formed of enormous blocks of 
l totUrwlatollisoy bow,\uif the Titan* bad been making a break- 
water) and sandstone cngfomcrate, At, in the crack, and crevioos 
ZU with tree*. Halted for half-an-bour. went on at 10.45. Heard 
somofiring and a cry of “ NjramsP so 1 got my nflo and wa» pang out, bat 
found that they had’killed a pig. and there nothing more;... pot&jgay 
rifle back sjrafost the tcnt-iolc the l.ammcra somehow louled the hammem 
and trigger ofoos barrel of the fowling-piece, and fired it off. I had my bead 
a -ain*t the tent-polo and the muzzle wa» almost touching the tmt-jole. I 
fUt quite .tanned by the report, ynd started backward.. 1 foil ^ H 
ni.t feeling quite »ure whether 1 waa .hot or not; the firat thing that told roe 
I waa not ww hearing my servant, who was in the tent, ringing out, Hana 
amopiga • (the master U shot). I picked myself up and assured the people or 
my safety. It wa» a very narrow shave. , . 

81*.—Got awav at 6.30. Fine day, perfectly amooth water, rulled round tie 
point Small island off point, reef between it and main. The soil a very soft 
light red sandstone, in fact hardly stone at all, and the large masses of granite 
and harder sandstono imbedded; the water wariuw away the sandstone, and 
leaves tho bonier rocka either in pile, or half-sunken reef*, l'asscd Ka* 
Kaiubcrobo and island dose to. I believe that exactly the tame process >* 
going on hero that in earlier ago formed the hills and mountain, we came 
across between blows’, and Ugaga, and deposited the rock, in Ugaga about 
tjsokke and elsewhere, ami also formed the rocky hill, of Unyanycmbc. 
The whole country was at one time an enormous lake, with a soft sandstone 
bottom overlying granite; and aa it contracted either through a general 
elevation of tbo bottom, or from any other cause, the surf on the .bore, cut 
amay the sandstone and left the harder rocks standing out in their present 
forms. Of this sea, most probably a fresh-water one, Tanganyika, the Nyanras, 
and the Livingstone lakes are probably the remains. It may have born salt, 
witness salt Mil of Uvinza and Ugaga, and freshened by the continncd rainfall 
of thousands of years. The whole country, except for a gradual elevation of 
the whole mass* must moat probably have been left unvisited by any gnat 
geological convulsion since the days when subterranean fire, formed the 
granite, which constitutes tho great mass of tho whole. 

Another devil, Kamasanga of that ilk; tbo people jierformed the usual 
devotions. A large floating island a quarter of a mile in diameter. 

7.55. Low limestone cliff*, stained pinkish in tarts by the sandstone washing 
down over their face. Sign» of recent cultivation at our last night's camp, 
and marks where a few hut. bad been. 1 ask where the people are; “ killed, 
slaves, or runaways," is always the answer. In addition to a railroad, the 
country wonts governing by some one strong enough to prevent all these 
wretched feuds and forays. 0.10. Ra* Katanki cloae by. Small rocky point* 
inside Katanki. Jiearly half-an-bour wasted by men in nagging about cainping- 
placw. 10.35. Massanga, small village. 10.30. East and west of Lake close in. 
I am not quits sure that tbo points may not be islands, hot I think not. I 
rx|iect this is the narrowing of Livingstone’* Lake Liemba. 10.45. K. Mella- 
masanga. A short baltof ten minutes,and camped before Chaknola. A cowardly 
panic amongst all hands because I made sail to the breeze before a thnnder- 
Htonu, in order to get in before the rain came on. Got in all right, and tents 
up belore rain. Two canoes of natives here in a horrid fright; some men 
stopped and prepared for action (the owners of the canoes), and some more 
lilted off into tho jungle. We toon restored confidence, and bought some fish. 
Gave Bombay a lecture about the way he gives in to the men and allow* them 
to nag at him. I hope it will have the desired effect The Wajiji guida 
came and asked for a present, saying it was customary to give them some cloth 
to dress in ; they have only been wearing bark doth, and 1 suppose did it u> 
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excite my commiseration. I gave them a cloth each, but it is a {treat do, os 
they are enormously paid already; but they are very good and very useful, so 
I do it with a good grace. 

DfA.—'Actually shoved off at 0.15, and Ilouibay roused the men before 
I sun-; out, which I usually liar* to do; only half-an-hour pocking up instead 
of an liour. 6.35. Has ChakuOlo. Village in bay behind ChakuCIa, Karunda. 
Hocks aftor leaving camp, a sort of pudding-stone, looking aa if it had come 
out liquid day and picked up a lot of small stones; ltiver Chakuda war 
village Karunda in bay. Hoth islands are called Makakomo. Kapoopia, 
name of Sultan of Makakomo Islands, said to be a big chief. People on 
istaods wanting ns to stop, hut it i§ too curly to camp. 10.15. Passing 
let ween Mavuni. The guides say all these islands were |«rt of the mainland 
within their remembrance. Halt for 25 minute*. 12.10. Passing Has 
Makuruugwe. _ The rocks very fine and grand, and great masses of granite 
»0 or 80 feet high, with perpendicular sides. 12.40. Island Kowonga, huge 
lumps strewn about in the utmost confusion. Camp at Kitota. Got a fowl 
for breakfast, if that can be railed breakfast which one has at two in the 
afternoon. Not n bit of imported cloth to be seen in the village, the people 
wearing skins, bark doth, or cotton of their own manufacture. When we 
landeii only the men were in the place, the women and children were run 
into the jungle ; the HMD hail cleared for action, each had his how and half-a- 
doavu Ottawa ready, and about twenty mure arrows in a quiver. 

10m.—Squalls and rain during the night, ami now looking rather wild, so 
we are waiting to see how it turns ont. ' On lieginning to jack up about 7.0, 
one of the Askari (Mungrcza) in getting into the boat somehow shot himself; 
the ballet went in under the right arm and passed either dose in front of or 
behind the shoulder-blade, coming out at the lower inner angle; lint be is so 
fat cue cannot sav which course it took; the lung is not injured, And there is 
no escape of air, so 1 am in hopes that he may he all right. 1 made a couple 
of |vioa out ot a cambric handkerchief, and bound him up, lashing his arm so 
that he cannot move it. ami bon. he may be all right; lie bled a good doff at 
firat, but it was all venor-s blood, so no artery is injured, and it anon stopped. 
It conies from disobedience to orders. 1 am always telling them that if they 
keep their pine loaded they will be shouting themselves ; and punished many 
men, until Murphy and plllaa got me to give itup, saying, that if the order 
were kept up It would always be disobeyed, so I reluctantly gave in, and this 
Is the oonsequence. lied to stop on account of the wounded man. Gut 
rather unwell myself; in the afternoon quinine. 

lltf.—The wounded man Roing on all ri^ht. The wound is behind the 
wumla. aml only flesh and fat hnrt. The fool was getting down the hunk, 
“ .i"** 4 , r ? fle ®‘ * boat-hook, holding it by the muzzle, and clawing 

at the gunwale of the boat with the hammer. Got away at fl.15. railed 
reund next; point (of day before yesterday). People keep np their clothoi with 
grummets(Q round the waist, u thick as the little finger, sewed over neatly 
with brass wire. Some wear two or three. Some of the people anoint tlieir 
heads with oil in which ml earth lias been mixed. It makes them look as if 
they hail dipped their beads in a pool of blood. Fancy yesterday, after I 
TJ ,he man , ?P K iv "‘ h'tn aonie morphia to make him slrcp, a lot 

“ ?*^ c hlm h ,°* to drink, in order, as they said, to get out 

any bod blood that might have got into his stomach; lie retched most 
course the bleeding burst out again. 

»i lags on Kowenga Island; rocks very fine all along, but I am too ill to 
•ketch; it ia as much as I can do to get the bearing, and keep them in their 
Irfoper place. 8.45, Paasmg rocky island. Went into Makukira (river and 
village) and camped,as I was too ill to take hearings any longer ; pain in ryes 
an I torehcad. Big village, large ditch, and stockade banked up cc the outside. 
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Chief wore a tiara of leopard-claim, root* dyed red, and behind it a tuft of 
coarse w hitish liair; wore a pair of ico|urd-skm apron*, a few circle* of yellow 
gram below hi* kutes, and a ring of sofi on each ankle. Ili* fir-flapper with 
the handle covered with beads. He wa* profusely greased, and had a patch of 
lampblack on bia chest and forehead. His tattooing was very aitnplc on hi* 
cheat, but into all the mark* lampblack had been nibbed. HU wive* (one 
very good-looking) wore busy getting the potnhe ready for him : a calalswti 
full was brought out and some of it poured into another, and then filled up 
with hot water; one of the wive* then nit on a stool alongside of him, and 
taking the calabash on her Up, held it fur him to »uck the oontents through 
a reed. He sent me some down to my tent, but ] wa* too ill to driuk it, 
beside* its being too thick. The girl* who have no children make a doll of a 
cal*hash, often ornamented with haul*,and lash it on the back, where children 
in their countries are usually carried. Children reared at Ixviut to two or 
three years; and I saw one alternately sucking at nature's fount and a !ombe 
reed, so that they may actually be said to imbit« the lastc lor potnbe with 
their mother's milk. tang knobbed walking-sticks used by chief and Id* 
wive*. Heads and wire pretty common: spears moderate. 

12/A.—I hear now that Dr. Livingstone struck llio take over Makukira 
vilUge on hU last journey. Lake only about 10 or 12 mile* wide here. 
Going east into vilUge and river to camp; rain coining on. I find out about 
the Doctor and the lodre; he did not come down to it. Village, Kimnibu; 
chief, Misaasso; river, Mivito. A good deal of cotton is manufactured here¬ 
about*, nearly a third of the population wearing clothes of native make. It 
is coarse *tuff, something like a superior guiincy hog. The pattern* are of 
check, something like a large shepherd* plaid ; black stripe* near the border 
and plain whole, all of course with a fringe. 

13/A.—6.0 a.m. Not a single wink of sleep during the night, why I don't 
know, partially the |*riu of new boils on my leg which I ant trying to drive 
hack with cauitic. N.B. Lowland joined to Kabapiongo; a large landaliii, all 
the surface exposed; loose *tooes, small and clay. 

Very pretty scenery Cuming along, see the "land at the end of the Lake 
and ought to turn in a day's more pulling: but we want food; the small 
village* we have bceu passing do not supply enough, even Makukira was 
drawn almcat blank, so 1 suppose we shall be detained to-morrow, and shall 
have to stop for the eclipse. ITie name of the village to-day where we are to 
camp is Mikisangy, and supplies are said to be plentiful. 11.5. Passing cape 
in boy; River Kisungy bear village. Food scarce here and dear, ami they say 
further on when Dr. Uviogstooo was here on hi# last journey, shout fifteen 
or sixteen mouths ago, it wa* plentiful, and the peojde had many goaf*, hut 
parties of Wanyaniwczi and others bad carried off all the goat* and many of 
tho people. The slave trade seems spreading, and will no doubt do *o in the 
interior until it is either put down with a strong hand, or die* a natural death 
from the total destruction of the population. It Menu at present to lie 
tending towards the latter. It Is spreading rapidly; the Arabs have only 
Penetrated Manynema a few years, and now they have a settlement cloae to 
Nyangwe, from which parties will be able to go still further a-field. 

1™.—Heavy rain in night, but a lovely morning. Slept well and feel 
the better for it. Leg better, but still very lame. Chief’s name M|»ra 
Gwiua. Head chief live* four day* off inland. A great deal of cotton manu¬ 
factured. 'flic chief when I went to see him was employed picking «ut 
the seeds and preparing it for spinning. The spinning i* done by a spindle 
about 20 inches long, with a bit of curved wood on the top and a small 
hook, and from it ia wound on to sticks about 4 feet long to use as shuttle* 
in the weaving. Grass leglct* and bracelet* common, made from the 
Upindha (baobab) very neatly twisted or plaited. The hows h»vo mostly 
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n fringe of long hair at one end, tome at hotb, ami are aewed over, beside* 
having the »|«re string wound room) them. Arrow* varum* shapes, not 
feathered or poisoned. All knives shaped like spear-head*. Profile of the 
I'Topic good, Some of the noses are 1 toman, but when seen in front all have 
the spreading she nasi. Nome of the people have their heads completely 
covered with sofi or pipe-stem beads, each strong on a separate tuft of hair. 
It must be very uncomfortable, and is not at all pre|«*scssing in appearance, 
looking like scales. Others who cannot afford heads imitate this by making 
their wool into blob*, and greasing it until one cannot detect the separate fibres. 
More food to be got than I thought. The |»ople here had com some time ago, 
but tiie Watuta have killed them all. A few Wntuta remain still hereabouts, 
but they all live in the jungle, and do not cultivate or build huts, and live 
entirely by the chase and plunder. The |*op]e here say “Ha* instead of 
*' W a, ’ when talking of ditlcrent tribes, calling themselves llofipa, Hatuta,anil 
so on. Aral's occa-ionally puis down inland, but no big boats have been down 
here tor years, anil the people never saw a sail before we came. The hoc* are 
ihllercnt in shape and very large, bigger tluin any ordinary garden spade in 
hngland. duel old, perfectly whitrhaued ; his nftior dors not seem profitable, 
n» he is certainly the worst dressed of all the people. Forehead and hair 
daulwd with a vermilion piwdcr, aud also with a yellow one ami a white one. 
Frontlets of hernia. Tho coloured powders are the pollen of tlowcre. A 
tribal mark of raised outs forming a blotch on each temple. 

!5fA.—Clot away at tb20. Village and Hiver Mundewli 7.15. Village 
Kasangalowa. I hnd what I have been putting down as Kapwoneo is really 
the mainland at the south eud of ttie I-aki-. 

\ illago Mambciuba on point. IMG. lUver Muomeesa. Getting out of 
tie' laud of the rucks. On tho outside of IVInngo Island the rocks are in 
enormous masses, scattered and piled in the most fantastic manner, vast over, 
hanging blocks, rocking-stone*, obelisks, pyramids, otul every form the 
mind can think of. Tho whole Overgrown with trees jutting out* from every 
crevice or spot where soil lias been able to l<dge, and from them hang long 
gram creepers, GO or CO feet long, and through this fringe one catches gUmtwe* 
of hollows and caves. No tine who has not seen it coaid imagine it to be 
real; it seems either as if designed for testiug the capabilities of a stereoscope, 
or else for some grand traiisfonuathm in a pantomime, and one almost expects 
the rocks to open and sprite* and fairies to come out. As one pause* to look 
at the wondrous sight, all is still, not a sign of life; auddenly the kmg 
era-pen begin to move, a Hash of brown, another and another is seen, and 
then a |iarty of monkeys swinging themselves nlong, outgoing Leotard on 
the Hying trap-*-; they stop and hang by one paw, to chatter and gibbsr 
a l "° ,,r * n K° °* a hint. A abuut, and they are gone, more rapidly 

thau thiy came, whilst the rolling echo rivals thunder in its intensity. 

j w,th heaving bosom lies bathed in tropical sunshine 

or darkened by soino passing sturoi. In places the slightest earthquake would 
change the appearance of the whole, and masses of thousands of tons would 
topple down from their lofty sites, carrying ruin and destruction to all before 
them. 

1 find it very difficult work to keep my map correctly; tho guides change 
the names moat perplexingly. and say an island is a rape and a cape an 
toUtxi, *utch adds Co the bother, and one# ideas an* not oi the drarrtt after 
!° much fever and quinine; but by dint of making it up every dav, directly 
I get into camp, I think I have got it pretty aocurate. We an- now in the 
•lrbiteable ground between Utipa and L'lungu. 

lt>«, 6.10 a.*.—Detain** 1 by the rain. Got away after all at 7.30i A 
dul l gre y day, but I expect when the sun gets strong enough the clouds will 
uispcne. It is of no use waiting for the eclipse, ss I cannot see what useful 
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purpose It would servo. Large cotton-pinnu at camping-place apparently 
growing wild; but perhaps this ha* been a clearing at some time or other, and 
they are the remains. Industrial settlement* to teach trades and proper 
cultivation would seem to be the ptojicr line for missionary work in this 
country, after the pattern of the French mission at Bagatnoyo. 

Chalk, or eery white limestone, split vertically, the lints as sharp as if they 
had l>een cut with a knife. Rounded low point, niffs looked exactly as if 
they hail been built by man; I should not like to assert that they liave not, as 
iti» only just the joint, inside they arc quite different; but it seems impossible, 
bcsidiw, although the courses, too, are os regular as jioaaible; where they are 
bored at top they sliow a jerfectlv level uuiirokrn surface, so I suppose they 
are innumerable small strata. Tlie same sort of thing showing at place*, but 
1’copJo getting Ia*r. Deserted village at low [»>irit. 

‘••r. Camped at second village (Lungu). Rclijae commenced when sun 
was hullien in clouds, and when clear the rain was falling where we are, and 
two rainbows »ere formed very jierfcct; the diminntion of light verv iwreep- 
tlble. The rainbow went cat for three minutes from the cclijae, and then 
showed op again for a few minutes before sunset. A few people being nrar 
had some goats, and some of my men went and stole seven ; there were too 
many n nxed un to find out the rest offenders. I sent the goats back, and a 
prrarnt of beads for the owner. I dan-nay if only one had l ten stolen, it 
would havo been killed and eaten outride the camp, and I should have known 
nothing of it, and there would have been a new idea of white men left on the 
minds of the peojde. 

“VVif 0 ’, ncro * 00 side, and apparently 

we are at the rod of the lake, but there it a narrow arm runs np aliotit 20 
miles, where t rods in a mass of grass, in which boats cannot joss through. 
i.v-\ ,T' n deserted is 00 account of erne death having 

A Kmimbwd comes into the Lake at the bottom. 

w^Td ITi^T,*u 11 °' hand ‘ lmmod “ trl y wa uted to stop, raying they 

m , j d Loni, * jr . , ° * et a weck '* fco,i at the last Kisemgi; and as 
0Ut >. , I “ oonaroae talking about food, and tl*e boats are 
‘ “P w,t ^. k*** of 0 °™. *weet potatoes, bananas, Ac.: it 

mmsSt rfshtfr t S ° j*® kne "° r thU T,1U >* yesterday, and they 

iTaYl d *** 1 ,0 * koown one » ‘ke moment they saw 

It all wanted food, and Bombay as bad as anv one. 

mm < “v. Y “ l | ini ' , i ,sh c,ifl *- kavtag *11 the appearance of ruined 

buTth^/ nt * igbt ’ 000 ,rouId make »«" that tliey were. 

S,^shl.ri^ KY CT .T.'“ ,Un,1 ’“ irregular Uodu occa- 

AmYpVt*! b t * ? l Y® mme I ,ictur «* of «ke ruined cities of 

S ro£ “ raC ’ “ ** S"*‘ ««“*■ 

j* "* *» humbug about food. There is a village lost in 
front a great deal larger than the one they wanted to stop aU A few 
peerde in here, but nothing to he got We ought to have reached the village 
.iwl/" 1 “ ,cn * rf " P*jHinjt so hadly that it was killing me to sit in 
*r . ^** 11 *° * ,l ** * 11 ‘k* small bothers that mate the hardship 

°n ;UIt OH "f** “ ,n onlin af7 life. Real trouble* and difficulties 

one face* a* a matter of coorae, they don’t fret 00 c; but hutr men wanting 

told bv7h h, Y. W fre b* * w 3 r 1 ,h i n5? in f aj«rof a good day’s Work, and being 
told by the cook when one is hungry that there is no .tinner, had water, Aft, 

o ‘.f tT l ODe ‘ more ‘kau enough. The supposed 

?°7 J nn “ • rn b‘ , i i there m a biggish river, from what I can make out, 
and it has a very grassy mouth, m fart, big beard and mou.tachea. 1 be pipe 
is a great conrolation, and I hare told my icrvant that whenever he hears me 
pitching into any one he is to hring me a pipe, and light it at once. I have 
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teen able to get no sights, but I have tried, and am perfectly sure of, my dead 
reckoning. Well this lias been hard work since Ujlji, and I suppose will be 
so, until 1 get there again. 1 don't mean physically; but the constant, never- 
ceasing attention required to prevent mistakes between the different joints, 
and the bother to get jieuple to nndcrstnnd my questions correctly, and 
having to find out everything after all by my own observation—being told 
islands are points and points islands ; an instance of bow hazy a general idea 
these people hare of anything was that, when we first saw the high land at 
the sou tit end, I was told that it was a largo island, name given and all, and 
I tried to fix it by bearings. Wo came to the islands of the name given, and 
found they were quite small, with about half-a-dozen people on them. The 
guides never can tell the name of any place till they are close to it, and have 
very little conception of the lay of the laud they have coasted along many 
times ; local knowledge is wonderfully good, but anything like a general idea 
they seem incapable of grasping; but they stare at luy bigmajs and thiuk it 
a. most wonderful jicrfonnaiico; and when 1 tell them that people in England 
will bo able to know the shape aud size of Tanganyika, and the names and 
places of riven and villages by means of it, 1 am not sure that they don't 
think me a magician. My telling them of the eclipse yesterday, before it 
happened, impressed them greatly. Tingy tingy is the name for the grassy 
places at the mouths of rivers and elsewhere, where the grass is too thick for 
boats to pass and not thick enough for men to walk on ; Sindy is tho name 
when it will bear meu, and the river near llgaga is called Sindy from this; 
but they talk of other rivers being all Sindy, t.y n the Kirumbwd is said to 
be all tingy tingy with a little sindy. 

18<A.—Got off at 6.25. Kasangalowa, Sultan Kongono. 8.50, 175’. Mi- 
cbikichi, or palm-oil trees, for first time since having Uim. Men cotsing out 
with big shields, &c., to sec what we are about. Iliver Kuna. The village is 
in the possession of the Watuu, the pm; or inhabitants have all fled to the 
hills. Ail tho men earn - bows and arrow*, and short spears for either throwing 
or close quarters, a knobstick, small ate, and shield ol skin, 4 ft. by 2 ft. C in., 
oval in form. Very black aud naked. Enlarge the lobes of the ears like the 
" *K°8°» wearing bits of gourd and wood in them, sometimes ornamented with 
beads. \V omen wear a small akin apron, and behind dispose another skin in 
a manner more fanciful than decorous, showing their sterns and covering the 
upjcr |sut of their legs, perhaps to prove tliey have no tails. They seem very 
frleudly to us, notwithstanding their character of univensd robbers. Even 
the little boys cany a heavy knobstick. One man lmd a very wcll-carved 
sheath for his knife. 

Wapimbwe and Watongwe live in L'fipa mixed up with Bofips. Watata 
and TVapimbwe live in L'lungu as a wild people. Different chiefs, but allies 
of the Wntuta. Kititnba, chief of all Watubu Six hoars' solid work at 
beginning sheet No. 1 of Tanganyika. The womeu here, wbo ran 
afford it, wear a broad band of jiarti-colonred beads round tho bends, and 
another round tho waist. The one round the head, whereas in some cases all 
the tiair is shaved off underneath and above is allowed to grow bushy, and 
looks exactly like a fur cap or Kilmarnock bonnet. All the pcojile chip tbu 
two upper front incisors, some all, and extract tho two centre ones in tuwir 
jaw ; tribe mark seems to be a line down centre of forehead and two on 
temples, some continue the two ou temple down to the chin. The stern-aprons 
cut m) as to turn down a flaji, and to allow of the rear view I mentioned 
above, and it, therefore, must bo the fashion to show the part. Some of the 
men had enormously heavy spears, the butt being larger than the rest of the 
baft, and made of black wood or ebony to give weight; they are generally used 
in elephant hunting. The Watuta lire by the chase, and settle down in a 
village, as they have in this one, till all the food they find is consumed, and 
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the huts they don’t two are bnrnt as fuel, when they make a foray on another,, 
and repeat this little game. None of the regular inhabitants attempt rvsist- 
auce, but seek safety in flight, as when the Watuta light, it is an indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter of alt. Saw a woman with twins to-dav, for the first time 
in Africa. \\ e begin westing to-morrow, and, I think, a"little northing. If 
we hare a breeze like we had this morning, when it was dead in our teeth, we 
ought to make a good day. I am also happy to hear that we have no 
camping-place for acme distance, so the men must poll whether they will 

Umn!^5w r fT* *, Wa { 0n 1 ‘ c f" lut ° r *'W lingy. The boats wero 
jammed 100 yards from land and the water w»s deepish, so we had to cel 
small canoes and go backwards and forwards, ami then to polo out some way. 
One ot thewumen bad tho turned-down flap of her stern-apron decorated with 
“*!*■ “>«“»»*«“ south-west may almost be colled cliffs, with 

^rn Vtmo ," a, ? ;aJU •mongit the bills. Got a breeze 

-orl.l r "r ’ w , b “r 1 * vl ; ROC in *t 4 o’clock. Very few 

jsoph ben. The \\ atuta.. have |«saed, and most have not returned. I am 
▼try much afraid that the bay is ao deep that all my yesterday's mapping is 

“roi* 1 S* * nd r‘ on * f « ^e lower part. “ S 

u “TV* ? ol ‘ ,a '- v tree, and a large svenmom tree Gronnd rerr 

roii^h, e\idiutljr overflowed bv ntrram when in flood; a pUco when.’ bit>u>- 
|otauu had been rolling afforded a smooth spot for my tent. Hock* in*^ 

£5fJr'srs 5*a.-f l&rtristr as* 

eZ,r ^ <K ^ np!) “y w *tcbing a potter at her work. 

?2l“ ; Sj " V” ^.<^s s 

SSSiStt^* ■? r l i SK/S 

Bti. w jut would be done. and aft« r it Kiri luun. a ,,,;», _ * _ . 

a shailv iface it w - , l “f 0*n drying four or five hoar* in 

ilT »n(Jirr niijSi'*’ “> * 

urs** s&isvsr' s “' m “ 
•■^^^SlViSsSsS'S'tS^ris: rs* >'“2 

Ki«lT(SSSdi , M4S i Tr 0ir ‘“‘S tht ' ^ hkl a rabbit, shaking 

E.T i’SklffKrfT ^>£2£ZESlZi£ 

beat anything I have ever heard. 6.20. Got off; pulled for Kip-imbwi. 
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There was a heavier sou anil «urf yesterday nftemuon than 1 have seen vet, as 
tt blew pretty hanl right on the shore, and it was on open beach with no 

f raw. i got the boats moored off to some sunken trees, and they are ail right, 
t just »Uuwt tho DODfleiue of those people keeping on Haying, lake bad when 
linit we came out. They don't notice now what would have made them all 
m a terrific fright at starting. Akaluuga name of village, one of llio largest 
I have seen in Africa, ]>erhata the largest. 

'£ln<i .—Very heavy thunderstorms in night. Chief, a very old man, with 
largo white beard, whiskers and moustache shaved. Has a son with a grey 
beanl. A number of Arab slaves and Wanywana here for trade. One linos 
man, who left Iiagamoyo scon after us, and L'rivanyenibc at the same time, and 
then came direct here, crossing the Lake at Makakomo's, has been here about a 
motith. Ivory 10 dotis a frasilah. Many of the women dressed the nine as 
at hosongaloua, but there is a good deal of cloth about from the traders being 
here, tattooing mostly in straight lines with cuts at right angle*. Some 
people here wear small sknll ca|« made of beads. Old Minro came to tsty me 
a visit. He put on a fig-leaf instead of the greasy handkerchief lie usually 
wears and a robe of red and black John: be wanted me to give him a gun, 
and to stop and mend a musical box, which only wanted cleaning. Although 
a big king he has not anted royally. I sent him a very good doth, and he has 
made oo return present. However, be seemed friendly, and said that the year 
m w inch the Ur»t white man came here wonld always lie remetnlared as a 
great year. 1 fancy the Wanyamwezi and Waagwana here put him up to 
asking lor a gun. Of course it was refused. 11c was much astonished at the 
breec h-laiihrs and revolvers. Food for men plenty here, but 1 can get no 
egga, fowls or milk, of ripe bananas, as tliey sre all cooked and eaten when 
green. Sly goat dried up, and they asked mo 2 doti for another, as much as 
is given cluau to the coast. The l jiji price is a ahnkknh. One of the Wan- 

^ “. v 'nS they wore a people like the 

llasangu ami lived on the coast, had two kings, the big one a woman called 
the niemrd Virgin, and that they had houia-s with her 
r.ri^^’v 1 * b< L k ‘. nS M 9«qiato (the African uame for the King of 
UrelMh. ^°.r , “ be b r *** “y in •hout a month, when the 

"T*” “'t® “ l’^ty-, 1 have not mentioned the granaries of these 

,,0 * rve , Dot t, oe - huilt on josta, and flour, raised al out 3 

1 ' e .K7“ d » 1 ‘ roo ^*f 12 feet In diameter, mid some of the 

f < ** lb W b ' exclu «« ot ‘he conical roof. Then for old corn 
° fi?? 1 !“’? * * m T 11 Me UD< ler the eaves for access, which is 
S U « nk I naed “ * U,lder - Those for fresh corn are made 
2 .1 2 ¥■**• W,lh hoops of the same materia! every 

2 or 3 feet, and thus allow the air to pass through freely, I suppose to 

VT U ! t " * l *»y* “Mil I hope tbit’ whetfwo^get 
ff o-mornw we shall not have to make a day's ball till we get to Kaarage. 
k bcrc * a »‘ K«angalo»a, lave not even the usual Negro 

X«t Lt, l! 1 ’ 4 ®* V** °°l r \ bo< *- * *“ “'ooished at this, and was told 

! b f MelTe * ‘hus for ornament. 1 jdiy their hobir. 1 I should 
• ‘hmg to do for that. 1 had supposed that 
it? 5 . ^"“hroent, and still hare my doubt* on the subject,- 
Uunsual y the best looking that are thus deformed. People here makfmy 

,r fy “«1 ‘hem cheap enough^ kbete for on L 

oon, h» n S Oft their hair; when Dot in ore, they are stock in 
wJf Ln? k i r * tb !’ r We L , NoU, ' n it particular in the arm line. The teopic 
nrear solid bracelets and anklet* of iron and bras, like the Indian I angle, 
teudes theon inary bear!* and sambo. Nearly all band the leg below the 
knee with small circle* of plaited gras*, which also takes the place of wire, and 
other ornament* with those who cannot afford the latter. The rojea for koeping 
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the loin-cloth op are often covered with head* of various colours inatead of 

wire. Many men wear bread leather belt*. . 

23rd. _Coder wav at 0.25. Good fair wind. Pidde made ml by hoiiui* 

two loin-cloth* and a mat. Ran into the itroarn to sec which way it runs. It 
Mm |o cone in. Said too mi from country < f Manb ml- and t tm W U 
much. Caravan* from Kasenge crv«* it thw» time*. A very poul day • work* 
but it was nearly all under sail; the men when wanted to null being even Lilier 
than usual, although they have no excuse, haring had a day a rest yesterday. 
Game very plentiful; but 1 am so lame, 1 am obliged to be carried to and 
from the boat, and can't go out shooting. Horrid little ulcera, and the boll 
which lamed mo on the road to Ujiji ha* formed a largo sluggish acre. I have 
carbolic acid with me, but can’t two it without oil, and the only good oil 1 am 
keeping for the wounded man. The Chikichi ur palm-oil 1 don’t fancy would 
do, but I must try it, as 1 can’t go on like this. In addition to my other 
troubles, 1 have prickly heat rather bully, and it is a thing that always 
drives me mad. Numerous little streams ami torrents a* wo came along. 
Hills bold, but not very high, from 400 to 000 feet. I quite thought to-day 
nt (lr»t that the Luwaziwa went ont of the Lake. It looked like a clear 
entrance and in grass, but when wo <>|iencd it projieriy there was the regular 
grass month and sand-banks. In addition to the numerous rivers and torrents, 
I believe the Uke to be fed by sjsring* in its bed, ss in several places wbero 
land-slip* had occurred, the water was burn ting out between the stones and 
trickling down into tho Uke. The country now is like a great si*>nge, chock 
full of water, and ]>ut to drain, so that it cannot alter its shape. No villages 
at all acen to-day, all the people living inland behind the hills. I saw same 
canoe* hauled up in one or two places, so the people can’t bo far off. 

24IA.—Got off 5.39. A good breeze again helping u* along well, though 
rather puffy down in the vicinity of the hills. Lost on hour, men wanting 
to stop, and landed. They looted a fishermau’s hut, and I had the greatest 
trouble in the world to get tho things hack again. Bombay (who told me about 
the goats) being amongst them, eating their fob, Ac. Posted Runongwa Has 
and river, much smaller than Malogarazi Very rocky, high hills covered 
with tree* to their summit, up to 1000 feet and more. Rocks, granite, and 
light-coloured, soft sandstone. Saw a couple of gorillas (Soko) np amongst 
the trees aud rock*. I thought at first it would be no good firing, but they 
remained so still that I got the gun. but before 1 could load they were off. 
Lazy block fellows, looked bigger than men. They are said to build a fresh 
house every day. Camped at mouth of torrent bed; too stony. Till 4.25 
trying to find a place, but could get none; so all obliged to go further an. 
Comp opposite Makakomo. No go again. Water knee-deep behind a narrow 
beach. Passed a small village. No place for boats. 7.30. Picked up camp. 
Pickle not up till 8.45. A very good day’s work, and 1 am happy to brer 
we have some more like it in frout, only 1 should like to be in, so as to have 
an bonr or so daylight for my man. I cannot tee to do it by lamplight. 
.Vote; There is a set to northward with ns to-day, which was against ns 
going down. We are now close to the River Runongwa (or Marungu) of 
Burton, which he makes at the south end of the Lake, whilst it is about 

L mile* from it Speke was far mors correct in his first ideas before he 
heard wliat the Arabs aaid to Burton. 

25/A.—Comp near Katupi Village. Ivory hers 10 dotivt frasilah. Slaves 
(good) 5 dotis each. A Mangvvoua tiers trading, says from Chakuola they 
get to I’nyanyembo in about 20 days, Runangwa close to Ba* ditto. 
Chief, a nephew of Miriro, named Ka[Qmpa; more peogde go to Miriro’s to 
trade, and prices are higher there. Got off at 10.40. Numerous small 
villages and thamboo. Cultivation on sides of hills as steep as the Sw»» 
terrace, only instead of being regularly terraced, there are irregular retaining 
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wall* of looso stone* at interval*, ami tlio toil i* left nearly at it* natural 
slope. The people at work look like flic* on a wall. Several little torrents; 
hills eery steep and rocky. Sandstone and granite, lliver Lultiao, and 
camp. Chiefs name, Muvindv. Hear of five large canoes Irotn lijiji ldng 
on in front. People's heads, 4c., same as before. People serin less afraid; a 
canoe full came off to have a look at us, and some big man who was guing 
the other way in a canoe with 12 paddlera, was also brave enough to venture 
a few hundred yards from the shore in order to have a stare. 

20M.—Much* cultivation and small village* and huts, no stockade, to I 
suppose the country is more peaceful hereabouts. Hills very rugged. Several 
torrents. Breeze from a.*. Took in a reef by twisting the rack of the sail 
into a rope for a couple of foet and lashing it. The second reef, a lashing 
round of the yard-arm. A |<rctty good sea running, and the wiud aft; tbc 
boat is rolling about like a porpoise, and prevents my getting bearings. I am 
rather anxious to see a good camping-place, as with the breeze and sea now 
on, the beasts would come to grief at once if they touched the rocks. 12.10. 
Pulled in dose to Kanorxla to look for a camp. Itiver Kivozi; chief, 
Karungwe. Village, Mona Kalumwc. 

27 th .—I heard a great noise outside my tent last night, and ail the men 
being kicked up, so I went out to see what it was all about, and found some 
of the natives and some of my people squabbling. 1 found, on inquiry, 
that some two or three had bought native cloths, and Oust one had been 
stolen from the natives, who then came and wanted to take lock one they bad 
sold; tike stolen cloth was found and returned, but the man who had taken 
it, Kyuma, had bolted into the jungle; however, 1 have had punishment 
parade this morning, and gave him a thrashing, and young Bilali, who was 
mixed up with it somehow, ditto. Got off at K.o. 

The breeze, instead of carrying us on as it did yesterday, seems inclined to 
fall light, although there is a jsnetty considerable jobble of a sea; howevsr, if 
the wind goes down altogether it will soon get calm. 

12.0. Has Mimimbi. 0.20. Utembwe shut in. Several torrents; occa¬ 
sional villages. 1. Pell calm, and left the swell behind. Sun very strong. 
Land on east; inland very high. 2.35. Made sail again. Enormous spiders’ 
weh* on some of the tree*; one or two almost covered with them. 5.55. 
Pickle not up; I am rather anxious about her. 

28M.— Pickle not up yet. I am afraid they kept inshore yesterday, and 
that in the heavy sea they came to grief on the rocks. There is a village 
luilf-an-hour off, and we go on there and wait for her, and buy food. If she 
don't turn up to-day, I must send lock to look for her. 

Got into camp at 7AO up a deep inlet near mouth of laminin Kivrr. Two 
very large canoes, hauled up under a sited, and remains of a large Arab camp. 
One pull* 20, the other 18 oars, and are fitted with mast, Ac. They are 
said to be the property of Jumah Merikaui, who has gone into Msamas 
country to trade. He is said to keep a permanent gang of Wanyamwtxi 
porters, and only to stop at Ujiji long enough to sell and dispatch bis ivory, 
and lay in a fresh stock of trade goods. Heads and tails here as before. Wild 
grajw*; the first I have seen. Makowiri, name of villagr. Mampalu. chiet 
Knives, Ac., imparted from Manvrmn. This is the end of Marungti. *nd of 
in front we oome to Utembwe, where the people are called WlUtlola 
Wakatete, name of a village, not of a people. Jumah Mcrikani first bagan 
to trade past here, when Burton was at Gjiji, *0 he has been fifteen years at 
it. Large mow ni toe* biting here in the <l*y-tirae. I am rather uncomfortable 
at present. My back is corerad with bulls, so that I can neither sit nof lie 
comfortably ; and my feet are too sore to stand ; 1 have also the prickly heat, 
which comes up in great patches and makes me wild. 

—30. Pickle came in all safe. They got frightened at the sea and wind. 
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awl camped before Kapoppo. Well, I can’t blame them for the delay, a» they 
bare slashed up pretty well from Mirim's, and three or four day* more ought to 
put ua in Kascuge, perhaps lea*, if we carry the wind up with us. The 1-nke teem* 
more like a hugo river in form thnn a lake, but this very narrowness 
diminishes the probability of ita having no outlet, os it lemua the surface 
available for evaporation. High land about Kungwo in right from here. 
People here seem very friendly. One jolly-looking old fellow, who ia doing duty 
for cldef while the latter ia away on a tour of inspection, came and salaamed 
moat profoundly to me, and rubbed diint on hi* chest and amis, which, 1 find, 
is the way homage ia |*id here. 

ISM A.—Detained by ram. Heavy rain till 10; then, of course, men away, 
and one tiling and another, Bombay saying, “ No road where yon want to 
go; plenty of rain," dec.; and we did not gt-i off till 1.30. Bather a swell on 
atul no wind; a struggle going on between the river depositing mod and the 
Lake washing the shores away. Baa lions, 30f>. lout camp, 173. Got into 
a little land-locked hay at 7.15. liuthcriug about to find landing-place till 
near 8 o'clock. Off again tint thing to-inurrow, 1 hope. 

30fA.—1 did not have the tent last night, as it was so late when we got in, 
hut slept iu the boat, as it seemed a lovely, night; but it came ou to rain, anil 
1 was wretched for two or three hour*. At daylight l got tbo tent up, and 
am slightly more comfortable; but it is ou the side of a steep hill, and every¬ 
thing is on a slope. 7.0. Shifted to proper camping-place, and think the nin 
is eleaniig off. In an hour or ao shall see how it turns out, and if we are 
able wo wuat go on. We have got a good sun out, and as noun as things are 
dry shall.go on; the men were even worse off than I waa, as, thinking it was 
going to be fine, tliey built no huts, but lay out in the open, and their spare 
gnu- In the beau waa all sworn pod by the boats being half-filled with water. 
Got off at 12.30. Holiday iu a useless fit. 1 fold him at 8 o'clock I would 
give them two hum* to dry thing*, ami cook, and cat. I waited till 10JO, 
and then gave him another hall-hour, as he said some thing* were not dry; 
at 11 1 told him to pack up, and after a time, during which 1 waa arranging 
■ome tiling* in the loot, seeing no signs of a move, 1 sung out, “ 1’aka, t’aka, 
•omc one answered, “ Kerim.” 1 looked for Bombay, to find out what all 
this no ant, and found him sitting in the other boat under a sort of awning, 
and doing nothing. He said, “ W hat can 1 do? The men say they won't go; 
they arc afraid” I said, “ Who? Bring me one who aavs no, and l’U punish 
bmi. Ho said, “ I can't—they all say they won’t.'' lint legs or not, I was 
out of the boat in a second, and picking up the first hit of wood 1 saw, 1 told 
one or two t» pack atul go; they began, and as I went ou to the others, tliey 
stop|«d again, so I struck out right and left, and we soon made a clem - out. 
All laziness; and Bombay no more use thnn a piece of wood, not so much as 
the one 1 had iuat dated. A nice little breeze, which will be fair when we 
round Bus Temtol Camp. After all our bother getting away the men all 
acem in a good humour, much more jolly than usual, although one or two 
got Home shrewd knocks. 

River Wulhaado in boy behind Baa Tembwi. I kavo found out the reason 
why the men did not want to come on again; they had heard of a trading 
jwrty being on the other side of the neck of land, between Boa Tembwi and 
the marsh, and 1 suppose wanted to exchange visit*. Saw the canoe of the 
traders and a small tarty, who have been away from Ujiji for about six months 
to shoot elephants, but had not bad much luck, having very little ivory; they 
intend crossing the Lake here to-morrow on their way bock. Had a (orlcy 
with them, l’nascd Kwcgc Point. Rather a swell before passing Baa Tembwi, 
but now it is dead calm. Bom hay a»ys it is like Maw«i (jolm-oil) ; it '* 
no uae making a row about to-day's business, although they did put me in 
a rage at the time. 1 have been obliged to chaff Bombay to get him in a goal 
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humour, ami ho began as usual, when put out, to forgot his English and talk 
8imhili. Land running down low. All the points I took were low and never 
stretching out, so that the hearings ate almost useless except for Has Mukun- 
hungwe. Has Kohatigi is close to Kaaenge. I am promised a hot spring to¬ 
morrow, ami, I am almost afraid to write it, the day after, the outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika! Speke did nut come quite far enough down; and Ijvingstooe, 
coming from Cazem lie's town, passed its mouth in a canoe, and did not notice 
it, aud when he went to Mauyema he never came south enough. It is about 
a day south from the island of Kasenge; but where it flows no one know*. 
However, it can’t miss the Ltialabn, and so joins the Tanganyika to liio 
I.ualabs system. D.V., I go down it in small canoes, reducing my men 
to the number of guns, giving the rest their discharge, and orders on Zanzibar 
for their pay, and looking out to get employment at Ujiji if passible; as 
although every ]mgazi, with the exception of three or four, lias at one time or 
other liehavcd hadiy enough to warrant his discharge on the spot, aaus pay 
or anything, still one can't judge them by the role* we apply to civilised 
men, they are entirely guided by the impulse of the moment. No Arab at 
Ujiji seemed to know about this outlet, so I am not over sanguine, but it Jiea 
just between two of their routes, ami just out of both. I think, however, the 
Wajijl can liave made no mistake about rov questions, as they have seen bow 
particular I have been about finding out which way the water flows in ercry 
stream in which there could be any doubt on the matter. A quarter of an 
hour lost in locking for camp. 6.35. Tossed Has Kalomwh. 6.50. River 
Kavagwe, Urge. Camped. 200 yards wide, and 2 fathoms deep in tnuklle. 
No perceptible current to-night, but I intend to have a good look in tho 
morning. 

.Ifoy 1st.—-Lovely morning, so we gel off at once. River flows out very 
slowly, 6.35. The country vyry lovely, small cliffs and some open land 
(not the eternal jungle) looking like |urk-Un<l, with clump* of fine trees 
running down low. Passing Kan yaw***. lias Kabcaa Msdc tail at 6.30. 
Nearly aft; going along well, 3A. 7.45. Ras Waggha. A goat-sucker 

V** boat, evidently had I oat his way. Suahili name, Lupu para; 

( jiji # Ilupipi 9.10. Ifrvext* frt»h«iiu£ t rvcitil. 9.30. i'itSBed li*t Ka» 
Niougo. 2.19. Shortened sail to go inshore and have a look at tho hot 
water. IV e are now in Uguhlia. Well. The hot spring has the very smallest 
foundation in fact. After about half an hour’s tramp, which to me was pain 
and grief, through very long, thick grass, we came to a little corner on the 
swampy edge of tiie lake, where * few bubbles were rising. 1 tried tile heat, 
and the thermometer showed just the same in the shade and in the water—96°. 
In the aun mnch more. I tasted tlie water, which perhaps bad a slight 
flavour of soda-water, so that 1 suppose it is a small s]iring of gas; and the 
man we got to show us the way asked for some beads for the spirit of tho 
puce, of whioh he threw in two or three, and wisely kept the rest for himself. 

I *** tded to get hack to the bust, as the sun was blazing hot, and tho long 
pass shut off all the breeze. I bear here that the river comes into the lake; 
but never mind. I’ll ferret it out somehow. 1 must, now I hare begun, find 
where the water goes on/1 The chief here is the fattest man 1 ever saw; I 
thought at first glance from his jimdent breasts that he was a woman, but 
then I saw be had a beard. I can't make out the guides; they said there 
wa* a big river going out of the Lake, called the Lukuga, near Kaarngr, when 
w* were passing down at tho other side, but now they come ap all (directly 
they hear the native* say that it cornea in) and sav, “They said they had 
* e * n “ w,tl * their own eves." The tattooing on the women’s tallies is most 
extensive, and in a rather pretty pattern. PitkU not up; skulking behind; 
afnud, I suppoae. r ^ 

2nd.—Thermometer broken yesterday. Box had come to pieces in coo sc- 
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qnenee of wet weather, and in bringing it bock from the spring, although I 
had it carefully wrapped np, somehow it came to grief. Calm. Chief* name 
Luloki; gave me potnbe, and now lie and hi* people assert that the nvcr, the 
Lukuga, goc* out of the Lake. Lot* of grass in it. Soma faith i* to be put in 
what they say, a* they sat'd it went into the Lualaba without my having matin 
any mention 01 the latter, 1st. Hi vers in front before Lukuga; 2nd. Loliando, 
Luamilii? (Kalukn chief); then two or three points, and then Liikugn. Well, 
I feel jollier again now hearing that the river does go out. From the look of 
the Lake this seems to he the place for it. Bombay (who lias now been all 
round tho Lake except the piece L tween tbi* and Uvira), say* all riven be 
had seen come in, and from Kasenge to I'vira is an unbroken chain of 
mountain*. Some men came over from the /'idle this morning; they (topped 
because they were afmkl, and also a lot add they were afraid after the «md 
went down yesterday. It is blowing hard again now, bttt I intend starting 
shortly, and loave tho other boot to come on at night when there i* no wind. 
I am all impatience to we the river. I tried hard to be good yesterday when I 
heard it came ia, and remembered “ Thy will be done,” especially the last verse 
of the hymn. If the river prove* passable it will o|«m a line of water to 
Nyiujgwc; and then if we find that the Lualaba goes into the Mwootan Zige, 
and Baker has a steamer there, we shall have water communication from 
there to all tho Tanganyika countries. I think steamer* of small draught 
towing lighter* might come somo way np the ltufigi, sav 120 milca, and then 
a tramway to the south-east end of Tanganyika need only be 300 miles 
long; then by Lukuga to Lualaba, Demin, Mocro, A-e. Or 'up the Nila to 
Albert and Victoria Nyanza, ftui then Livingstone's Likes and Tanganyika. 
Hero is a day wasted by the other boat not being up; but 1 go on to-morrow 
morning, even if she don't come. 1 have sent to tell them that if they 
are afraid to come by day they are to come by night, when there is no wind. 
I feci so on the tenterhooks of expectation about this river, that 1 cannot 
settle quietly down to anything. Uod grant that I may not ho disaptviutod I 
And if it is the case that it is an outlet, I shall take it as a sign, that *t 
length Africa is to be regenerated, that the Almighty of Ui* infinite good- 
m-ft* has chosen to be one of the instruments of His will: M Let jour 
voice go out into all lands, and your sound unto the ends of the world." 
The climate up here on the Lake is Car better titan that 01 India; indeed, so i* 
All the country except the coast belt and I'liyanjenihe, and oven there it is 
not so deadly as iwtuy parts of India, I believe iu a great future of Africa if 
only the plague of needy adventurers and loafers be kept from her during tho 
first year* of her development. What a marvel the Nile is! the link between 
the sent of the most ancient civilisation of which we know ami the last port of 
the habitable globe to bo brought under the influence of modern civilisation 1 
I hope that the great work may bo given to Christian Eoglaod. and not left 
to the Mohammedan ruler of qnasi-slavcs. Findlay, although he is correct 
in supposing tho Tanganyika to be higher than Speke makes it out, as might 
have been supposed from the index error of hi* first-expedition thermometer, 
seems to have arrived at tbia from false data, and to draw wrong inferences in 
regard to the level of the Albert XyanM,Gotidokaro, tie. Speke made Hatch 
practically the same height on both expeditions, and very likely b» first 
observations of the height of the Victoria Nyautn were corrected by this 
height, which was suppoeed to have been obtained with the proper thermometer 
which was broken. The index error obtained at Kow for Sir S. Iiakcr'e ther¬ 
mometer may hare arisen after the level* «« uken, otherwise we should add 
1000 feet to Kazeh ami Victoria Xynon by the same chain of reasoning a* 
Mr. Findlay use* to raise the Tanganyika. Much more prohoblv Gondokore 
is about 1300 feet and ihc Albert Xjamta about 2000 feet, allowing for the 
rapids and fails on the Nile, is quite enough to give the current of the river ; if 
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the fall were Ten- great the foundation of the N'ite would take place much 
fconcT than it does, but it begins in March, and therefore the retardation of 
the floods is considerable, owing to the retaniation from the gentle slope of the 
lied. Rains begin in 11° a. to 0° a. in about October, ami two months are 
required to bring the couutry to its normal state; say water increases suffi- 
ciently to enlarge river, then to reach Cairo, a distance of 3000 miles in 
latitude and nearly the game in longitude, after allowing 30 per cent, for 
winding of 3300, sixty days gives 55 miles tier diem for flow of river, or 2} 
mile* an hour, which is fully the rate of the current; then the waters are 
increasing at Cairo till either the end of July or beginning of August, w hen 
they reach their highest point about two months after the rains here cease, 
and continue to fall until the inundation ceases, 1 think in October. I am 
writing now without book, but 1 think that the retardation of the inundation 
has never been sufficiently taken into account by tho thcorners on the Nils 
sources. 

.''•of.—Made sail at once to a slashing breeze freshening up from eastward; 
passed Has Niougo. 

Tin- wind good, hut does not seem inclined to blow so hard as it has done 
the last two or three daya. I have no doubt that these winds are from the 
south-fast, having set in on the Mozambique, ami will bring the dry weather, 
losing their moisture in passing I’gogo, Rabcbo, &c. 

7.30. 11. Kguhhs (or Lohnnda). Burton talks of the exaggeration of tho 
Arabs with regard to the sea. When I stand upon tbe poop my eye is at 
least 7 feet above the water, and many waves passed far above tbe horizon, 1 
should say 12 feet from trough to ridge, i>., a C-feet wave is not uncommon 
when blowing hard and with a fair distance of open water. 

945. R. Lubisi. Low cliffs of a deep dull red; seem soft, with several 
■mall landalips. The hilla turn right back from Kasenge and the tame to the 
aonth of ns; Raa Mirrumbi was tho end, and since then we have been 
running the land lower and lower and no high land appears behind, so I Am in 
hop**, although they are mingled atill with fears anil doubts; but all will be 
settled in an hour or so. 

11.10. l’aascd ltas Kam|anda. 

11.40. Got Into Lukuga. Well, first of all when we got in, the river teemed 
to be a myth again as regarded ita leaving the Lake; there certainly waa a 
alight current setting in, hut that might have been caused by tbe wind and 
sea outside, and a native who allowed ns where to camp said that in Lalf a 
day it enmr to a big hill and came to an end. When 1 said there was no big 
hill, be said that it only went a short way into the country and was not a 
river at all, but apart of the Iatko, and that I could go and see that what he 
said teas true. This was disheartening; but when tho chief came to viait 
me all warn altered. True tbe navigation is difficult, lota of tingy tingy anil 
■indy; but it ia true that it goes into the Liialaba; his people travel a month 
by it (I am not quite sure if on it) on their way to Nyangwe to ttade, but no 
Arab has ever been down it. It apparently falls into Lualaba above Ny angwb 
At the last place also I was told that tbe river came out until the chiel came. 

I expect they don’t want to have all the Wajiji and Aralia coming up here. 
If 1 liad a glass of grog I’d drink it in honour of the discovery, but not having 
it, amoke a pipe instead. 1 think it ought to be called Rawlinson'a Lualaba 
(following Livingstone's nomenclature) after Sir H. Rawltnson, who waa 
President of the Royal Geographical Society when I left, if he does not object, 
rancy Burton, S[wke, Livingstone, Stanley, haring all mimed it; it ia only 
one day from Kasenge, and that a short om : tbe reason tbe Arabs bare 
missed it, 1 expect, is from the reports of the profile being so contradictory 
that they hare paid no attention to them. Well, it the Lualaba ia tba Nile, 
it has the moat extraordinary course of any river in the world. I determined 
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when I leftUjiji not to bo beat if I cottld help It. The Kitangnle and 
Ma la gar axi ruing doao to each other, and flowing oonirary ways at lirat, to be 
united after all In tho old Mile ia extraordinary. Find fay »iu right in hia 
oondiuu.ii that the Tanganyika waa one (though not the aonthrrmwwt) of the 
•ounce of the Mile, although hia {Kvtniaea and chain of muoning were wrong. 

dM. Raining hard. No start down the river yet awhile on account of the 
rain, bnt l am in hopea that it will aoon clear sufficiently to enable u< to get on. 
ITe first place where I have seen any likeness to idola. Several of the men 
wear round their ttecka a Httie figure, with a head carved and Ha lair dime 
like tbcira, and the reat a sort of cone with rings and two or three fre t, and a 
hole through the neck for the airing by which it ia hung. It is medicine, *o 
1 cannot get one. The only other figure I have seen waa the centre leg of a 
alool at Mkaaiwaa, chief of Iwyanvcmlr. 

. r T ®L*7 “ iIw down ,he nver - thrco t0 fiv e fathoms deep and 500 

to COO >aras wide, but wo mere slopjod liy gnus; however for unmil coDoei a 
wav can be cut. Clitef went with ua and promise. all assistance in Ida power; 

.. <3nw " J vr . ll, ‘ mp > * c - ">d «nd hi* men to cut thV read 

thnmgh the grata, and in fact la a. civil w noasible. He gave me a couple of 
? oor retum ft* ray cloth ; brought three of his wive. to 
look at mo, to whom 1 gave a»me bead*. Than ia n tort of bar acress tho 
entrance canard by the waahing away of the shore outside. 

“"“sC 4l °- 1 raakc the di.ta.ice acroaa the 

wdh. k U V<P S' 1 “! *’ b " 1 mc * t 0f thU « closed hy a grass-grown 

r r Jr r «“*“« * l ,lie -““‘hern enJ, wbWtfm U 

ev-7uTl b.W In‘ r ‘T?* PTfr^ilyi times; tan water, bow- 
e i r, u 11 fathom. Inside, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms arc obtained. I got 3 fathom* 

Br "T 7 ' d ‘ l 7 rred L ° ur I' ro B r *» I "anted tho chid to 
rzsrts h.^i"t oac *,'*'™ a Z h *he grass, ofTcring to leave bends to 
K ill mther’^ W J ^ m<D t0 work without pay, and that 

S n ? g ^ “ h J* P~Ph> would my. " Of. vou take 

«rk t - , r h,U ’ I man > “* *ly give ua a little and 'make na 

IwkJlveU.W “"K ayile " lcou,d P*y ‘he iwuple who 

,b *y would understand. He mid he would like to 
jy ^ .¥* T j“iW. “ no one ever oomca there, and they 
twer 7 lfte? mm^ for .“r?: »«*■*■■» wild date-jwlina down the 
£I?b JirZ Er* h °“ r “, d h* lftlle hreeze freshened up almost in our 
riTJr’m eiTt«•^•convenient littleinlet. Thia I find to be part of the other 
i *“ M *"»rap or marah, or low flat plaina, inide a long luuk, 
7™* "T e “ n *. 11 0 I5 ntn « , i «h»n water In plaoea, aboala.iandt.anks, and long 
&w*Tcb^ro u ~7Kn' b 7 Lank 1 ^.foenwd of all the drift matter of the 
nu^ f^ J" 7 Md ' ' U ou,lc ‘ and - ^cre not being a fair 

paaaoge for it, forma the banka and morsaa. A fair inaunoe of it has leen 

dritw^l W ^i 7 W 7 h, T r haTe Lccn ra hem; Tu^e laxity of 

STJS E?> ■“-* ouboS. s S?r S!K 

lim wsn r w, Jr. K ,Te TOl y » little l^k in the bonk, and 

, *“*[ worka away through graaa, Ac, into the Lnkuga. The Waguhha 

SshTh 5 ,' h '- V ,iiTide ‘heir hair into four , «£ and 

•tosln lt over pa dajjand thentnake the end, into four plaits work in Ue hair 
when necaomry These plaits we di. r x«ed in a crom, .nd numerous akewen. 
Ac, or poluhed iron are stuck in round the line where the hair begins; those 
who can get them wear a double row of cowrie.. They stick the knirea they 
use for tattooing into their hair.and have noluhed iron strips put in, so os to form 
a crowed arch like in a royid crown, and wear little extingukher-*hai«d oroa- 
menta at the end of the plaits; some have large flat-h«ded iron pina, other. 
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irory and shell-headed ones. The plaits are (Mastered with red earth and oil, 
so that they look quite smooth. On the whole it has a very pretty effect, but 
it u a very dirty fashion. I heard from tho chief that halfway to the 
LUAlnba thU river receives another, called the Lurrumbudgee. Some or the 
Vi aguhlia turn do not do their hair so elaborately, but instead of plaits twist 
their hair into the form of four rum's-horns, the one in front bein'* turned 
backwards. 

5.3. Passed village of Masekdvi. Manv villages on the plain. Passed Ibis 
Rohangj. 8.10. N.x.r_, Ras Matembwe, 19| miles. 9.45. Ros Kimnos, 
*. by k. i e. Clothing, grass-cloth, brought from Rua and Manycma. 

C<A.—Got off at 0.10 to shift berth to Kosciigc. Went in to (w.) where 
some Wanyemn were supposed to be, but they had all started 3 or 4 months 
ago for Manycma. No one has come by from lijiji sinoe we left 
Passed Kivisi Island. Camp 3.58, arrived 10.5, Mugwesh 
I have just heard a most extraordinary story. I sent for the Wajiji guides 
to ask something, and they gravely informed roc that tho Rusigi, or Lusigi, 
and I.ualaba are one river! and that the I.ualaha turns round so as to come 
mtn langanvika! They say they have known Wajiji who have been to 
Ltuuaha by Rusigi. One lias been to Moero, but be went through ManmgB. 

Nothing of consequence all day. The only thing 1 find here is, that the 

number of islands is much greater than that given bv Burton. I forget what 
Speke says, and have not his book : ho is correct in describing Kascngo as 
being bare of trees (It is, however, very fertile), whilst the others are well 
wooded. Kivisi (or as he has it, Kabizin) is one of the smaller islands. 

iM. Got off at 11.40. First of all the Wajiji wanted me to atop this 
morning to see how the day would turn out; and then when, at 9 o'clock, I 
ordered the atari, Bombay kept on saying: “See how the wind is; you will 
have to come bnck when you get outside. You will not be able to go.* So 
that two hours were wasted. Going along well. Men pulling bet la- than I 
have ever teen theni yot. Cot a nioo little breeze to help us on our way. 
Got into catnr. just beyond kabogo. Distance from Kind Mam! to Knbcgo 

, V '? 7 < ?ood . ; Work - “ « had a little wind to bclpus 

more th « “ b «”- A lot of Wangnana (Sydc ibn liaWs 
wen) here on the.r way to Manycma; no news at Ujili; the men I sent to 
Lnyanyembo not back yet, and tire loads (I had bren obliged to leave 
them) not oome up. h 

8M.—Off at a6. Soon got a breeze, which is carrying us along well. 
Camped atkabongu at 11.45. Passed an Arab canoe ^omg south. Ucavy 
•bower passed over from s.w. about 1.3a Got off agaibat 3.45. The men 
wwung to getWk toUjiji; we go on to Jum.hllerik.uP. t-night,^ 
reach Kawele, 1 hope, in the middle ot the day tomorrow. WelL Things from 
“"V 1 go on «* won as possible to follow the Ukuga. 
Too icoplc at Ljiji are ju»t thinking of ntaking their start* the tcorle we 
met lost night were the first of thUreoson's TOttS 

when we came in and made 6; 1 from south shout midnight, and 2 from 
north about - *•*-. making 9 in all. Got a little breeze again. 1 shan't 
* of . 1L J‘i' 6« *nd lodging, and the society of the Arabs there 

is something of a change, although one s conversation is rather limited. If I 
can only get people to work we ought to be off in a week or ten days, but the 
difficulty is to get a start out of a comfortable place, and every one with whom 

bdl rffeAsU*°‘*5 I!7 d ; U " T 3 r - However! ishall av2l myself to the 
luu of nyde Meznivi» offers of aisutanor. I am greaily bothered by dishonesty 
, of wWrsole theft amongst the men-d think 

Utter. We have used 4 fruilah sami-sami, and 2 of blue matunda. besides 
opening a hale of gu labi and 1 of yellow matunda. The mmi-sami since 
ought to have sufficed for 100 men for the time we have been out, but I ean- 
VOL. XLV. q 
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not tiud out the thieve*. Bombay says ho only gave the pesho* I ordered, 
and that two men have always been in the boats to look after them. 1 know, 
however, that the boat has often been left without a sonl in her. Hut 1 have 
had my own time always fully employed with mapping; and Journal, and I lutve 
also been so tame that I have not been aUe to look after things as I could 
have wished. It is an awful bother, as it throws out all one’s calculations most 
drradlully. I hare at last got some g»*n! oil, sud am doctaring tny feet and 
legs, and trust the oarbolised oil will work wooden. 1 had !) sores on one foot 
below the ankle. I must see about getting canoes. Mr Wajiji sav one can 
get a canoe to carry 20 men and their loads for 20 doti. The men at® 
showing me whet they can do; they pulled right np to Ujiji, s lulls or two 
from hawelt, arriving at 1.5 a.n, and the other host at 4.30 a.u. 

m ,0 A.M.—Men all alive again this morning. We got off quick, and pulled 
ilk ^ J Jere * bave been gladdened with letters from borne, 

although nearly a year old; laat date July 20th. A note from Munhy, who 
“l 1 "^ h«sa ou January 12th, but no letters from Dr. Kirk, and 
SSdrtoSf ft! Geographical Nicety I Arab says aftcrwanU he was 

ywakmz of the Rugmnha, which comes into the Lake a little north of Lukuga. 
Tlie Lukuga Mrtainiy hsd a dUtinct current out of the Lake. When 1 was 
* i, b °“ t , ,n * r'*« °°» o' «he wind, snd she swung round to the 
r “ J b ! to ,° f W , ood \* c - I threw overbold, and timed 

to test the rate, gave 1*1 to 15 knoU. Certainly there had been heavy 

tS^nd° T ,”k P ‘i* Uk ® ft ? m tb « *»*. »nd when we were in there 

MkTe fn [ “SJ* '*^i l0 ' riDg ri « bt “P ,ho riw : b “‘ 1 c “’ t 

inJi ? ik * etUng Wk • nver 10 tluit extent, 

now I a ***• lo get drunk yesterday; and 

tom ‘fc* WCUt ,nt ° a »»»«’. house and tobk Iter 

SmyVrandah ’ “* d * him ~ lf Pearly offensive 

**• mrn 1 * cnt , *« Unvanyembo are about Uvinxa with an Arab 

™Tu> bfiZSS. “dl " 4 ly , * lnn ! WVt men («• h™rd of them) on tiieir 
aod w * nt rou «d b y Kowende, instead of taking the 
ri L find my donke J' 9 reduced to four during my absence, my 

"'l'"” ^7 be,Df ' «mongst the defunct ones. I liave ratrd Maryam an 
^ mnl 1 ^ Irani-working, snd I tbink^hoorst, 

eaod FlnSk!Jk . of ‘"V “bong the men, which he usually uses for 
Sd\irad lloi t) ? n *" lt ^ bim thia_ morning. sent to say be was sick; 

I y m f“‘ £e to 8 ®* drunk m pombe 1 can’t make out. 

M yarn wi,h 411 the Aral* who know these tarts, 

te >1, . am ^ £d Bor^N Syde Mezruvi, AbdaUaTita 
^tonhe lX •“ that the Lukuga doe. not 

X.iJT! “ d “ f 0 * 1 * m » “i«.h. A’o river, according to them, 
cave, the Lake; hut afterwards 1 took them over to thTunvuifed Lake, 

t f'ri^ws“bIt h tTh« all * 11 “it 1 tn r* d !° ■** * tna P draw “ of the direction 

think u CODfu T 1 ' Krom w *“t 1 «■ out they 

tmna tt 1s the Congo, though where they get this idea tom I don’t know. 

IS “d idre^me"? D 0 ^L (!) W W ' lKhn - and ««» to where the water 
Ca “® from the sei, arid white men lived, who trailed much 
palm-oil, a nd nod large I^ousea. These slatemenu look like tic Congo, snd west 

S’ v n cvidcnll y *» *rong. Fifty-five msrehea 

Tit i n ^ tnil *» + 800 to K yang we = 800, gives about the distance 

south 1 ; tben, ' but 

mintttca. 1 don 


-L . " 1 «rawn amongst them, but norm anu 

w»t, and all dwtances were irretrievably hat in a ooupU of 
H know what to make of it. The Lukuga u the outlet if 


Daily pay in bcoda.—Ea 
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aay; it taste* the him as the Tanganyika, slightly salt (not salt, but ixco- 
lur), and erf frreh, like the otberriveta; but the* nun 1 a.k.Ut.'X 
more oontnuliciory do the answers become. I believe in wliat Bombay tells 
me, but every one rise I caunot trust in anythiug. My servant is very intel¬ 
ligent, and knows English well, and is a firat-rato iuterpreter ; but he never 
was in too interior before, and of course can give me no original information. 
I quite fancy that the Lukuga may not be the real outlet; but where doe* U 
.Tr** ^ the water go? the nun (tailing now heavily), where does 
J*. 8 ® , “• Lukc S» may prove to be only a marsh, but I believe it will 

prove to be the liuama, or Luama, into which the Lukuga flows. I have been 
talking again about the unvisited lake to Abdallah ibu Habib and Sydo 

artiH«'’i^v P v^'°‘ a " d C ? WTi . e * “^“oned “ being amongst the trade 
articles, ivory, brass, wire, beads. Poor dear old Livingstone had got hold 

T , hey lell ,. 1 mo don ' t w » nt to talk about 6 it here, 
”1 j **•* 1 bavo •*«“ ,old ** » mistake, intended to mislead: they 
*T! ! K ,° * >nifth,n & l \ nd dou \ that something to be much. They 
say they will tell me all when on the road, but they art- afraid of having loo 
D .P ‘ hire > “4 *I«dy it m getting ,00 crowded fo™hc£ 
and they don t know where to mako fresh openings; they know of the 

cUrif w"uh S&.“ ** n ' 1 ' oorkU » 10 ,ht north. and don't want to 

.wll Ub Hasson ibu Boghanb offered to take Livingstone where 

2r °? mc [ rom ^'J’ ln K we i for 1000 dollars, but he refused. ItU enough to 
W m ‘ nd PUMle-patcd; hut Englisl. sailors dou't like to be 

. ? b f 1 “*> S« » forgo canoe near Nyhngwe, and go all the way 
to^TOw! br WatCT ' J ° UmlJ U I’- Uifluk Badness! Maps and lettMB 

andd^XH ben “ “ oth " bolllcr - Bombay «nd my servant don’t agree, 
“ 1 * OOOUDt uf it- Bombay U all very w«M«t 
:. lb °rZ ± ^fOolooel Grant, or the “Devil-of Stonkyl I hare 
toXZ I 8 ‘ VC ?J, n th ‘ t 1 ^‘d have doiie far better 

.me hu nreir&J ?°? Uy do “ no * llko *° ^ink ‘hat any 

Ho ran aJLI a* / lin J >C ^ U 41 J«*lou» ** the green-eyed monster iUeif. 
*“• »“d now he has made 

twice against Mohammed Mahi, which I have found to be false Howera I 
w«t off “ P Wlth Wlin 8». for I should loae a lot of La if ii 

LiulltT.!,,^ fro ?‘ England firmly believing in the identity of the 
Lualaba a nd Congo, and at last con vertex! poor Dillon to the some uUT; hot 

mlLrto^? L i’ fiu fV' , ‘ 0 ' >de “ ,t '* il ««-d .tmehSTtoK 

W T J? Congo, and 1 became a firm Nile 1st, and am now a 

I--iaUUto^e (W 1 ( i'r 8 ^ nCllM, ' 0U “ y * ,?“•* although, if I prove the 

"■»* *°ived — the Albert Xyauza 
I hfair now ,lti on 1 1 besidca the Somerset, and emitting the Nik. 

cruise thst’the level ofLatofnw .^•^ r ^formation when here before my 

m™. £» Ufc ' “■ «• — 3 “ d 2 

r*ke is.r. m | thc • ti “’ *■*«!»* 'that in the dry scaromorwhen the 

know Lukuea‘T*’ 1*2 l Mc *** cr b ? it A^ow sey they 

uf islntuia “ i ~ u B mroww f. big nver, in places as wide as Tanganvika. full 
fo,«^Tu™>^, haTiBK 600 n - on the^fW the 

attacked sn A^T ^ heTe off the body of a dcwl Bug, Buga, who 

about the Lukuea. 'tkI'v- *** k * orr oooSnoaiory evidence 

aoout tne Lukuga. The chief of Kaeenge was at Syde Mezrovi's just now when 

Q 2 
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1 went down there. He known it well, nnd hi* account says, a* above, that it 
goes into the Ltmluba above Kamaloudo. 'Die Arab wboaaid he had crossed it, 
now my* lie was speaking of the Rngntnba, which conies into tlie Like a little 
north of it. Altogether I make, in my part of the Lake, ninety-six rivers 
coining in (besidis torrent* and springs), and one, the I.uknga, going oat. 
Hard at work at map all day. Very heavy thunderstorm. 1 showed Syde 
Mcxrovi my Stiahili tales, and wasn’t let off nnder half-n-douen. I had a largo 
audience; and from the amusement they seem to afford, I am afraid 1 have let 
myself in for an every day business. 

12/A.—Heavy rain during night. 1 hear that Mohammed ibn Snteiman, 
tb* Askari I sent to Unyanyembe, shot a itnga, after two days' fighting. I 
am afraid I shall have to give up my idea of cutting away tho grass on the 
Lnknga. on account of the expense; in some ports the floating sod Is said to be 
6 feet thick, and that as fast as you cut away at the top it float* up frum below 
and rrorn underneath the adjoining grass. I don’t so much mind, as 1 should 
not liavo been able to get beyond Kamaloudo on account of (alls in tho Lna- 
labo. I am going over ns soon as possible to Kasenge, to leave tny men there, 
and go on with a few to have another look, and then hack to Kiuicnge and oo 
to Kyang we with Sydo ibn M.xrovi and AMallah ihn Habib, fought to 
reach N yang we about the beginning of August, and if all reports are true, ought 
to be at the del lata Falls about the end of Octolier or beginning of November, 
perha|is sooner, if 1 get a canoe to go down tho river in. Current of 3 knots and 

2 knou, pulling for six or seven hours a .lay, give* 30 milea n day; say travel 
five days a week, pres 150 mile* a week; six week* 1100 milea, near stout 
Jellaln. Map up: letters written. 

v «7 busy *11 day; made up a box to send homo with Livingston*’* 
things. Heads diminishing at a fearful rate. I must see what I can do to gel 
away as won a* possible ; I am only waiting for the men back from Unyan- 
yerntie. I wn solid hours this evening reading Suahill tales to the Arabs, who 
enjoy it thoroughly; it does me good, though it is very tiring work, I sit it 
repay* them somewhat for the kindness they have shown me, and 1 am there¬ 
fore glad to do it 

HM.—Trying to get things in trim for moving. Arabs holding a court of 
inquiry about a fight between two of them on their wsy from Unyanyembe 
here. Head Suahill to them in evening. 

15/A.—Some people, by way of arouwment, or more likely to be able to 
steal in the confusion caused, set fire to Bilal’s boos* during the night fastening 
the door outside. I he men who usually slept in the bouse were up here on 
guard. \> e have not been able to find out the offenders Arab court still 
Rome on; it was not a fight, but the son of Munya Heris ran a sword through 
the arm of a .lave belonging to another man. Writing letter*, getting inform*- 
fon about bead, for road. Reading Suahill in evening. ^ * 

1G/A.—Had a sale to-day of my Joko and big clothes; for common clothes 
I managed pretty fairly. Spare moauuito curtains and all went. I found, 
however, that to give my men some cloth.-*, Iwsides licoda to some men going 
to the coast, and pay Wajiji for bringing back cargos from other aide, I bad to 
get more cloth (In pieces of 0 dotis each, at 2* dollars n-piece); and, to pre- 
vrnt the etrftm/y of starving, I got 20 frasilah of bead*. I bad to give 
oO dollar* a frasiloh—a large price—hut it is a cose of “ give it, or give np tho 
* or ~ ^ no * ^ >een tunbrd, I should have been able to do very well; 
but tiieft and the non-arrival of the stores which 1 left behind, compel this; 
hut when on the other side “ I shall burn my boat*,’ metaphorically *r* oking. 
and there will bo no retreat or looking lack. Bombay away all .Uv, ami 
came back drunk. 
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VIII. — Trade Routes between British Burinah and Western 
China. By J. Cortton. 

[Until, March 22d<1, 1875.] 

Ever since the opeuing of the Canal at Suez the question of a 
direct road from the Bay of Bengal to Western China has been 
receiving increased attention. The revolution uchieved by 
the use of steam, now in general use in Eastern waters, lias 
rendered us impatient of delay in travel; the merchants of 
India and Indo-China declare their ports to be snituble emporia 
for China trade, and merchants at home listen willingly to any 
schemes by which the dangers of the China seas are to be eli¬ 
minated from their calculations. Although the subject in this 
form has but recently attracted the attention of the public at 
home, the Government of India has, for the last half century, 
omitted no opportunity of gaining an insight, through actual 
inspection by competent officers, into the disposition and re¬ 
sources of neighbouring States, and the facilities afforded by 
the formation of the country for the establislimcnt of routes 
which should “tap" Western China. 

In the absence of regular surveys of the country it is pro¬ 
posed to cross, we must still rely on history for our conviction 
tliat no obstacles arising out of the physical conformation of the 
country exist. For five centuries, if we can credit the Chroni¬ 
cles of Ara, trade was maintained between Burmali and China 
by way of Bharno, and enormous armies have from time to time 
swept, in their career of devastation, along the very tracks we 
are hoping to see traversed by caravans of traders." Our igno¬ 
rance of the physical character of the broad belt of couutry wo 
arc desirous of traversing is therefore of small moment, and our 
maps give us, no doubt with sufficient accuracy, the position of 
the leading mountains, rivers, and towns. It is our ignorance 
of the political status of the population we have to deal with 
that constitutes our real hindrance, and has hitherto caused the 
failure of our attempts. Those who know the care with which 
official returns are prepared by the Indian Government will 
understand how utter that ignorance is, when they learn that 
until last year the form containing the jwirticulurs of our 
political relations with neighbouring States was gent by tho 
Local Government in blank, for the simple reason tliat the 
British authorities were unable to say who their neighbours 
were. An article in the * Times ’ of March 2‘2ud, 1875, allowing 
how, nnder one of the ablest administrators of our day. Sir 
Arthur Phayre, “some 1000square miles” were excluded from 
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British sovereignty “by some error" in a nuip cominled by 
officera of great Italian experience, will do moreto suggest the 
origin and extent of this chaos in our geographical knowh d r 

than anything I could say. , 

Now it so happened tfiat it was mv duty for some years to 
speak with autlmritv-I will not say with confidence—on tins 
very subject of the geographical boundaries of State* adjacent 
to BritishBurmah. In the Court of the Recorder of Moulmem, 
suits were continuallv before me mvolving rights to timber 
felled on the banks of the Salween, for above British jurisdic¬ 
tion. Each purtv claimed to have acquired his rights by pur¬ 
chase from the Forest Chief. Finding the difficulty in which 
I was left from all official recognition of neighbouring States 
embarrassing, I stated a case for the opinion of the High Court 
of Calcutta; and the opinion of that Court was that 1 was 
bound to determine, as a fact, who was sovereign in the locality 
in which the timber had grown. The result of having to take 
judicial cognizance, for this purpose, of the petty skirmishes 
constantly occurring in the forest districts where the rudest 
state of society’ prevails, was, as may be supposed, occasionally 
absurd. In one case, a forest chief, to make his sovereignty 
(which I think I had declared established) the more unques¬ 
tionable, sent to Moulmein, and hod a hand-stamp manufactured 
with his titular hononrs; nnd this he was in the habit of affix¬ 
ing, after the fashion of a sign-manual, to documents evidencing 
the purchase of timber felled within his territory. As a rule, 
it would bo difficult to define these petty sovereignties more 
exactly than by saying that the chiefs admit in every case some 
sort of allegiance either to China, Burnuih, or Siam, and, as 
was evident from the careful records of the exploration on the 
Mekong in 1868, not unfrequently to more thau one at the 

same time. ..... , , ,, 

There is one characteristic of the people inhabiting the belt 
of country we are considering, which tells either in favour of or 
against our scheme in pn-cise proportion as the country is tran¬ 
quil or distnrbed. I refer to their love of a wandering l>fe, 
which makes of the Shan an admirable trader when law and 
order are prevalent, bnt a very unpleasant neighbour in cases 
where the country is unquiet " One of the great objects of our 
Government in Burmah has been to counteract this restless 
spirit; and in his last Report, the Chief Commissioner ot 
British Burmah notices with satisfaction the fact that the liiU- 
tribes of Northern Anican had been undisturbed by the raids 
of trans-frontier tribes dnring the.year, and that the condition 
of the tribes within onr territories had continued to improve, m 
consequence of the comparative quiet there existing. 
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“Our relations with the tribes beyond our administrative 
frontier,” the Report save, “ improve year by year. The KoonB, 
formerly the most troublesome tribe in our neighbourhood, are 
now engaged in friendly intercourse and trade with our people. 
Messengers arrive during June from the Shindoos, who inhabit 
a tract of land considerably to the north of tho Aracnn tract*, 
and they express a desire to enter into friendly relations with 
the Superintendent. There is, in fuct, every reason to think 
that tho principles laid down three years ago for the adminis¬ 
tration of these hill-tracts are proving very successful in their 
practical results. Our own subjects are devoting themselves to 
agriculture, and they obtain a ready market for their tobacco, 
cotton, and garden produce, while wo hold out every induce- • 
nient to the tribes beyond our boundary to abandon their 
present restless life, and turn to trade and barter.”^ 

Mingled with the motley population of Slum*, in the belt of 
country south-west of Yunan, is one element of which we may 
regard the increase in the neighbourhood of Bhamo and Man¬ 
dalay with great satisfaction. I refer to the Chinese, who, 
having left tneir country as emigrants from the Ea*tern ports, 
have gradually established themselves as coolies, cultivators, and 
traders along the const of tin.* Malay Peninsula from Singapore 
to Rangoon, and so up the Irrawaddy to tho very spot to which 
we are hoping their brethren will como overland to meet and 
trade with them. 

To the obstacles arising ont of this political chaos existing out- 
aide Western China, we may arid the utter disruption of society 
within it, the consequence of Civil war. In 1855 the Province 
of Yuuan rose in rebellion, and sustained its independence 
nndcr a Mussulman governor until 1873. During the period 
of this rule, bands of mnrauders, under petty chiefs, devastated 
the country on the frontier, and hurried tfie few unfortunate 
traders that crossed their path to an extent which threatened 
to annihilate all trade. 

If Tali, the citadel capital of Western Yunnan, to which almost 
all the routes converge, be, ns has been supposed, the Yachi of 
Marco Polo, the character and religious belief of its inhabitants 
have been for centuries in opposition to tliatof thereat of China. 
Writing in 1595, ho describes them as a mixture of * idolatrous 
natives, Nestoriun Christians, and Turks.” During the last few 
years of Sultan Soliman’s independence, Tali was tie* centre and 
key of the rebel power. Soon after the outbreak of the rebel¬ 
lion, the Mussulman troops attempted to push their successes 
southward*, but met with a repulse from the Tsanbwa of Kiang- 
tung, and retreated, laying waste the towns of Esmok and 
\ unnan Sen. For ten years the rebel power was confined to the 
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northern portion of Yunnan. It was at this time, just ns fresh 
exertions were being made to extend it southwards, and we our¬ 
selves were prepared to believe that the rule was pe rman ently 
established, that it suddenly collapsed. Mr. Murgary, writing 
from Talifoo, on the 18th December, announced Ins entry into 
that town, with the sanction of the authorities of Imperial 
China. “I am elated,” he writes, “at my success; I have 
opened Talifoo, and vanquished the dragon which guarded its 
gates.” In a former letter he hud given a sad picture of the 
desolation produced bv the loug protracted war. 

We cornel now to tlie natural features of the country we are 
to cross. The pluteau of Yunnan, which is between 5000 and 
600l> feet above the sea-level, is intersected by streams which, 
in their course, acquire the names of the Irrawaddy, the Sal¬ 
ween, the Men&m, the Mekong, and the Sonkoi. To the north 
are the hugu barriers of “ territic snow-dad mountains ” (us they 
are termed by the only Englishman who has probably ever 
crossed them), which preclude all ordinary intercourse between 
China and Tibet 

Having thus noticed the general condition of the country and 
the people we have to deal with, I will mention, in an order 
from west to east, the routes that have been attempted or pro¬ 
posed. These routes are very numerous, but may be divided 
into thirteen groups:— 

1. Cooper’s project for entering Tibet from the Brahma¬ 
putra. 

2. F rom Sudiya on the Brahmaputra to Bhaind. 

3. Route from Calcutta to Bliumd via Munipoor. 

4. Akyub route to Manduluy. 

5. The Irrawaddy route to itnngoon. 

0. Sprye’s route from Rangoon to Kiang Hung. 

7. Route through Tongoo to Raugoou by canal and rail. 

8. Various routes starling from Moultnein. 

9. The valley of the Menam. 

10. The Mekong. 

11. The Sonkoi. 

12. The Sikiang. 

13. The attempts from Shanghae to march directly westward 
on Talifoo and Bhamd. 

First in this order we come upon the track of a voiy indefa¬ 
tigable labourer in the establishment of trade-routes. In 1870 
Mr. T. T. Cooper, who had been struck on a previous visit to 
Tibet with the opening that country off red lo the tea-planters 
of Assam, determined to proceed bv the way of the Brahma¬ 
putra to the southern borders of Tibet, at the extreme east of 
which he hoped to dud means of turning south and getting 
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through Tali to Burmah. Passing up the Brahmaputra as far 
as Pebroogurh, Mr. Cooper skirted the river among the Mishmec 
Hills until, prostrated bv fever ut Puna, he was compelled to 
retrace his steps and abandon his design. 

Other projects have been formed, and attempts actually 
made, to reach China from Assam by the more southerly routes 
from Sudiva, on the Brahmaputra. Those desirous of following 
in detail the steps taken by order of Government for this pur¬ 
pose, will find much that will interest them in a selection of 
pupors regarding the ' Hill Tracts between Assam and liurtnah,’ 
printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1873. In the year 
182ti, Messrs. Wilcox and Boulton, starting from Sudiyo, passed 
along the valley of the Nam Lang to the town of Manteni, the 
head-waters of the Irrawaddy. They were unable to reuch any 
point eastward of Muntchi, and though within 20 miles of the 
uieridiun at which the survey of the Jesuit missionaries of 
Yunnan lmd just terminated, were compelled bv the jealous vigi¬ 
lance of the Burmese authorities to return w ithout having been 
able to traverse the intermediate space. The subsequent re¬ 
searches of these officers, together with those of Captains Bedford 
and Newfville, hare done much, however, to dispel the mist 
that had previously rested on tliut locality. 

'Hie route said to lie most in favour with the Calcutta mer¬ 
chants is that which it has been proposed to mnkc in a direct 
line from Dacca through Sylhet and Munnipoor to Bi.amd. Of 
all these routes having Calcutta for their base, we may safely 
say that they are premature, and can ouly bo usefully sur- 
\e}t*l when 13ham6, the point for which tiiey all make, lias 
become the end of a rood which is clear of obstructions into 
China. 

The same remark applies to Chittagong, which, although 
favourably situated in other respects, lias too little water to play 
an eflectivq part as a terminal jiort. 

The pretensions of Akyub have been strongly urged, and the 
Society is indebted this evening to a public-spirited member of 
the mercantile community of tlut port for the map before it. 
tur. J. O. ilay tbus sums up, in a letter recently addressed to 
i ' i"* K lil * , 'd Chandlers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, 

tin' mb outages of his route—that the line from Akyub to 
Mandalay is the shortest; tliat Akyab is the finest port in tlio 
. J of Bengal; that the line will pass through a country rich 
witli cool and iron, and producing cotton, tobacco, tea, indigo. 

, ” *“ “hundance. Admitting the excellence of the port, I 
car that for the present, und until the route by way of Ran¬ 
goon is brought into successful operation, the great range of the 
oumduung Hills, tho lowest pass of which is over 4000 feet in 
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height, will cause the consideration and the claims of Akyab to 
be postponed. , . 

We como next to the Irrawaddy, with its ports of Bassem 
and Rang oon. The adoption of either of these ports is a mere 
detail in the Bhamo scheme, and I shall consider it therefore 
with reference to Rangoon. The route by the Irrawaddy fol¬ 
lows the course of that river from Rangoon to Bhamo, a dis¬ 
tance of between GOO and 700 miles, and passes thence by way 
of Manwyne and Mbmein, or Tengvechow, to Talifoo. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the last Administrative Report, issued by 
the Local Government of Btirmah, set out tho reasons for which 
this route has been selected for its support. 

“ Since the suppression of the Pauthay rebellion, the com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the province of Yunnun and Bham6 
is steadily increasing, and the Chinese firms in Rangoon are 
establishing branches at the last-nninod mart. The Burmese 
Government seem inclined to run their steamers between Man¬ 
dalay and Bhnm6; and, indeed, from all Bides it is apparent 
that this route, tho traditional western entrance into China, is 
destined to dovelon far beyond its condition at any previous 
point in history. The Bangoon and Irrawaddy State Railway, 
for the construction of which sanction has been accorded by her 
Majesty's Secretary of State, comes most opportunely us the 
mt*rt fitting exhibition of the determination of Government 
fairly to take in hand the thorough establishment of rapid and 
direct communication between the coast and the exeat inland 
markets.” 

The town of Bhamo, which-serves as the starting-point of the 
route, is on the left bank of the Irrawaddy. If tradition is to 
bo trusted, the place has before now been the scene of busy 
English trade. From inquiries on the spot, Mr. Bayfield was 
induced to consider there might be truth In tho popular tradi¬ 
tion, which identifies an old ruin a day's march to the north-east 
with a factory established by tho English somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, as early as the seventeenth century. 

This route, as far as Blmmo, may be said to be all that can 
be desired. Tho steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
make the journey from Rangoon in nine days and return in 
four. The difficulties of the route consist, as'we hare learned 
by experience, in the liability to attack bv the tribes bordering 
on it between Bhamo and Mdtnein. If Major Sladen, who had 
good opportunities of judging, is to be relied on, “ 130 miles of 
railway between Bhunid and Mdmeiu would effectually tan tbo 
resources of Yunnan." The direct distance between Bhamo and 
Mdmein is given at 122 miles, so that the railway spoken of, if 
feasible, could not be said to be one of uncommon deviation. 
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Beyond Momein we need hardly trouble ourselves with the 
question of communication, that town being connected with the 
principal towns of China by paved roads. 

The history’ of tiie two expeditions we have despatched by 
this route is well known. Mnjor Sladen’s expedition in 1808 
was for a long time detained by the hostilitv of a Kachven chief 
in Ponsee. a village 10 miles westward of Munwyne. In Man- 
wyue itself he was hospitably received, and was welcomed by 
the Mussulman Governor in Momein, at that time in rebellion 
against China. From tlrnt point he retraced his stepB, and no 
further action was taken uutil the expedition of the present 
year, organised under Colonel Browne. The history of this 
expedition, after its starting, is at present but imperfectly 
known. It was attacked at 5lanwyne by Chinese and Raehyens. 
Mr. Mnrgarv. a member of it, was ivill«?d. The rest of the party 
returned immediately afterwards to Rangoon. 

The next route is that which leaves the Irrawaddy at Man¬ 
dalay, the present capital of Burmnh Proper, and passing 
c^terlv along the valley of the Myit-nge, goes through Thee bo 
and Iheinnee to the Salween, which it crosses at Konglong, 
thf-nco along the valley of the Nnnting to Shunning nnd 
Talifoo. It was by this route that Colonel Browne originally 
intended to have proceeded on his mission to Talifoo. It is 
traversed by numbers of trailers every year, and being further 
from the dreaded Kachyens, has the reputation of being safer 
than either of the routes north or south of it. The eastern 
bank of the Salween, through which this route runs, enjoved 
during the existence of the Panthav kingdom an excellent 
reputation for order. A party of Panthays, who visited Moul- 
mem in 1870, enlarged much on the tranquillity of this route. 
One of them, in speaking to me of it, threw down his wallet, 
and said, There, 1 would leave it so in anv part from Kianouia 
to Moungting.” ' ^ 6 

Of the Sprye route, from Rangoon to Kiang Hung, no one 
who reads the records of the Mekong expedition can doubt that 
its terminal point in China is admirably selected. The 
obstacles ottered by the character of the country are, however, 
very great. In his rojiort to the Glasgow Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Mr. Findlay, who has been a great traveller in Burmab, 
expresses himself as decidedly adverse to it on the score of 
difficulties of construction. -1 have seen,” he says, “ some- 
t nng <>| the country through which this (viz., the railway from 
Kungoon to Estnok) would have to pass, aDd can say, with full 
assurance, that a less promising field for railway enterprise it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

“ Th<* lino proposed would have to cross four great rivers, the 
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Sittang, the Salween, the Mcnum, anti the Mekong, or Great 
Cambodia, and no one can stay how many tributary streams. 
Besides this, the valleys of these rivers are separated from each 
other by numerous ranges of hills, which, in some places, 
might be more properly called mountains—frequently remark¬ 
able for their steepness—covered with jungle to their summits, 
and utterly uninhabited, or, if at all, most sparingly so. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying, from what I have ‘heard and 
seen of the country in question, that the scheme is in every 
point of view impracticable, oven if the valleys were much more 
thickly inhabited than they are. I would further observe, that 
if a railway ever enters China from Burmah or Bengal, it will 
be by following, as far us possible, one of the valleys of the great 
rivers, and that it is in vain to think of doing so by repudiat¬ 
ing the facilities offered by these, and attempting to drive a 
railway across them in spite of every natural difficulty and 
obstacle.” 

1 should pass over the Sittang altogether as a trade outlet, 
were it not for the measures now in contemplation by the Local 
(rovernment to draw off the very considerable trade of Ton goo, 
on the north-east frontier of British Burmah, by a canal and 
railway to Rangoon. The river itself can never be utilised for 
our purpose, since, owing to the |weuliar formation of the head 
of the Gulf of Martaban, it is subject to a tidal bore which 
renders the Sittang unapproachable from the sea. The tidal 
creek, moreover, which connects the l’egn River with the 
Sittang being open only at spring tide, the Slmu trader at 
Toogoo, only 1G0 miles from Rangoon, finds himself as distant 
from his market as the Chinaman at Bham6, which is 700 
miles from Rangoon. 

1 come next to Moulmein fin the Salween (or, as it is called 
in China, the Loo-kiung). This river, as you will see by the 
map, runs precisely in tiio direction of the traffic we are desirous 
of attracting. If the river were navigable throughout, or if its 
deficiencies could be supplemented by canals, or if a railway 
could be run along its banks, the question of the best route 
from Tali to the sea would soon be decided. It is unfortunately 
navigable only for about 120 miles from the port of Amboret, 
where the navigation is interrupted by the falls of the Kvodan, 
the height of which is about 30 feet in the cold weather, the river 
rising to this level in the ruins. Beyond this point but little 
of this river is known to Europeans, 'it is marked in the maps 
as full of rocks and rapids, but those obstacles have been put 
in mostly from hearsay and by conjecture, since, notwitlistand- 
ing the despatch of several parties with a view to its explora¬ 
tion, the upper part of the Salween has not been visited by 
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any one competent to survey it. I have been assured by the 
natives from tlio neighbourhood of Mone, that it is navigable 
many days' journey between that town and Dahguinzeik. 
The routes of the exploration parties of O’Riley, 1855-6; 
Barkor, 1856-7; Watson, Sconce, and O’Rilev, 1863—4; and 
Watson and Fedden, 1861-5, will be found on tfie map annexed 
to the papers relating to M'Leod and Richardson's famous 
missions, which I shall notice directly. 


The notice by the Ixx’ul Government in its Report of the trade- 
route leading from the Siamese Provinces on the Upper Cam¬ 
bodia through the tribute nr State of Zimmay, to the Tenasserim 
division of British Burman, runs thus:—“ Even from the lower 
provinces of China, produce finds its way by this route, and it 
ts hoped that the commercial treaty lately entered into between 
the King of Siam and the Government of India, to develop 
and regulute the trade |Missing through Zimmay, may bo 
attended with good results.” 

I have spoken already’ of the well-established trade, which it 
is a matter of history was formerly curried on between China 
and the ports of Burmah. In th>‘ first years of our occupation of 
the eastern part of what is now British Ihirmah, it seemed os if all 
we are now hoping for was actually made to our hands. Cara¬ 
vans of Chinese traders were at Zimmay’, waiting only for an 
assurance of safe-conduct to visit our newly-acquired port. 
On our part, the authorities at Haul mein were using every 
exertion to procure, by diplomatic negotiations with Siam, the 
quiet of the district through which the traders had to pass. 

A writer in the ‘ Moulmein Advertiser ’ says:—“ Webelievo 
that one of the objects of tho mission is to remove the obstacles 
wlueh appear still to exist to the free passage of tho Chinese 
overland caravans to Moulmein. This is indeed a most irn- 
portunt object, and one that should not be lost sight of. The 
failure of the attempt to reach .Moulmein last year must have 
tended greatly to discourage ail future endeavours, and if, as 
is supposed, there exists a jealousy of this intercourse on the 
part of the neighbouring Shun States, it can only be overcomo 
by tho presence of a British officer furnished witli a royal order 
for a free and nnmolested passage to the Cbineso. We can 
scarcely expect, after what fias happened, to see the Chinese 
•town this season, but wo trust all impediments will be removed 
from future journeys.” 

After stating that Dr. Richardson lmd been selected for tho 
mission, the writer proceeds:— 

, * )r ’ l^ehnrdson is so well known among the Slum States 

ia we feel convinced, should he succeed in reaching them 
direct from tho capital of Siam, furnished with orders for the 
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romovul of all impediments to the journey of the Chinese, we 
shall have them here at the close of the next year in consider¬ 
able numbers, ami it may be eventually that Moulmvin will 
become an emporium for the export of tea. Captain M‘Leod 
found it extensively cultivated between Kiang-Tung and Kiung 
Hung, whence it is carried into the Chinese Provinces . . 

In the interesting 4 Papers relating to the route of Captain 
W. C. M'Leod from Moultnein to the frontiers of Chinu, and 
the route of Dr. Riclutrdson on his fourth Mission to the Shan 
Provinces of Burmah,' printed by order of the Home of Com¬ 
mons, in 1869, we find records of journeys by the officers of 
British Burmah, which, neither for extent nor importance of 
results, have been since ever equalled. 

“ I found," says Dr. Richardson, describing what he saw at 
Ziramay, in 1829, 44 the caravan of Chinese traders consisting 
of 200 mules and horses. Tim e hundred more were said to be 
at Moung-Nan, where cotton is abundant. They hail arrived 
in the country a considerable time before me, and were pre¬ 
paring shortly to return home. I had a good deal of conversa¬ 
tion with two heads of caravans, who seemed to be intelligent, 
enterprising characters. They said they had long entertained 
the idea of visiting Moulrucin, and now that they were invited 
to do so, and were assured of protection, they would undoubtedly 
do so next season, the present one being too far advanced to 
allow of their increasing their distance from home. They 
requested that an interpreter should meet them at Zimmuy; 
ana from their repeated requests that he should be at Zimmuy 
in November, in order to accompany them down, I feel con¬ 
vinced that this people will be at Moulmein before the end of 
the year.” 

Tne disposition of the chiefs through whose territory the 
caravans would liare to pass. Dr. Richardson speaks of as most 
favourable. ,4 1 found," he Bays, “ no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining their consent to their passing through the country. 
No objection was ever hinted, nor nave I reason to expect that 
any will hereafter arise." 

As to the conditions under which, if we are successful, our 
first trado in this direction will probably be carried on, the 
remarks made by Richurdson on the caravans he fell in with on 
this occasion have much interest for us. 


44 The imports by these caravans consist of copper and iron 
vessels, silk (raw and manufactured), stains, gold and silver 
thread and lace, musk, walnuts, carpets, and vermilion. They 
export from the Shan country, cotton, ivory, skins, and horns. 
From the information which I could collect, the caravans 
assembled at Moung Koo, distant from Ziuimav about two 
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months’ journey. Their goods are conveyed by mules, and they 
would appear to travel rapidly, as they asserted they would 
not be more than twelve days from Zimmay to Moulmein. 
They allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. If a 
man full sick, or is disabled, he is left behind; and if one dies, 
they do not even stop to bury him, bnt cover his body with a 
doth, and continue their routef’ 

The most important of these official journeys, however, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, was that of Captain 
M‘Leod, who, crossing the Thong-yeen in December, 1836, 
actually reached the frontier of ( hina ut Kiang Hung, on the 
western hanks of the Mekong. Beyond this point all attempts 
to progress were unavailing. He was told, if he insisted upon 
going on, the subject must De referred to the King through the 
customary channels, and an answer might be expected in about 
a year. Though within five marches of China, Captain M'Leod, 
know ing he would apply to the Court of Pekin in vain, deter¬ 
mined on returning to Moulmein, and left Kiang Hung on the 
21st March. His return was far more expeditiously performed 
than his journey outwards. He reached Kiang-tung on the 
31st, and found thut orders had arrived from Mone, not to per¬ 
mit him to proceed until instructions had arrived from Avo. 
Quitting Kiang-tung on the 4th April, lie arrived at Zimmay 
on the 19th. The authorities at Zimmay ultimately refused to 
jiermit our merchants to proceed by the road travelled by Cap¬ 
tain M'Lcod; for such was their hatred of the Burmese that 
they would hold no communication with them. The Chinese 
even, who were on terms of amity with both nations, found 
themselves compelled to travel on the eastern bank of tho 
Mekong, over high mountains, where tho territories of Kiang 
Hung adjoined those of Monng-Nan, one of the Shan States 
tributary to Siam. 

From Zimmay, which lie left on May 11th, M‘Leod deviated 
irom bis former route, travelling seven davs in a southerly 
direction, which brought him to within two stages of the town 
of Lubong, where he crossed tho Mepiu, and. striking off to the 
westward, reached the Thong-yeen in live days, and Moulmein 
by six farther stages. The road he took, though circuitous, ran 
gem-rally over low hills, and was in everyway preferable to the 
route by which he had gone up, villages from which supplies 
were procurable being met with every second or third day. 
-M'Lcod describes the tribes, from the north of Zimmay to the 
frontier of Chino, os differing in their stages of civilization and 
»i language, having no written character, no ideas of a Supreme 
Ijcing. the mountains he saw were all thickly wooded, and 
abounded with wild animals and game of every sort. 
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The extent of the trade tluit now actually exists between the 
seaports of British Burraah and the interior will, I think, sur¬ 
prise those who are not acquainted with the subject by personal 
inspection. 1 was assured by Agn Syud, one of the leading 
native merchants of Moulttttin, thut the value of the piece- 
goods, with which our hardy visitors, the Shan pedlars, trudge 
back to their homes yearly, is not less than a lac (10,0i.0/.j, 
while respectable Surat tee merchants had assured me that it 
rarely folL below 30,000/., or two-thirds our entire imports of 
this class. The amount vuries, no doubt, within largo limits. 
Under favourable conditions, that is to say, when tranquillity 
prevails upon our frontiers, it attains considerable dimensions, 
while disturbances have an equally powerful effect iu the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain anything like trustworthy 
statistics with reference to the primitive trade thus carried on, 
the traders being apprehensive that if their profits wero known 
to the Government, they would be subjected to taxation. The 
number pf Shan residents, both in Rangoon and Moulinein, is 
very large, augmenting nud decreasing in proportion to the 
tranquillity of the times. The numbers stood for Moulmetn as 
high M 4859 in 18(55. Owing to the troubled state of the 
adjacent territory of Knrennee, it fell shortly after to DOG. 

Thinking it might be of interest, I have brought with mo 
some silk and conjter, which were brought into Moiumeiri, somo 
four years ago, by a party of twenty-eight men, who had jour¬ 
neyed thither for a period of ninety days. I sent somo of the 
silk to Calcutta, and mentioned the price at which it had been 
sold in the Moulmeiu l>azaar. The quality was unknown in the 
Calcutta market, but the price was said to be very low. I may 
mention as giving some key to the question of price, that the 
piece of copper before you, which is I believe of greater intrinsic 
value, was the exchange among these primitive people for an 
anna (1 $</.). The hardy habits of the party of traders l am 
speaking of, were such us, even in a country where great sim¬ 
plicity of life prevails, to excite surprise. They slept during 
their stay with us in the open air, their largo, pear-shuped 
baskets stacked round in a circle, after the style in which, as 
they informed us, they bivouacked nightly during their long 
wauderings. One of the officers of the British India Steamers, 
who accompanied rne to visit them, said he felt confident from 
their general appearance that they were natives of Tonquin, 
and this opinion was subsequently confirmed to me at home by 
Mr. Cooper, who said he was familiar with the kind of silk they 
brought. As I was known to take much interest in such mat¬ 
ters, the arrival of Shan traders that had come from extraor- 
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dinary distances was usually announced to mo by the Burmese; 
when possible I paid the people a visit, and endeavoured to pet 
what information I could from them ns to their routes. On the 
occasion of the traders I am speaking of coming in, 1 was called 
to see “Chopstiek Slums,” and found that half of them disposed 
of their food in this fashion, and the other in the manner usual 
with Burmese. On inquiry, it turned out that the little com¬ 
pany was composed of two parties, who had come from different 
quarters, and met at about a month’s march distant from Moul- 
,I * C ! I1 1 - Their routes are shown on a map made by themselves, 
which I have brought with me this evening. 

•Speaking of this and other similar maps, I am reminded of a 
peculiarity of the Shans which has not, I think, hitherto received 
attention. It is their almost instinctive recognition of time, 
direction, and distance—the result, no doubt, of a wandering 
life. The map exhibited, and which I have much pleasure in 
presenting to this Society, have almost all been drawn by these 
pedlars themselves, usually in the vcranduh of my own house the 
oniv assistance they received being that of the interpreters’and 
lookennm of their ow n parties. Those on tracing-cloth are conies 
kind v made for me by the Surveyor-General of India, Colonel 
J huillier in return for the originals, which, together with a set 
of valuable and elaborate maps which 3Ir. JlacCull, of Todd 
1 uidlay s, was good enough to give me soon after my arriral in 
Moulmem, I had presented to the Government of India. 

. , an T ,ns,an< * of thp great distance traversed by Shan 

traders, I may mention the party of 54 men who were Visiting 
Moulmem at the tune that the late Viceroy, Lord Mavo wS 
making his tour of inspection in 1872. Jlis Lonbhi'p Vncnt 
nearly an hour before embarking in examining these men^who 
proved ‘p^p lantlmys, who, starting from Mningshai in China 
had reachedl Moulmem after a journey of 100 days, by w f 
Thein-nee Tonpo, and Martaban. They lmd t no led in "silk 
St b'old-threoJ to Thein-nee, where they bought 100 horses 
which they brought on to Moulmein for sale. They lmd 

^ oL^Tst aCWn n t ’ thr °' lgh towns °f «>nsiierabfo 

ajax?.?* WUI beon ,aken for too security of 
the trader*, and the accommodation of the trade bv this root,. 

when wo have bridged the Attarun. The^heme h“s Xn 
from ^ nt *; ni P lat «l;and tho br idge proposed, as yon niav see 

The nev t Tr nylng | mai “’ « of mcslest dimensions: 

M, 1 in - ,n ° n,er * “ wo move eastward, is that of tbe 
aSXk llXJl nfT ingl) ' °f navigation; and 

^uxly? COQ9ider the prospects of this route, but content 
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myself with recording the fact that on the 4th January, 1873, 
u treaty wus concluded between the Government of Siam and 
the Government of India for the protection of life and property 
within the State of the Chief of Zimmay, through which the 
traffic of Monlmein from China has to pass. The treaty 
provides for the repression and punishment of robbers and 
marauders. 

The route next in order eastward—a very promising one, if 
we judge of it by the map—-is that of the Lan San K inug, or 
Mekong. The merits of this route were recently tested by an 
expedition, the most memorable and instructive in the annals 
of exploration. The exploring party, headed by De Lagree, the 
commander of a French gunboat, left Saigon in June, 1866, 
and after a visit to I*uom-peng, the new capital of Cambodia, 
began their arduous journey towards Cbiua. On the second 
day after leaving Pnom-peng the navigation became imprac¬ 
ticable for the gunboat, and the party bud to proceed in canoes. 
Had the object of this expedition been only to test the naviga¬ 
bility of the river, it might have ended its labours here, for tho 
river was full of rocks, dangerous even for canoes. They per¬ 
severed, however, with the greatest gallantry. Days und weeks 
went by, and they continued their slow and perilous passage. 
Provisions began to fail. Several of the party were ill. 'I he 
guards became mutinous, and, in addition to all this, tho Hoods, 
against which they had to struggle, were at times bo violent 
tliat tho boatmen found no other means of progress possiblo 
except that of clinging to the bank and pulling themselves 
along by the trees aud hushes. “ Our hold on the bank once 
lost," says De Came, “ the boat would be swept away by the 
current like a straw.” 

Tho observations of the writer of the interesting narrativo of 
this exploration are so valuable with reference to the very points 
we are desirous of determining, that I regret to be ana ole to 
give even the shortest summary of them. They include care¬ 
ful notes of the degrees by which the language, character, and 
political proclivities varied as they went on, until at Ham-gu 
they arrive at veritable China, find well-constructed bridges, 
und see women with crumpled toes. Before they reached that 
spot they bud terrible sufferings to encounter, "and at times 
must have almost despaired of their undertaking. At Bassos 
31. de Came compares the relations of the potentate of that di»- 
trict with Bangkok to those of the Slian States of Burmuh with 
Maudalay. ana comes to the conclusion that the real politics of 
“ the King," a.* he is called, is to profess allegiance to 8iam, and 
do exactly as he pleases; a description w hich would suit, more 
or less accurately, a vast number out of the innumerable tribes 
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scattered over this unknown country. Tho work is written 
with patriotic fervour, and records the dismay that come over 
the party when, wearied with a long day’s work, they heard 
near Vien-Chan that before them was another exploring party, 
aud that an English one. Tho next report announces tho party 
as coming down the river, and the wearied Frenchmen prepare 
a hospitable welcome. When the “ English flotilla ” heaves in 
sight, they find tiiat their laurels are in no danger. It turns 
out to be the equipage of a Butavo-Dutchman, land-surveyor 
and architect to his Majesty the King of Siam. Above Pakl'ay, 
m 18 X._lnt., the party passed over tho boundary of old Dutch 
explorations, and found themselves literally in terra incognita. 
o n .\ er a f s P°b 3f. do Carno says, takes a bend for nearly 
200 miles due west, a direction altogether contrary to that re¬ 
presented on the best maps. At Luang Prabang they discharged 
the pious ofhco of erecting a monument over the remains of the 
famous and much lamented traveller Henri Muuhot. 

Shortly after leaving Lining Prabang the party hud an opi>or- 
tumtv of settling a point on which geographers had disagreed. 
The Jlenam and the Mekong, namely, were known to approach 
each other very closely in this region, and it was supposed that 
they actually coalesced. A point of observation was soon 
attained from which it was seen that where they were nearest 
they were separated by a lofty mountain-range, on which a 
small crater of a volcano was active. At Kiang-tang the lan- 
gimge had undergone a change, but the Laotian interpreter was 
sul able to perform his functions. At a later stage the party 
hud to depend for their communication with the autlioriti.s on 
the writteu character of tho country, with which these Annamite 
attendants wero familiar. This mention of written character 
remimfa mo of a circumstance that occurred when, in 1870. u 

i lhay ?» M™* u risit to us at Moulmeiu 
... ; k ' wnto t|* elr uaiucs, some of them wrote thorn iu 
Chinese aud some ,n Burmese characters, using the latter not 
for he same sounds as they represent in Burma?,-in fact, wlS, 

^ tt °,r , r b u r , to tJiew “ 10 indac « mo to believe that 
ll ? d ,ldc T ted . them arbitrarily, Besides language and 

&;t Ct ± rmat ‘ 0n ’ S° re WtrW ° ,hor thttU fUtward^ns by 
were.able to gauge the extent of BurmT.se in- 
Huence in these regions. At Luang Prabang the travellers 

° f 11,0 Bunn ‘^ habit of tattooing from 
h bitS P ractice which P~c«J«d for the in- 

w“ l,, °“ M Dutag^ph^a. 

T-em h wif r° ^ Wlw “ • n 'Ifod ” by u letter from the 

Tsaubwa to continue his journey through Kiang-tung. Neglect- 
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inc this invitation, which was intended as a comnmnd, M. de 
Lagrve rtassed on to’Siemlap, in the Stato of Huang-in, and 
here difficulties thickened on him. The rains were at their 
height, and carriage transport was not to be had except at most 
inordinate rates. The party, however, gallantly struggled on, 
though each member of it was weakened by fever, dizzy with 
copious doses of quinine, and faint by the constaut bleeding by 
the leeches, which form so terrible a scourge in Indo-China. 
Shoeless and ragged, the party arrived at last, across muddy 
plains and raging torrents, at Sieuilap. 

At Muang-yong M. de Lagreo experienced the consequences 
of having refused the “ invitation" of the Tsaubwa of Kiang- 
tung. The governor of Muang-yong declared it impossible that 

S isons guilty of such ill-breeding could be allowed to pass, and 
. do I -og ive had to retrace his steps to lviang-tung, leaving 
his party at Muang-yong. His reception by the Tsaubwa was 
polite and courteous. No further obstacles were interposed to 
the continuance of his journey, and the whole party re-assem¬ 
bled at Muang-yong. Here they wero provided with boats, in 
which they continued their journey down the Namloi. Crossing 
a range ofliills into the valley of the Xam-ga, they tl)en came 
next to the town of Muang-long, in the Kiang Hung State. The 
party were congratulating themselves on their improved pros¬ 
pects, when a letter arrived from Kiang Hung with orders that, 
if the Europeans arrived, they were to return at once by the 
way they had come. For this unexpected and aptiarently 
arbitrary interruption to their progress it turned out that they 
wero indebted to an excess of zeal for their safety on the part of 
their own countryman, the Vicar Apostolic of Yunnnn. Thinking 
it highly dangerous for them to prosecute their journey, that 
functionary hail addressed a letter to the Viceroy of Yunnan, and 
induced that official to send a similar letter to Kiang Hung, 
and this had been construed by the latter as a prohibition to 
the party to enter China. The mistake having bw-n explained, 
the Mekong was crossed for the last timo 1200 miles from its 
mouth; and the precipitous hills which separate the plains of 
Yunnan from the river having been surmounted, the partv found 
themselves, on the 13th of October, 1807, sixteen months after 
they had left Saigon, in sight of the long-Iooked-for Esmok in 
Yunnan. The suburbs were in ruins, the result of the civil war 
then raging. From the accounts which he received here of the 
state of Upper Yunnan, M. de Lagree judged further advance in 
the basin of the Mekung (here called the Kiu-lung Kiang, or 
“River of the Nine Dragons") impracticable. The condition 
of his party was now almost desperate. Their exchequer whs 
all but empty. They were shoeless and iu rags, and the health 
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of all seriously impaired by tlio privations they bad undergone. 
They had ub interpreter, and had to communicate with the 
authorities through t heir Annnmite attendants, who still under¬ 
stood the written characters though not the language of the 
country. On leaving the basin of the Mekong the expedition 
directed its steps towards the Sonkoi, which it struck at the 
townofYueng-kiang. Here better days awaited them. Through 
Southern Yunnan the passport of Prince Kung insured for them 
everywhere a hospitable reception, and guards and carriage 
were placed without payment at their disposal. The country 
is described as fully meriting all the eulogies it has receiveo, 
and the weary wayfarers declared the scenery reminded them 
of Provence. The cultivation was everywhere admirable: 
while pine-forests, and mines of salt, coal, iron, and other metals, 
gave everywhere tokens of national wealth. 

For upwards of a month M. de Lagrde traversed the southern 
portion of Y’uunnn, visiting the large cities on his way to the 
provincial capital, Yunnan-tSen. The officials everywhere received 
the pai 
from th 
to the 
now for 

At Yunnon-Sen the party was sumptuously lodged and enter¬ 
tained, aud here they had the pleasure of meeting with their 
own countrymen in the persons of French Jesuit Missionaries 
of \ unnan. The Governor violently opposed M. de Lagrde’s 
project of visiting Tali loo before embarking on the Yangtse for 
Shanghai. He could not believe that any one could wish to 
visit the head-quarters of rebellion without being in league 
with the rebels. The address of M. de Lagree triumphed at 
last over this opposition, and, furnished with a letter from the 
Grand Mufti ot 1 unnan-S n to the Sultan of Talifoo, the party 
started once more on their adventurous journey. The route it 
was thought best to adopt was a somewhat circuitous one through 
the southern part of Sze-eliueu. They would thus approach 
lalifoo through a tract which, by the common consent of the 
rebels and Imperialists, had been left neutral ground, in order 
that the commerce of the Yangtze-kiang should not be inter¬ 
rupted. The party at length reached the valley of the Yangtze, 
where they were hospitably received at Tong-chuen. Here 
M. de Lagree became so ill as to be unable to proceed. Leaving 
on© of the doctors with him, the rest of the officers, viz. Messrs. 
Gamier, Delaporte, Thorel, and De Carne, started on the .'30th 
January, 1808, for Talifoo. Their way was through Hweli, 
frmn which town they advanced boldly into the rebel States 
under the guidance ot a Chinese Catholic priest, Phre Lu, who 


y courteously, and the worst they had to suffer was 
intense and inconvenient curiosity of the populace as 
habits and customs of the “ foreign devils/’ who were 
the first time seen in Yunnan in their national costume. 
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conversed with them in Lntin, hut a I^atin, as Do Carne cannot 
help saying (a faire frhnir), “ enough to make your flesh 
creep.” The nands ol robbers against whom they had been 
warned were not to be seen. At every place where Mussulman 
authority prevailed the letter of the Grand Mufti of Yunnun-Sen 
procured them a cordial reception. At Pien-ho, their progress 
was further assisted by another Chinese Catholic priest, whose 
Latin is declared to have been “ absolutely unintelligible.” In 
the same neighbourhood, however, they found a third (a French) 
Catholic priest who was most useful to them. Father Leguil- 
chcr had been living in complete retirement, concealing his 
whereabouts as mnch as possible from the Mussulman authori¬ 
ties whom he described as sanguinary aud cruel tyrants, who, 
during the last ten years, hud reduced the population of Y unnan 
by one-halt At the sight of his countrymeu he courageously 
resolved to emerge from his retreat and accompany them to 
Tali as their interpreter. The party had now to lament tho 
absence of their politic leader, whose admirable tact and sawir 
faire hud carried them safely through so many perils. An un¬ 
fortunate fracas in the streets of Tulifoo brought their stay to an 
end. They liad to retrace their steps to Ilwoli-chouen without 
exploring the city or the magnificent valley on which it is 
situated. To the French, therefore, belong the honours of 
having been tho first to reach the goal wo have all along been 
aiming at. 

I lie expedition returning to Tong-chueu found that their gal¬ 
lant leader had succumbed to a disorder produced bv the toils and 
exposure he hnd undergone in the course of his long aud painful 
journey, and the party descending the Yangtze-kiang, arrived 
with his remains, after an absence of two years, at Saigon. 

The merits of the Sonkoi, which forms the next route, bad, 
as wo have seen, attracted the attention of Do Lagreo on his 
journey of exploratiou of the Mekong, and it is to this river 
that tho French have since the date of that exploration been 
chiefly directing their attention. 31. de Garni speaks of the 
capabilities of this river-route in the highest terms. The Civil war 
in i unnan, he savs, “ has in ofleet obstructed tile ancient channel 
through which the products of Yunnan flowed into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, ami opposes new obstacles to the re-opening of 
^biit roftd W'twconChina timl Indiu "Inch is ItHfing sought Ibr by 
the English with more obstinacy than good fortune. When 
one reflects that what is now required is to direct towards a 
French possession tho products of that vast region, w hich. 
without including northern Laos, embraces four of the richest 
provinces of Chino, and to oi« n out to us markets where the 
consumers are counted by millions, it must be admitted that a 
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war of conquer and the opening of Tonqnin is a necessary result 
of our establishing ourselves in the six provinces of Lower 
Cochin China.” 

The remarks of M. do Cam6 are endorsed in a very admirable 
article contributed by another traveller, Herr von Richthofen, 
to * The Geographical Magazine ’ of January, 1874. In an 
admirably concise and lucid rt&ume of the whole question of 
trade-routes into South-Western China, that gentleman decides 
unhesitatingly in favour of the Sonkoi, with alang-hnu as the 
depot on its head-waters. 

On the 25th of October, 1872, the expedition of the Sonkoi 
started from Hong Kong under the command of M. Dupuis, a 
merchant of Hankow, and M. Millot, a merchant of Shanghai. 
It consisted of two French gunboats and a steam launch, freighted 
by the Titui Mah of Yunnan with the materials of war. The 
expedition arrived off the mouth of the Sonkoi on the 9th of 
November, and moved up the river to Kecho or Hannoi, the 
capital of Tonquin, where it arrived on the 22nd of December, 
18/2. Tonquin was found to be in a state of political con¬ 
fusion, for the settlement of which M. Dupuis’ good offices were 
put in requisition, and peace eventually restored. M. Dupuis 
left Hannoi on the 18th of January, and reached Lao Kai, the 
last city in Tonquin, on the 20tli of February. The Hong 
Kong papers, which reported the progress of the expedition, 
state that during the whole time the expedition was in Tonquin 
the Europeans experienced the best reception from the popu¬ 
lation, “ who have the greatest desire to see the foreigners 
arrive to open their country and relieve them from the oppres¬ 
sion" of the inandurius, who ore regarded “with the bitterest 
contempt, and the deepest hatred.” 

^Eastward again of all these routes is that by tho valley of the 
Sikiang, with its seaport of Canton. This, ns a saving of time 
or avoidance of perilous navigation, wo need hardly consider. 

With Shanghai wo close tho list of the ports of South- 
Eastern Asia in any way suited for the reception of the produce 
of South-Western China. From this busv centre of commerce 
the attempts hnvo not been few to ascend the Yang-tzo in its 
npper branches, and add to our knowledge of the country in 
that direction. 1 have time only to speak of two. Of him 
that has done the most, who has uctually performed the feat, 
while others were nerving themselves for the attempt or reco¬ 
vering trom the discouragement of failure, I say the least. Mr. 
Margary, attended only by his servants, left Shanghai last 
September and reached lihuiud in January of the present year. 
1 will not attempt the panegyric or the lament of this arcotn- 
phshed traveller, in whom tenacity of purpose seems to have 
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been so happily blended with nflubility of manners as to con¬ 
ciliate a notoriously suspicions and jealous population, und 
render his journey (with exceptions that only gave the zest of 
variety to his enjoyment—to use his own words)—a “ triumphal 
progress." 1 have read in the papers many eloquent tributes 
to the memory of Mr. Margary; nut I hardly know whether 
any have impressed me as conveying the sentiment wo-should 
entertain on such an occasion as ibrcibly as the simple remark 
of the Secretary of this Society, Mr. Major, when 1 informed 
him of the sad occurrence, “ He has left us a noble legacy in 
his exumple.” 

The last traveller I shall mention is the gentleman whose 
exertions at the opposite point of the compass first engaged 
our attention, Mr. T. T. Cooper. Leaving Shanghai in 1888, 
Mr. Cooper on arriving at Cning-tu, the capital of Sze-chuen, 
assumed the native dress for the purpose ot avoiding observa¬ 
tion, and struck into the only route now in use out of the three 
formerly travelled from China into Mongolia, terminating at 
Lhussu, the capital of Tibet. His course was bv way of Tu- 
tsian-loo nud Bntnng Atensee und Weeseefoo. At the latter 
place he was imprisoned, and on bis release returned to Shanghai, 
whence he started for Calcutta on his tour 1 have already 
described. 

\\ liile at Tn-tsinn-loo, Mr. Cooper, writing to the editor of 
the‘North China Duily News,’ thus expressed himself os to the 
project in which llhamd is considered the natural outlet for trade 
from the districts of the Upper Yang-tze. “ The present 
trade, ho observes, “between Chunking and Y’nnnan and 
Kweichnu is only tempornry on account of the closure of the 
Blmruo and Tali route, and as sure os this route is opened so 
surely will Hunnah take to herself the trade of these two pro¬ 
vinces; and if, as is probable, British merchants establish 
themselves at Ava, a rivalship for the trade of Sze-chuen be¬ 
tween China and Btirmnh seems almost certain, the result 
telling prohal>ly in favour of the latter both in exports and 
imports. Trade by this route has flourished before without 
European enterprise, and as soon as it is re-opened the trade 
between Hankow and Chunking will bo lessened one-third." 

One can hardly conclude the subject without noticing, in a 
few words, the grandest of all the schemes for a direct route, 
viz., railroads such ns Sir Macdonald Stephenson and others have 
proposed, either directly across Yunnan by Talifoo, or following 
the route prop ised to himself by Captain Blakiston in his gallant 
attempt to reach Tibet in 1860, viz., by leaving the Yang¬ 
tze at the point at which it ceases to be navigable, and taking 
a course as nearly west os the nature of the country would 
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•admit of, by Likiung in Northern Yunnan to Sudiya on the 
Brahmaputra. The missionaries report a very superior coal- 
formation as covering in little disturbed positions the northern 
half of Yunnan, and spreading probably through the extent of 
the plateau of that province to its southern descent on the 
Soukoi, on which M. Dupuis has reported the discovery of coal. 

I have now stated, to the best of n»y ability, the nature of 
the various routes, the incidents connected with their explora¬ 
tion, and the various opinions entertained of their merits. I 
shall be happy if the observations 1 have mode have simplified 
the subject for those who are interested in geographical inquiry, 
and happier still, if they should be the means of inducing men 
of influence to visit Burmah. If any should find themselves so 
disposed, I would recommend them to visit the provinces In 
November and keep a watch on the Atturon. It will need 
only a morning’s drive from Moulmein town to bring them face 
to race at the ferry of Nyoung-ben-zeik with troops of hardy 
Slum pedlars by whom Kong-Iang, Shunning, Kiengma, 
Moungting, and '/tdi, have in all probability been visited within 
the year. Seeing them, it is difficult not to look forward hope¬ 
fully to the time when the petty rill of commerce now filtering 
through every obstacle tliat a disorganised and lawless country 
can present, will by the restoration of order swell into a broad 
stream of international trade. 

As will be readily understood, the task of coiqpressing within 
the limits of a short paper a subject so widespreading os trude- 
routes from Western China has been no easy one, and I would 
ask indulgence ou this ground for the necessary incompleteness 
of the paper 1 have written on it. 


IX. — Journal of the Western Australian Exploring Expedition 
through the Centre of Australia, from Champion bag to the 
Overland Telegraph Line betueen Adelaide and Port Darwin. 
By Jons Forrest, f.ilos.* * 

[Head, April 12th and Juno 28th, 1873.] 

Before commencing my Report I will give a brief account of 
the reasons that induced the Government of Western Australia 
to undertake this Expedition; and with that view 1 insert the 


• Thl* Dimtin i* the wine u that of Mr. Focrcat’a Report to tbo Hon. Mal¬ 
colm Frawr, Otnmiamoorr <1 Crown Lamia, with tho ixreptlno of «o«x> alfoa- 
tinna and omiaeiuna made hr Mr. Fomwt himself. In order to adapt It for the 

• Journal.’ 
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following letter, addressed by me for the information of His 
Excellency Governor Weld, together with His Excellency's 
minute on my proposition. 


** Sir, “ W«Jlent Australia, Perth, July 12th, 1872. 

“I have the honour to lay before you, for the consideration of His 
Excellency the Governor, a project 1 have in view for the further exploration 

of Western Australia. 

“ My wish is to undertake an Expedition, to start early next year from 
Champion Bay, follow the Murchison to its source, and then continue In an 
east and E.S.K. direction to the Telegraph Line, now nearly completed between 
Adelaide and Port Darwin; after tliis we would either proceed north to Port 
Darwin or aouth to Adelaide. 

“ The party would consist of four white and two block men, with twenty 
horses; well armed and provisioned for at least six months. The total coot of 
tho Expedition would be about 600/., of which sum 1 hope to be able to raise 
by subscriptions about 200f. The horses will bo furnished by the settlers, 
many having already been promised me. 

“ The geographical results of such an Expedition would, necessarily, he very 
great; it would be the finishing stroke of Australian discovery; would he sure 
to open np now pastoral country; and, if wc arc to place any weight to the 
opinions of geographers (among whom I may mention tho’ Bcv. Tenison 
Woods), the existence of a large river running inland front the watershed of 
the Murchison is nearly oertain. 

“ Referring to the map of Australia you will observe that the proposed route 
is a very gigantic, hazardous, and long one ; but, after cartful consideration, 1 
have every confidence that, should I be allowed to undertake it, there are 
natonAblo hopes of my being able to succeed. 

“ Mi,K ' r detail* are purposely omitted; but abould His Excellency favour¬ 
ably entertain this proposition, I will bo too glad, os far as I out able, to give 
further information on the subject. 

** 1 rusting you will be able to concur in the foregoing suggestions. 


“ To the Hon. Mucots Fraser, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands." 


“ 1 have, Ac., 

“Jons Forrest. 


Memorandum of Hit Ezctttency the Governor. 

“July 20th, 1872. 

** Mr. J. Forrest, to a most public spirited manner, proposes to embark in an 
undertaking, the dangers of which, though not by any means inconsiderable, 
would outweighed by the advantages which might accrue to this colony, 
and which would certainly result in a groat extension of our geographical 
knowledge; should he succeed in this journey, his name will fitly go d»*»n to 
posterity as that of the man who solved the last remaining problem in the 
Australian continent; and, whatever may come after him, ho will have been 
the last (and certainly, when the means at his disposal and the difficulties of 
tho undertaking are considered, by no means the least) of the gihat Australian 
explorers. 

** The honour to be gained by him, and moat of the advantages, will ulti¬ 
mately fall to this colony, which is bis birthplace; ond, for my own part, I 
shall he very proud that such a de-ign should be carried out during my term 
of office. I wish that the means of the colony were sufficient to warrant the 
Government in proposing to defray tho entire coat of the Expedition, and I 
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think it would ho o disgraco to the colony if it did not at least afford some aid 
from pnblio funds. 

*• These papers will lie laid before the Legislature, and the Government will 
support a vote in aid should the Legislature concur. 

“ Fred. A. Weld." 


Tbo subject was brought before the Legislative Council by 
His Excellency, and resulted in n sum of 4001. being voted 
towards tho Expedition. 

Soon after this, three Expeditions from South Australia left 
the Telegraph Line, with nearly the same object in view; and, 
as they were first in the field, it was decided to postpone our 
Expedition till March, 1874, in order, as His Excellency 
Governor Weld wisely said, that we should not be running a 
race with the South Australians, but rather wait and benefit by 
their discoveries. 

Only one of the three Expeditions, viz., that commanded by 
Major Warburton, succeeded in reaching the West Coast, but 
so far to the north os not in any way to interfere with our 
intended exploration. I therefore lost no time in equijroing an 
Expedition, and, before leaving Perth, received the following 
outline of instructions for my general guidance:— 


“ WnUn AtutnUn, .SarTejror-flsorraTi Oflicr, 

t. Sib, “ F«rth, 1TO» >874. 

“ The arrangements connected with the [»rty organised for therorpese 
of proceeding on an exploratory Expedition to the north-rtuUrn divisio n of 
this territory having now been completed, I am directed to instruct and advise 
yon generally in tho objects and the intention of tbo Government in regard 

to it. . .. 

« The chief object of the Expedition is to obtain information concern! iil’ the 
immense tract of country from which flow tbo Murchison, Gascoigne, Ash¬ 
burton, l>e Grey, Fitzroy, and other rivers falling into tho sea on the western 
and northern shores of this territory, as there are many good and reasonable 
grounds for a belief that those rivers outflow from districts neither barren nor 


bully wnteiwl. 

“Mr. A. C. Gregory, coming from the northwards by Start’s Crrek. dis- 
covered the Dcuinoo f’Uins; and it may be tbat from the bead of the Mtif- 
chi*on Hirer, going northwards there are to be found, near the head* o f the 
rivers above alluded to, many such grassy oases; and, looking at the succras 
which lias already attended tho sticking of the country to tho eastward of 
Champion Bar, and between the hmds of the Greenough River and Mur¬ 
chison, it will be most fortunate for onr sheep-fanners if yon discover any 
considerable addition to the present known pasture-grounds of the co^siy: 
and bv Lliis means, no doubt, the mineral reeources of the interior will be 
brought eventually to light Every opinion of value that bos been given on 
the subject tells one that the head of tbo Murchison lies in s district which 
may prove another land of Ophir. , . . 

1 In tracing up this river from Mount Gould to its source, snd fa tr act g 
other rivers to snd from their bend-waters, detours must be made; hot, gene¬ 
rally, your comae will bo north-east until you are within the Tropics r it win 
then bo discretionary with you to decide on your route, of which there is 
certainly a choice of three, besides the retracing of your steps for the purpose. 
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perhaps, of making a farther inspection of the good country you may hare 
found. 

“ Firstly. There is to choose whether yon will go westward, and fall luck on 
the settlements at Nieol Bay or the Do Grey Hirer, on the North-west Coast. 

“ 8eoondly. To consider whether you might advantageously push up Sturt's 
Creek, keeping to the westward of (Jrcgory'a Track. 

•* Thirdly. To decide whether or not you will go eastward to tho South 
Australian Telegraph Line. 

u Feasibly this hitter course may he the most desirable and most feasible to 
accomplish, as the telegraph stations, taking either Watson’s Creek or Daly 
Waters, are not more than 300 miles frum the known water supply on Sturts 
Creek; and, supposing you do this successfully, the remaining distance down 
the 3 eli-grmph Line to Port Darwin is a mere toga telle, provided an amuse¬ 
ment can be made with the South Australian Government to have a supply 
of provisions at Daly Waters. 

“ In the event of your going to Port Darwin, tho plan probably will be to 
sell your equipment ami bones, returning with your jiarty by sea; but in this 
and in other matters of detail there is no desire to fetter you, or to preTeut the 
proper uso of your judgment, as I am fully aware that your sole object ii in 
common with that of tho Government—the carrying to a satisfactory result 
the work to be done. 

“ I hope that, before you individually U-avc, wo shall have the pleasure of 
welcoming Colonel W arburtou, and I havo no doubt will be ablo to obtain 
aoedq valuable information from him. 

“ Having now dwelt generally on tho objects of the Expedition, I will go 
more into details. i •. e 

“ Your party will conaiatof yourself as leader, Mr. Alexander Forrest as Sur¬ 
veyor and second in command, James Sweeney (farrier), police constable 
James Kennedy, aud two natives. Tommy Windich and Tommy Pierre, 
making six In number, and twenty homes. The party will be well armed; 
but by every moans in your power you will endeavour to cultivate and keep 
on fnendly relations with all the aborigines you may fall in with, and avoid, 
if possible, any collision with them. ’ 

** ^ and other supplies already arranged for are calculated to 

serve the party for eight months. The Expedition will start from Champion 
*k‘ £ b yon will at race despatch by sea the store* to he obtained lute; 
and the men and horses ahould prooecd overland without delay. You will be 
tt “ e £ Ch £ rtcr dray* to take most of your impedimenta from 

Genddton to Mr. Burges, furthest out-station on the Murchison; this will 

Thlt dmtanri ^ ” ° f r “ ckm8, ^ huibw,J the strength of your horses for 

“ **• «>f Mr. Alexander Forrest as Survevor to the ,arty. 

you will do aa much recrauatssanoo work in connection w'itli tbo Colonial 

;n,« y fT* L Ci ^ “‘T ’ hy ukin K “'■‘W observation* at oil 
convenient times, and by sketching the natural feature* of the country you 

(•as oyer, add much to our geographical knowledge. All geological and 
natural bistory specimens you can collect and preserve will be most valuable 
in perfecting information concerning the physical formation of the interior. 

l .i U s'i rf. 001 cnou S h to 6 et agreement forwanled with this aigned 
by the whole of the party. 

"Iam, Ac., 

“ Malcolm Fnasxa, 

“ Sarrtjor-OtomL“ 

• 

The members of tho Exjiedition left Perth on the 18th March 
(after being wished God-speed and every success by the Acting 
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Governor, Colonel Harvest), and reached Champion Bay on the 
28th, from which place we intended making a final start on 
1st April. On the 29th, 30tli, and 31st, we were busy pre- 

E a ring our stores, shoeing horses, and starting a team with 
eaviest of our baggage to u spot about 150 miles inland. 

April Is/.—We made a start at about 12 o'clock; and, after a 
great deal of trouble, horses running away and kicking and 
jumping, got fairly on the road, and reached Knockbraek, the 
residence of Mr. Thomas Burges, where we remained on the 
2nd, and the next day, which was Good Friday. On the 18/A, 
we left a place called Poondarrie, having eighteen pack- 
horses, and three riding, and on the 22nd, camped at u granite 
hill called Bio, with a line spring on its north side. Got u 
view of Mount Murchison, which bore n. T e. (mag.) from 
camp. 

On the 24/A, we reached tho Murchison River, and followed 
along up it. Fine grassy fiats, good loamy soil, with white- 
gums in the bed and on the flats. Travelled about 14 miles, 
and camped. Ruther brackish water in the pools. Shot seven 
ducks uud eight cockatoos. Saw several kangaroos and emits. 

On 25/A, continued up river for about 9 miles, and camped at 
a tine spring in tho bed of river of fresh water, which I named 
Elizabeth Spring; it is surrounded by salt wutcr, and Is quite 
fresh. Winaich shot on emu, and some ducks were also shot. 
Fine grassy country along the river; whitegums in flats; huge 
salt pools. 

On 28/A (Tuesday), still following up the river, fine pools for 
the first 6 miles, with numbers of ducks in them. After tra¬ 
vel ling about 20 miles wo lost the river, keeping too for to tho 
east, and following branches which we mistook for the main 
stream: in fact, the river spreads out over beautifully grassed 
plains for many miles. Fearing we should be without water, I 
pushed ahead, and, after following a flat for ubout 6 miles, 
got into the main river, where there were lurge pools of brackish 
water. Returning in all haste, us it was getting late, 1 could 
not find tho iiarty, they having struck westward. I got on the 
trucks after dork, and, after following them 2 miles, had to give 
it up and camp for the night, tying up my horse alongside of 
me; neither food nor water, and no rug. I anxiously awaited 
daylight, when I followed on the tracks and overtook the party; 
encamped on the main branch of the river, with abundance of 
brackish water in the pools. Shot several cockatoos. 

May 1st.—Commenced keeping watch last night, two hours 
each. Following up river, keeping a little to the sooth of it 
for about 15 miles. We camped on a splendid grassy flat with 
a fine large pool of fresh water in it. Shot several ducks. 
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This is tho best camp wo have hod; plenty of grass anil 
water. 

2nd (Saturday). —Steered straight for Mount Gould, V. 5fT e. 
for 16 miles, when I found I hail made an error, nnd that 
we hod unknowingly crossed the river this morning. After 
examining tho chart I steered south-east towards Mount Hale, 
and, striking the river, wo followed along it a short distance, 
and camped at some brackish water. 

3rd (Sunday ).—Went to the summit of Mount Hale in com¬ 
pany with Pierre, and after an hour’s laird work reached it; 
it was very rough and difficult to ascend. The rocks were very 
magnetic. The view wus very extensive. The whole country 
was an extended plain. To "the east, plains for at least 30 
miles, when broken ranges were visible. Mount Gould to the 
n.n.e. showed very remarkably. Mount Nurryer range was 
visible. To the south only one hill or range could be seen, 
while to the south-east broken ranges of granite were seen 
about 30 miles distunt. Mount Ilule is very lofty nnd rugged, 
aud is composed of micaceous iron ore with brown hematite; 
it is very magnetic, rendering a compass useless. Returned 
about 1 o’clock. 

-lrt (Monday ).—Started at 0 o’clock, nnd travelling north¬ 
east for 3 miles oamo to junction of river from Mount Gould, 
when we got some fresh water aud also met two natives, who 
were friendly and accompunied us on. Wo took tho south or 

main brunch of river, and steering a little south of east for 
about !t miles over splendidly grassed country, wo camped on 
a . suudl pool of fresh water on one of the conrees of the 
river. 

5f/» (Tuesday ).—We travelled up easterly along tho river, 
which spreads out and has several channels, sometimes running 
for nidi’s separately, then joining again. There were many 
nn>> fresh pools lor the first 4 miles, after which they were all 
salt, and tin* river divided into so many channels thnt it was 
difficult to know tho main river. After travelling about 16 
miles over fine grass)- plains and flats we were joined by seven 
natives, who had returned with the two who had left us this 
morning, and who told us that there was no fresh water on the 
branch no were following, and we therefore followed them 
n. SO e. for 7 miles (leaving the river to the southward), when 
they brought us to a small pool in a brook, where we camped. 

tM ( II tdnesdau ).—Three of the natives accompanied us to¬ 
day. We travelled east for 6 miles, when I ascended a rise 
and could see a river to the north and south; tho one to the 
north the natives say is fresh. As the natives say there is 
plenty of water ahead, N. 70° E., we coutinued on to a hill and 
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range, which I named Mount Maitland; and at about 20 miles 
wo reached it, but found the spring to be a bad one, and after 
digging it out no water came in. I tied up the hones for some 
time before letting them go. Ascending the hill dose to the 
eump I got a very extensive view, aud a fine round of angles. 
The compass is useless on these hills, os they are composed of 
micaceous iron ore, with brown hematite, which is very mag¬ 
netic. To the east n line of high remarkable ranges running 
to the east extended, which I have named the Robinson Range, 
after His Excellency Governor Robinson. The two highest 
parts I named Mount Fraser and Mount Pudbury. The river 
could bo traced for 30 miles by the line of whitegums, while to 
the south, also, long lines of whitegums could be seen. I am 
not sure which is the main branch, but I intend following 
the one to the north, as it looks the largest, and the natives say 
it is fresh. 

The last 35 miles has been over fino grassy plains, well 
adapted for sheep runs; and water could, I think, be easily 
procured by digging, as well as in the river. 

7th (Thursday). —The three natives ran away (or at least left 
us without asking leave) this morning. We had to keep watch 
all lost night over the horses, to keep them from rambling. 
Got an early start, and steering I. 70 4 B. for about 12 miles, 
we reached the river, and camped at a fresh pool of splendid 
water. This is a fino largo brunch, and fresh, and I beliove it 
is one of the largest if not the main branch. Tho country 
to-day was more undulating, and splendidly grassed, and would 
carry sheen well. The whole bed of the river, or at least valley, 
is very well adapted for pastoral purposes, and will no doubt ere 
long be stocked. 

8th (Friday ).—Continued up tho river for about 15 miles, 
the river gradually getting smaller, many small creeks coming 
into it; wide bed and flat. Fine grassy country on each side, 
and some permanent pools in river. (’am|»ed at a small pool 
of fresh water and rode up to a low ridge to the north-east, 
from which I got u fine view to the eastward. I do not thiuk 
tho river wo are following goes much further; low ranges and a 
few hills alone visible. , 

0th (Saturday ).—Continued along river, which is gradually 
getting smaller, for al>out 13 miles over most beautiful grassy 
country, the best we have seen. Whitegums along bed. I 
believe the river does not go more than 20 miles from here; it 
is now very small. Found a nice pool of water and camped. 

101A (Sundau ).—Went with Windieh, south, about 8 miles to 
low range, which I rightly ontici|>atod would be a watershed. 
Could sc© a long lino of whitegums, which I believe is a river 
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to the south, and mny bo the salt branch of the Murchison. 
Returned to camp at 2 o’clock. The country is very dry 
indeed ; in fact we could not be more unfortunate in the season, 
thus far. I only tmst we may bo blessed with abundance of 
rain shortly, otherwise we shall not be able to move at all. 

lltA (Monday). —Continued up river, which is getting very 
small, over beautifully grassed country, and at 7 miles came to 
a fine flat and splendid pool of permanent water. It is a 
delightful spot, but I did not halt, ns we hail come such a short 
distance. Here wo met six native women, who were very 
frightened at first, but Boon found sufficient confidence to tulk, 
and to tell us there was plenty of wnter ahead; they always 
say this, so I do not put any faith in it. We continued on 
about east for 8 miles to a high flat-topped hill, when we got a 
view of the country nliead, and turned about north-east towards 
some flats, and at about 8 miles camped on a grassy plain, with 
some small clay pans of water. Splendid feeding country all 
along this valley—I may say for the last 100 miles. Heard a 
number of natives oooeying above our camp, but did not see 
them. 

12 th (Tuesday). —Starting E.N.E. for 4 miles, then north 3 miles 
to the range, where we searched for over an hour for water, 
without success. We then travelled south-east for 5 miles, and 
south 1J mile, to a watcrhole in a brook, by digging out which 
we got abundance of water. About a quarter of a mile further 
down the brook we found a large pool of water, and shot six 
ducks. As soon as we unloaded it commenced to rain, and 
kept on steadily till midnight. 1 am very pleased to get a 
little rain at last, as the country is very dry. Splendid open 
feeding country all to-day, and the camp is a beautifully grassed 
spot. 

YMh ( Wednesday). —Continued on, steering about south-east, 
as the flat we have been following the last week is now nearly 
at an end; therefore determine*! to bear to the south, in order 
to see where the south branch of the river goes. For the first 
6 miles over most magnificent grassed country. Ascended a 
low range to get a view of the country. Tho prospect ahead 
was not very cheering. Took round of bearings. A very con¬ 
spicuous range boro about south, while to the south-east only 
one solitary nfll could be seen, distant about 20 miles. We, 
however, continued on for about 10 miles over most miserable 
country, thickets and spinifex, when we- reached some granite 
rocks and a low rise of granite, on which we found sufficient 
water to camp. 

14th (Thursday). —Steered south-east for about 14 miles to 
a low stony range, thence e.n\e. and east and south for 6 miles. 
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turning and twisting, looking for water. Windich found some 
in n gully, and we camped. Spinifex Tor the first 14 miles, and 
mutable country. The prospect ahead not Tory promising. 

(Eriaag ).—Raining lightly this morning; I did not 
proceed, hut gave the horses rest. 

1 Uh (Saturday). —Continued east for 5 miles, when wo found 
tnreo of the horses were missing; returned with Windich, and 
lounil them near camp, having never started at all. Seeing 
wlutegums to the south-east, wo followed down a fine brook with 
n tine grassy country on each side (which I named Negri Creek, 
™ Commundor Negri, founder of the Geographical Society 
ot Italy) o miles, when it joined another and continued south¬ 
east for alamt il miles, where it lost itself in open flats. Struck 
south for 2 miles to some large whitegums, but fouud no water. 
After looking about a good deal, I found water in a gully and 
camped. Distance travelled about 20 miles. Spinifex and 
grassy oiienmgs the first 5 miles to-day. 

17m (Suiutay ).—The horses rambled fur awav, and it was 
noon before they were all collected. Shifted 8£ miles north, 
where there was better feed and w a ter. Went on to a low spinifex 
hill on the north of our lost night’s camp, and got a fine view 
of the country to the south and south-east. Two remark- 
ublo flat-topped hills bore south-east, which I named "Mount 
Jhvrtle and Mount Jlussell (after the President and Foreign 
Secretary of the Loyal Geographical Society); and a long line 
ot whitegums (colulyas) running east nnd west, about 10 miles 
< wtant, looked very much like a river. To the east and north 
the view was intercepted by low stony rises, apparently covered 
with spinifex. Large whitegum clumps studded the plains in 
every direction. Evidences of heavy rainfall at certain times 
to be seen everywhere. 

(Jlbnday). Steered s.s.e. for 4 miles, then south-east 
generally towards the flat-topped hills seen yesterday, and which 
bore 144 E. (mag.) from the spinifex hill. At C miles crossed 
a low range corered with spinifex, after which wo passed over 
country generally well grassed, and some of it most Lnmtifully 
grassed, and whitegums, very large, in clumps, studded all over 
tho plains. At about 22 miles reached the flat-topj*>d hills, and 
camped, finding some water in a clay-pan. Tho line of w hite¬ 
gums I find are only large clunijm studded over extensive plains 
of splendidly grossed country. No large watercourse was 
crossed, but several small creeks form here and there, and after¬ 
wards nin out into the plains, finally finding their wav into the 
Murchison. It was sundown when we camped. Walked over 
20 miles myself to-day. 

1WA (Tuesday). —Continued in a north-easterly direction for 
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about 8 mile* over fine grassy plain*, and cum pod at some water 
in a small gully with fine feed. I camped early in order to 
give the backs of the horses a good washing, and to re-fit some 
of the pack-saddles. Passed several clay-puns with water. We 
have not seen anv permanent water for the hist 80 miles, and I 
much wish to find some, as it is very risky going on without the 
means of falling back. The country seems very deficient of 
permanent water, although I believe plenty could be procured 
Ly sinking. 

20 th ( Wednesday ).—Steering north-east for 5 miles over fine 
grassy plains came to a low stony range, ascending which wo 
saw, a little to the south, a line of (colalyas) whitegums, to which 
we proceeded, and following np a large brook for about 0 miles 
north-east, we camped at a small water-hole in the brook. In 
the afternoon I went with Pierre about 1 mile north-east of 
camp to the summit of a rough range and watershed, which I 
believe is the easterly watershed of the Murchison River. All 
the creeks to the west of this range (which I named Kimberley 
Range) trend towards the Murchison, and finally empty into 
the main river. From this range we could see a long way to 
the eastward. The country is very level, with low ranges, but 
no conspicuous bills; not very promising country for water, 
but still looks good feeding country. 

21st (Thursday). —C-ontinuod on north-east, and travelling 
over the watershed of the Murchison, we followed along a gully 
running north-east; and passing some waterholes we continued 
on and ascended a small range, from which we beheld a very 
extensive clear plain just before us. Thinking it was a fine grassy 
plain, we quickly descended, when, to our disgust, wo found it 
w as spinifex that liad been burnt. We continued till 3 o’clock, 
with uotliing but spinifex-plains in sight. I despatched Windich 
towards a range in the instance, and followed after as quickly 
us possible. When we reached the range we heard tne wel- 
coming gunshot, and continuing on wo met Tommy, who liad 
found abundance of water and feed on some granite rocks. We 
soon unloaded, and were all rejoiced to be in safety, as the pros¬ 
pect this afternoon was anything but cheering. l>istance tra¬ 
velled about 30 miles. 

23rd (Saturday ).—Continued on north-east for about 12 miles 
oyer spinifex-plains and sandy ridges. Went on ahead with 
\\ indieh, nnd came to a gorge and some granite rocks with 
abundance of water, and were soon joined bv the party. 

25/A (Monday ).—Continued onwards abont north* 40° east 
for 8 miles, pissing a low granite range at 6 miles. Came 
on to a fine brook trending a little south of east, which we 
followed downwards 7 miles, running nearly east. This brook 
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ww full of water, some of the pools being 8 or 10 feet deep, 10 
jarda wide, and 60 yards long j it flowed out into a large flat, 
and finally runs into a salt lake; I named this brook Swccnev 
Creek. Leaving the flat, wo struck N.n.e. for 4 miles, and came 
to a salt marsh about half-a-mile wide, which we crossed and 
followed along and into some high ranges, which I named 
the ire re Ranges ufter Sir Bartle Frere. Found a small rock 
wuterholo in a gully and camped. Water appears to be very 
scarce in these ranges. It is very remarkable that there should 
have been such heavy rain 12 miles back and none at all here. 
Rough feed for horses. Distance travelled about 27 miles. 
I lieso ranges run east and west, and are the highest we have 
seen. Tim marsh appears to follow along the south side of the 
range. 

2t >th (Tuesday). —Ascended the Frere Ranges and got a fine 
new to the north and east. Fine high hills and ranges to the 
north ; a salt marsh and low ranges to the east and south-east. 
Continued on north-east for 1 miles, and then NJT.w. for 3 miles, 
passing plenty of water in clayholcs and claypans in bed of 
marsh; we camped at a fine pool in a large brook that runs into 
the marsh, which I called Kennedy Creek (after my companion 
James Kennedy). The prospect ahead is very cheering, and I 
hope to find plenty of water and feed for the next 100 miles. 

(11 ahueday ).—Fo 11 o wed up the Kennedy Creek, hearing 
n.n.e. and north for about 7 miles, {sussing a number of shallow 
jKxiis, when wo came to some splendid springs, which I named 
the W Uidich Sprinra (after my old and well-tried companion 
Tommy \\ indicii, who has now been on three explorin'* expe- 
ditions with me) They are the best springs I have’ ever seen; 
Hags in the bed of the river and pools 12 feet deep and 20 
chains long; a splendid place for water. We therefore 
camped, and found unother place equally good a quarter of a 
mile west of camp in another branch. This is n most magni¬ 
ficent place for water and feed, unlimited supply and permnnl-ut. 
A fine rung© of hills bore north-west from the sprue's, which I' 
named Carnarvon Range; they looked very remarkable, but 
were covered with spinifex almost to their very summit. We 
shot five ducks and got three opo^ums this afternoon, as 
well os did some shoeing. There is an immense clump of white- 
gums at head of spring. 

28fA (Thursday).— Steering s. 30° E. for 11 miles we cam© 
to a rough hill, which I ascended and camped on north side of 
it* at a Jittio water in a gully. The view was very extensive 
and noUvery promising. Spinifex in every direction. A bold 
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Victoria Plains). The Carnarvon ranges looked very remark¬ 
able. To the east and north-east, spinifex and low ranges for 
15 miles, when the view wob intercepted by spinifex rises. Alto¬ 
gether very unpromising. 

29 th {Friday ).—Steered E.X.F.. for 7 miles, when we came to 
gome tine water in a gully, which (owing to my being ahead 
with Windieh, and my brother not seeing u note I left telling 
him to camp there while I went on to get a view ahead) no did 
not camp at. Passing this at 10 miles we reached a low 
spinifex nill capped with rock, from which a remarkable hill 
was visible, which 1 named Mount Davis (after my friend Mr. 
J. S. Davis). Mount Salvado was also visible. Spinifex in 
every direction and the country very miserable and unpromis¬ 
ing." I went ahead with Windieh; steering about N. 15° E. 
for about 8 miles over spinifex sand hills, we found a spring in 
a small flat which I named Pierre Spring (after my companion 
Tommy Pierre); it was surrounded by the most miserable 
spinifex country, and is quite a diamond in the desert. We 
cleared it out and got sufficient water for our horses. To the 
north, south, and oust, nothing but spinifex sand hills in sight 

30 th {Saturday ).—Steering E.X.E. over spinifex red sand 
hills for 9 miles we came to a valley and followed down a 
gully running n.n.e. for 2 miles, when it lost itself on the flat, 
which wits wooded and grassy. About a mile further on we 
found a clay-pan with water, and camped with very good feed. 
The country is very dry, and I should think there has not been 
any rain for several months. The appearance of the country 
ahead is better than it looked yesterday. I went uhead with 
Windieh to-day, and found the water. 

June 1st (Monday ).—In collecting the horses we came on an 
old native camp, and found the skull of a native at it, much 
charred, evidently the remains of one they had eaten. Con¬ 
tinued on about north-east along a grassy flat, and at 5 miles 
passed some clay-pans of water, after which wo entered spinifex, 
which continued for 15 miles, when we got to a range, rockv, 
but covered with spinifex. Myself and Windieh were m 
advance, and after reaching the range we followed down a 
flat about north for G miles, when it joined another huger 
watercourse, both trending HJt.w. and north-west We 
followed down this river, for about 7 miles, in hopes of 
finding water, without success. Night was fast approaching, 
and 1 struck north for 4 miles to a range, on reaching which 
the prospect was very poor; it proved to be a succession of 
spinifex sand hills, and nothing but spinifex hills were*in view 
to the north-east and east It was just sundown when we 
reached the range; we then turned east for 2 miles, and souths 
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following along nil the gullies we cnme across, bat could find 
no water. It was full moon, so tlmt wo coaid see clearlv; wo 
turned more to the westward and struck onr outward track, and 
following back along them we met the party encamped at tho 
junction of the two branches mentioned before. We kept 
watch over tho horses to keep them from straying. Mine and 
A\ indich’s horses were nearly knocked up, and Windich him¬ 
self was very ill all night. 

2nd {Tuesday ).—Early this morning went with Pierre to 
look for water, while my brother and Windich went on tho 
sumo errand. Wo followed tip the brook about south for 7 
miles, when wo left it nnd followed another branch about s.s.t, 
ascending which, Pierre drew my attention to swarms of birds, 
paroquets, &e,, about lialf-a-milo ahead. We hastened on, 
nnd to our delight found one of the best springs in tho colony. 
It ran down the gully for 20 chains, and is us clear and fresh 
as possible, while the supply is unlimited. Overjoyed at our 
good fortune, we hastened back, and finding that my brother 
and W indich had not returned, packed up and shifted over to 
the springs, leaving a note telling them the good news. After 
reaching the springs we were soon joined by them: they had 
•only found sufficient water to give their own horses a drink: 
they were rejoiced, also, to find it such a nice sjot. 

Named the springs tho Weld Springs, after His Excellency 
Governor Weld, who has always taken such great interest in 
exploration, and without whose influence ana assistance this 
Expedition would not have been organized. There is splendid 
feed all round. I intend giving the horses a week’s rest here, 
as they are much in want of it, and are getting very poor and 
tired. 

8fA (Monday ).—Started with Tommy Pierre to explore the 
country E.N.E. for water, leaving instructions for my brother 
to follow after us to-morrow with the party. We'travelled 
generally E.X.E. for 20 miles over spinifex undulating sand hills, 
without seeing any wnter. We turned east for 10 miles to a 
range, which wo found to bo covered with spinifex; and every¬ 
where nothing else was to be seen; no feed at all, and destitute 
of wnter; a few small gullies ran out of the low range, but all 
wore dry. Another range about 24 miles distant was the 
-extent of our view, to which we bore. At 20 miles, over red 
sandy hills covered with spinifex and of the most miserable 
nature, we came to a nnrrow samphire flat, following which 
south for 2 miles, we camped without wnter and scarcely any 
feed; our horses being knocked np, having come over 50 miles 
over heavy ground The whole of the country passed over to¬ 
day is covered with spinifex, and'is a barren, worthless desert. 
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Qlh (Tui-day ).—At daybreak, continued east about 4 milt's to 
the range seen yesterday, which wo found to bo a low stony 
rise, covered with spinifex. The view was extensive and very 
gloomy. Far to the north and east spinifex country, level, and 
no appearance of hills or watercourses. To the south were a few 
very low ranges, covered also with spinifex; in fact, nothing 
but spinifex in sight, and no chance ot water. Therefore I was 
obliged to turn bock, as onr horses were done up; travelling 
south for 5 miles, we then turned w.n.w. until we caught our 
outward tracks, and following hack we met the party at 3 
o’clock, coming on, about 20 miles from the Weld Springs. 
Our horses were completely dono up, nnd we had not had any 
water for 31 hours. We all turned back, retreating towards 
the spring, and continued on till 10 o’clock, when we camped 
in the spinifex and tied up the horses. 

10/A ( Wednesday). —Wo travelled on to the spring, which 
was only about 3 miles from where we slept last night, and 
camped.’ I intend staying here for some time, until I find 
water ahead or we get some rain. We arc very fortunate in 
having such a good dep&t, as the feed is very good. We found 
that about a dozen natives had been to the spring while we 
were away. They had collected some of the emu feathers, 
which were lying all nbout. Natives appear to be very 
numerous, and I have no doubt but there are springs in the 
spinifex or valleys close to it. " 

13/A (Saturday). — About 1 o’clock I’ierre saw a flock of 
emus coming to water, and went otf to get a shot. Kennedy 
followed with the rifle. I climbed up on u small tree to watch 
them. I was surprised to hear natives’ voices, and looking to* 
wards the hill I saw from forty to sixty natives running towards 
the camp, all plumed up and armed with spears and shields. 
I told Sweeney to bring out the revolvers; descended from 
the tree nnd got my "tin and cooeyed to Pierre and Kennedy, 
who came running. By this time they were within 60 yards, 
and halted. One advanced to meet me nnd stood 20 yard* 
off; I made friendly signs and he did not npjtenr very hostile, 
but all at once one from behind came rushing forward (probably 
u chief) nnd made many feints to throw spears, and went 
through ninny manoeuvres, nnd gave a signal, when the whole 
number mado a rush townrds us with their spears shipped, and 
yelling and shouting. When within 30 yards I gave the word 
to fire: we all fired ns one man, and only one report was heard. 
I think one or two got a few shots, but they all ran away up the 
hill and there stood, talking and haranguing and appearing 
very angry. We re-loadcd our gnns and got everything ready 
for u second attack, which I was sure they would make. " e 
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were not long left in suspense. They all descended from the 
hill and came on slowly towards ns. When they were about 
150 yards from us 1 tirod my rille ami we saw ono of them (all, 
but no got up again and was assisted off. On examining the 
spot wo found tho ball had cut in two the two sp ars he was 
carrying; ho also dropped his wommera, which was covered 
with blood, and wo could follow the blood drops for a long way 
over tho stones. I am afraid he has got a severe wound. My 
brother and Windich being awav we were shorthanded. They 
seem determined to take our lives, and therefore I sluill not 
hesitate to fire on them should they attack us again. I do this 
and write this in ull humility, and consider it a necessity, as 
tho only way of saving our lives. I write this at 4 p.m., just 
after the occurrence, so that should anything happen to us my 
brother will know how and when it occurred. 5 p.m.—T ho 
natives nppear to have made off. We intend sleeping in the 
thicket close to camp, and keeping a strict watch, so that wo 
will be ready for them should they return to tho attack this 
evening. At 7.30 my brother and Windich returned, and were 
surprised to hear of our adventure. They had been over 50 
miles from camp E.S.E., nnd had passed over some good feeding 
country, but had not found a drop of water; they and their 
horses had been over 30 hours without water. 

14/A {Sundtiy). —Tho natives did not return to the attack 
last night In looking round camp we found tho traces of blood. 
See., where one of the nutives had been lying down. This must 
have been tho foremost man, who was in the act of throwing 
his spear, anil who urged the others on. Two therefore, at 
least, were wounded, and will havo cause to remember the time 
they made their murderous attack upon us. Wo worked all 
day putting up a stone hut, 10 by 9 feet, and 7 feet high, 
thatched with boughs. We finished it, nnd it will make os 
safe at night; it is a very fair hut, and will be a great source 
of defence. Hope to have rain, as without it we cannot pro- 

t ’**!'< ] 

16/A (Tuesday ).—Left tho Weld Springs with Windich and u 
puckhorse carrying 14 gallons of water. Steered south-east for 
12 miles over spinifux, after which we got into a grassy ravine, 
which we followed along 3 miles, passing some fino clay-holes 
which would hold plenty of water if it rained. We then turned 
Eji.E. for 12 miles over miserable spinifex country, when we 
struck tlie tracks of my brother and Windich on tli*-ir return. 
June 13th. We followed along them south-east for 4 mile-, 
and then south-east to a bluff range about 18 miles, which we 
reached at sundown. Spinifex generally, a few grassy patch** 
intervening, on which were numbers of kangaroos; we camped 
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claw to the bluff anil gave the horses one gallon of water each 
out of the cans. 

l~lh ( Wednesday ).—The horses ilid not ramble far, and we got 
off early and followed along and through the runges in a general 
e_s.e. course for about IS miles—|»assod some splendid clay- 
pons quite dry. The flats around the ranges are very grassy 
and look promising eastwards, but we cannot And anv water. 
Kangaroos and birds are numerous, too. Being about 70 miles 
from camp we cannot go any further or our horses will not 
carry us bock. We turned, therefore, keeping to the south of 
our outward truck, nnd at about 11 miles louud some water in 
some clay-boles, and camped at about 3 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. Inhere is sufficient water to last the party about a week, 
but not more. 

lStt ( Thursday ).—Rained lightly last night, and we had a 
nice shower this morning. We did not get very wet, ns we had 
our waterproofs. Fearing that the rain would obliterate the 
trucks nnd the party would be unuble to follow them, 1 decided 
to return towards Weld Springs, and therefore followed along. 
ouroutwanl track, finding, to oar sorrow, that there had been 
no rain west of our, last night’s camp. Wo pushed along and 
got within 18 miles of Weld Springs ana camped without 
water, having left the cans behind, thinking we would find 
plenty of rnin water. 

19m ( Friday). —We had to go about two miles for our horses 
this morning; after which, w e made all haste towards Weld 
Springs, us 1 knew the party would be coming on along our 
tracks to-day. When we were within 0 miles of the spring we 
met the party, and as we were obliged to take our horses to 
water, I decided that all should return and make a fresh start 
to-morrow. The natives hud not returned to the attack during 
our absence, so I conclude they do not intend to interfere with 
ns further. On our way to-day we passed some fine rock-holes, 
but all were quite dry.* 

2 0th (Saturday). —Started at 9.30 A.M., und marched south¬ 
east towards the water found on the 17th, for 24 miles; thence 
E.S.E. for 8 miles, and camped without water on a small patch 
of feed. The last 10 miles over clear spinifex country of the 
most wretched description. The country all the way, in feet, is 
most miserable und intolerable. 

21sf (Sunday). —Got an early start, and continued on E.S.E. 
At about 3 miles found a spring on a small ]<atch of feed in the 
spinifex and camped, but found, after digging it out, that 
scarcely any water came in. I have no doubt but that it will 
fill up a good deal in the night, but our liorees being thirsty 1 
re-saddled and pushed on to the water about 16 miles ahead, 
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which we reached at *1 r.M. There is uot mure than a week’s 
supply here, therefore I intend going ahead witli Pierre to¬ 
morrow in search of more. Tho country ahead seems promising, 
but there is n great deal of spinifex nearly everywhere. From 
Weld Springs to our present camp is all spinifex, with the 
exception of a few flats along short gullies. 

22nd {Monday ).—Left camp, in company with Tommy Pierre, 
with a jiaek-horse carrying 15 gallons of water. Steered south¬ 
east for 4 miles, then east for about 8 miles over tine grassy 
country, then gouth-east towards a high range, about 25 miles 
distant. After going about 3 miles struck a Mut trending 8.K.K., 
which we followed down about 4 miles, passiug two small clay- 
holes with water in them; ufter this we struck south-east for 
4 miles ami came to a large brook trending south-east, which 
we followed along until it lost itself on the plain about 0 miles. 
Fine grassy country all the way, and game abundant. There 
were a few gallons of water here and there in the brook, but 
none large enough to camp at. 1 then turned east, and at about 
7 miles reached the high hill seen this moming, w kich I named 
Mount Moore (after 3Ir. \V. 1). Moore, of Fremantle), useending 
which we had a fine and extensive view to the south-west, 
south, and south-east. Fine grassy country all round and very 
little spinifex. To the south, about 9 miles, we saw a lake, anil 
further off a remarkable red-faced range, w hich I mined Tim- 
porley Range (after my friend, 31 r. W. H. Timperley). A re¬ 
markable peak, with a reddish tori, boro 8.B.E., which I named 
Mount Hosken (after Mr. 31. Hoaken, of Geraldton). I made 
south towards the lake, and at 1J mile came on to a gully in 
the grassy plain, in which we found abundance of water, "suf¬ 
ficient W> last for months. We therefore camped for the night, 
with beautiful fied for the horses. I was very thankful to 
find so much water anil such fine grassy country, as, if we had 
not found unv this trip, we would have been obliged to retreat 
towards Weld Springs, the water w here 1 left the party being 
only sufficient to last a few days. Tho country passed over 
to-day was very grassy and very little spinifex, and it looks 
promising ahead. Distance from camp about 35 miles. 

23rd {Tuesday ).—Steering south for ubout 8 miles, we reached 
the lake, which 1 named Lake Augusta. The water is salt and 
about 5 miles in circumference; it appeared deep, and swarmed 
with ducks aud swans; grassy country in the flat, red sand hills 
along the shore. Pierre shot two ducks, after which we pushed 
on north-east for about 12 miles to a low rocky bluff, which we 
ascended and got a view of the country ahead; rough broken 
ranges to the east aud south. We continued on east for G miles, 
when, on approaching a rocky faco of u range, we snw gome 
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natives on top of it watching ns. Approaching nearer we heard 
them haranguing anil shouting, and soon after we came within 
30 vurdsofone who was stooning down looking intently and 
amaringly at ua. I made fricndl J signs, hut he run off shouting, 
and apparently much afraid. Ho and several others ran m, 
and joined those on the cliff summit, and thev all made off 
We turned, and steered BJEE. for G miles and then east for 
about 14 miles, the last few miles being miserable spimfex 
country; we camped. P°° r feed amongst some spmifex 

ranges" A good deal of grassy country the first part of the da\ , 
kangaroos very numerous, and emus also. Evidences ot tl <- 

natives being numerous. . _ 

24/7* ( Wedne»lau ).—Ascended a red-topped peak close to our 
bivouac and got a view ahead. A salt lake was visible a few 
miles to the east, towards which we proceeded. 1 nsmng along 
samphire fiats and over red sandhills, we got within a mile ot 
the lake. The count ry close to it not looking promising, 1 deter¬ 
mined to turn our faces westward towards the party. Meering 
a little south of west for 3 miles, wo struck a large brook trending 
north-cast into the lake, and following it up a mile found a hue 
pool of fresh water with splendid feed. This is very fortunate, 
as it is a fine place to bring the party to. Elated with our 
success we continued on westerly, passing some fine rock wuter- 
holes, half full of water, and at 20 miles from tho pool we found 
a springy hole, with plenty of water in it, within a few hundred 
yards of'our outward track. We had missed it going out; it is 
In the centre of a very tine grassy plain. Kanguroos and emus 
numerous, and natives too. Giving the horses water we pttW»ea 
on for 12 miles and camped on some fine grassy flats. Every 
appearance of rain. . * ... » 

05 lh ( Thursday ).—Having finished all our rations last nign>. i 
shot two kanguroos while out for the horses, and brought the 
hind-quarters with us. Continuing westerly for about 10 miles 
we reached the water, our bivouac on the 22 nd. I awaited the 
arrival of the party, which should reach here this morning. At 
two o’clock heard gun-shots and saw my brother and W imlu» 
walking towards us. Found tliut they had missed our tracks 
and were camped about umile higher up the gully nt some small 
pla y-holes ; we got our horses aud accompanied them bac - 
Rained thia evening more than we have had before. Everything 
had gone on well during my absence. . 

2(M (Friday). —Did not travel to-day, ns there was good let 
and water at this ramp. My brother, Windich.nnd Pierre rotlo 
over to Lake Augusta to get some shooting, and returned iui 
afternoon with a swau and two ducks. On their way out tnj 
saw a native and gave him chase. He climbed up a small t > 
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anil although Windich cxpondcd all his knowledge of the lan- 
guagca of Australia to got him to talk, he would not open his 
lips, but remained silent; they therefore left him to got down 
from the tree at his leisure. 

27th (Saturday ).—Erected a cairn of stones on south-east point 
of Mount Moore, after which continued on and reached the 
spring found by me on the 24th, distance 15 miles; the Inst 
li miles poor spinifex country. Fine and grassy round spring. 

21//A (Monday ).—Reached the pool found by me on the 24th; 
distance 17 miles. Splendid feed round camp. About 2 miles 
west of camp I ascended a remarkable hill and took round of 
bearings, miming it Mount Bates (after tho Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society). 

30th (Tuesday ).—Loft camp £ in company with Tommy 
Windich (taking ono pack-horse) to tind water ahead, eastward. 
Steered E.X.E. over salt marshes and spinifex sand hills, and at 
about 11 miles found water in some clay-pans, and left a note 
telling my brother to camp here to-morrow night. Continued 
on and found several more fine water-pans and fine grassy 
patches. Ascended a range to get a view ahead. In every 
direction spinifex, more especially to tho north; to the cast some 
low ranges were visible, about 20 miles distant, towards which 
we proceeded. On our way we surprised an emu on its nest and 
found several eggs; wo buried four, with u note stuck over them, 
for the party to get when they came along, anil took three with 
us. Soon after this the horse Windich was riding (Mission) 
gave in, and we had great difficulty in getting him along. I 
was very surprised at this, for I considered him the best horse 
wo had. We reached the range and found water in some of tho 
gorges, but no feed; spinifex everywhere. We continued on 
till dark, passing some natives’ fire, which we did not approach, 
when we camped w ith scarcely any feed. I hope to have better 
luck to-morrow. We have found plenty of water, but no feed: 
this is better llian having no water aud plenty of feed. We hod 
one wurrung, four chockalocks, and three enm eggs, besides bread 
and bacon, tor tea to-night, so wo fared sumptuously. 

July 1st (Wednesday ).—Got off early and continued easterly 
to a low stony range, 3 miles off, over spinifex sandy country. 
Found a rock water-hole, and gave our horses a drink. Con¬ 
tinuing about cast to other rangi s, which we followed along and 
through, and from rango to range, spinifex intervening every¬ 
where and no feed, a few little drops of water in the gullies, but 
not sufficient for tho party to camp at. When we had traveller! 
about 15 miles wo turned north for 3 miles, and again oast 
through and over some ranges. No feed, aud scarcely any wuter. 
Saw a range about 25 miles further east; spinifex all tho wuy 
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to it. Mission being again knocked np, although carrying only 
a few pounds we camped about three o'clock at u small hole of 
water in a gully, large enough, however, to serve the purty one 
night—the first seen to-day that would do that. The last forty 
mues is the moat wretched country I have ever seen—not a bit 
of grass and no water, except after rain; spinifex everywhere. 
IVe are very fortunate to have a little niin-water,or we could not 
get ahead. 

2nd (Tit urtday). —Steered towards the range seen yesterday a 
little south of east, nud after going 12 miles my horse com¬ 
pletely gave in, Missi on doing the same also. I had hard work 
to get ttiem along, and at last they would not walk. I guve 
them a rest and then drove them both before me, following 
Windich till we reached the range. Found a little water in a 
gully, but no feed. Spinifex all the way to-day; most wretched 
country. We ascended the range, and the country ahead looks 
first-rate; high ranges to the north-east, and apparently not 
so much spinifex. We continued north-east, and after going 
4 miles camped on n patch of fi.*ed, the first seen for the last 
(JO miles. 1 was very tired, having walked nearly 20 miles, and 
having to drive two "knocked-up horses. I have good hopes of 
getting both feed and water to-morrow, for, if we do not, we will 
be in a very awkwnrd position. 

3rd (Friday). —Soon after starting found a little water in a 
gully and gave our horses a drink. Ascended a spur of the 
range and hud a good view ahead, and was very pleased with 
the prospect. Steering north-east towards a large range, about 
15 miles off, we found a great deal of spinifex, although the 
country generally was thickly wooded. I rode Mission, who 
went along pretty well for about 12 miles, when Williams gave 
in again, and Mission soon did the same. For the next (5 miles 
to the range we had aw ful work, hut managed, what w ith leading, 
driving, &c., to get to the range; spinifex all the way to it and 
up on top of it I was very nearly knocked up myself, hut 
ascended the rouge and had a very extensive view, l'ar to the 
north and east the horizon was os level and uniform as that of 
the sea, apparently spinifex everywhere; no hills or ranges 
could be seen for a distance of quite 30 miles. Tho prospect 
was very cheerless and disheartening. Windich went on the 
only horse that was not knocked up to find water for our horses. 
I followed after his tracks, lending tho two poor done-up horse*. 
With difficulty I could get them to walk; over and through 
the rough range I managed to pull them along and tound 
sufficient water to give them a goes! drink, and caini»cd on # 
small patch of rough grass in one of the gorges. Spinifex every¬ 
where : it is a most fearful country. We cannot proceed further 
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in this direction, nnd must return nnd meet the juirty, which I 
hope to do to-morrow night Wc enn only crawl along, having 
to walk and lead the horses, or at least drag them. lire party 
have been following us and only getting a little water from 

f ollies, and there is very little to fall back on for over 50 miles, 
will leave what I intend doing until I meet them. 

Ath (Saturday ).—We travelled back towards the party, keep¬ 
ing a little to the west of our outwnrd track; and after going 5 
miles found Borne water in clay-holes, sufficient to last the party 
about one night. Two of our horses being knocked up, I made 
up my mind to let the party meet us here, although I scarcely 
know what to do when they arrive. To go forward looks 
very unpromising, and to retreat we have quite 70 miles with 
scarcely any wuter and no feed at all. The prosjsjct is very 
cheerless, and it all depends on the state of the horses when 
they reach here what 1 shall do. It is very discouraging to 
have to retreat, as Mr. Gossc's furthest point west is only 200 
miles from us. Wo finished all our rations this morning, and 
wo have been hunting for game ever since 12 o’clock, nnd 
managed to get a wurrung and an opossum, the only living 
creatures seen, and which Windieh was fortunate to capture. 

5<A {Sunday ).—Early this morning Windieh and I went in 
search of more water. Having nothing to eat, it did not take ns 
long to have a little drink of water for our breakfast. Went a 
few miles to the north-west, and looked all round, but only found 
a small rock water-hole. Windieh got an opossum out of a tree. 
We returned at about 12 o’clock and ate the opossum. At 
about 1 o’clock we suddled up nnd made back towards the party, 
which I thought should have arrived by this time. When 
about 2 miles we met them coming on; they had been obliged 
to leave two horses on the way, knocked up, one named Kamo 
about 24 miles away, and Little Padbury about 8 miles back; 
all the others were in pretty good trim, although very hungry 
and tired. We returned to the little water, and they soon 
finished it I was glad to meet the party again, although we 
were in n bad position. Intend returning to-morrow to the 
range loft by the party this morning, where there is enough 
water for haff-a-day, aud search that rango more thoroughly. 
The horses will have a good night's feed, and I have every con¬ 
fidence that, if the worst comes, wc will be able to retreat to a 
place of safety. Found my brother in good spirits, and soon 
felt quite happy and viewed the future hopefully. I was sorry 
to lose the horses, but we cannot expect to get on through such 
a country without some giving in. The country is so dry, and 
such u dry season, otherwise we could go ahead easily. A good 
shower of rain is what is required. 
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6/A (Monday )•—lie treated to the water left by the party 
in the range, 14 miles south-west At 1 mile we gave the 
horses as much water ns they required from' some rock-holes. 
After reaching the water and having dinner, Fierro and myself, 
and my brother and Windich started off on foot to examine 
the range for water, but could find only a few gallons. 1 think 
there will be sufficient water to last us here to-morrow, and we 
will give tho country a good searching. If wo fail wo will 
have to retreat westwards at least 70 miles. 

7/A ( Tuesday ).—Early this morning Pierre and I, and my 
brother and Windich started off in search of water, as there was 
scarcely any left at camp; and uuless wo are fortunate enough 
to find some, retreat is inevitable. Pierre and myself searched 
the range we were camped in, while Windich and my brother 
went further south towards another range. We searched nil 
round and over tho rough ranges without success, and reached 
camp at 1 o’clock. To our relief and joy learnt that my brother 
and Windich had found water ulxmt f> miles 6.S.E., sufficient 
to last two or three weeks. This was good news; and after 
dinner we packed up and went over to the water. The feed 
was not very good, but 1 am very thankful to have found it, as 
a retreat of 70 miles over most wretched country was anything 
but cheering. 

<j(h (Thvnday). —Very cloudy this morning, although the 
barometer is rising. My brother and Pierre started on a flying 
trip; intend following in their trucks on Saturday. 

1UA (Saturday). —Followed on the tracks of my brother and 
Pierre, south 7 miles, to a rough broken range. Spinifex and 
rongh grass all the way. Thence wo turned south-east for 3 
miles; then north-east and east over most wretched spinifex 

! )lains for 9 miles, when we got on to a narrow grassy flat, and 
bllowing it along about 4 roues came to some waterin a clay- 
pan, sufficient for the night, and camped. With the exception 
of tliis narrow flat the country passed over to-day is most miser¬ 
able and worthless, and very dusty. Very hot day. 

12/A (Sunday). —Our horses finished all the water. We got 
off early, and steered east, following my brother’s and Pierre’s 
tracks lor 8 miles, when wc reached a low rise, and a line rock 
water-hole holding over n hundred gallons of water. While we 
were watering onr horses we heard gun shots, and soon beheld 
my brother and Pierre returning. They had good news for us, 
having found some springs about 25 miles to the eastward. 
They bad seen monv natives. 

1;>7A (Monday). —Steering straight for the water found by my 
brother, about e.s.e. for 25 miles, over most miserable spinifex 
country without a break. Just before we got to the water 
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Winaich shot an emu. We saw two natives, who made oft". 
Many fires in every direction. Fine water at this place; I 
have no doubt water is always here. I named it the Alexander 
Spring, after my brother, who discovered it. Abundance of 
water also in rocltholes. 

14/A (Tuesday ).—Rosted at Alexander Spring. 

15/A ( ]Ve<lnesdag). —Went for a walk to a flat-topped hill 
about s.s.e., 50 cliains from camp, which I have since named 
Mount Allott, and placed a cairn on it; another hill close by I 
named Mount Worsnop, after respectively the Mayor and Town 
Clerk of Adelaide. Found two natives f graves close to camp; 
they were apparently about two feet deep and covered with 
liouglis and wood; thev are the first I have ever seen in all my 
travels to the eastward in Australia, and Windich says ho has 
never come across one before, either. We also fouud about a 
dozen pieces of wood, some G feet long and 3 to 7 inches w ide, 
and carved and trimmed up. All around were stones put up 
in the forked trees. I believe it is the place where the rite of 
circumcision is performed. 

1G/A (Thursday). —Left Alexander Spring in company with 
Windich to look for water ahead. Steered east for 12 miles, 
over spinifex sand hills with some salt marsh flats intervening. 
We then turned south-east for 7 miles to some cliffs, and fol¬ 
lowed them along east about 1£ mile, when wo saw a clear patch 
a little to the north-east, on reaching wliich we found a fine rock 
water-hole holding over 100 gallons of water. We had a pannikin 
of tea, and gave our horses H hour rest Left a note for my 
brother, advising him to camp here the first night We con¬ 
tinued on a little to the south of east for about 15 miles over 
spinifex plains, when we camped on a small patch of feed, 
baw a fire about three-quarters of u mile south of our camp, and 
supposed it to be natives camped. 

17/A (Friday).—Early this morning we proceeded to where 
wo saw the fire hurt night, but could not see any natives (it must 
have been some spinifex burning). We continued about east 
for 2 miles; found a rock water-hole holding some 50 gallons, 
and had breaklast. After this, continued on a little south of 
oast for 12 miles, when we turned more to the north, searching 
every spinifex rise that had a rocky face, first north and then 
north-west and west, all over the country, hut not over anv great 
extent, os my horse (Brick) was knocks! up. About 1 o’clock 
we fouud enough to give our horses a drink and to hare some 
vcs. )\e saw some low cliffs to the north, and pro¬ 
ceedin'.; towards them we saw ahead, about s.x.tL, a remarkable 
high cliff; I therefore decided to moke for it. I had to walk 
and drive my horse before me, and before we reached the cliff 
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wo had hard work to got hiru to walk. \Y hen wo got close wo 
wero rejoiced to see cliffs aud gorges without end, and descend* 
ing the first hollow found a fine rock-holo containing at least 
250 gallons. Wo therefore camped, as it was just sundown. 
I am very sanguine of finding more water to-morrow, as our 
horses will soon finish tliis hole. There is very little feed about 
the water. 

18(A {Saturday ).—Tliis morning we began searching the 
ranges for water. First tried westerly, and searched some lino 
gullies and gorges, but without success. My horse soon gave 
in again, and I left him on a patch of feed and continued • our 
search on foot. I had not walked a quarter of a wile before I 
found about 200 gallons in a gully, and following down tho 
gully we found a fine pool in a sandy bed, enough to last a 
month. We were rejoiced at our good fortune, anil returning 
to where we left the horse, camped for the remainder of the 
•lay. There is not much feed anywhere about these cliffs and 
gullies, but as long as there is plenty of water the horses will do 
very well. To-morrow I intend going back to meet the pnrty, 
as the way we came is very crooked, and we will save them 
many miles. It is certainly a wretched country we have been 
travelling through for the lust 2 months, and, what makes it 
worse, the season is an exceptionally dry one; it is quite 
summer weather. However, we are now within 100 miles of 
51 r. Gosse's furthest west, and I hope soon to see a change for 
the better. We have been most fortunato in finding water, and 
l am sure I am very thunkful for it. 

1WA (Sunday ).—Started back to meet the party, leaving old 
Brick hobbled, aud my saddle, rag, dec., bidden in a tree. After 
travelling about 20 miles met them coming on all right. Every¬ 
thing had gone on well during my absence. They had slept 
last night at the rock-hole found by ns on the 10th, and had 
hud sufficient water for the horses lost night out of it The 
note 1 left hail been taken away bv the natives, who were very 
numerous about there. Many tracks were seen following mine 
and Windicb’s for several miles. The party had not, however, 
seen any of them. They were rejoiced to hear of the water 
ahead, and we steered for it, keeping to the west of oar return 
route to search some cliffs on our way for water. After 
travelling 9 miles we cninjKHl without water, on a grassy 
fiat close to some cliffs; most miserable spinifex country all 
day; this is the first grass seen. Walked over 20 miles to-day 
myself, 

*2WA (Monday). —Steered north-east straight for the water 
* found on the 18th for I t miles; reached it and camped. Found 
the horse (Brick) I left behind, and saddle, rug, Ac., as we left 
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them. Horses were very thirsty, but there is plenty of water 
for them. Feed is rather scarce. I named this creek and pool 
after the Honourable Arthur Blyth, Chief Secretary of South 
Australia. 

22ad (Wednesday). —Started in company with Pierre to look 
for water ahead, steered a little north of east for about 12 miles 
to the point of the cliffs, and oscendel a peak to get a view 
ahead. The line of cliff country ran north-east, and to the 
east, spinifex undulating country; nevertheless, as I wished to 
get a view of some of the hills shown on Mr. Goose's map, I 
Lore east and e.s.k. for over 30 miles, but could not find a 
drop of water all day, and we had come nearly 50 miles. 
Camped on a small patch of feed. Very undulating spinifex 
country, and no place that would hold water, even after rain, 
for more than a day or two. 

23rd {Thursday). —Decided not to go any further, although I 
much wished to get a view further to the east, but our horses 
would have enough to do to carry us back. Steered north for a 
few miles, and then north-west for 20 miles, thenco WAW. to 
camp, which we reached after dark, not having had any water for 
ourselves or hones since we left it yesterday morning. The 
weather was very warm, and our horses were done up when wo 
reached camp. On our return we got u fine view to the north¬ 
east, which looks more promising. 

24<A (Friday). —My brother and Windich started in search 
of water. 

26/A (Sunday).— Rested at camp. My brother and Windich 
returned late this evening, having been over 60 miles to the 
E.N.E., and having found only one small rock water-hole with 
water in it. Many rock-holes’ had been seen; but all dry; and 
they had met several natives. One woman and a chilli they 
had caught and talked to. She did not seem frightened, and 
ate readily the damper and sugar given her. The country 
seems even more parched than it has been, which I had thought 
scarcely possible. A range and flat-topj>cd hill were seen 
about 15 miles to the oast of their furthest point, but they 
were unable to reach it. 

28/A (Tuesday). —Left camp in company with Windich to 
look for water ahead, taking a pack-horse and 10 gallons of 
water, besides two small tins for our own use. Stoer<d north¬ 
east nearly along my brothers tracks for 20 miles, ami reached 
the water in the rock-hole seen by him, and had dinner. In 
the afternoon continued on n little south of east for about 7 
miles. Camped without water for the horses on a small patch 
of old feed. The weather is dark and cloudy, and there is 
much thunder about 
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20/A ( Wednesday). —Rained lightly during the night; my 
rag got wot Thinking we would get plenty of water nheau, 1 
left the drums and water, as the horses would not drink. >>© 
steered about east over miserable spinifex country and cut niy 
brother's return tracks. Passed a rock-hole seen by him, and 
found only a few pints of water in it, proving to ns that very little 
rain had fallen. We sighted the range and hill seen by my 
brother and reached it at sundown. I have named it the Todd 
Range, and the highest hill, which is table-topped, I have 
named Mount Charles (after Mr. C. Todd, C.M.G., l’ostmaster- 
General of South Australia). No sign of water, and appa* 
renlly very little rain has fallen hero last night. Found an old 
natives’ encampment, and two splendid rock-holes quit© dnr! if 
full they would hold 700 or 800 gallons. Was very disap¬ 
pointed at this, and it being now after dark wc camped without 
water for the horses, having travelled over 40 mile*. Before 
wo reached the range we had most miserable spinifex sand hills. 
Scarcely any feed in the range, and spinifex everywhere. 
What grass there is must be over two years old. 

30 th (Thunday ).—Very thick fog this morning. We bore 
north for 4 or 5 miles, and then south-east for about 5 miles, 
when we got'n fine view to the east, and could sec some hills, 
which are no doubt near Mr. Gossc’s furthest west. They bore 
south-east about 18 miles distant. I could not go on to them 
a< I wus afraid the party would be following ns, on the strength 
of the little rain we liud the night before last. Reluctantly, 
therefore, we turned westward, and soon after came to au old 
native encampment with a rock-hole quite dry, which would 
hold 1000 gallons if full. It must be a long while since there 
has been any rain, or it would not have been drv. We con¬ 
tinued on, searching up and down and through the Todd 
Ranges, finding enough for our horses from the ruin. Late in 
the afternoon we found another camping place with 4 rock- 
hole* quite empty, which if full would hold 3000 or 4000 
gallons at least. This was very disheartening, and wc felt it 
very much. It appeared to us that there was no wnter in this 
country at this season, and we felt it was useless looking for it. 
We now decided to make hack towards the party, and not 
being certain that my brother would not follow, on the strength 
of the rain, determined to bear south-west until we struck our 
outward tracks. After going 6 miles camped without water, 
and nothing but some old coarse scrub for the horses. One 
gotxl shower of rain would enable us to move over this country 
easily ; but in this season, without rain, it is quite impossible to 
move a numl>er of horses. 

31*/ (Friday). —Steering about south-east towards our out- 
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tfard tnicks, came across a native with his wife and two 
children, the youngest about two years old. As soon as they 
saw us the man, who had a hand lull of spears, began talking 
at us and then run off (the oldest child following him), leaving 
his wife and the youngest child to take care of themselves. 
The child was carried on its mother's back, and hung on 
without any assistance. Thus encumbered, the woman could 
not get away. She evidently preferred facing any danger to 
jiarting with her child. Windieli spoke to her, and she talked 
away quietly, and did not seem very afraid. We could not 
understand anything she said, and allowed her to follow her 
husband, who certainly did not come up to our standard of 
gallantry. Wo continued on until we reached our outward 
tracks, anil I was much relieved to find that the party hud not 
gone on. Wc found a little water in n small rock-hole, and 
rested two hours, as our pack-horse (Little Brown) was knocked 
up. \\ e continued on auout 5 miles, and camped on a patch 
of feed in a range, without water. Little Brown was so 
knocked up that we had great difficulty in getting him to 
walk. 

August 1st (Saturday ).—Steering westerly for about 8 miles, 
reached our bivoiuic of the 28th, and gave our horses the water 
from the drums. Continued on, making straight for camp; 
stayed two hours to give the horses a rest, and when within 15 
miles of camp found a rock-hole with ubout 100 gallons of 
water in it. Little Brown completely gave in, and w'e were 
obliged to leave him. Pushed on and reached the party a 
little after dark, and found all well, having heen absent five 
days, in which time we had travelled about 200 miles. 

2nd (Sunday).—My brother and Pierre went on a flying 
trip to the south-east in search of water. Kennedy and myself 
went and brought Little Brown and puck-saddle, &c, to camp. 
\\ indick shot un emu; saw' about 20. 

I now began to be much troubled about our position, 
although I dill not communicate my fears to anv out my 
brother. We felt confident wc could return if the worst came, 
although we were over 1000 miles from tho settled districts of 
" estem Australia. The water at our camp was last drying 
up, arid would not Inst more than a fortnight. The next Water 
was (JO miles back, and there seemed no probability of getting 
eastward. I knew I was now in the very country that had 
driven Mr. Gosse back (I have since found that it did the same 
for Mr. Giles). No time was to be lost. I was determined to 
make the best use of the time that the water would last, and to 
keep on searching. Even now, months after tho time, sitting 
down writing this journal, I cannot but recall my feelings of 
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anxiety at this camp. Just when the goal of my ambition and 
mv hojs*# for yearn past was almost within my reach, it 
appeared that I might not even now be able to grasp it. The 
thought of having to return, however, brought every feeling of 
energy and determination to my rescue, und I felt Hint with 
God s help I would even now succeed. I gnve instructions to 
allowance the party, to make our stores last at least 4 months, 
and made every preparation for an almost desperate struggle. 

ith (Tuesday). —A light shower of rain this morning. Rested 
at camp. My brother and Pierre returned this evening, having 
found a few small rock water-holes, but not sufficient to shift 
on; they had been about 50 miles E.S.E., and had passed over 
most miserable spinifex country the whole way. They had not 
had anv rain, not even the light shower we had this morning. 
They (md seen four natives but did not get near enough to 
talk to them. I intend going with Windieh ahead to-morrow, 
in the hope that min may have fallen last night to the E.X.E. 
The weatner, which had looked threatening all day, cleared off 
this evening. 

5/A (14 ’ednesday). —Thinking that min might have fallen to the 
north-east, I left camp with Windieh to ascertain, instructing 
my brother *to follow on the 7th, and before leaving to bury 
some flour and everything that could be dispensed with, and to 
carry nil the drums full of water. He has since informed me 
that he buried on left bank of brook, 7 yards north of a small 
tree with a tin plate nailed on it, on which is written: “ DIG 
7 yds. N.," two pack-baps, containing 135 lbs. flour, six leather 
water bottles, two tomahawks, one pick, one water canteen, one 
broken telescope, three emu eggs, some girths nnd strops, one 
shoeing hammer, 1 lb. candles (and one lantern hanging on a 
tree). A bottle was also buried, with a letter in it, giving the 
latitude and longitude of the camp, and a brief outline of our 
former and fnture intended movements. We reached the rock- 
holes about north-east 20 miles, and were delighted to see them 
full, besides plenty on the rocks. This wus very euoouraging, 
ami after resting two hours we pushed on E.N.E., to a range 
visited by my bruther on his last flying trip, and which I 
named the linker Range, and the highest point Mount Samuel 
(after Sir Samuel lJaker, the Great African Explorer), and 
could see that some rain had fallen, although much more in 
some places than in others. Travelled till after dark through 
and over spinifex plains, wooded with acacia and mulga scrub, 
and camped without water and only a little scrub for the 
horses, having travelled nearly 40 miles. 

C/A (Thurnlay). —Our horses strayed during the night. 
After we had found them we proceeded*to the Baker Range and 
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found water in a gully on some rooks, and also tho rock-holes 
seen by my brother and Windich on their former trip had a 
good deal in them. I was greatly delighted at this; there 
must have lieen a good shower or two here. Before reaching 
the water Windich shot a turkey, which we roasted and ate for 
breakfast, not having had any tea last night. Wo rested here 
about two hours. Continuing on e.n’.e. for about lti miles, 
came to the four large rock-holes seen by Windich and myself 
on our former trip. They were quite dry, but, as we suspected, 
there was a good deal of water in a rocky gully close by. 
About 2 miles before we reached here we passed a rock-hole 
lull of water, about GO gallons. I left a note telling my 
brother to camp here on Sunday night, and to follow on our 
trucks on Monday. We continued on about 5 miles, and 
camped not far from Mount Charles, without water for the 
horses; they were not thirsty. So far we have been most 
fortunate, idthough there is very little to fall back on should 
wo be unable to proceed; in fact, as soon os the surface water 
dries up it will be impossible. We are, however, three days in 
advance of the party, ond if we can get enough for our two 
riding horses we will be able to stop them before there is any 
great danger, although we may lose some of-tlie horses, 

ith (Friday)* —Steered s.s.K. for about 4 miles to two large 
rock-holes seen by W itulich and myself on our former trip, but 
found them quite dry, as before. Continued on soutn-east 
towards the hills seen by us formerly, and after travelling 
about 10 miles got a fine view of tho country, which looked 
splendid. High hills and ranges as far as could be seen to the 
south and cast, and wo thought all our troubles were over. W r e 
pushed on about k.s.e. to a high hill about 10 miles off, over 
red sand hills covered with spinifex. Country of the most 
miserable description. We reached the hill, which I numed 
Mount Harvest (after Colonel Harvest, the Acting Governor of 
" e*tem Australia at the time of our departure), and ascended it, 
when more ranges and hills were seen,—in fuct, the whole 
country was one imissoi hills and ranges to the south, south-east, 
and east. A\ e followed down gullies nnd over hills, passing 
two rock-holes dry, until after dark, but could not find nnv water. 
The country is most beautifully gmssod, nnd is a great relief after 
travelling over so many hundreds of miles of spiuifex; but the 
("•ason is so dry, nnd idl the gullies are dry. We catnped for 
the night without water for ourselves or horses. I have since 
learnt that these ranges were seen by Mr. Giles, and were 
named the Warbnrton linages. 

WA (Saturday). —Early this morning Windich and I went on 
foot to search the hills and gullies close around, as our horses 
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worn knocked np for want of water. Wo returned unsuccessful 
about 8 o clock. Close to where wc found our horses wc found 
a. tree with the bark cut off one side of it with nn axe which 
was sharp. Wo were sure it was done by a white man, ns the 
axe, even if possessed hy a native (which is very improbable), 
would be blunt. \\ e aro now in the country traversed by Mr. 
<o)Hse, although I am unable to recognize any of the features 
of the country, not having his map with me, und not knowing 
the latitude. Should wo find water, and the party reach here, 
no dou, >t ^ little difficulty in distinguishing the 
hills. The country certainly does not nuswer the description 
given of Ins furthest westward. However I will leave our 
position geographically for the present, and treat of what is of 
much more importance to us, viz., the finding of water. We 
saddled our horses and continued our search about south-east, 
over hills and along valleys; the distance or direction I am 

• ® | 0 f/'f.'. “ ur r 2 l . on * >s scarcely moving, and ourselves 
parched with thirst. The sun was very hot. At about noon 

wa- f m>';? T Vi" i n “ gU,,y b y a hole, but it 

was ijuite salt. Our homy would not drink it, so it con bo 

^ h "T lt W iT' C Wo dnuik about a plot of it, and 
i t r * r^ th ° timo he ever had to drink 
1 w 1 n f hed ln »*, which refreshed me a little. 

crawIedT , 2 1° mn ? h further tti ‘ f 'out water, hut we 

hX £ “} ns .‘t bo, ‘ t n, ’. r,h “ nd shortly after found a small rack- 
Sion , rf l^ C i “> rge finite hill, with about 5 

nut half if * ,D lt- bud “ drink ourselves, 

CoLi Vroff ° n * “ T tee ?’ and tUe rt ‘ st to the 

5 7\ ,al good fortune ^turned. We had 

fuunf honS ."T W “? bch caI,ed me hack and said he had 
hur, Sr k , i r d * Ur ° eD ° u S h ther, ‘ wcre tracks of 
oldTunTSS West . ward ‘ 'Vindich took some of the 

I n them WoHl “ nv,nco ‘; ur 1 companions that we had 
i t, ; " r ful l° , :' 0d Hest 1 * ard along the trucks for half-a¬ 
ft h m h «1,7> f ° Un i ° ? th r° 81,11,11 reek-holes with water 
in t u rn which our horses drank. Still bearing to the north we 

h ° d , r0p *A n the 8 rau,to recks (our old friend the 
g J^‘!l i?,, i T *® la recd to us again, not having seen it for 
m,le8) ' “‘l*" “trying our homes, rested a 
t X Vi have something to eat, not having had any- 
thmg for forty-eight hours We bore north-west, and soon 
after found a fine rock-hole of water in granite rocks, sufficient 
to last the narty a day. Plenty of water on rocks, also, from 
recent nun hero \\ e wore rejoiced, us we now had a place to 
bnng the party to. Hut our good fortune did not end here: 
continuing on westerly or a Little north of it, we came on a 
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summer encampment of the natives, and found a native well or 
spring, which I believe is a good spring if dug out. This 
may make a good depot if wo require to stay long in this 
neighbourhood. We were overjoyed; and I need not add 1 
was very thankful for this good fortune. When everything 
looked at its worst, then all seemed to change for good. We 
comped 2 miles from the water. 

Oth (Sunday).—Took our horses back to the water, and on 
our way found a clay-pnn with a few hundred gallons of water 
in it Started back to meet the party, intending to await their 
arrival at the first range wo came to on our outward track. 
Steering a little north of west for 14 miles we camjied on west 
side of Mount Harvest, not hnving seen a drop of water on our 
way. Luckily we brought nearly half a gallon with us, so we 
will be able to manage until the party overtake us tomorrow. 
Our horses will be very thirsty, but I will give them 5 gallons 
each out of the drums. Shot a wurrung on the way, which wo 
had for dinner. Found two fine rock-holes quite empty. There 
appears to have been no rain hero, although 15 miles east there 
bus been a good deal. I hope the change of moon on the 11th 
will bring us some rain, for wo will then lie uble to travel along 
cusily. 

10<A (Monday). —Wo rested at our last nig!it’s bivouac until 
12 o’clock, when we saddled up and followed back along our out¬ 
ward tracks to meet the party, whom wo expected to meet this 
afternoon. About 3 o’clock met them coming on, all well. 
They were all rejoiced to hear of the water ahead. We gave 
our horses water out of the drums, nnd turned eastward with ’ 
them. We reached Mount Harvest by sundown, the jtarty 
having travelled 30 miles, and camped on grussy flat without 
water for the horses. 

ll</» (Tuesday). —Continued on to the water found ahead, nnd 
on our wav found some clay-holes with water, and satisfied our 
horses. When near the spring saw natives’ tracks, and shortly 
afterwords a fire with a whole kangaroo roasting in it The 
natives had made off when they saw us, leaving their gome 
cooking. Continuing on, and passing the native well, we reached 
tho granite-rocks, 2 miles from the spring, and camped. While 
having dinner wo saw the two natives about a quarter of a mile 
from us watching us; we beckoned to them, ana Windich and I 
approached them. As we neared them they began talking and 
moving off slowly; we could not get close to them, although 
they did not appear to be afraid of us. Some fine ranges aro 
visible from here south-east. We ore not in the latitude of 
Mr. Goose’s track by 15 miles, and the tracks are only about 2 
miles south of us. I cannot account for this. Tho tracks may 
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bo Mr. Giles, as I cannot tbink 31 r. Gusso could bo out in his 
latitude. 

12/A (TFeiWfoy).—Loft camp with Tommy Windich to find 
water ahead, instructing my brother to follow on tomorrow. 

i • v, i n f ° r - ° f< 7 mil<?3 over ^ nm 7 ,!llta towards somo 

high hills, but seeing what we supposed a good hill for water, 

wo turned east towards it, over miserable spinifex sand hills,and 
found some splendid granite rocks and holes, but not much 
water—enough, however, to give the horses a drink. If there 
was ra n there would be enough water hero for a month or more. 
Near theso rocks found a tree resembling the fig-tree (/Yen# 

S^eh lik h T about the Kize of a baUet, which tasted 

eooll Fine 1 11* * ht ° 8omo , tbcin a,, d they were very 

goo<L line hills and ranges to the eastward, and country very 

C hZra ^ Tr P ‘ a r B betUtifal, y P”®***- After rlstbg 
two hours we pushed on about east, and after going 5 miles over 

t0 a g r “ 0 ite range and found two fine 
rock-noles, sufficient to satisfy the horses. Continuing on wo 

whhL^at P ^ ak T. 1 fr l ranit0 ‘ hai * » hid ‘ I named Mount 
fos! Kro Z ^ ^° r the - h ° T r- Found theold horse-track 
them out to co ? m S u from eastward. I cannot make 

SX^ to be a 5? n,,,8t b « Mr. Giles’. There 

to foUow some emu-tracks which * '*“ W ® *“?, tL ° j 

"li/ 'Qz* r -»* 

r«Hy.«hic> 

and after waiting „i r * t Wntc hed ot the water for emus, 

SS Zt g Ffo ho VT saw two «»n>ng. one of which 
"uT iul Fine grass. aUhough old and dry, down tlu. 

strikinelv with wh t ' ' 7 ' lrt ‘ction. llie country contrasts 

lZ tK montfo T» e *5 travelling through for the 
1 loree months. The party whose tracks w« followed this 

2 must have missed 

would accomnlish •”* nOHr °T er ’ Ina8,n Uch us I felt sure we 
South Amtndis ■ .id J" u / lle . va,1, j reach the settled districts of 
days of ho nl ,rl ‘f “forwards proved, we hail many 

ct mt l - ,KJ 80nU ; Pnr , at,0n J* *> Still the 

«o!t7.v , h , 1 '. m P rorc f aa 'l was not altogether unknown 

and I gave out publicly to the party that we were now in safety 
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and in nil human probability in five or six weeks would reach the 
telegraph Line. I need not add how pleased we all were at 
having at last bridged over that awful desolate spinifex desert. 

llm {Friday). —About one o’clock the party arrived nil safe. 
They reported having seen three natives the day wo left, and 
had induced them to come to camp and had given them damper 
and sugar and a red handkerchief each; they did not remain 
lon^. Each had two spears, very long and thick, and made out 
of threo pieces spliced together, with large barbs on them. The 

K rty had finished all the water on their way, the horses vester- 
y having drank over 10 gallons ench. A remarkable hill 
bore 8.8.w. from spring, which I named Mount Pnlgrnve. 

15/A {Saturday). —Ix'ft camp with Windich to look for water 
ahead, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. Steered 
east along the south side of a rocky range for 10 miles, when wo 
ascended a hill to get u view ahead. About 30 miles hi cast 
tine bold ranges were visible, also broken ranges from north-east 
and round to south-east; they are no doubt the Cavanagh 
Ranges of Mr. Gosse. About 5 miles ahead we saw some 
granite rocks, to which we proceeded, and found a tremendous 
rock-hole full of water; it was in between two largo rocks, and 
completely shaded from the sun. As the country east to the 
ranges appeared to be all spinifex and red sand hills, I decided 
to remain here to-night and continue on in the morning. The 
country jmssod over to-day was along and through ranges, 
winch are no doubt the Barrow Ranges of Mr. Gosse. The fiats 
«me very grassy, but the hills are covered with spinifex. Tho 
was «•*>found here, loaded with ripe fruit. 

16/A {Sunday). —Steering about e.n.e. towards the ranges, 
we passed over very miserable spinifex plains and red sand hills 
the whole way, about 30 miles. When we reached the ranges 
wo followed up a fine wide flat, splendidly grassed, although 
old; and on it were innumerable horse-tracks, unmistakaWe 
evidence of horses being camped for months in this neighbour- 
V u r pt °? n P tho 8 “% an<1 for about 1 J mile, when 

I iVn lmtrt ‘ e “ arke,l t SCT.'j.n- My former sus¬ 
picions that Mr. Giles must have been in this neighbourhood 

were now continued. Soon after we came on a cart-track which 
rather astonished us, und soon found that it must have belonged 
to .Hr. Gosse who ajo camped dose here. A deep well-beaten 
m ' along up ihe gully, which we followed, knowing it 

4 * liS i y truck tho horses to the water, and soon aner 

uiiih their old camp at a beautiful spring mnning down the 
gu y a quarter of a mile. A stockyard nad been built and 
gardens made, besides a largo bush-hut to shelter the party from 
10 8UD “ Wt “M rain. Trenches were dug round the hut and 
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tent, so that they must have hod rain. I should ,-av Mr. Giles 
must have been comped here for two or three months, ut least 
We camped hnlf-u-mile down the gully from the spring. Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. Giles were within a few miles of each other at 
the same time, and did not meet. 

1 i<A (Monday ).—Went for a walk to examine the cart-tracks; 
found two tracks going east and west. This convinced me that 
the cart belonged to Mr. Gesso, who I knew had returned. 
W ent to the top of a high hill to take angles, while Windich 
went to try and shoot a kangaroo. After a hard climb I reached 
the summit, and had just commenced taking angles when I heard 
three shots, and shortly after Windich cooeying. Looking around 
1 saw a native running along, about 300 yards from me. He 
disappeared in a hollow. Fearing that'Windich had been 
attacked by the nutives, I descended towards him as quickly as 
possible, but could not see him. I looked about, keeping tt sharp 
look-out and expected to be attacked, but could not find him. 
oat down a short time and finally made my way back to tlie 
homes and after finding them, saddled one and started back to 
look for Windich. Found lum coming along with a kangaroo 
on his back, haying shot three and not having seen anv nutives: 
he had been waiting for me a good while. After dinner I went 
bock to get my coat and a compass which I had left at tho foot 
of the hill, and again ascended tho hill and got a fine round of 
angles. The rock is very magnetic, and the compass is quite 
nseiess. Could see the dust from tho party coming across tha 
h ' k ’ d&iecnding, met them just before sun- 
J ? 1 :.,. Cyre P? rt ff k*™? an encounter with the natives 
the 1 jth, and had been followed by a number of armed natives 

Uiem Z H* “? U “ !y ha<1 compelled to fire on 

^ kl !° d . any - The 7 "ere glad to hear of the 
Bnd . con f* n “ ,n Sf» n reached it about half-past six 
*T nu ?.} 8 Fort Moeller of Mr. Odes, where he was 

,c^u ' rl), pc “‘ 

along a grassy flat) over most miserable sandy hills and plains 
of spuufex, two rock-holes passed were quite dry. Camp.nl 
without water on a grassy flat not far from the raid**; hoiio to 
find water curly to-morrow, as our horses are too poor to go along 
without it. Was obliged to abandon police-horee Brick to-day, 
as he was completely done up. Nothing but downright poverty 
w tho cause of his giving in; and tho same in the case of 
raine and Little 1 ad bury, which we abandoned over a month 
ago. They were poor when they left, and have only had very 
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dry grass over since. It is a wonder to ine they- all do not give 
in, as many are mere skeletons. Poor old Brick held np os 
long as lie could, but was forced to give in, mid we hud to leave 
him to hiB solitary fate; he will probably go Lack to the spring 
(Fort Mueller). 

2CWA (Thursday ).—Got a very early start and continued on. 
At one mile found a sandy soak" in a gully, and by digging it 
out got sufficient water for all our horses; and still proceeding 
and following down a gully for 2 miles came to Mr. Gosse’s depot, 
iSo. 13, at Skirmish Hill. A bullock hud been killed here und 
the flesh jerked. Found a large whitegum tree marked at 
camn. All the water was gone; I however camped, and took 
our horses to n place a mile west, where, by digging in the sand, 
we got enough for them. Went with Pierre to the summit of 
Skirmish Hill, and took angles. To the south nothing but 
sand hills and spinifex; to the north-east the Tomkinsou 
Ranges showed up and looked very remarkable and promising. 

^ndny ).—Left camp at Skirmish Hill in comi>anv with 
\\ ludich, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. Found 
a fine rock-hole 2 milt's from camp, and followed ulon" Mr. 
Gosses track for 20 miles to the Tomkinsou Ranges, over most 
miserable sandy ridges covered with spinifex. Fine grassv flats 
ulong and through the ranges. We left the track to examine a 
gully to the north, but could not lind any water. Got on the 
track just before dark and followed it along a few miles. Camped 

S*®®? 1 *** er for our hor ** on • fino flat of very old gras.: 
N indiehs horse completely knocked up, and wo had to walk 
and drive him before us this afternoon. The day was excessively 
hot, and our horses are very thirsty. We lrnve only about a 
quart of water for oureelrt*. 


4 ^i ( S ? turda !t) —Earlly this morning we eontinued on, 
ttmdichs horse scarcely able to walk. After about 10 miles 
found a rock-hole with three gallons of water in it, which we 
gare to our horses. Followed Mr. Gosse’s track to seo if there 
was any water about his depot. No. 12, but we either missed it 
or bad not reached it. About noon Windieh’s horse could go 
no further, and mine was not much better. What was to be 
tlone. \\ e nearly finished what water we hail with us. The 

part) were coming on to-day, and were depending on us to find 
water. I determined not to follow the track any further, but 
to starch for water ourselves. Our horses were unable to move; 
w e ttere foro decided to leave them and go for a starch on foot. 
’’ '"I 11011 said ho had seen emu trucks, and he thonght they were 
making south; we therefore started on foot The sun's heat 
was excessive. About three o’clock returned nnsuccemfu), and 
finished what water we liud with us. What next to do was the 
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question; no time was to be lost. Mr. Goose's map showpd some 
gullies ahead, but whether there was any water in them was 
questionable; he states “ nearly all the waters discovered in the 
Mann and Tomkinson Ranges were running when left, and from 
a considerable height." It must have been a good season, and 
not like this. We decided to goon foot to a gullv ubout 2 miles 
north, which had whitegnms in it. We started off and saw more 
emu tracks going and coming, also natives’ tracks. Wiudick 
shot a wurruug, which he said had lately drunk water. When 
wc reached the gully many tracks were seen ascending it, and 
we felt sure we shonld find water, and surely enough we soon 
reached a most splendid spring running down the gully luilf-a- 
mile; wc were elated and very thankful. Windich got a shot 
at an emu, but missed it After having n good drink wo went 
bock and got our horses, reaching the spring with them after 
dark; they were very thirsty and completely done up. Mr. 
Gos.-<- missed this spring: probably there was water on the flats 
when he was here, and he did not look much. Although his 
track is easily followed we had nearly got into serious difficulty 
by following it. Had we not found this spring our position 
would be very critical, not having nnv water for ourselves or 
horses, and the party in the same predicament I will be carefol 
not to follow it too fur in fnture, but to trust to our own resources 
And look for it ourselves. We feel sure wo passed water this 
morning as in one place wo saw emu tracks and pigeons. The 
party will reach here to-morrow, and I feel very’ thankful and 
relieved to have such a tine spring to bring them to. The feed 
is good a mile clown from the spring, although it is very old and 
dry. Iherc 1ms not been any rain to speak of since Sir. Gosse 
was here, nearly twelve months ago, as can be seen by the cart- 
tracks crossing the gullies. I named this spring "the Elder 
{springs after my friend, the Honourable Thomas Elder. 

23rd (Sunday).—Awaited the arrival of the party. Shot an 
emu, and while skinning it heard a gun-shot and soon after saw 
Kennedy coming on walking. Found that the partv were only 
half-A-mile off. They had been very distressed for water, and 
hud left 1_0 lbs. of flour and n pack-saddle 5 miles back, Taylor's 
mare alsuit 3 miles, and the horse Burges and his saddle 2 miles 
buck. \\ hen they saw ray note, directing them to the water, 
they had grono back to bring up Burges, and with great difficulty 
got him close to camp, when he lay down and they left hinl. 
\\ imlicn and I started back on foot at one© with two buckets of 
water, and met Burges within a quarter of n mile of camp, 
crawling along; we gave him the water and ho then went on to 
the soring. \\ o returned And found Taylor’s mure and brought 
her slowly to camp. \\ e are now safe again, and I must give 
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the horses a few days’ rest. The weather has been hot, arul if 
we had not found this spring not more than five horses would 
have lasted out the duy. 1 will send back and get the flour, as 
it is only 5 miles off. The party were all very glad to see such 
a fine spring, os their position was very dangerous, having only 
3 gallons of water with them altogether. 

'liith ( Wednesday ).—Went with Pierre to a high peak, which 
I named Mount Jane,* about 4 miles s.8.E. from camp, and got 
u round of angles, and a fine view of the country. To the east, 
high ranges and grassy flats; but to the south, and from south¬ 
east to west, nothing but level country, with a few low rises 
here and there, apparently sand hills covered with spinifex; 
most miserable country. 

27 ih (Thursday ).—Left camp with Tommy Windich to (look 
for water ahead, instructing my brother to follow to-morrow. 
Steered oast for 4 miles, when wo struck Mr. Gosse’s cart-track. 
Followed along it a few miles, when we boro more to the north, 
following the direction of emu tracks, and passed along a fine 
grassy flat with hundreds of kangaroos in every direction; 
many emu tracks also. We were sure we were getting close 
to water. A little further on saw about twenty-five emus, and 
soon reached a spring in the brook, and cam tied for dinner. 
Concluded to remain here the remainder of the day. Went 
for a walk higher up the brook and found another spring, 
about 1 mile from the first Returned and took our horses up 
to it, as there was better feed there. Left a note, telling the 
party to camp there also. In a good season these flats must 
look magnificent; at this time they are very dry, but there is 
a good d* nl of old grass on them. 

28/A (Friday ).—Continued on eastward, and soon struck Mr. 
Gosse’s cart-track. Followed it ulong about 7 miles, [Missing 
Mount Davis, when we bore more to the south. Following the 
direction of some natives’ tracks, and after going about 2 miles, 
found a native well in u gully, where water could be procured 
bv digging. Left a note telling my brother to dig it out and 
see if he could get enough for the horses. We continued on 
about K.X.E., and soon after shot a kangaroo, and rested an 
hour for dinner; after which we bore about north-east towards 
a gully and whitegums, and found it to be Nilens Gully of 
Mr. Gosse. Found his camp and a whitegum marked with u 
broad arrow, but no water. We followed along and through 
tlie ranges, twisting and turniug about, and at last fouud a 
number of natives’ tracks, making towards a gap, and following 


* TbU U not to be confounded with the Mount Jano of Ode*, about S3 miles 
to tie westward.— {Ed.] 
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along them found they led to u gorge, and whiteguin gully, 
ascending which wo found water in some Uttle springs. After 
watering our horses we returned towards the party 3 miles, and 
camped, intending to bring the party to the spring to-morrow. 

2M (Saturday ).—Returned about 5 miles and met the party 
coming on all right. They reported having met about twenty 
nutives yesterday, who were friendly, and who came up to 
them, first of all laying down their'spears. They had given 
them damper and a handkerchief. Fierro gave' them two 
kylies. They had three kangaroos roasting in their fire. When 
we were passing Nilens Gully I saw a native running, and 
calling Vi indich, we went over uud saw five natives sitting on 
some rocks watching us. I went towards them, and at first 
they appeared hostile, but after talking at them and making 
signs they began to be friendly, and camo down close to us. 
They were all armed with spears. One of them gave me his 
spear, which was very blunt, and I sharpened it for him. He 
made signs for me to give him the knife, hut I could uot, as we 
were very short of knives. They were afraid at first when I 
showed them how a horse could gallop, hut soon were very 
pleased and laughed heartily. Windich shot a ehockalot and 
gave it to them. They were amazed at seeing tho bird drop, 
and wore very pleased when it was given to them, as they 
muoh prize the leathers of these birds. After this we left them 
am continued on to the spring found yesterday, and camped. 

°J W ? aP &fWK “ hol « the springy places. 

30M (S*~hy). r In the afternoon Windich found u fine spring 
in a gully about hulf-u-uule nortli of camp, at which ho shot au 
emu I named these springs the Crowther Springs (after my 
friend Mr. Charles Crowther, of Geraldton). Ennis and kan¬ 
garoos very numerous in these ranges. 

3 1 sf (Monday).—Got an early start and took tho horses to 
the water found by M indich yesterday, where they could help 
themselves. Steered e.x.e. about, over level country; spinifex 
generally, studded with desert oaks, with limestone and snail 
shells on surface for about 20 miles: reached the Mann Ranges. 
Before we reached the ranges we struck Mr. Gosses track, and 
followed it along, and shortly came to a very large and recent 
encampment of tho natives; there must have been a hundred 
camped here about a week ago. Found two small springs not 
fur off. hut not strong enough to water all our horses; but we 
soon found some fine springy pools in a gully about lialf-a-mile 
further oil, where Mr. Gasse also had been camped, and marked 
a tree with a brood arrow. Mr. Gosse’s return truck leaves 
his outward track at this spot. I intend following his return 
track and make in to the lL*lcgrnph Line, down the AlbergB, 
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find on to the Peake. There is abundance of water at this 
place, and I have no doubt it is permanent, as there are four 
springs within hnlf-a-tnile of one another, but three are very 
small. Took bearings from a very high range close by; Mount 
Davis, Mount Edwin, and Mount JIardy being visifde. The 
Mann Ranges are very high and rough, and are composed of 
reddish granite. They are the highest ranges met with since 
leaving Mount Hale and Mount Gould, on the Murchison. 

Sejdemler lsf {Tuesday ). — Continuing about cast along the 
foot of the Munn Ranges for about 15 miles, came to Mr. Gosses 
bivouac of October 11th, but could find no water; a well that 
had been dug in the sand was dry. Followed up the gully 
about a mile, and found a small spring, and camped. After 
draining it out found there was no supply, but were fortunate 
enough to find some large rock-holes with water,—no doubt 
soakages from the rocks; but they were in an almost inacces¬ 
sible spot, and it was with great difficulty we managed to 
water the horses. One horse fell and nearly lost bis life. 
Country passed over to-day was poorly grassed, and spinifex 
patches here and there. Largo and recent native encamp¬ 
ments seen in two places to-day. 

2nd (W ednesday ). — Followed along south side of Mann Ranges, 
over country pretty well grassed for about 1C miles, and reached 
Mr. Goose's bivouac of October 12th. Found a little water in a 
sandy hole, and a small spring about half-a-mile higher up the 
gully. A\ e had to carry the water from the spring in drums, 
which was slow and hard work. When we had watered half 
of the horses M iudich came, having found large pools of water 
iu a largo rocky gully about a mile west; we therefore packed 
up again and went over to the water. It was a very rough and 
rocky gully, and tho horses had hard work in getting" up to 
it; but there was abundance when they reached it Pools of 
water, rock bottom; in fact, rock reservoirs, and fed bv springs. 
It was neurly night when we had finished watering. Windich 
shot four ducks. 

“ r( 1 (Thursday ).—Got n late start, owing to tho homes 
rambling; we continued on easterly and reached Day’s Gully, 
Mr. Gosses No. 15 depot. The water was all gone, and we had 
to go on. Followed his track nloug 2 miles, when Windich 
and I went in search of wnter, the party waiting our return. 
After searching a gully to the west without success, we went 
east to a bare granite hill, and passing through a gorge emerged 
into a small flat, and saw about 10U natives, all sitting down 
eating kangaroos. As soon as they saw us they all rose and 
shouted, and many ran towards us with their spears. One 
spear came close to me, and stuck fast iu the ground. Windich 
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and I fired our revolvers at them several times and chased 
them np the hill. After this they appeared more friendly, and 
some came towards us und followed us back towards the | arty, 
keeping about 200 yards behind. We reached the party and 
went back to the natives; they acre perched all over the hills, 
over twenty being on one rock. They were friendly now, aud 
about thirty came to us und talked away aud seem very pleased. 
They were much afraid of the horses, and would not come near 
them. Wo made them understand we wanted water, and about 
forty conducted us to a rock-hole with about 50 gallons in it, 
•which wo gave the horses. They laughed heartily when they 
saw us watering the horses, but much more when we hit them 
to drive them away. They were delighted to see Windich nnd 
Pierre were black, and marked nbout tho body, and also at 
Pierre having his nose bored. They would not como with us 
further, and pointed towards water westward, but we would not 
follow their direction, nnd continuing on easterlv, camped 
without water, and only very old dried grass for our horses. 

We were obliged to abandon the mare supplied by Mr. John 
Tuvlor to-day, together with about 150 lbs. of flour, and pack- 
saddle, Ac. She is very near foaling, and is very weak; she 
lias carried only the empty bags for some time, and has been 
gradually failing; she is a fine mare, and I am sorry to lose 
her, but we cannot help it. We have more flour than we 
require, so ,1 decided to leave 150 lbs., os our horses are not 
able to carry it easily. We have over 3 cwt. still, which will 
be quite sufficient. To-morrow I intend pushing on to try and 
reach the spring in the Musgrave linages shown on Mr. Gosse’s 
chart. It is about 40 miles from here, and I have no doubt 
the horses will go there, although they are very weak. The 
natives met to-day were all circumcised, and had long hair and 
beards, which were all clotted and in strands. The strands 
were covered with grease and dirt for G inches from tho end, 
and looked like greased rope; it was as hard ns rope, aud 
dangled nbout their necks, looking most disgustingly filthy. 
They were generally fine-looking fellows; and natives are very 
numerous in this country, os fires und camps are seen in many 
places, besides well-beaton trucks. Pierre dropped his powder- 
flask, und one of them nicked it up and gave it to him. They 
were very friendly and pleased, and I think, after the first 
surprise at seeing us, only a few were hostile. They were much 
amused at my watch ticking, and all wanted to put thoir ear 
to hear it. 

4/A {Friday ).—The horses would not feed last night, and had 
to be watched : at 4 o'clock we got np and collected them, and 
got under weigh by half-past 5 o'clock, following on towards the 
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3lnsgmve Ranges. The morning was cool, and the horses went 
along very well. After travelling about 20 miles Padlmry and 
Butcher began to show signs of giving in. We still pushed on, 
in hope of finding water in Langley’s Gully; the sun shone 
out very hot in the afternoon. Passed u remarkable high peak, 
which 1 named Mount Mary. My brother, Sweeney, and Pierre 
were behind with the knoeked-np horses, trying to get them 
along. \V indicli wont on Hosken, the only horse that was 
strong enough, to the north to scour some valleys. Kennedy 
and 1 pushed along slowly with the main lot of horses. If wo 
halted a minute many of the horses laid down, and we had 
great difticulty in getting them up again. After travelling 
about 31 miles we reached a gully which I supposed was 
Langley's, and I left Kennedy with the horses while I ascended 
it on foot. I soon saw mnny emu tracks ascending it, and was 
positive water was a little" higher up. Found Windich was 
about 100 yards in advance of me, having crossed over into the 
samo gully. I soon heard him shout that there was abundance 
of water, and tired the welcome gun-shots to acquaint the party. 
Returned, and after lifting up some of the horses that had laid 
down, and met rav brother with the knoeked-up ones, we all 
proceeded up to the water, which we found to be a beautiful 
spring running down the gully about 30 chains. We were ull 
rejoiced at this good fortune, as we never wuuted water more 
than we did at the present time. Mr. Gosse hail camped here, 
his depot No. 1(5, and I wonder he does not show such a fine 
spring on his map. We are now in jierfect safety, and I will 
give the horses two days’ rest. 

Cdh (Sunday).-—Took bearings from a hill about a mile east 
of camp, from which there was a very extensive view. Fur as 
the eye could reach to the south, level plains extended, with 
low lulls rising abruptly out of them here and there; to the 
west the Deenng Hills and the Mann Ranges; while to the 
east the high Musgruve Ranges soon stop[>ed the view. The 
whole country is level, and the ranges rise nbruptly out of 
the plains, and is not like the hilly country in the settled 
districts of Western Australia. 

. (Monday).—Left spring, and steering about east for 
i miles along foot of Musgruvo Ranges, when we turned xjc.t, 
tor 4 miles, and east one mile to Mr. Gosso’s depot No. 17. a 
tine spring in a brook, large w hitegums in gully ; a very fine 
spring, but not running; nnv quantity of water. First rate 
ft.'tHl m pullv and on Hat. Weather cloudy. 

Sin (Tuesday ).—Finished all our meat"; wo have now onlv 
flour to do the remainder of our journey with. As my friend 
Jtlr. Gone did not name this splendid place, I take the liberty 
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of naming it Gosse’s Spring, us that id tire name no always 
gave it in referring to it. 

9ft ( JPednesday).—The horses rumbled away hurt night, and 
were not.collected till late. It was nearly 11 o’clock when we 
started. We travelled about 14 miles over tine grassy country, 
and cum|>ed on a fine Hat with a little water in a gully which 
appears springy; good feed, although chiefly old, all round 
camp. One of our horses is very lame, aud wo have a little 
trouble in getting him along. It rained a nice shower last 
night. 

10th ( Thumlay). —Steered n.x.e. for 5 miles, and then north¬ 
east anti east to Iteare’s Creek, Mr. Gosse’s depot No. 18, where 
we found u most beautiful spring running strong down the gullv 
for hnlf-u-mile. I wonder ho did not murk it “ permanent water'* 
on his map, us it is one of the best springs I have ever seen. 
Poor place for feed; our horses inclined to ramble. Shot two 
ducks which were in one of the pools, and two wurrungs, which 
>vero very acceptable, being now altogether without meat. 
Grassy gorge on our route to-day. 

lUi (Friday).—We got up long before daylight, intending 
to get an early start and reach Whittell’s Creek, but two of the 
horses were mi-sing, and it was after 8 o’clock when Wimlick 
returned with them. We however started, and steering easterly 
through dense acacia thickets without grass for about ‘.10 miles, 
wo reached the creek, and fouud plenty of water by digging in 
the sand. Bough low granite hills all along our route, but very 
little feed. Passed many elay-puits with water in them. The 
country was sandy and stony,'and is thickly wooded. 

12 th (,Saturday ).—Continued onwards about north-east for 
10 miles, over saltbush flats with water in clay-pans in places, 
to the north part of a range (from which I got u view of Mount 
Connor, which rose abruptly out of tho ocean of scrub), round¬ 
ing wliich we bore south-east towards Harry's Reservoir, reaching 
which we camped. It is at the head of a rocky gully, and is 
very rough to reach, and no feed within 1J mile of it. There 
was plenty of water iu tlie hole, which is about 0 feet deep. 
A whitegum tree close to the pool is marked and I marked 
under it, on same tree, £, being flOtli camp from Geraldton. 
This being such a rough place, and no feed near, 1 will move on 
to-morrow towards or to Fig-tree Gully. Weather dark and 
cloudy. 

I'M (Sunday).—Continued on towards Fig-tree Gully, having 
to go a long way north in order to get round and through the 
ranges. Most beautifully grassed country all the way; by far 
the liest greased country we have seen for months. After 
travelling about 19 miles we found water on some granite rocks, 
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and camped on a very fine grassy Hat Windich shot a large 
kangaroo, which was very acceptable. 

14/A (Monday ).— About 2 o’clock tliis afternoon wo collected 
the horses anil travelled on to Fig-tree Gully about 4 miles, 
our horses first finishing all the water on the granite rocks. 
We got enough at Fig-tree Gully to satisfy them, although 
there is not a great supply. There is a small soakage from the 
rocks; wo filled the arums to-night, so as to have sufficient 
for them in the morning, as the water does not come in quickly. 
The view to the east is not very interesting. A few low hills 
and generally level country—apparently thickly-wooded with 
Mulga and Acacia. 

15/A (Tuesday). —Got an early start, and steering about east 
for 6 miles crossed the Gum Creek and followed it along about 
1£ mile, when we steered more to the east until we struck the 
head of the Marrvatt, which we followed down north-east and 
east, until wo reached the Salt Native well murked on Mr. Gosse's 
map. Wo camped hero and dng out tho well, which was very 
brackish, but the horses drank it. There was a very poor 
supply of water, und we kept billing it out into the drums all 
night and managed to got out about 00 gallons. We travelled 
about 30 miles to-day, and our horses were very thirstv, it 
being very hot I found a small rock water-hole, with about 
20 gallons in it, about 1 mile north, to which we will take our 
horses to-morrow morning. 

10/A (H ednr&lay ).—Went over to the rock-hole and gave our 
horses the water—about one bucket apiece, after which wo 
struck south-east to tho river, and found two rock-holes with 
sufficient water in them to satisfy all our horses. Continued on 
and reached Mr. Gosse’s camp, where he marks on his map 
“ " ater-hole dug.” Found it quite dry ; but after going a few 
hundred yards we found a nice cluy-pan with water in it, and 
camped There has been a little'rain here a few weeks ago, 
mid it has not all dried up vet; if it was not for the rain¬ 
water wo would have much difficulty in getting down this river, 
as all the old native wells dug in the sund are dry. 

17/A (Thursday ).— Followed down the Marryatt, and at 6 miles 
passed a native well, which was quite dry. ’ We continued on, 
and at about 8 miles found a number of rock water-holes, all 
nearly full of water, about a quarter of a mile south of tho 
nver, and oamjx-d. Shod some of the horses. 

18/A (Friday .)—Two of the horses rambled away during the 
night and delayed our start. At 8 o’clock wo got under weigh 
and followed along the river. The day was excessively hot, 
and we had to walk in turns. At 2 o’clock crossed the guru 
creek shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, and searched for the large 
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oluy-pan shown a short distance beyoud it; hundreds of natives’ 
tracks seen all along. Towards evening we found u rock water- 
hole with about 2 gallons in it, which refreshed us, as we were 
all very thirsty. Hero we were obliged to abandon jwlice horse 
Champion, ho being completely knocked up; he has had a very 
bad bark for a long time, and" has been running loose without 
any load. We pushed on. and I sent Windich to look for 
water. W o travelled until 8 o’clock, when we camped for the 
night without water. Shortly after we had camped, Windich 
overtook us and reported having found some clay-pans about 
6 miles buck. After having something to eat 1 decided to 
return to the clay-pans, and therefore packed up tlireo of the 
horses and let the others go loose, leaving the parks until our 
return. beached the water by midnight, and the horses finished 
it all and were not half satisfied, I thought there was more, or 
wonld not have come back for it. We hobbled them out and 
bad a few hours’ rest. 

19/A (Saturday ).—Early this morning we searched the fiat 
for water, and found a rock water-hole with about 50 gallons in 
it. but could not find any more cluy-imns. We therefore gave 
horses the 50 gallons and pushed on towards “Water near 
fable Land, shown on Mr. Gosse’s map, aliout 21 miles distant. 
The day was excessively hot again, and walking was most 
fatiguing. 31 on unci horses movoa along but slowly, but did not 
give in. Towards noon a hot wind liegan to blow. Onwards 
sti ! wo pressed, and crossed the large creek coming into the 
Alberga about 2 miles from the water. I told the party we 
were now close and showed them the low table-lund just ahead, 
tie fore we reached it we found a clav-hole with water, and gave 
the horses a good drink, after which we moved on a mile and 
camped at Mr. Gosses depot No. 20, where wo got plenty of 
water by d.-gmg m the sandy bed or the river. I was very 
glad to reach here, for the horses were getting very weary, and 
!>weeney was also done up, and looked very ill and swollen 
about the head. The walking was most harassing, for besides 
the gronrnl being soft, the sun was overpowering and excessively 

21s/ (Monday). Continued down the Alberga about south-east 
for about 20 miles, over sandy country thickly wooded with mulgn 
and acacia, to Mr. Gosses bivouac of December 1st, but there 
was scarcely uny water by digging; we therefore pushed on and 
found a native well, from which, by digging out about 5 feet, 
we procured abundance of wnter. Swecnev still very unwell, 
unable to walk; others walking in turns, distance 25 miles. 

22ud (Tuesday)- —The horses rumbled back on the tracks 
about 3 miles, and it was S o'clock before we got started. We 
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followed down the Alberga over stony plains, poorly grassed 
.•ind thickly wooded, for about 18 miles. Found sufficient water 
hv digging in the sand; there was only a very poor supply, and 
it took us a good while to water all the horses. The river-bed 
is more thnn a quarter of a mile wide and very shallow, and 
spreads out over the plains for miles in heavy winters. 

23rd ( Wednesday). —Watering the horses delayed us a little 
this morning, us there was a very poor supply coming into the 
well. Wo followed down the river, and after travelling about 
11 miles beard a native shouting, and soon saw him running 
uftcr us; ho was quite friendly, but could not speak any 
English; ho came along with us, and shortly afterwards we 
found a native well with sufficient water by digging, and 
camped, as our horses were very weak and required a rest. 
^ 0 finished all our tea and sugar to-day, and have now only 
flour left; we will therefore liave bread and water for the uoxt 
week, until we reach the I’eake. The nativo ate licartilv of 
dumper wo gave him, and remained all day and slept ut our 
camp. Distance 10 miles. 

24//i (Thursday). —Travelled on down river, the native still 
accompanying us, and at about (i miles met a very old 
native, and a woman and little girl. They were quito friendly, 
and showed us water: and the woman and girl came with 
us to Appatinnu, Mr. Gosse's depot, where we camped ut a 
fine pool of water under right bank of river. Wimlich shot 
thro© emus that were coming to the water, and we all had 
plenty of them to eat The natives were very pleased, and 

Tm ™ ttUd brou « ht U P tfce old man ami another woman ami 
child. There were now; si* with us. They have seen the 
telegraph lane, as can bo seen by signs they make, but they 
cannot sp«-uk English. ' 3 

25W (FraajfWTbe horses rambled off miles, and it was 
nearly 10 o clock before vve got under weigh. There was no feed 
ut all for them. We followed down the Alberga for about 
l-> miles, about cast generally, and camped, with very little old 
dried-np grass for our horses. About half an hour after we left 
u- raor, t ,,n ? we ><1 « very heavy shower of rain, 

i;» ‘i th rt Ug i‘ i l .° n y , ,lbout “ quarter of un hour, it 

literally flooded the whole country and made it boggy. It was 

the heaviest thunderstorm I have ever seen. Wo will liave no 
difficulty in procuring water now all the way to the Telegraph 
Line, which »s not more than 10 miles from here. The natives 
stayed at Appatinno, as they had too much emu to leave. Wo 
did not want them, and were just as well pleased they did not 

come on. Mr. Losses track went n.n.e. to the Hamilton Hirer 
from Appatmnn. 
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2Glh (Saturday). —Got off eurlv and followed down river 
nbont 2 miles, when it took a bend to tho north, and as it was 
rather boggy near it we loft it and steered about cast and K.N.F.. 
for 20 miles over most miserable country w ithout any gross, and 
camped on a small gully with a little water in it, and some old 
dry grass in a flat. Tho horses were very tired, not having had 
anything to eat for the last two or throe days, and some showed 
signs of giving in; they are all very weak and knocked-up, and 
we have to handle them very carefully. For tho first 13 miles 
we passed many clay-pans full of water, in fact water everywhere; 
after which there was very little; and the rain does not appear 
to have beeu heavy to the east. The river is about 14 mile 
north of us, and we have not seen it for some miles. Hope to 
reach the Telegraph Line to-morrow. 

27 th (Sunday ).—Continuing EJT.K. for 2 miles, came to tho 
Albergn, and following along its right hank over many clny-pms 
with water, about east for 12 miles, and then E.K.E. i'or 3 miles, 
and reached the Telegraph Line between Adelaide and Port 
IJarwin, and camped. Long and continued cheers came from 
our little bund as they beheld at last the goal to w hich we have 
been travelling for so long. 1 felt very glad and relieved from 
anxiety; and on reflecting on the long line of travel we had 
performed through uu uncivilised and unknown country, felt 
veiy thankful to that good Providence that had guarded and 
guided us so safely through it. 

The Telegraph Line is very substantially put up,and well wired, 
and is very creditable at this sped; large jioles of bash timber, 
often very crooked, are used, and iron ones here and there. I 
gnve up keeping watch here, having kept it regularly for the 
last six moutlis. Marked a tree L, being 104th camp from 
Gvraldton. We had not much to refresh the inner man with, 
only damper and water, but we have been used to it now for 
over a month, and do not feel it so much. Tho horses are all 
very tired, and many of them have sore backs. 1 hope to reach 
the Peake on Wednesday night, where we will be able to get 
something to eat. We find making the damper with boiling 
water makes it much lighter uud softer, und is a great improve¬ 
ment. 

2S th (Monday ).—We travelled dow n the Telegraph Line for 
about 21 miles and camped on a branch of the Neales River, 
with a little grass. Level plains and small rocky rises all the 
way; very stony couutrv. Many clay-pans with water. A 
well-beaten road goes along near the Telegraph Line. We did 
not get on it till we had travelled along the Line about 13 mihw- 
It crosses tho Alberga east of the line. 

29 Ih (Tuesday).— When we were nearly ready to start, police 
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horse Butcher Laid down and died in u few seconds; he appeared 
all right when we brought liiin in, and was saddled ns usual. 
Old age and continued hard work and continually going, is no 
doubt tho cause of his death; we took off his shoes, and left 
him where he died. I was sorry for the poor old horse ; he lmd 
been rather weak for a good while, but had borne up well to the 
very lust. We only had four horses to ride to-day, and Sweeney 
being still lamo only left us three horses between five of us. 
Wo travelled down the road for about 33 miles over stony 
plains ; many clay-pans with water in them, but no feed. 
Camped on a gully with some old feed in the flat, in lat. 27° 49'. 
Miserable country for feed all day, but plenty of water from 
recent rains everywhere. Hope to reach the Peake by mid-day 
to-morrow. Damper and water as usual. 

30/A (Wethuwlai/). —Got off early as usual, all in high glee at 
tho prospect of meeting civilised habitations ngnin. Travelled 
along tho road and saw cattle, aud shortly afterwards reached 
the Peake, and rather surprised the people. Mr. Bogot, the 
owner of the cattle station, was the first I met; and after telling 
him who wo were, he said ho hud surmised it was so. He soon 
told us that Mr. Giles had returned, and also Mr. Ross (who 
had been despatched by the Honourable Thomas Elder with 
camels and u good equipment to find an overlund route to 
Perth), being; unable to get over to Western Australia. Tele¬ 
graphed to His Excellency Governor Musgrave, informing him 
of our arrival, and received congratulatory telegrams from him, 
as well os from the Chief Secretary, the Honourable Arthur 
Blyth, Sir. Todd (Superintendent of Telegraphs), Baron von 
Mueller, the editors of the “ Register ” and “ Advertiser,*’ Mr. 
Ernest Giles the explorer, and several other gentlemen. Felt 
very' thunkful and relieved from anxiety, and (luring my stay at 
the Peake enjoyed myself very much. 

It would be quite out of place, in a report of this nature, 
to give any lengthened account of all the honours that were 
bestowed upon us in South Australia, and in this colony on our 
return. I will therefore give as short an account os possible of 
our journey from the Peake to Adelaide, and our voyage home. 
\\c left the Peake on the 4th October, being assisted with 
fresh horses aud everything we required by the South Australian 
Government; reached Beltaua on the 18th, and tho Barra on 
the 30th, having been most hospitably and kindly treated by 
every one we met At Jamestown we were entertained and an 
address presented, and also at the Burra, .Gawlcr, and Salisbury. 
We were conveyed from the Burra, with all our equipments, 
by train to Salisbury, aud on November 3rd made our entry 
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into Adelaide, nnd wore hononred with a pnblio reception, over 
20,000 people joining in the procession. In the evening mo 
were entertained at a public banquet, nt which ubout COO 
persona were present. 

All our expenses from the Burra to Adelaide were paid by 
the South Australian Government, nnd during our stay wo 
received every kindness nnd uttention; and I never shall forget 
the magnificent reception and kind welcome wo received in 

.South Australia. 

Front the 17th to 30th ntyself and brother were on a visit 
to Melbourne, where also wo received much attention and 

kindness. 

On the 5tli December wo bade farewell to the hospitable 
shores of South Australia in the steamship Nubia, and reached 
King George’s Sound on the 10th, where we received a hearty 
welcome and were presented with an address. Again in Ban¬ 
bury we were honoured by a public reception, and reached 
Fremantle and Perth on the 14th (at which place we were 
further honoured with public receptions and were welcomed 
with much enthusiasm), having been absent 270 days. From 
almost every town and district in the colony we have received 
congratulatory addresses, and I am sure I feel very much the 
honours and kindness that we have received. 

Concluding Bemakks. 

I now beg to make u few remarks with reference to the 
character aud capability of tire country traversed. 

The whole of the country, from the settled districts near 
Champion Bay to the head of the Murchison, is admirably suited 
for pastoral settlement, nnd in a very short time will be taken 
up and stocked (some already has been taken up). 

From the head of the Murchison to the 129th meridian, the 
boundary of our colony, I do not think will ever be settled. 
Of course there are many grassy patches, such as at Windieh 
Springs, the Weld Springs, all round Mount Moore, nnd other 
places; but they are so isolated, and of Buch small extent, that 
it would never pay to stock them. From tho 129th meridian 
to tho Telegraph Line is a much better country. Many ranges 
well grassed for most of the way: made travelling much easier. 
The general character of this immense tract is a gently undu¬ 
lating sninifex desert —Ftttuca ( Triodia) irritant, the ipinifeX 
of the tlesert explorers, but not tho spinifex of science. It w 
lightly wooded with aeucia ami other small trees, and, except 
in n few creeks, there is a great absence of any ordinary large 
timber. 
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The prevailing rock, which crops out on the rises and often 
forms low cliffs in which are receptacles for holding water, is 
light red sandstone (desert sandstone, tertiary). The only game 
found in the spinifex is a kangaroo rat, commonly called the 
“ wirrup;” but in the grassy openings there are many kangaroos, 
and often emus, also a rat known as the “ wurrung;' these 
animals are very good eating, and formed a valuable addition 
to our store department. At the permanent waters there were 
always myriads of bronze-winger! pigeons, and also the white 
cockatoo with scarlet crest, called the “ chockalott; ” also the 
“ beaccoo,” or slate-colon red parrot. Generally, however, with the 
exception of the crow and hawk, birds were not very numerous 
except round water. Whenever a sheet of water was found we 
found ducks, and in Lake Augusta swans und ducks were 
innumerable. 

In bringing this report to a close I need not, I think, refer 
much to the reasons that induced me to keep more to the south 
than I originally intended. It will readily be seen, after 
perusing tins journal, that it wus a necessity, and that wo could 
not get further north. It is a marvel to me how we ever got 
through at all: the season was an exceptionally drv one—in 
fact, a drought; our horses were of a very ordinary kind, and 
the country most wretched. 

When it is remembered that a horse in poor condition and in 
warm weather cannot go much over a day withont water, and 
when the sterility of the country is considered, it will be readily 
seen what a disadvantage one labours under without camels, 
which can go ten days without water. Well can I sympathise 
with Mr. Giles when lie states in Ilia journal, “ All I coveted 
from my brother explorers was their camels, for what is a horse 
in such a region as this,—he is not physically capable of en¬ 
during the terrors of this country." And so ft is; horses are 
the noblest and most useful animals in the world, but they 
must have food and water regularly. The camel, on the other 
hand, is physically formed to travel over these desolutc regions, 
und in Australia has been known to go 12 and H days without 
water, carrying 300 lbs. und sometimes 400 lbs. weight. 

From these few remarks it will bo seen wluit a great disadvan¬ 
tage Mr. Giles and myself laboured under compared with Major 
Warburton and Mr. Goase; and wliat in similar circumstances 
might have easily been performed by them was quite impossible 
with ns. 

In reading this journal it may be wondered why we followed 
so much along Mr. Goose's track, when we might have chosen 
a new route for ourselves more to the south. The reason is, 
I had intended, as soon as 1 reached the 129th meridian (tho 
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boundary of our colony) to mnke n long trip to tlio sontli, nearly 
to Euela, and thus mnp that important locality; hut on reach¬ 
ing there I was prevented, for the following reasons:—The 
weather was excessively warm ; the country to the* south seemed 
most uninviting, sand hills ns far as could he seen covered with 
spinifex; our horses were very poor; our rations were running 
short, the meat and tea and sugar being nearly gone; water was 
very scarce, and I could clearly see that, although Mr. Gosse had 
travelled the route last year, it did not follow that we should 
ho able to do it easily this, us all the water thus far where we 
had camped was gone. I felt we were altogether on our own 
resources for water, and I concluded to push on towards the 
Telegraph Line os quickly as possible. As it turned out. 
ulthough we liad considerable difficulty, wo reached the Line 
sooner than I could have anticipated. 

_ 1 have the very pleasant duty to record mv thorough apprecia¬ 
tion of the services of my com|ionions. To my brother, Mr. 
Alexander Forrest, I am especially indebted for liis assistance 
and advice on many occasions, and for his indomitable energy 
and perseverance. Every service entrusted to him was always 
carried out: he never disappointed me: when absent fora weelcl 
knew to a few minutes when I wonld meet him. Whether horses 
or loads had to be abandoned, it mattered not to him, he always 
carried out the service; and I attribute much of our success to 
being supported by such an able and hopeful second in com¬ 
mand. in addition to this he bestowed great care on the stores 
of the Expedition, aixl collected all the botanical specimens, 
besides taking observations for laying down our route on many 
occasions during iny absence. To Tommy Windich (native) 1 
am much indebted for his services os a bushman, and his expe¬ 
rience generally. Accompanying me on many occasions, often 
iu circumstances of difficulty and privation, 1 ever found him a 
good honest companion. To James Kennedy, James Sweeney, 
hud Tommy Pierre, I am thankfnl for the readv obedience and 
entire confidence they plnced in me. They ever conducted 
themselves in a proper manner, and on no occasion uttered a 
single murmur. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all those gentlemen who 
so kindly subscribed to the Expedition Fund. 

< bi conclusion, I have to express mv sincere tlianks to FI is 
Excellency Governor Weld for the kindness and support he has 

E ven me in this arduous enterprise. I can assuredly say, if it 
id not been for bis zeal and assistance, I would not'liave been 
able to undertake und accomplish this Exploration. I have 
also to tliauk the Ilonourable F. P. Barlce, Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, aud the Hon. M. Fraser, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
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for tlicir kind attention and consideration, and their '^ire tlmt 

I should have everything that was necessary to bring the 
dition to a successful termination. 


X.— Travel* in Great Tibet, and Trade between Tibet and 
Bengal 13v C. K. MARKHAM, c.b., F.U.S., Secretary R.G.B. 

[/;«!<{, April 2Clh, 187S.] 

Of all the regions which remain to Ik- explored, and fuHy 
brought to the knowledge of geographers, that of Groat TiU.t 
is among the least known and the most important. UutiltO- 
night no account of this region, derived troin the per. >nal 
observation of an actual traveller, lias been submitted to a 
meetin" of this Society, with the single exception of that of 
the Pundit who was sent by Colonel Montgomerie to Lhasa 
in lSiio It is indeed to that distinguished officer that we owe 
all our recent knowledge of Great Tibet; and ono o e mam 

objects of the present pam-r is to furnish ^iTi Til^t by 
more recent journeys which have boon made m Tibet by 

Colonel Montgomerie’s emissaries. But; 1 ««> _5!4L2 

bring to your notice the work of two Englishmen who exidored 
iiort ions of Gnat Tibet many years ago. The results of their 
labours have remained hidden in forgotten Jgjg 

now; and ns no European has since foUowe< 1 oxac l> . , > thuj 
footstep*, and they are consequently still the most recent 
European explorers of this region, their narratives contmue to 
bo as valuable and as interesting as if they hud been written 
this rear. The tirst of these forgotten explorers a i Mr. (Boom 
Bogle, who was scut by Warren Hastings to the ^ 

Siu Lama just a century ago. 1 he second is Mr. l hom^ 
Maimin'. a private traveller, who reached libet in 1M-, nnd 
is the only Englishman who has ever visited its capital—Lhasa. 
SSuTSfSSS «• *"> Englishmen who bate 

'TtaTS^Xfl .hniill find define tl» W. of the 
JL“,of <i«t or.On... T,W. 

Our general knowledge of that country is still derived from thi 
work^of Du IIaide anil from the old maps of L> Annll.%pnhluibod 
7S yearn ago, an«l ba-ed upon the famous surrey of the 
Chinese Empire undertaken in the reign of J“J 

emnmenced in 1708. Tibet was surveyed by two lamias, wir. 
had been instructed and traiued by IJ're Kc Q , . 4 "" <1 J t l ^ 
Jesuits at Peking. Their roup extended from lining to tht 
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source of the Ganges, and, when it was delivered into the hands 

of the Jesuit missionaries at Pekin ut 1717, it was found 
-efficiently accurate am! consistent to enable them to construct 
from it a map of Tibet, from which D’Anvillo compiled 
those which still form the basis of modern delineations of 
the country. 

But although tbo •urvev of Tibet was executed by native 
Lamas, the country was visited by Jesuit missionaries in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1661 Fathers Groo- 
lier and Dorville set ont from Peking, and reached Lhasa after 
a perilous journey of six months, and they eventually crossed a 
formidable pass into Nepal, and arrived safely at Agra. It is 
said also, that two other missionaries, named Ilippolito Desideri 
and Manoct Frcyro, sot out from Goa in 1714, and reached 
Lhasa two years afterwards. But their narrative, after leaving 
I,adAk, breaks off abruptly. Futher lfornzio de la Penna, with 
eleven companions, has, however, a stronger claim to bo 
remembered. He went from Peking to Lhasa in alxjut 1717, 
at the very time when the Lama surveyors were ut work; and, 
niter remaining 30 years in Tibet, be died at Putan in Nepal, 
in li4(. I he results of his labours, including much historical 
information, were published at Home by Father Goorgi, in 
176J, including a Tibetan grammar; and this is the only source 
Irom which we derive some knowledge of the succession of the 
early Kings of Tibet. 

^ « from these, and less accessible Chinese sources, thut 
Klaproth, ( *>nia do Kurus, Hodgson, and Henry iStmchev, were 
enabled to divide the limits and political divisions, and to give 
us a general idea of the topography of Tibet. 

This most interesting region consists of the elevated plateau 
in Pear of the first great chain of the Himalayas, which over- 
bang the Gangetic Valiev; and Central or Great Tibet is that 
portion which is wutered by the Tsampu, or the Brahmaputra 
in its upper course, and its tributaries. Tibet is divided into 
tonr great provinces; namely. A'trm, or Eastern Tibet, of which 
we know little or nothing, but which is believed to be cut up 
into deep gorges by the upper courses of (ho Yang-tse, the 
Cambodia, the Sal wen, and Irraw ndi; An’, or Western Tibet, 
which has been pretty thoroughly explore*! by our surveying 
parties; and the two provinces of £7 aud Tsana, called Vtsany. 
which form Great Tibet. The latter region is bounded on the 
west by the MarianJa, and the mighty Kailas or Gungdisri 
Mountain overlooking the sources of "the Gauges and the 
Sutlej; on the south by the outer range of the Himalaya* 
facing the Gangetie Valiev, and containing the loftiest peaks 
in the world; anil on the north by another lofty range, called 
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by Hodgson the Xyenchhen-lhdnghi chain, which separate* the 
country of villages and cultivation from the nomadic hordes 
on the still loftier plateau of lacustrine drainage between that 
chain and the Kuen-lun. The eastern boundary of Litany, or 
Great Tibet, is not so clear. It can be ascertained by a 
scrutiny of the lists of towns given by Klaproth and D’Anville 
ns situated in the provinces of Tsang and U, and of Kani or 
Eastern 1 ibet respectively, and by drawing a line of separation 
between them. Such a line [>luees the eastern boundary of Great 
Tibet along the River Kenpu or Ihliong, and includes the 
whole course of the Tsampu or Brahmaputra above the outer 
Himalayas within it. Great Tibet, or the two provinces of V 
and Tsang, thus has an extent of about 750 by 250 miles, and 
is a region the iuhnbited parts of which are from 10,000 to 
11.000 feet above the sea, bounded by lofty ranees to the north 
and south, with an inner range traversing it,and separating the 
watershed of the Ganges from that of the Tsampu. It has thus 
two systems of drainage. The Tsampu, or Brahmaputra, tra¬ 
verses the whole region from west to east, and receives tribu¬ 
taries from the Nyenchhen-thuugla Range on the north, and 
the northern slopes of the Himalayan outer and iuner chains on 
the south. 1 lie rivers which rise between the iuner and outer 
ranges of the Himalayas either flow, like the Arun (Kosi) and 
the. Lopra-ettehu* of D'Anrille, through gorges in the outer 
chain to Bengal into the Tsampu, or into lakes between the 
two chains. 

^ This grand plateau may in some respects be likened to the 
Collao of Peru lying between the maritime and eastern coidil- 
Icrns of the Andes. Both sustain great flocks and herdB; ami 
in both a similar ruminant is used as the beasts of burden, the 
llama in Peru and the sheep in Tibet. In Peru the Luke Titi¬ 
caca, at 12,000 feet above the sea, is used as a means of com¬ 
munication by a line of steamers; in Tibet the Tsampu is a 
fluvial highway for merchants ami their goods, also at u height 
of 12,000 feet above the sea; Tibet and the Collao of Porn 
alike ubound in the precious metals, in salt and borax, but 
Tibet is more difficult of access. On one side the Collao ba¬ 
the maritime cordillera with passes leading to the Pacific 
coast, on the other the auriferous range of tho Eastern Andes 
overlooking the rich alluvial plains of the Amozou. Great 
Tibet is more isolated. To the south the mighty range of the 
outer llimalnyu cau only be traversed by passes of extreme 
difficulty, nnd which ore closed by snow’ during part of the 
year; while to the north a still more’formidable journey over 
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snow-clad plateaux and through fearful mountain gorges, which 
occupies several months, awaits the traveller who would piss 
from Tibet to China. 

The people of Great Tibet, and their priestly rulers, have a 
strong claim upon the attention of European inquirers. It is 
to Chinese exclusive policy, and not to tne Tibetans, that our 
ignorance of their country is d ue. In former days the intercourse 
between Bengal and Tibet was frequent and unchecked. The 
Tibetans are of Chinese race, and their language is allied to 
Burmese; but their Buddhist religion, their extensive litera¬ 
ture, their written character, and their prevailing modes of 
thought, arc all derived from India, and prove that for centuries 
there must have been an uninterruptea ebb and flow of com¬ 
merce through the now closed passes of tho outer Himalayan 
range. Tire monasteries in every part of Tibet, oven the most 
inaccessible, with their armies of monks, the innumerable ban* 
ners and monuments on every pass, all point to ideas which 
lmd their origin nnd long prevailed in the valley of the Ganges. 
The belief which forms tho basis of Tibetan policy is of Indian 
origin too, and the 1 >alai Lama himself is an incarnation, in a 
certain sense, of a Hindn prince, the holy ami sinless Sakyn- 
mnni. More strictly he is tho incarnate Bodhisattva i’nd- 
mnpani, or Avalokitc-vuni, tho heavenly representative of Sak- 
yamuni. The Dalai Lama is tho ruler of the province of U, 
with his capital at Lhasa; but an equally sacred incarnation 
rules over the Province of Tsang, namely, tho Tcsliu Lama, 
whose capital is at Shigntxe, and who resides in the adjacent 
palace of IVshu-lunipo. Tho Teshu Lama is an incarnation of 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsonhhapa, who flourished in the 
fourteenth century. The Tsampu River has been described m 
the boundary between tbe two provinces of the Dalai and the 
Teshu Lamas, U being to tho north and Tsang to tho south. 
But this is not exactly correct. Bogle mentions Clian-nam* 
ling and other towns north of tho Tsnmpn as part of Tsang, 
while an examination of the lists of towns given by Klaproth 
and D’Anville shows that several towns reckoned ns being 
within the province of U are south of the great river. 

Tbe Lamas sav that tho intercourse between Bengal and 
Tibet fell off after tho Muhamniedan conquests in India; and it 
was still further interrupted by Chinese interference, und bv tho 
turbulent chiefships of Nopul and Bhutan on the outer *iop« 
of the Himalayas. But there was nothing in the state ofaffiin* 
to prevent a renewal of the old intercourse between Bengal and 
Tibet, and the establishment of friendly commercial relations, 
and this was perceived by tho great statesman who established 
and consolidated our Indian Empire. Warren Hastings,* 110 
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first Governor-General, mid the only one whose name is a 
household word among the natives of India, lost no opportunity 
of extending the influence of the East India Company, and 
improving the condition of the people under his rule. }vot the 
least ini|>ortant of his measures was the re-establishment of 
direct intercourse with Tibet, on occasion of the mediation of 
Teshu Lama after the Bhutan War. He resolved to despatch 
an envoy across the Himalayas, one on whose abilities ami 
discretion he could rely. The great statesman had trained a 
school of rising administrators, such as Kynymnond Elliot, 
"hose early death in Orissa lie so deeply mourned; Clovland of 
Bugulptir, the first to tame the wild Sonthals, and whose name 
is still remembered among them ; George Bogle, and others of 
equal mark. The choice of Warren Hustings fell upon the 
young secretary of the Board of Revenue, George Bogle, who 
set out for Tibet in company with I)r. Hamilton, an assistant- 
surgeon on the establishment, and an officer of the Teshu Luma 
named Pninm; and after some detention in Bhutan, the tra¬ 
vellers reached l'uri-jong. This is at the pass at tho I tear I of 
the Cliumbi Valley, which divides Bhutan from Tibet, sepa¬ 
rating the deep and wild gorges, well wooded and fertile, which 
slope down to tho Bengal plains from the bleak plateau of tho 
Tibetan side. In front were the grassy uplands patched with 
snow on which no Englishman hud evor before set eyes, and on 
bis right towered the sacred peak of Chamulnri, 22,1144 feet 
above iho sea. Mr. Bogle, accompanied by Dr. Hamilton and 
their Tibetan companion Raima, set out from Pari-jong, and 
entered Tibet on the 2lth of October, 1774. This mission was 
politically important, and its results were of great geographical 
value. I think, therefore, that a brief reference to 3lr. Bogle’s 
discoveries, and to some of the incidents of his journey (timo 
will not allow of more), can scarcely fail to bo interesting to the 
Meeting. 

Four days after leaving Pari, 31 r. Bogle discovered two large 
Alpine lakes, culled Shamtxo and Calutzo (the first is called 
Uamfchien by Tumor, the second is not uumed by him), con¬ 
nected with each other by a stream. He also tracial the river 
flowing out of the Calutzo Lake, and found that to bo a tribu¬ 
tary of the Brahmaputra, snd identical with the Penanang-chn. 
The name of the second lake and the direction of the outlet are 
entirely new geographical facto. The lakes were half frozen 
over, and were well stocked with ducks and other wild fowl. 
Autclopes, kyang, and hares were also seen; and it was 
observed that animal life of ail kinds was mncii more abundant 
on tho bleak iiplumls of .Tibet than in the wooded gorges of 
Bhutan. 
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But Loro a slight difference occurred between Mr. Bogle 
and hi* Tibetan triend l’uiwa. The British Envoy was natu¬ 
rally anxious to have some sport, while the Tibetan looked 
with horror on acts of bloodshed, especially when actually 
within sight of the sacred peak of Chuinulari. Paima strongly 
objected to shooting, insisting that it was a great crime, that it 
would giro much scandal to the natives, and that it was par¬ 
ticularly unlawful within the liberties of Chumulari. 31 r. Bogle 
had many long discussions with him on the subject, and tells us 
that they were supported on the side of the Buddhist by plain 
common-sense reasons dmwn from his religion and customs; on 
the side of the British Envoy by those iine-spuu European 
arguments which serve rather to perplex than to convince." 
The latter gained nothing in argument; but at length a 
compromise was arranged. 31 r. Bogle agreed not to shoot 
until they were fairly out of sight of the holy mountain, and 
Painia consented to suspend his prohibition in solitary and 
sequestered places. 

The march down tho 3 alley of the IVniinang-ehu and across 
the inner chain of the Himalayas to the Tibetan towns of 
(■iungtze and Painom has been described by Turner, who 
followed along the same mad u few years afterwards. But 
Turner never went beyond Teshu-lnmpo, while Mr. Bogle 
crosses! the peat river Tsamnu, near Shigutze, at n point where 
it w alKHit uie witlth of the Thames at Putuey. Having drunk 
some of its water, washed his hands and feet, and thrown a 
rupee into it, he embarked in the ferry-boat, of which there 
*«* re ff r ve r ni1 , ut tLi * place— well-built, 'flat-bottomed barges, 
about -5 feet long, consisting of a flooring of thick planks, and 
perpendicular sides, about 4 feet high, with an opening at 
either end, cut down to 2 feet, the whole hound together with 
bars of iron, and pointed white. There was a largo oar on each 
side, pulled by two men, and pushed by another fucing them, 
while a woman helped, by hauling on a line made fast to the 
end of the blade. 1 he steering is managed by a large oar from 
the stem. 1 he boat carried over twenty-three persons, seven 
horses and fourteen asses, besides baggage. The river is not 
rnpid at this place, ami great herds of bullocks ami flocks of 
sheen were waiting on each side for a passage. In the summer 
a lighter kind of boat is used for transporting goods, mode of 
hides, with nlw of willow-poles, nltout 8 feet long by 4 broad. 
3Ir. Bogle raw many of them on the bank, keel up, 'and some, 
with an end raised, serving ns habitations for the boatmen. 

I he flocks of sheep are used us beasts of burden. Some were 
coming from the wild and desolate country to tho north, laden 
with salt; others were returning from Giungtze with curgoes of 
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Wloy. Mr. lioglo describes them as largo animals, with 

horns extending horizontally. He met flocks of 1200 sheep, 
each carrying two bags of grain weighing from 20 to 25 lbs. 
They were vety obedient to the shepherd’s call, and if any of 
them happened to stray they were easily brought back by the 
shepherd’s dog. 

After crossing the Tsnmpn, Mr. Bogle marched up the 
valley of the Shiang-cho to Namling, and went thence to 
a small palace, called Desheripgay, in a gorge a few miles 
Ixjyond Xamling, where the Tcshn Lama bud resided for two 
years, owing to the prevalence of smoll-pox at Shigatze. 

The Envoy describes the puluee, the retinue, and the cere¬ 
monies and receptions with graphic minuteness; and he formed 
a deep and lasting friendship for the sacred person of the Teshu 
Lama himself which hud a temporarily imjKirtant influence on 
itritish interests, and, if the two men had lived, might have led 
to permanently good results. The Lunin was then about forty 
years of age. Although endowed with a portion of omniscience 
and many other divine attributes, his Holiness accommodated 
himself to the weakness of mortals, and endeavoured to make 
himself loved rather than feared. The expression of his coun¬ 
tenance was smiling and good-humoured, his disposition open, 
<*andid, and generous. He was extremely merry and enter¬ 
taining in conversation, and told a pleasant story with much 
humour and appropriate action. Mr. Bogle describes the 
ceremonies of blessing the people, the religious services, and 
the grand procession from Desheripgay across the Tsauipu to 
Teshu-Iumpo, when the Lumu returned to his capital. He was 
on most intimate terms of friendship, not only with his Holi¬ 
ness, but with his young nephews, the Pyn Kashas, and his 
nieces, the nuns, with whom he had a great ileal of laughing 
and merriment. During a week in March Mr. Bogle and Dr. 
Hamilton went to a country seat of the Pyn Kushus, ou the 
northern bunk of the Tsampu, whence they obtained a tnagni- 
ficeut view of the windings of the river and adjacent mountains, 
and where their hosts exerted themselves to amuse them by 
hunting-excursions, and to please them by the most cordial 
hospitality ; for the Pyn Kuslius made no scruple about shoot¬ 
ing when by themselves, and showed 31r. Bogle some good 
sport with greyhounds, got up matches with bows and match¬ 
locks, and a grand hunt after musk-deer. But they had some 
fear lest they should get into a scrape with the Teslra Lama 
if these transgressions were mentioned to him. On the whole, 
nothing could exceed liie cordial friendship which sprang up 
between Mr. Bogle and the Toshu Isima’s family. 

When the Envoy tinally left Teshu-lumpo on his return to 
XOU XLV. x 
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Bengal, on tlic 8th of April, 1 11 3, he tells us tiuit Ire took “ his 
last farewell of the Lama with an aching heart, having Ij< come 
strongly attached to him for his civilities, his bewitching man¬ 
ners, und his uminble character." Nor was this friendship of a 
fleeting kind. A correspondence was kept up between the 
two, after Mr. Bogle had returned and was appointed Collector 
of Rangpur. The letters from the Teshn Luma (ono of which 
is on the table) were written in the curious Tibetan character, 
on paper made from a ujiecies of Daphne, which grows in Nepal 
and Biintan. At Ilangpnr Mr. Bogle established a fair, with 
special immunities and advantages for the Tibetan and Bhu¬ 
tanese merchants, and encouraged the intercourse between 
Tibet mid Bengal by every means that his ofiicinl position 
gave him, and with the warm support of the Governor-General. 

Unfortunately the good Tesnu Luma was induced by the 
Emperor of China to visit Peking, where he died of tamilf-pox; 
and in the same year, 17S2, Mr. Bogle died at llangpur. There 
can be no doubt that the way had noen pared for opening the 
passes into Tibet for traflic and free intercourse. But the pre¬ 
mature loss of the negotiators was a death-blow to the bright 
hopes that were justified by their friendship. Besides his 
journal and letters, Mr. Bogle drew up valuable reports on the 
trade of Tibet, on its religion and politics, and on the people. 
On his death all his papers were packed up and sent to be¬ 
friends in Scotland, und they hare remained untouched and 
unutilized, in a house in Ayrshire, until the present yeur. It 
is true that \\arren Hustings did not lose sight of fiis plans 
respecting fdiet; he sent a second embassy under Captain 
turner ' n 1783, which reached Tcshu-lumpo, following Sir. 
Bogle’s route exactly, but not going beyond that point. The 
good Lama was then dead, his successor was an infant, and the 
only result of the mission was the publication of Captain 
Turner’s interesting narrative in 1800. 

Tbo dcutli of the Teshn Luna and of Mr. Bogle, and the 
retirement of the great and enlightened statesman who placed 
them in communication with each other, were the unfortunate 
events winch put an end to the friendly, commercial, and diplo¬ 
matic intercourse between the two countries. And there were 
evil influences of another kind at work. In Mr. Bogle’s con¬ 
versations with the Tesliu Lama there is frequent allusion to the 
turbulent and aggressive policy of the Gorkba Raja of Nepal, 
and to the hindrances he was placing in the way of commercial 
transactions between India mid Tibet At lust the Nepalese 
army invaded the province of Tsang, and plundered the monas¬ 
tery of L-shu-lumpo. This led to intervention on the part of 
Cluna, and in 1792 a great Chinese army marched into Tibet, 
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Utterly debated the Nepalese at Dingri Haitian, drove them 
across the Himalaya, and dictated a humiliatin'; peace within 
-0 miles of Katmandu. From that time the political influence 
of China in Great Tibet hns l>een paramount; anti although 
the internal administration is not interfered with, Chinese 
troops remain in occupation, and the exclusion of foreigners is 
enforced by officially watching the Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and 
Litdak passes*. 

It has been said that the watch is so strict as to render it 
impossible for any Englishman to have passed into Tibet since 
171*2. But this is not the case, as is proved by the fact, 
that in 1811 Thomas Manning actually reached the city of 
Lhasa, although it is true that he is the only Englishman"who 
ever succeeded. 

The journey of this adventurous traveller bus never been 
described, and bis manuscript narrative has remained unused 
in the hands of his family ever since. This is the second 
English traveller to whose labours J desire to call the attention 
of the Meeting. 

Thomas Manning was n mathematical tntor at Cambridge, 
who, after leaving the University, brooded over the mysterious 
empire of Chinn, until at last ho resolved to undertaken voyage 
to Canton to study the language, and then to attempt the ex¬ 
ploration of the unknown interior. Manning was the friend und 
correspondent of Charles Lamb, who, during 1S03, frequently 
urged his friend to give up the intended visit to Independent 
Tartary, us ho called it. “The reading of Chancer has misled 
you,’* writes Lamb. “ Do not credit his foolish stories about 
Cambuscan and the ring, and the horse of brass. Believe me, 
there are no such things. "Tis all the poet’s invention. A 
horse of brass never flew, and a king’s daughter never talked 
with birds. These are all tales. Pmy try and cure yourself. 
Take hellebore. Prav to avoid the fiend." Bond no fxioks of 
voyages, they are nothing but lies, and O, do not go to Inde¬ 
pendent TartAty!” But all remonstrances were in vain, and 
armed with a letter of introduction from Sir Joseph Banks, he 
sailed for Canton in 1806. After remaining there for some 
years, studying the language, he proceeded to Calcutta, whence 
in S'ptembcr, 1811, he set out on his adventnrons expedition to 
Tibet. It wrould appear tlrnt he applied to be employed offi¬ 
cially as an Envoy, for when the Chinese authorities nt I’ari 
hinted at overtures for opening commerce between Tibet and 
India, he exclaims, “ I cannot help feeling what foola the Com¬ 
pany ore to give me no commission, no authority, no instruc¬ 
tion!*. Fools to neglect an opportunity they may never have 
again." Manning was obliged to go as a doctor, and in disguise, 
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and of course Liis ilitlieulties were thus multiplied tenfold. 
Fortunately ho encountered » Chinese geuernl on the frontier 

at pari-jong, who was civil to him, and with whom he travelled 
to Lhasa. From Pari to Ginngtze ho followed the route taken 
Kv Bogle and Turner, but there, instead of turning: west to 
’lesliu-lumpo, he crossed the inner range of the Himalaya, 
unil reached tho famous ring-shaped lake of Palti or Yarndok- 
chu. 

Manning’s journal is a personal narrative, containing many 
incidents of tne rtmd, and is especially valuable for its account 
of Lhasa and of the Dalai Iatma; but it contains little geo¬ 
graphical information; and if it ltnd not been for the accounts 
of Bogle, Turner, and the Pundit of 1865, it would not l*o 
easy to make out his route, fie skirted along the Yamdok 
Lake for several days, and gives the Chinese name for it ns 
Ilaitu (little sea). Put he does not apjiear to have known the 
map of D’Anvillc, or the peculiar form of the lake with its 
large island ns there delineated. He merely savs, “ from the 
op|»osite margin of the lake rose diminutive mountains in a 
continued chain." lie further says that the water of the lako 
is said to be very unwholesome, and that it is not used for 
drinking. Manning crossed the Tsatnpu in a large and good 
ferry-boat, nud reached Lhasa without further adventures. The 
Dalai Lama was then about seven years old; and the traveller 
was much impressed by the refined beauty of his Holiness. He 
laid the simple and unaffected manners of a well-educated 
princely child. His face was poetically, even ufTectingly, beau¬ 
tiful, and he was ot n gay ana cheerful disposition; his mouth 
perpetually unbending into a graceful smile, which illuminated 
nis whole countenance.* Mr. Manning’s narrative of his stay at 
Lhasa is full of interest. He intended to huve pressed on to 
China by way either of lining or Jihutung, but eventually he 
was obliged to return to India by the road he came, finally 
leaving Lhasa on the 19th of April’ 1812. 

Thomas Manning was the last Englishman who ever entered 
Great Tibet; and only two Europeans have since liecn at 
Lhasa, namely the Abbe Hue and Gabet in 1848. Manning’s 
journey shows that, even after the Chinese campaign of 1782, 
Europeans could pass from Bengal, through Bhutan, to Lhasa; 
and that the difficulty of recovering the ground gained by 
Warren Hastings and Bogle is not insuperable. But since 1812 
the work has been confined to enquiries and to visiting the 
heu>ls of passes—so far as Englishmen are concerned. Csoniu 
de Koriis did much vniuubie service in this wav. Mr. Hodgson, 
(luring his long residence at Kathmandu, collected a ma»» of 
information respecting the geography, ethnology, trades, lan- 
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gtiagea, nnd literatim' of Tibet. Captain Pemberton, during 
hi* mission to Bhutan in 1838, and Mr. Eden, in 18(14, mode 
further additions to our knowledge, which has been still more 
recently extended by the investigations of Mr. Edgar. But 
the list of those who hare actually reached the head of the 
posses leading to that forbidden land, which was formerly 
explored by llogle. Turner, and Planning, is very brief. First 
among them are Dr. Hooker, the President of the lloval 
Society, and the late Dr. Campbell, who reached the Donkin 
nnd Kongm-laina jmsses (18,500 feet above the sea), leading 
from the head of tho Tista Valley in Sikkim, to Tibet, in 1S49. 
Dr. Hooker also visited two passes leading from Nepal. In 
1870 Captain Chanter went as far as the Doukia Pass; and in 
1871, onr associate, Mr. NY. J. Blanford, accompanied by Captain 
Elwes, explored the itosses leading from Sikkim to the Cliumbi 
Valley, and visited those of Donkia and Kongra-lama, leading 
to Tibet. But no one, since the return of Manning in 1812, 
has ever reached Pari-iong, at the head of the Chnrnbi \ alley, 
the pass most used ami most practicable, and by which all the 
throe English explorers entered Tibet. 

This • total cessation of intercourse, either diplomatic or 
through English travellers, gives the arrangements of Colonel 
Montgomerie for exploring Tibet, by tho agency of natives, 
au importance which cun scarcely be over-estimated.. Three 
journeys of Colonel Montgomerie’s Tibetan emissaries have 
been completed, und the results worked oat; and one, that of 
the Pundit of 1865, has already been discussed at one of onr 
Meetings. This explorer traversed the Nepal pass of Ivirong. 
first sighted the Tsampu at Tadum Gnmpa, and travelled down 
its valley to Lhasa. At Tails Lobrong the Pundit found the 
height of the Tsampu Valley to be 14,187 feet above the sea; 
at Shigat/e, 11,822, so that there is o rapid d»-*ceht. From 
Janglache, an important place on the Tsampu (or Norichu) 
mentioned by Bogle, to Shigatzo, a distance of 85 miles, mer¬ 
chants and their goods are convoyed down the river in boats. 
The Pundit also describes the Yamdok-cbo (Pulti) Lake, 
visited by Manning, as being 45 miles round, hut only 2 or 3 
wide, because it encircles a large island with hills rising 2000 
or 3000 feet above its surface, as delineated on D’Anvilles map. 
But the Pundit, in contradiction to Manning, says that the 
water is sweet. The Pundit was at Lhasa truin January to 
April, 1866, and fixed its height at 11,500 feet above the sea. 
Ou his return he traversed the whole length of the valley of 
the Tsampu from Chusuljong(ll,300 feet)to 1 ndum(14,L*ii feet), 
and thence 140 mill's higher up to the Murian-la Pass, which 
separates Tseng from Ari, or Great Tibet from Little Tibet 
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- ‘r’ 011 ;, 1 -^ ont 6 omer > e ’ s second Tibetan explorer set out iu 
;wn * i • JW Intern Nepal, colled Tipta-la 

WaUnogchcon), which bad bc-n visited ‘by Dr. Hooker iu 
1848, reached the Aron nver, u tributary of the K<wi, and 
after traversing two other pass... discovered u large lake 20 
mile* long bv lb, called Chon.todong. 14,700 foet above the 

SfckitJ tLTTT “ |M ‘ r * 1 °, r 1,10 boBnd <“7 ^'tween 

All this whs new work; but the most interesting nart tli« 

jouroev was that from Shiga,» back i.^ vl.l uhen he 

thZx * f gr “ t of Dutgri-maidau (13,800 feet) where 

fit * we r def r*^ •>>’ the Chinese army 

a b £rful ire^Th, trU,1 T Ut0d ° Wn . the m ° Uu Kim ’ through 
a icanui gorge. Jhe road crosses the river no »_ i r , 

11 I'lUgi 

&£> ;jrr «*• •* % ^ 

slabs Covered with earth onlv 1ft •, f , . h u of sk,ne 

long, and 1500 feet above t'l, . ^J nc K ‘ 8 * llJo - “ third of. a mile 

sfti|»endou8 difficulties whi. l. l.\ W | ,,rin<? ,orrenf * Saeh are the 

:J^k ta AzS: fir™ 

Shuotzei n° No vernier *« i^/i* 1 ! 1 n 11 ! P 111 ni or Tsampu. He reached 
the baggage ho crossed tl ,a p ,n ®* l ,ur ' 1U8 °^ • ,< ' sheep to cuttv 

BoguK£fiot ZTf? 

route U, Xamling. on , he right xmk of the s7L 'l Bo * le '’* 

It is interesting to tind that „„ V.. .i “ nver. 

forgotten joimml of Mr It,,,,]’. f. iril ; f W l * a ? 1 OIie P° tu ** the long¬ 
er Colonel Mon^mIri^!Lte he ‘^ t,e T ^»«c«irecy 
where, according to the explorer tln-re an' M l(£° Cllon .'*« on ? # » 
very spot whore Hogfe stopped with tli, T W ' IU,W - w *“ “ e 
visited bv nuns. * l l * l'«hu Lama, and was 

°lT 1ST, »Uh He 

Ihanyla, and of exploring tSe* rrrent \* * V i the A injtii- 

cross**] by the KhalamU-U Pass 17 oouT, i TL ° P*" 8 * 
tlie 8th of January, ls;o InThi « • aUm> ,he *■» 0,1 

numerous hot^^ there are 

**•” *> ke * h “ *• 
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freezes and forms pillars of ieo up to the full height of tho jet. 
'1 lieso pillars uro 30 foot in circumference, and tho water within 
them, which is thrown up with great noise and violence, stood 
at u temperature of 18o°, tlio boiling-poiut at that elevation 
being only 183-75’. 

_ The great lako to tho north of tho mountain-range is called 
Xamcho, or tho “shy lake " (Tengri-nor of our maps), and was 
found to bo 50 miles iu length Gy from 1(5 to 35 miles broad. 
To tho south it is bounded by the Ninjindhangld Range, 
consisting of snowy peaks flanked by large glaciers, and culmi¬ 
nating in tho magnificent peak of Jang Ninjin-ihangld, which 
is probably more than 25,000 feet above tho level of the 
sea. Tho range wns traced for more than 150 miles, running 
in a north-easterly direction. To the north of the lako the 
mountains aro not so high. Between the Xinjin-thangld and 
the Kuen-lun Ranges the lofty plateaux are inhabited by uo- 
inudie tribes and bands of robbers; there u no cultivation', and 
the monasteries are tho only fixed habitations. Tho drainage 
is into the salt lakes at tho lowest levels of this region, the chief 
of w hich is the Namcho or Tengri-nor. 

The Xanicho Lake is considered sacred ; and although nt 
such a very great distance from inhabited districts, and at so 

S reut an elevation above the aea, there are several permanent 
uddhist monasteries on its banks and on islands, which are 
visited by largo numbers of pilgrims. Tho lako is 15,5UO foet 
above tho lovel of the sea. 

The explorer, making the monastery of Dorkiu, on the 
western shore, his head-quarters, made the complete circuit of 
tho lake, and found that it had no outlet. The largest influent 
is tho Nai-chu, a very large stream coming from the east, about 
10 paces across near tho mouth. 

After returning to Dorkia, the explorer once more sot out on 
tho 11th of February, 1872, anil a few days afterwords he mode 
a short excursion to tho north ward, und discovered unothcr 
smaller lake, called Bul-cho.* But on the 18th, as the tra¬ 
vellers were about to start, a band of sixty armed robbers 
arrived on horseback, and, in spite of their entreaties, took 
away all their clothes and provisions, leaving them nothing but 
tho instruments. After much begging, the robbers gave them 
back a piece of cloth each, with two sheep und two bogs of food, 
but added, that if they eavo any more trouble they would be 
killed. The explorer had intended to have made his wav from 
the Namcho Lake to China; but after tho robbery ho «M 
obliged to mareh as quickly as possible in the direction of 
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Lha-'ii. where they were likely to get into inhabited eround 
aooneat. After suffering many privut ions, the explorer rei■ rossed 
the mountains by the Dhnk-la Pnw. and reached Lhasa on the 
9th of March, whence, after a long and difficult journey, he 
returned to the head-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical 
hunrey. His route-survey extends over 320 miles of a hitherto 
entirely unknown country; the chief discoveries being tin* 
position, size, and elevation of the great Namoho Lake, and the 
height and direction of the Ninjin-thangla Range. 

m ,nVT’,i Uir ° US i the I ^ ur8 , of theiW three brave and intelli- 

!Tirh r: ,V r Wi ’ " rc, ! i ’- t i° , ? nel Montgomerie has furnished us 
with exact geographical knowledgo respecting tliree of the 
game between Nepal and Tibet-of Kirong, tlm Nilara-la, and 

uStaL'STWh* *, h ? Ie Vulle J' of tL, ‘ Taampu from the 
V= U , P “, ° CUu| -J°, n ^ tl.« famous lake of Pulti or 
, Le 1> T“ ,D of Lhasa; the great chain forming the 
SjtejTftr ° f *• Of the Upper Bmlimaputra ; 
Tibet. Lakt ‘' 41011 ‘ ,e lnturior drainage of Northern 

Bnn T ^ , ?^ r,B *‘ io 5* oomhined with the investigations of Hodg- 
and M in ,^ e "’ tLe I K>reoDal observations of llogle. Turn, 
and Manning enable u* to form a snfficiently accurate idea o 
the trade-mutes leading f roiI1 India to Gr ^t Tibet in the 

teamre-s of the great plateau iu rear of the Himalaya., 

the^unt« e,, f,. fro T tl10 11,0 tirat trade-route is through 

nUH2.‘ ‘SrJxg* . ,,u , 

as tss 

reSS to ! l r foot ° f the hii K '“><1 afterward 

Turner, aad^Uann^g founcftheir*way*^^^|^ r t^^^ :1 *^^^^’ 

5yg! fjgj- 7 ^ t i 

g g7 j ;.... c»“ wMr ™: 

I he Bhutan caravans arnved iu February and Mare], at Kang- 

“ "f 7 a ° d , June: "«E* were thn» fttnS 
forfeCdilT ourabera and the excellent arrangements 
lor the bent fit of trade, which were made by Mr Bo*de con-* 
tmued for half a century after his untimely dJuth. BmTlk»gIe’s 
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arrangement's were neglected; nnd since 1834, when the Govern¬ 
ment nid was discontinued, the Rangpur trade has almost 
entirely ceased. At the Assam fairs, gold-dust, salt, musk, 
cow-tails, woollens, nnd horses, are exchanged for lac, madder, 
silk, cloth, and dried fish. 

The eastern Sikkim Pusses lending into the Chumbi Valiev, 
called Jelep-la, Guatin-la, Yak-la, nnd Clio-la, have recently 
been examined by Mr. Blunford nnd Mr. Edgar. They are 
rarely interrupted by snow for many dnys, nnd form nn alter¬ 
native route to that through Bhutan, up the Chumbi Valley to 
Puri-jong. Further north is the Tankralu Pass, 16,083 "feet 
above the sea, which is the most snowy nans in Sikkim, and the 
most difficult of access. The LXmkin-lu, at the head of the 
eastern brunch of the Tista, is 18,406 feet nbove the sea, and 
the Kongrn-lamn Pass, at the head of the western branch, is 
lower (1 f>,745 feet). They are used by Tibetan herdsmen, who 
bring their cattle to graze in Sikkim, and bv the people in 
the upper valley of the Tista branches, the J>aefiin and Lachung. 
who twice a year carry wood into Tibet, and bring back loads of 
salt in return. 

The passes from Nepal into Great Tibet follow the tribu¬ 
taries of the Kosi River. The two easternmost were visited by 
1 *r. Hooker, and one, the Tipta-la, was crossed by Colonel 
Montgomerie’s second explorer. The more westerly [>ass, by the 
Butia Kosi, wns used bv the same explorer on his retnrn to 
India through Nepal. Its appalling difficulties have already 
been alluded to; and this is not the route adopted by the 
Chinese Army in 17H2, when it advanced upon Katmandu. 
The easier military pass to the westward is closed to com¬ 
merce by the Chinese officials. It leads by Jongh-a-jong to 
Kirong. 

Once the intercourse between Bengal and Tibet by means of 
these passes was frequent, and it should certainly be the aim of 
our rulers to restore it. The Tibetans have always shown them¬ 
selves desirous to promote such intercourse, and there is cer¬ 
tainly no reason why the policy of permitting the passes to bo 
closed through the jealous and selfish exclusiveness of the 
Chinese Government should be continued. Bogle enumerated 
the products of Great Tibet us consisting of gold, musk, cow- 
tails, wool, and salt. He said that the genius of the Tibetan 
Government was favourable to commerce, and that no duties 
were levied on goods, so that, in his time, many foreign mer¬ 
chants had settled in Tibet. Coshmirinn traders had establish¬ 
ments at Lhasa and all the principal towms of the country, and 
the Gosoins, or trading pilgrims of India, resorted to Tibet in 
largo numbers. Their trade was confined to articles of great 
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value and small bulk, and they travelled without ostentation 
uml often by paths unfroquentod by oilier merchants. 1 lie 
Kalmuk* annually came to pay their devotions to the Lumas 
bringing camel* lmlen with the furs and hides of Siberia. J he 
Bhnteaa brought the products of Bengal and Assam; while the 
Chinese had establish.*! themselves in great numbers at Lhasa, 
and carried on a lucrative trade in the teas, porcelains, and 
brocailes of their native country. The merchants of Bengal and 
BaUar sent their goods by the passes of Nepal and Bhutan. 
They consisted of broadcloth, indigo, pearls, coral, chunk, spices, 
tobacco, sugar, white cloths, satins; and the returns were in gold, 
cow-tails, and musk. It was this trade which Warren Hastings 
did so much to foster, and which Bogle, as collector of liungpnr. 
encouraged by the establishment of a fair, and the gruut of 
privileges and immunities. • 

But all the ground gained by these able administrators in the 
last c» ntury hus since ueeu lost. Mr. Edgar, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Darjiling, tells us a very different story in 1874. 
Owing to the insecurity of the roads, the trade between China 
and Tibet is now much less considerable than was formerly the 
(•use. The chief article is tea of a course description and un¬ 
pleasant flavour, which sells at Lhasa for eight annas the pound; 
and so totully have the English neglected the Tibetan markets, 
that actually Chinese tea is imported through Tibet into the 
British district of Sikkiui fur the use of the inhabitants, although 
tea is grown on the spot. European and Indian goods mainly 
reach Tibet through Nepal and 1-idak, aud consist of broad¬ 
cloth, cottons, corals, jxmrls, tobacco, opium, and some rich 
stuffs. Tho exports from Tibet by these channels are blankets, 
musk, cow-tails, borax, ponies, gold and silver, but no wool. 
There is also some locul trade with Sikkim and Bhutan. The 
great wealth of Tibet lies in its flocks and herds; and enormous 
quantities of wool and ghee might be imported into Bengal at 
«dicap rates, if good practicable passes were once opened. The 
route proposed by Mr. Edgar is by a bridge across the Tistu iu 
Sikkim, and a road thence to the Cho-la 1 binge. 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to bring to the 
notice of the Society the valuable results of tho journeys of 3Ir. 
Bogle aud Mr. Manning, which have only now been brought to 
light, and to give a brief account of the recent labours and dis¬ 
coveries of Colonel Montgomerie's explorers in Great Tibet. 
These accounts embruce port of a very important subject, namely, 
that of the ro-establishmeut of friendly commercial intercourse 
between Tibet and Bengal, a subject which will most assuredly 
receive atteution in the near future. One thing is certain, 
th at any steps tliut may be taken to open diplomatic intercourse 
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with the Tesliu nnd Dalai llamas, nr to promote trade through 
the Himalayan Pusses, cannot fail to udd to our stock of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge. 


XI .—Narrative of an Erploration of tlte Namcho, or Tengri Nv r 

Lake, in Great Tibet, made by a Notice Explorer, during 1871-2. 

Drawn up bv Licut.-Colonel T. («. MoktoombbIB, r.e., f.u.s., 

4e., Deputy-Superintendent H. T. Survey of India.* 

During 1871 u party was organised with u view to exploring 
some portion of the unknown regions north ot the Tilietan 
watershed of the upper Brahmaputra. The party consisted of 
a semi-Tibetnn, a young man who hud been thoroughly trained 
for the work, with'four reliable assistants engaged from border 
districts; one of these latter had been employed on a former 
exploration in a subordinate capacity, and his experience, us 
tar ns travelling in such countries was concerned, would have 
been exceedingly useful, but unfortunately bo was unable to get 
more than a march beyond the frontier, because the officials tin 
the other side of the Himalayas were determined to arrest him 
if he proceeded further, though his oetensive object was trade. 
This being the ease, there wns nothing for it but to arrange for 
his return, and to substitute another man in his place. 'I his 
was managed satisfactorily after some delay. 

The exploring party then passed from Kmnaim into the 
Tibetan provinco of 11 undos or Nari-kliorsnm. At first they 
got. on very well, but towards the end of July, when in the 
neighbourhood of the Mausarowar lake, their progress was for 
wme time interrupted by a band of mounted rubbers, who had 
made an incursion from the east; they succeeded in evading 
tho robbers, but had to take a circuitous route by Puruug, 
instead of going direct to Sbigatao from Minsarowar. as first 
arrang'd. The party reached Shigntze on the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, and remained there twelve days, making inquiries as to 
the liest route to go to the Tengri Nur Lake, and preparing for 
the journey. Sheep were the only animals likely to stand the 
journey, as the roads were too stony for yaks, and the ,, ou , d*7J 
was too cold for donkeys; tho explorers consequently purebred 
fifty sheep and put all the baggage on their picks. I he party 
left Shigutze on tlie <5th of December, marching ns far as t ic 
- Noising” village ; on the 7th they crossed the great Brahma- 
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putrn (Sungpo or laampu) Itiver by means of rafts, one! encamped 
at Feting village, on tlio left bonk of the river. Feting 1ms 
about thirty houses. The next day they put up at Chna village. 
Here the explorer exchanged the silver rupees he had with him 
for gold, which he put into hollow walking-sticks prepared for 
the purpose. On the 11th of December they reached lkmgdot- 
lo, u villugo on the right bank of the Shiang Chu. a northern 
tributary of the Brahmaputra; here they found an official from 
Shiga!*', who rules over Dongdot-lo and the surrounding 
Tillages, which are numerous. On the 13th of December they 
reached Chom, a village of fifty houses, with n Buddhist 
monastery (Gonpa) on its west. This monastery, or rather 
nunnery, is occupied by women only, of whom there were about 
100. On the 14th they reached Namling, on the right bank 
of the Shiang Chu Hirer; here there is u large monastery, 
with about 500 Ininas, all men; the monastery is on a high 
hill, it is a place of some importance, boosting of an iron 
bridge over the river, and commanded by a strongly situated 
fort, which is the residence of the Jongpon, or Governor, with 
about 500 Tibetan soldiers; Namling itself has about 200 
houses, surrounded by gardens, with a small luiziuir in the 
centre. The $okpo Giajii tribe, who bring salt, trade through 
this bazaar, which produces all ordinary provisions. The 
name of Namling is derived from the two Tibetan words 
•• pan), sky, and “ ling. ’ garden, the monastery being on a high 
lull with gardens at its foot. On the 17th of December the 
party reached Kholnni village, on the left bank of the Shiang 
Chu River, which was crossed by means of the iron bridge; 
Kholom has about fifty houses, the land round about is very 
productive. On the 10th they reached Gonkiang, a village 
of sixty houses, with a well built monastery on rising ground. 
In this monastery there are about 100 Lamas, ruled bv a Lama 
of high rank, called Churingboche, who is verv much respected 
by the people round about. 

On the 20th of December the party halted at another 
monastery, called Rabdnn Chilling (tonpu, built about eighty 
\cars ago; it is the residence of another high Lama, culled 
Shaptung Kingboche. said to be 100 vour# of age. who was 
both the founder and builder of this monastery. The people of 
the country my that whilst ont hunting he heard a voice which 
told him to put down his gun and go to a certain spot, where 
he would find unlimited riches buried in the ground, with this 
he was commanded to build a monastery; he had obeyed the 
inspiration, and had ever since passed his life in religious duties. 
“ Rtibdan ” means house, “ chu ” wisdom, and “ ling " garden. 
The Lama, when the explorer saw him, was evidently a very 
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old mnn, his body so small ami shrunk that, when sitting, his 
knees projected a great deal above his head. 

From the time the explorer left Nutnling, on the 11th of 
December, it was so cold that the mercury of his thermometer 
did not rise out of the bulb till after nino or ten in the morniug. 
The streams were all hard frozen. The wind, moreover, blew 
so hard that their tent was torn by it, and they had, con¬ 
sequently, to make a halt of livo days in order to repair the 
damage. On the 2t>th of December they marched on and 
reached Gtinjo; the people of this village said white bean;, 
called “Tik-Uumlw,” were very common from theneo to 
Nnmclio Lake, and committed great havoc amongst their 
cattle. 

On the 27th of December he reached Naikor, which has about 
thirty houses, and some cultivation ; beyond Naikor there was 
no more cultivation, and the only inhabitants arc nomadic, 
going by the name of Dogpd; they graze sheep, goats, and 
yaks. 

On the 28th of December the explorer encamped at Chu- 
tang Chakii, where there are some fifteen hot springs, whose 
water wus found to be at a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, 
boiling-water at the some place only rising to 18tl° Fahrenheit. 
There are eight baths supplied by tllcse springs; the baths were 
put nt some distance from the springs, so as to allow the water 
to cool sufficiently for buthing. The water bos a smell of 
sulphur. There were a number of Dogpa tents at a short 
distance from tho springs. 

From the Brahmaputra River near Shigatze up to these 
springs the country is colled Shiang l.ungbu, and that to the 
north Lahu-Lungba. 

Qn the 29th of December the Chapting encamping ground 
was reached; here there were more Dogpa tents; the road 
was so slippery with ice that one of the men fell and broke a 
thermometer.' On the 30th of December they arrived at 
Feting Cliuja, near which, on the right bunk of the I-uhu 
Chu River, there is a large stony place about 120 paces in 
length, from which about a dozen columns of hot water issue; 
these rise to u height of forty or fifty feet, and produce so much 
steam that the sky is quite darkened with it; tho noise, more¬ 
over, was so great that they could not hear unejinother speak¬ 
ing; the water of these jets Wus found to be 17(i J Fahrenheit. 
Similar jets of water were noticed issuing from the middle of 
the river, shooting up to forty or fifty feet in height, and 
evidently at much the same temperature as those on land, as 
they produced clouds of steam, and the river was free from ice 
for a quartcr-of-a-mile below them, though everywhere else. 
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both above and below, it was hard frozen. '1lie Jawar tioupn 
monastery lies about three miles to the east of these -prings. 
The explorer went to the monastery, which he found lmd u 
number of highly ornamented idols, in front of which were 
arranged a number of petrified stones culled Nnidliowas; these 
are in various shapes, such as hands, shells, Ac., and are objects 
of worship os well us the idols. Jawar is the name the 
Tibetans have for Suket-Mandi, in the l’anjab hills, north by 
west of Simla. This, according to a tradition, was given in 
honour of a daughter of a llaja of Suket-Mandi, who was 
supposed to have married “ Lnlwin," one of the idols. 

On the 31st of December the encampment of Sulung Sumdo 
was reached ; here they found some forty tents. On the 1st of 
January they halted at Soiling, which boasts of fifty Dogpo 
tents. The Dogpas said there were no regular encampments 
beyond Sulung, tnc only people about being thieves on the look¬ 
out for plunder, against whom it would be necessary to be on 
their guard. 

On the 2nd of January the explorer reached Nnisum Cbuju. 
Chuja, or chusa, means source of not-water springs. The name 
is given to the place from the great number of hot springs 
which there are here on both sides of the I^aliu Chu Kiver. 
The water from these springs is so hot that the river is not 
frozen for about three miles lielow them, though everywhere 
else it was frozen over. On the right bank of the river there 
are two very remarkable hot springs, which throw up u jet of 
water over sixty feet in height; the water in falling again 
freezes and forms pillars of ice, which are nearly up to the full 
height of the jet. These pillars are about thirty feet in circum¬ 
ference, and look like towers, with holes at the sides just os if 
they hnd been made artificially. The water is thrown up with 
great violence and noise. The thermometer, when put in the 
water inside the pillars, stood at 183' Fahrenheit, the boiling- 
point there being only 183°'T5. 

The party was delayed at Naisum Chuja for tliree days, 
owing to one of the men getting sick; it is said to bo a great 
place of worship or pilgrimage. Owing to cloudy weather the 
explorer w as unable to take any astronomical observations. 

On the Ctb of January they reached Dung Ch&ka, 15,700 feet 
above sea level, where there are more hot springs, but not of 
such high temperature as the last, their water showing only 
130° Fahrenheit, while the boiling-point was 183®; about 10 
miles to the east there is a lofty snowy peak called Jhomo 
Oangar. somew hat of the same shape as the Kailas Peak, near 
the MAnsnrowar; it is a noted object of worship, being con¬ 
sidered ns a female divinity. On the 7th of January' they 
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encamped nt the foot of the Khdlamha La. crossing over on the 
Sth, the highest part of the pass being 17,*200 feet above the 
sea, and wuter boiling ut ISO'. Tho crossing was very difficult, 
owing to n heavy fall of snow, which made the descent on the 
• opposite side very dangerous. The only tire that they could 
make after creasing was from goat’s dung, with which they 
managed to warm up a brew of tea. The next day the explorer 
returned to the pass, in order to re-obeerve the boiling-point, 
not being quite satisfied that tho water was properly boiling the 
first day that they crossed over. He was again troubled with 
snow, and when he got back to camp was half dead with the 
intense cold, and did not recover till he had drunk a bowl of 
hot tea. The encamping place is called Dung Nagu Clitikd; 
there were several hot springs round about, the wnter in them 
raising tho thermometer to 180°, while boiling-water only raised 
it two degrees higher. 

On the 10th of January they reached Iviang La, and on the 
11th Doknmr encampment, where the Dogpas generullv keep 
their sheep, goats, Ac., during the summer. Ou the 12th they 
encamped on a plain, and on the 13th reached the Glidikd 
camping plnce, from whence they got a view of a very large 
lake, which they found was called by the Tibetans Jang 
Xumcho Chidnio, and supposed to be called Tengri Niir in the 
Tartar language. A camp of several teuts was seen to the east, 
at a place called Dungehe. As a road was seen to branch off 
from this camp, two of the men were sent in disguise as beggars 
in order to inquire about the road, and ns to why a camp was 
kept there; they found tho camp all hut deserted, tho only 
oecupauts being an old man and a woman, who were seated iu 
one of the teuts; the man said tho tents belonged to Dogpas, 
who had concealed all their propertv, women, children, Ac., 
while the men themselvps baa nrnieii and gone out to meet 
a band of robbers, who they had heard intended to plunder 
them. As to the road, they said it went to Lhasa, by the 
Ninjinthangld. to Jang Hiaugpa Chau Gonpn (monastery), 
and thence by the Tulung Chubu Gonpn (monastery) to 
Lhasa. 

One mile north of Ghuika the road crosses the Gbaikti Cl iu, a 
large river, which coining from the west flows into the Jang 
Nomcho Chid mo Lake, about 12 miles east of the rood. The 
river, though very wide, was completely frozen over: in the 
summer it is said to rise very much. 

Ou the ltith of January, after crossing the Ghiifca Chu 
Biver, the explorer reached a place called Chikrf. which is 
surrounded bv a teu feet high wall, enclosing a space about 
2iKI paces square. There were several houses ot suu-diied 
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brick* inside the wull, but they were nil in ruins; the place was 
said to have once becu the residunc® ol u man of suin'• rank. 
As u "Teat deal of snow Wat fallinsr. the explorers were very 
•dud to take advantage of thu shelter which the ruins afforded. 
On the 18th they arrived at Simjam, where they found ub >ut. 
seventy Dogpi tents; ns robbers were known to be in the 
vicinity, every tent was guarded by nn armed man. The 
robbers were said to come from a district called Jamaata Pe, 
which lies to the north. Jarnnatu De is said not to be under 
Lhisa, and the inhabitants consequently plunder the Lhasa 
districts whenever they are in want, as they often are, in con¬ 
sequence of the severity of the climate, which kills off their 
cattle whenever there is nn extra heavy fall of snow. Simjam, 
being one of the nearest places to these freebooters. Inis very 
often been plundered. 

The party were detained two days at Simjam owing to heavy 
snow, and did not start again till the 21st of January, when 
they marched to Tart! on the shores of the great Namcho 
Iuike which was completely frozen over, and seemed to extend 
to a great distance eastward. The next day they continued 
their march along tho shores of the great lake, and reached 
the monastery called Dorkia I.iigu Pong, situated on a small 
hill overlooking the luke. “ Dor ” means a rock, ** lugu,” a 
sheep, “ dong,” a face; the monastery looking something like 
a sheens head. 

A chief Luma lives here with some forty ordinary Lamas. 
The monastery commands a splendid view of the lake and snr- 
roundiug snowy mountains, which were more especially grand 
to tho south-east 

The lake is a magnificent sheet of water, and near Dorki& it 
has the advantage of having an island close at hand which sets 
off the scenery. The island is nbout a mile long, and half a 
mile in breadth; it has a hill about 400 feet high in the centre 
which is crowned by n temple of the goddess Dorje Phamo. 
Tho explorer determined to make a complete survey of the lake, 
and he consequently deposited his property in the monastery 
with three of his men, being afraid of robbers; having done 
this ho started off with three other of his men; on the 24th 
January they reached Itingn Do on the margin of the lake: 
here there is another island, called Knhi Ne Dobo, close to 
the shore, which is about 1$ mile in length by ubout 1 mile in 
breadth. * 

On the 25th they reached Jador Gonpn (monastery). Here 
they saw three pyramid* or cones of earth, or sun-dried mud, 
each about 500 feet in circumference, rising to u considerable 
height The explorer went under these mounds by an artificial 
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j>'issa»ti and found that on© of them was open in tlio centre. 
I he people say that they were originally nil closed, and that 
when a certain very devout Lsitnn, who used to worship under 
one of these mounds, died, ho was taken tip into heaven through 
the opening. The Jador Gonpa has about fifty IAmas. Near 
tho monastery there are a great many fossil stones which are 
held in veneration; they are called “Naidhowa.” The explorer 
•skw a gigantic doorway'cut in a rock through which the Lamas 
say the god Ninjinthangld passes; its height is about 2o feet. 
Owing to heavy snow the explorer was detained two days at 
Jador. 

On the 2!>tli they reached Nangba Do, which is also on the 
shore of the lake close to some small hills, which ure considered 
to be sacred. Tho next day they halted at IAngdong; here 
they found tho Shuk]>£ bush very nbundant. On a low hill 
there is a temple of a god called Chogo La. On the 30th they 
got to Dakmar, and jmssing Thuigo Sumna shrine they reached 
Xai Chu Sumna on the 31st. On their way they crossed tho 
Nai Chu, which is a very large stream, being the largest that 
flows into the lake; it comes from the cast At the time the 
explorer ctossod it was 40 paces in width, and completely frozen 
over. 

^ On the 1st February the explorer reached the Tashi Doclie 
Gonpa, a monastery which is on a low hill near the lake; it has 
thirty-five IAma monks. To tho south-west of this monastery 
there are a number of magnificent snowy peaks which are 
called the Ninjinthangla peaks. The Lamas say the highest 
peak is a god, and that he is surrounded by 3G0 smaller snowv 
peaks which act as his servants. 

To tho east of Tashi Doche there is another mass of high 
peaks called Nnehin Ga-a, which appeared to the explorer to 
rise higher above the Xarncho Lake than the Kailas peak does 
above the Mansarowar Lake. The whole of these peaks were 
very imposing os seen from the monastery, which also com¬ 
mands a full view of tho whole of the lake. ’ Though the water 
of the lake is so salt os to be unfit for drinking, it is neverthe¬ 
less quite frozen over in November, the lake being about 
15,200 feet above the sea; when the explorer saw it the surface 
looked os if it wits made of glass; it is said to remain in that 
state till Slav, when the ice breaks up with great noise. 'The 
lake contains fish, and quantities of small shells are found on 
the bonks. The lake itself is a great resort for pilgrims. 

On tho 3rd they halted near a small river; on the 4th they 
reached an open plain at night, and were put to great straits 
owing to a heavy fall of snow. They had left their tent behind 
at Dorkia, and no shelter being available, they had to clear off 
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the enow ami lie on the ground without any fire; they thought 
the cold would have killed them, but they managed to survive 
the night; in the morning they found they were well covered 

with fresh snow. On the 5th they went on to the Ghaika 
Chn River; it was snowing all the time, and they were forced 
to camp out again without any fuel or covering, and jiassed 
another very miserable night. On the (>th they saw the sun 
again, and were able to get some fuel and to make themselves 
tolerably comfortable, but whilst crossing at tho sido of the 
hike near a small stream (the Sinijam Cnu), one of the men 
fell through the ice, which was covered with snow, and would 
have been drowned hud he not got hold of another man who nulled 
him out again. The man’s clothes froze hard directly fie got 
out, and he was only brought round by means of a fire which 
they at once lighted. 

On the 7th of February they reached the Dorkiii monastery 
from which they originally started, having been fifteen days in 
making the circuit of tho lake. They turned three days at the 
monastery, nud started off on the 11th, getting that day n* 
far os Ringa Do; on the 13th they reached the Jidor Gonna 
before mentioned, and on tho 14th Niingla Do. Hero the 
explorer heard there was a lake called Bui Clio, nbout six or 
seven miles to the north; he accordingly climbed a peak in that 
direction and saw the hike, lie estimated it to do about six 
miles by five. A kind of borax is found by and in the lake: it 
is called “Bui,” and hence the name. This borax is used by 
tho inhabitants of Lhasa and Shiga Ue as a spice for meat, for 
tea, and for washing clothes, bathing, <tc. It is carried away 
by the traders in great quantities. 

On tho 15th they reached Lsingdang, on the lGtli Dokmnr. 
on the 17th the plain of Chung Phang Chujii, where there an* 
several hot springs in which the thermometer rose to 130 . 
On the 18th as they were about to start, some sixty armed men 
arrived on horseback and begun plundering their property, and 
iu spito of their entreaties took away everything except the 
instruments, which they said they did not care to keep in case 
the authorities should find them on them, aud ask how they 
came into their possession. After a great deal of begging the 
robbers gave them bock a piece of cloth each, with two sheep 
and two Lags of food, a cooking vessel and a wooden cup to each 
man; with these they had to be contented, the rybbers saying 
if they troubled them any more they would kill them. 

The explorer had intended to make his way from the Namcho 
Lake to the north as far os tho city of Sinning, but after the 
robbery there was no possibility of doing that, and indeed they 
were so far from habitations that it was a question whether they 
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ronld exist, and there was nothing for it but to march as quicklr 
as they could to the south in the direction of Lhasa, where they 
*°, S* 1 iuto “habited ground soonest The duy after 
the robbery they halted in order to consult as to the best course 
to follow. On tlio 20th of February they went as fur as the 
hunks of the NniChu River; hero one "of tho men got sick, 
and they were obliged to remain there all tho 21st, their food 
consisted of one pound of flour and hot water, they had more¬ 
over nothing to cover themselves with, the robbers having 
taken the tent, and they were exposed to the snow and wind, 
which blew very hard. 

On the 22nd they reached Dam NiArgan La. Tho explorer 
says that he had got so weak that he took much shorter paces 
than ho had hitherto done. On tho 23rd they ascended the 
Dam N iargnn lji Pass. After crossing they decided to kill one 
ul the two sheep, os they had exhausted all "their flour; at the 
same time seeiug tents in the neighbourhood all the men went 
out to beg, and after a long round camo back with six pounds 
of flour, and began to feel more hopeful. On the 25th another 
man got ill and they were obliged to halt again. 

From Dam Xiargan La there is said to be n road to Lob 
Xur, and to .tilling or Sinning. From Dam Xiargnn it is 
about ten days’ journey to Nakchukha, a place thut has a bad 
reputation as to the number of robbers who prey upon travellers; 
from thence it is about forty-five days’journey to .Sokpohuil, 
which is quite a barren country, infested, however, bv robbers; 
after passing Sokpohuil the inhabitants are more civilized, and 
ore said to be veiy kind to travellers. 

The Lob Xnr (? Koko Xur) Lake is in the Sokpohuil territory, 
and close to it is tho town of Klinrka. It is about fifteen days’ 
journey from Sokpohuil to Sinning city, where a Chinese 
Anban, a man of considerable authority, resides. Sinning is 
described us being very superior to Liuba, good horses, sheep, 
Ac., are procurable, and the shops are well supplied with silk! 
woollen articles, carpets, Arc. 

On tho 26tli they halted under the Omni LA Pass; the 
country up to this point was called Dam NiArgan. On the 27th 
ihey halted at Angclmsa, where they noticed six DogpA tents. 
On the 28th they reached JAchu Stunna, tho extremitv of the 
i’ii lam district which begins at ChAnu LA. 

The Urirong district extends from LAchn Snmna to Dbog 
I-A. On the 29th they reached Siwalnngi Ritu Gonpu 
(monastery), which lias some sixty Lama monks. He.o the 
height was observed by boiling-point, but owing to the loss 
of his quicksilver, when robbed at Chang Piling, the explorer 
was unable to take latitude observations; he however hoped 
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that on reaching Lhasa he would be able to borrow sufficient 

money 1 to enable him to refit and to return to this same place 

on his wav north-east to China. 

On the' 1st of March he crossed the Dliog I .a Pass, eneampin,, 
on the other side; the district of Jang Tilung extends trom 
the Dhog I-a to the Chak L4 Pass. On the 2n<l they reached 
the very large monastery called Jang Tallin^, which has two 
head Latnas with about a thousand monks. Here they halted 
durin" the 3rd in order to rest and examine the monastery; 
inside'’thev found a large number of images carved in the walls, 
the whole of these were adorned with gold, the road from 
Lhasa to Lob Nur (?) and Jillin" (Sinning) posses about one 
mile south of the monastery. The Sinning Kufilus pass by 
this route with their camels laden with merchandise. On the 
4th of March he crossed the Chak In Pass, and encumped at its 
foot on the opposite (south) side, near the village of Inngmo, 
where they saw the first signs of cultivation that they had met 
with since the 29th of December. On the 5th thev reached 
Jhokar Churtan; on the 6th Naimar village, which has about 
twenty houses, surrounded by a number of smaller clusters of 
houses. On the 7th they reached the monastery of Nehlin 
Dak; on the 8th, after crossing the Phembu Gong Li Pass, 
they halted at Lingbu Jong. The Phembu district ceases at the 
pss of that name. On the 9th of March the party niched 
Lhisi; they were excessively glad to get back to a civilised 
place again, where they would at any rate have no chance of 
being starved as they were at one time likely to be. 

Though the Lhasa people were hospitable enough, the 
explorer found there was no chance of his being able to borrow 
sufficient money to enable him to march to Sinning as he 
had intended; with the greatest difficulty he managed to 
borrow 150 rupees from a trader who was going to Gartok, hut 
he insisted upon the explorer accompanying him, and in addition 
took his aneroid barometer and compass as a pledge for the 
money; the aneroid, which was a large one, he apparently took 
for a magnificent watch, aud at the end of the journey the 
explorer’s messenger who was sent with money to redeem the 
instruments had some difficulty in recovering them. Having 
the command of so little money the explorer decided upon 
returning to India, and after a long and difficult journey 
reached the headquarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
in safety. 
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Memorandum by Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, b.e., k.r.8., 
Ac., on the Results of the above Exploration. 

Amongst other attempts to explore the various countries 
beyond the borders of British India, I have always borne in 
mind the necessity to explore the vast regions which lie to the 
north of the Himalayan Range, from E. long. 83° to E. long. 9.T, 
and I have consequently, from time to time, tried to get more 
information as to this terra incognita; but since the Pundit 
made his way from Kumaon to Bha-a, I hod not till lately 
succeeded in getting much advance made to the north of his 
line of explorations, though a good deal was done to the north 
of the Mansarowar Lake. One explorer made his way from 
Kudok, on the Pangkong Luke, to Thok-Jalung, nnd thence 
back to the Mansarowar, passing quite to the east of the great 
Kailas peak. The same explorer subsequently made his way 
to Shigutxe, but be was unable to penetrate to the north 
of the main course of the upper Brahmaputra. Though dis¬ 
appointed with this, I continued to try and get an explorer to 
penetrate into thoso regions, and after many failures 1 have 
at lust the satisfaction to be able to report that some progress 
has been made in exploring to tho north of Shigatze and 
Lhasa. 

The preceding narrative gives the details that 1 was able to 
gather trorn the explorer. 

As usual the party was troubled at the frontier; but once 
fairly in Tibetan territory they bad no difficulty in ranking 
their way down the upper Brahmaputra to Shigntzo, at least 
no difficulty that would not equally have affected ordinary 
inhabitants of the country. They found no good opportunity 
of penetrating to the north till they reached Shiga tze; there 
they, os directed, made inquiries about the Tengri Nur Lake. 
They found that there wus a regular route to this lake fre¬ 
quented by traders in borax, salt, Ac., and also by pilgrims; 
tiiev consequently decided to try and make their way there in 
the" character of pilgrims taking with them a small supply of 
goods with a view to meeting their wants on the road by barter, 
the ordinary custom of such pilgrims. 

They were told that sheep were the only means of carnage 
that would answer, and they made their arrangements accord¬ 
ingly, purchasing some of the largo, long-legged sheep, with the 
usual bugs for loading. They marched down to the Brahma¬ 
putra, crossing that great river by means of rafts: this point was 
about 11,‘200 feet above the sea. Ascending the Shiang Chu 
tributary of the river, tho party day by day got into still higher 
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ground, until they reached the Khulnmba Li Pass, 17,200 feet 
above the sea, and there, cro-sing over from the basin of the 
Brahmaputra, they descended into the Lisin of the Tengri Niir 
Lake, which was found to be about 15,200 feet above the sea. 

For eight days after leaving the Brahmaputra the explorer 
marched from village to village, passing many Buddhist monas¬ 
teries and some nunneries, with numbers of small villages 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation. >'aikor was the last 
village with cultivation; northward they were informed they 
would find nothing except the camps of “I)ogpis," as the 
nomadic people of that part of the country are called; and they 
were warned to be on their guard aguinst the white bears, 
which were said to commit havoc umongst the cattle, sheep, Ac. 
The explorer was well acquainted with the brown bear of the 
Cis-Himulayan districts, and lie believed this white bear to be n 
different uni mol, and not the brown bear in its winter coat. 

During the great part of his iournev to the Namcko Lake the 
explorer found the streams all hard' frozen, and he was con¬ 
sequently much Btruck by the number of hot springs that he 
met with, and more especially by the great heat of the water 
coming fruni them, his thermometer snowing it to van’ from 
130 to 183 Fahrenheit, being generally over 150°, anil often 
within a few degrees of the boiling-point.'being in one case 1S3 
when the boiling-point was 183j\ The water generally hod a 
su p itirous smell, and in many coses was ejected with great 
noise and violence; in one place the force was sufficient to 
throw the water up from 40 to 60 feet These springs in some 
rtspecU seem to resemble the Geysers of Iceland ; in winter thev 
are very remarkable, in consequence of the water when falling 
being comvrted into ice, whicn forms a pillar of ice round each 
jet. J he quantity of warm water which escapes from below 
must, however, be very considerable, as the streams into which 
they drum were free from ice for some distance below where 
the warm water comes in, though everywhere else hard frozen. 

Ihe great lake, which ut distance was caller! the Tengri Ndr, 
was found on nearer approach to be called Numcho or Xky-luke 
(>am = sky and Cho=kke) from ihe great altitude at which it 
is. It proved to be a splendid sheet of water about fifty miles 
in length by from sixteen to twenty-five miles in breadth. It 
receives the water of two considerable rivers, and several minor 
streams, but Has no exit; the water is decidedly bitter, but, 
owing to intense cold, it freezes readily, and at the time the 
explorer saw it, it was one continuous slieet of ice. 

To the south the lake is bounded by a splendid range of 
snowy peaks dunked with large glaciers, culminating in the 
inaginbceut jn/uk, .fang Ninjintbanghi, which in probably more 
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than 25,000 feet above the sea. The range was traced for 
uearly 150 miles, running in a north-easterly direction. To the 
north of the lake the mountains were not, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, high, nor were there nny high peaks visible farther north, 
as far as the explorer could see from a commanding point 
which he climbed up to. He only saw a succession of ronnded 
hills with moderately flat ground in between them. Im¬ 
mediately north he saw a lake of about six miles in length, 
which he was told was called Bui Cho from the borax (hul) 
wliich is produced there in large quantities, supplying both 
Lhasa and Shigatze with most of the borax that they require. 

The Natncho Lake is considered to be a sacred place like 
the Mansarowar Lake, and although at such a very great 
distance from habitations, and so high above the sea, it boasts 
of several permanent monasteries, and is visited by large num¬ 
bers of pilgrims. There are several islands in the lake, two of 
them large enough for monasteries. At tho time the explorer 
was there tho Lamas on the islands kept up their communica¬ 
tion with the shore by means of the ice, but ho did not hear as 
to what was done in summer. Fish are said to be abundant, 
and modern lake shells were found on the shore, as well as 
fossil shells, which were very numerous, and of all sizes; a few 
of the smaller ones have been examined by Mr. Oldham, the 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey. He thinks they aro 
not older than cretaceous, and arc probably nummulitic, “ none 
of them actually agree with the Sindh and PnnjAb nummulitic 
fossils yet described, but they come near them; there is a small 
Futiu, two specimens of the upper whorls of a Vieanja or 
Cerithium, with a cast of probably the same species, also a cast 
or internal mould of a Tapes." ' Tho specimens sent to Mr. 
Oldham were, however, too few and badly preserved to enable 
him to givo a decided opinion about them; I lmd unfortunately 
started for England before I know this, otherwise I should have 
sent him larger specimens. The first opportunity will be 
taken to have them more thoroughly examined, as also the few 
modern shells that reached me. Tho Chief Pundit on his first 
journey remarked on the stouo, bones, shells, Ac., that he saw 
in the LhAsa bazaar, where they are sold in great qnantities for 
mediciue, charms, Ac. Tho explorer had also noticed them in 
•other parts; and there is very little doubt but that libet will 

{ rove to be very rich in foMils, and will amply repay the first 
Inropenn that has the luck to penetrate into the country. 

The explorer was only able to bring back some of the smaller 


siiocimeus. 

In most places the margin of the lake was utterly desolate, 
but near Langdnng the ShukjiA bush wns abundant. In 
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another place there was a little vegetation near some hi t 
spring*. 

The explorer's examination of the lake was unfortunately 
brought to n sudden close by a band of robbers from Jamaatu 
De, the district north of the lake. These robbers stripped the 
jsirty so completely that they were forced to make their way to 
Lli4*£ os fast as they could. They were very nearly starred to 
death, nud underwent very great hardships before they got 
there. 

In Lh&a they managed to raise a little money by pawning 
their instruments; the aneroid, which was a large one, proving 
very serviceable, as it was mistaken for a gigantic watch, and 
valued accordingly. 

The proof of the existence of a great snowy range to the 
north of the Brahmaputra is interesting, the Himalayan system, 
even at that distance, say 160 miles from its lwse in the plains 
of India, showing no signs of getting lower. The Lauias of the 
Namcho Lake describe! 1 the country to the north ns being very 
much the same us that round the luke, and that it was only 
after advancing some 60 marches farther north-east that there 
were any signs of a more civilized countrv. Janmatn De (De 
means district;, immediately north of the Like, is not under the 
Lhi'i Government It must be even more elevated than the 
country about Xamclio, as the inhabitants are said to have greuf. 
difficulty in keeping cattle, losing numbers everv few years 
owin'' to heavy and continuous falls of snow. The Jdmaatn 
people are a law less set, ond alw.aystry to make up for any such 
losses by robbing their neighbours about Namcho, .Simjam, 4c., 
and where cattle thrive better. Lob Xur was said to be 2J to 
3 months journey north of Xamclio. It wns not clear from the 
explorer s account whether this was the Koko Xur Luke or some 
other lake more to the west. The route ran north from the 
cast end of the Namcho, leaving at a camping-place called Dam 
Niorgan. From this point Xakchnkha is distant 10 days 
journey, and has a very Imd reputation as to robbers. From 
Xakcliukhii it is 1^ month s journey to Sokpohuil, over a most 
barren country, infested by robbers, but owning no regular in¬ 
habitants of any. kind. Srokpohuil district is said to be not 
very far froift Lob Xur, near which is the town of Khorka, the 
residence of a great Larnu called Jipehun Ringboche, who rules 
over the Sokpohuil country. Kharka is said to be above 15 
days'journey from Jillitig or Sinning-fu, the large city near 
th<* north-western end of the great wall of China. Jilling was 
well-known to the people about Namcho, who admit tlmt it is 
larger even than Liuba itself. 

The great northern road called the Janglam, which runs far 
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or Tengri \ur Lake, in Great Tibet. 


north of tho course of the Upper Brahmaputra River, posse 8 hv 
the Namcho or Tengri Nur Lake, nnd from thence by Shellifuk 
Like to Rudok on tbe Pungkong l^ike, east of Leb, the capital 
of Ladak. Tho route followed by the explorer from Dam 
Nidrgnn to Llifca is the route by which Messrs, lluc and Gabet 
must have approached that city. The explorer thought he 
would have been able to mnke his way 1 along it bv the Koko 
Nur, nnd thence through Sinning-fu, to China if he had the 
necessary funds. Another attempt will, if possible, be made to 
do this, as even the slight amount of information gained 
respecting it is encouraging, and it would bo a great thing to 
get a route survey between l.husa nnd Sinning-fu, so as to con¬ 
nect our Indian Trans-Himaluyan Explorations with a place 
that has been fixed by the regular survey operations of the 
French Jesuit Missionaries. 

The route survey extends over 320 miles of what has hitherto 
been veritable terra incognita. Latitude observations were 
taken at 10 places, and heights, by observations of the boiling- 
point and of the aneroid, at 24 places. 1 he geography of an 
area of about 12,000 square miles has been elucidated, and 
one northern tributary of the Upper Brahmaputra has been 
thoroughly explored, thus giving us some idea as to how far 
back the northern watershed of this great river lies. 

The Namcho is evidently tho lake referred to in old maps as 
the Tengri Nur. The explorer actually went round it and 
found that it had no outlet, though fed by two large and u 


number of minor streams. 

The length of the explorer's pace has as usual been computed 
bv means of the differences of observed latitude, Ac., nnd was 
found to be very fairlv accordant on different sections 

The difference of longitude between Shigatxe nnd Lba<4, as 
determined by this route survey, is nine minutes less than that 
deduced from tho Chief Pundit's survey. The latter was, how¬ 
ever a much more direct line, and tho value therefore Inis been 
retained. The difference being say 9 miles in 320 miles, or 
about 3 per cent., is a satisfactory proof of general accuracy. 

The heights, bv observations of the boiling-point, were satis¬ 
factory, but those' bv the aneroid show that the index mu-t havo 
shifted verv much; for although agreeing closely with an 
ordinary mercurial barometer up to 7000 or SfMK) feet above the 
sea vet in the neighbourhood of Shigatxe (at Petmg), which was 
previously known to be about 11,000 feet aboTo tho sea. the 
aneroid observation indicated an altitude of nearly 4800 feet 
higher. The aneroid observations, on the average, give altitudes 
4631 feet higher than those by boiling the theimomieter, a most 
disappointing result, the aneroid being one that was carefully 
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tested under an air-pump at Kew, when it was fount! to agree 

at every inch of pressure from the normal height down to 

11 inches. ' ., , 

A similar difference was given by another aneroid that was 
sent up to the Thok-Jalung gold-fields; this was supposed to 
have arisen from some accidental fault 

Captain Basevi, when employed in the elevated ground in the 
south and north-east of Ludiik, was supplied with a similar 
aneroid, and noted in his memoranda that the observations 
taken with it were quite unreliable at great altitudes, as hi* 
found that even by gentle tapping on the ease the index varied 
its reading, and was always movable in that way no matter how 
long he remained at a point, 

'fhe only conclusion that can be come to, from the three 
trials referred to, is that in their present shape aneroid l»aro- 
meters cannot be relied on alone at great elevations until they 
have actually been tested; and they should always be supple¬ 
mented with either occasional observations of an ordinary 
mercurial barometer or of a boiling thermometer, at any rate 
until some satisfactory proof of their reliability has been given, 
the errors apparently not showing when the aneroid was at rest, 
and kept at much the same temperature. 

It will be noticed that the explorer actually went along a 
small portion of the great Brahmaputra river below Shigatxe, 
tbus adding to our knowledge of its actual course; no iron 
suspension bridge was however seen there, such as Turner 
supposed to exist near Shigatze. The explorer was mneb 
struck with the magnificent glaciers to the south of the Namcho, 
or Tengri Niir Lake, and they will no doubt prove to be venr 
extensive, as the man is a good judge of their size, being well 
acquainted with Himalayan glaciers near India. 

Altogether the explorer has done very good service, and in 
this first altogether independent expedition has shown a large 
amount of skill, observation, and determination. I trust here¬ 
after he will still farther distinguish himself. 


XII.— Journey to Shiyatze , in Tibet, ami Return by Dimjri- 
Mahlan into Nepaul, in 1871, by the Native Explorer No. 9. 
By Licut.-Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, r.e., fas., &c., 
l>eputy-Supcrintendent G. T. Survey of India.* 

The native explorer whom I designate as No. 9, for one portion 
of his work, made his way from Ddrjiling, passing through Sik- 
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kim into Great Tibet; it is not, however, necessary to refer to 
his journey in detail until ho got beyond what T)r. Hooker 
called the Wallangchoon l’oss, os up to that point Dr. Hooker 
has already given us an admirable description of the country. 

The explorer, on trying to pass into Tibet, was, as usual, 
stopped, and told that ho would not be allowed to proceed 
farther, as he was not known to any one, nor able to give any 
satisfactory evidence as to his being what he stated. I le was 
consequently rather in despair, but was fortunate enough to 
ingratiate himself with the chief official of a largo Sikkim dis¬ 
trict whose wife happened to bo very ill. I have always mailt* 
my explorers take a supply of medicines with them, mostly 01 
native kinds, with only a few ordinary European sorts to pre¬ 
sent to people on their journeys. In the present instance, the 
explorer had also provided himself with a Hindi translation 
of a treatise as to using these drugs, and, when he heard of 
the woman’s illness, he offered to give her some medicine if he 
was allowed to see her and hear as to her sufferings, Ac.; his 
offer was at once accepted, and the explorer having seen her, 
searched his book until bo came across some discaso with the 
samo symptoms as she had, and he then boldly prepared the 
medicines directed and gave them to the wotnau according to 
the instructions, and awaited the result in not a little trepida¬ 
tion. In a few days’ time tlio woman became wonderfully better, 
and eventually a euro was effected, very much to the astonish¬ 
ment of the amateur practitioner. The explorer was treated with 
marked kindness and hospitality from the day the woman bopu 
to improve: he then again urged his request to be allowed to 
iwss into Tibet. The headman said he would be glad to give 
him permission, but that it would bo of no use, os he would be 
again stopped bv another official before be advanced very far, 
unless ho bad some one to answer for him. The explorer, how- 
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continued to urge his point, and at last the official said he 
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plorer gives as Wallungsum—tie maao ms waj id 
to Tashimk. The rood was a difficult one, the ground 
the pass being very elevated and barren, so that lx>th 
fuel had to be carried on yaks for the use of the party. 
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Tlie Tipta-Lu was covered with snow; it is on the watershed 
of a very high range tluit runs nearly cast and west, forming the 
boundary between Nepal and Lh&sn. 

Tasiiirak is a large standing Bhotin encampment on a feeder 
of tin? Arun lliver, which rises in a glacier to the west, and not 
on the main stream of that river, ns was formerly supposed; it 
is 15,000 feet above the sea. Marching north, the explorer 
crossed the Nila-La Pass, and, passing a large Lama monastery, 
reached the Sliara village of some 50 houses, which is under a 
Thanahflar of the Tiuki or Tinka district, generally known as 
Tinkijong after its fort (jong). Here his baggage was very 
closely searched, and it was only by means of the man sent by 
the Sikkim official that he was able to advance farther. After 
many inquiries were made, he got a pass to travel to Shiga t/e, 
and, being fairly in Tibet, he was never stopped aguin. He 
made his wav first to Lumadong, a village of 50 or GO houses, 
arriving there on the 4th September. Before reaching this 
place the explorer had latterly seen no cultivation ex«*ept that 
of Indian-corn in small quantities, but at Limddong itself there 
was a good deal of wheat and peas, and round about several 
other villages could be seen equally well cultivated; all these 
villages were on or near the honks of the great eastern branch 
of the Arun lliver, called the Khantongiri lliver, which comes 
from the east. 

Tho next day ho arrived ut another small village with plenty 
of cultivation, all tending to show that he had again reached a 
warmer climate, LAwddong being 13,100 feet above the sea. 

On the 6th September he crossed the Tinki-La Bass, and 
after a trying march reached the village of Tashichirang on the 
liank of the Chornto Don<j Lake, whicn is a fine sheet of water 
about 20 miles in length by 16 miles in breadth, at on elevation 
of 14,700 feet above the sea. This lake lms never been shown 
in any map that I am aware of, but we have notice of its exist¬ 
ence in itineraries collected by Mr. Hodgson, Dr. Campbell, Ac. 
The explorer found the water very clear and pure, and very 
good to drink: he and his party used it, and were told that 
the inhabitants took it in preference to that of the two or 
three streams which were seen to run into the lake. The ex¬ 
plorer was nnablo to go completely round it, but he could see 
it fully as he passed along its northern shore, and vet could 
discover no signs of an outlet; the inhabitants declare thut it 
lias none: tho sweetness of the water, however, is against them 
being no outlet, and if so it must be somewhere to the south¬ 
east. The lake forms a portion of the boundary between 
Sikkim and the Lhasa territories, the Sikkim territory lying 
to the east, and tluit of Lhasa to the west of the lake. Several 
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very high snow-peaks were visible from the lake to the east aud 
south. 

On the 7th September he arrived at Nangji, a Sikkim village, 
which, though it has but 50 houses, boasts of a wonderful number 
of dogs, the explorer declaring he himself saw at least 200, and 
was certain tliat he never met with such a largo proportion in a 
Tibetan village, where they are proverbially numerous. 

On the 9th September lie reached Chajong (Tatdp4ni) hot 
springs, where he took latitude and thermometer observations, 
the latter making it 15,000 feet above the sea. Four reservoirs, 
each nbout 30 feet in circumference anil 3 feet deep, have been 
built to catch the water of these springs, which appeared to be 
sulphurous, and have a high reputation for their curative pro¬ 
perties, being visited by numbers of people. The place swarmed 
with Tibetan (Hodgsonian) antelope, which are quite tame, 
being never disturbed, as they aro considered to be dedicated 
to the deity of the hot springs. The next day the party en¬ 
camped in u ravine, and the day after crossed the Lagtilung-La 
Pass, which has quantities of glacier-ice close down to it, being 
itself 16,200 feet above the sea. This pass forms the boundary 
between Sikkim and Lhasa; tho march terminated at the village 
of Thak. On the 15th September he passed the village and 
post of Sai-Jong, which is surrounded by cultivation, and has 
numerous other villages round about; encamped at Chota-1 apu 
or Darcha village on the buuks of the Sai-Jong stream, which 
comes from a great distance, rising in Sikkim. The next day 
he crossed the Gyaling Mountains by a pass covered with snow, 
and reached the Balu Koti village of 20 houses; this place has 
a good deal of cultivation, and numerous other villages are 
risible round about it. Passing thenco through a level and 
well-cultivated country, the explorer reached Shigatze on tLe 
17th of September. 

The explorer jioid tho usual homage to the Lama of lasht 
Lumbo, making an offering of two rupees. He found the city 
of Shigatze in much the same state as described by the chief 
Pundit; he, however, heard of tho serious rebellion which had 
been raised against the great Lama of Lhasa in April, 18<1, 
during which hundreds of people were killed. 

The explorer remained in Shigatze till the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber ; he then made his way south-westwards, towards the Dingri 
Maidiin. resuming his route survey on the 30th September from 
a point he had previously visited.' By evening he reached the 
village of Shimrang, and the next day crossed the Shablu-Chu 
River, which was 65 paces wide and 4 feet deep, flowing down 
into the &ing-po (Brihmiputra); numbers of villages were seen 
on and offthe road. The harvest was being reaped. 
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On the 2u<l October he reached the great Shakia monastery 
( Gonpa ), which is only second to that of Tushi Lumbo. The 
explorer was unfortunately not able to stop at Shakia to examine 
the place more closely. He says the Shakia monastery is on a 
low spur; it is inhabited by about 2500 monk Lumas. ruled by a 
great Lama, called Slinkia-Gangma (king, or above all others}; 
he is looked upon as a deity. His Lamas are the only ones ui 
this part of Tibet that are allowed to marry; they aro called 
DhuicpJa. other Lamas who are not allowed to marry being 
calleil Odlupds. The town of Shakia lies at the foot of the 
monastery and is about half the size of the city of Shigntze. 
About fifty of the shops in the town are kept by Ifiwars from 
Nepal; all the other shops aro kept bv Bhotias. There is a 
large amount of cultivation arounu Shakin, though it is about 
13,fMJ0 feet above the sea. 

On the 3rd of October tho explorer crossed the Dongo-La, 
anil again got iuto ground drained by the Aruu River, and on 
the 5th October reached the Chokuar village, on the left bank 
of the Plmngtn or Dingri-Chu River, the great western branch 
of the Arun River. 

Continuing westwards along the Dingri-Chu River, the ex¬ 
plorer reached the Sukar-Chu River, a branch of the Dingri- 
Chm The Sakar-jong (fort) is about 8 miles north of the junc¬ 
tion. and is the residence of a Lhasa magistrate. The Ghurkos 
in 1854 advanced as far as this point when thov invaded 
Tibet. 

On the 8th of October the explorer reached tho town of 
Dingri, which is generally known as Dingri Maidan, from the 
large open plain in which it stands; it is also sometimes called 
Dingn-Gonga. The town has but 250 houses, supplemented 
with tents on occasions of fairs, Ac.; it is 13,900 feet above the 
sea. 

Five miles above the junction of the Sliakar-Chu River, the 
explorer crossed the Dingri-Chu River by a wooden bridge, 
seventy-five puces in length—showing tluit even at that point 
this grest eastern branch of the A run is a very lareo stream, as 
might be expected from its draining tho great Dingri table- 

North, and quite close to the Dingri town, stands tho Dingri 
Khar (fort), on a low isolated hill. A high Chinese officer, 
called a Daipon, who is the chief military and civil officer, 
resides in the fort; ho has a small garrison of Bhotia soldiers, 
with bat one gun. 

From Dingri there is a very good road which runs north-west 
to Jong-kn-Jong, and thence bv Kirong town to Katmandu. 
Officials are, however, the only persons who are allowed to 
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travel by this route, traders and all others tuking the one 
followed by the explorer to Nilam, tcc. 

The explorer did not make any stay in Dingri, being afraid 
that he might be cut off from India by nu early fall of snow: he 
accordingly pushed on as fast os ho could. At tirst he passed 
through a wide all but level tract, and then getting into 
rougher ground reached the Thung-lung-La on the 10th of 
October; he found the pass covered with old ice and snow, it 
being 1S,460 feet above tlie sea. 

On the 11th of October he reached the town of Nilam, 13,900 
feet above the sea, which has about 250 houses. It is ruled by 
a couple of Jongpons, the Lhasa Government sending two 
there so os to be a check on one another. Nilam being the first 
Tibetan town on the road from Nepal, is considered to demand 
extra vigilance, and consequently the explorer and his party 
were very closely examined and their baggage was carefully 
searched before they were allowed to go on. 

From Shigatze to the Thung-lung-La pass, the explorer had 
passed through a moderately level tract, though at a very great 
elevation, but from the Thung-lung-La, where he crossed the 
Himalayan watershed, ho again entered on vory ragged ground, 
much more difficult than even that south of the Tiptu-La (or 
W&llungsum Pass). 

Between Nilam and Listi Bhansar he followed the general 
course of the Bhotin-Kosi Liver, and though it is but sonic 
twenty-five miles direct distance between the two places, the 
explorer had to cross the Bhotia-Kosi Kiver fifteen times, bv 
menus of three iron suspension, and eleven wooden bridges, each 
of from twenty-four to sixty paces in length. At one place the 
river ran in a gigantic chasm, the sides of which were bo close to 
one another, that a bridge of twenty-four paces was sufficient to 
span it. This was just below or south of the village of Choksum. 
Near this bridge tho precipices were so impracticable, that the 
path had of necessity to be supported on iron pegs let into 
the Coco of the rock—the path being formed by bars of iron 
and slabs of stone stretching from peg to peg, and covered with 
earth. This extraordinary path is in no place more than 
eighteen inches, and often not more than nine inches in width, 
and is carried for more than one-tliird of a milo (775 paces) 
along the face of the cliff, at some 1,500 feet above the river, 
which could bo seen roaring below in its narrow bed. The ex¬ 
plorer, who has seen much difficult ground in the Himalayas, 
says he never in his life met with any thing to equal this bit of 

I with. It is, of course, quite impassable for ponies or yaks, and 
nit very few sheep and goats even go by it, though it is con¬ 
stantly passed by men with loads. 
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There are several other smaller pieces of paths between 
Nilnm and Listi Bhausar which ore nearly as bad, but they are 
fortunately not continuous. 

From I.isti Bhaiwir the explorer’s route does not call for any 
special notice, hero being much the same as that in any other 
part of the mountains south of the Himalayan watershed, being 
rugged in the extreme for a considerable distance, and then 
becoming easy in the valleys or Duns. It may, however, bo 
noted that the explorer crossed the Jndrawati feeder of the 
Koai, which has five small tarns near its source, called Pancli 
Pokri The source is in the snowy mountains to the west, as 
shown on the map. 

The lower ground, though not at all noteworthy in itself, had 
never been surveyed in any way previously, the only land marks 
being the few great peaks in its neighbourhood, that have Ken 
fixed from a distance by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
I consequently consider the survoy of it and other portions of 
the lower ground a very valuable addition to the geography of 
that part of the mountains. 

On reference to the map, it will be seen that by this explora¬ 
tion the position of the great Himalayan watershed has Ken 
determined in three different places. In each case it proves to 
be far behind or north of the lofty peaks that are visible from 
Hindustan, such as Mount Everest, Kunchinjingn, &c. 

The explorer, it will be scon, went completely round Mount 
Everest, but his route was so hemmed in by great mountains 
that he never got a view of Mount Everest "itself; it seemito 
have been invariably bidden by the subordinate peaks which nre 
tolerably close to it. Possibly it may have been seen, but never 
continuously so as to be able to recognise it again, and to fix it 
•by Killings with n moderately long base. The Kanehinjinga 
and Junnu peaks were, however, seen from the west of Taplang 
Jong, but only a short base could K secured. The explorer 
was much impressed by Kanehinjinga; it is known to the 
uatives near Taplang as Kuiubh Karan Langur. The people 
south of the Himalayas, in Nepal, call all snowy mountains 
ljingur, by which they mean tne highest points! They call 
the {leaks that have no snow Banjung, and the low ground 
under the said Banjung they call Phedi. The term Himalayas 
is not used by uneducated people, who only talk of the snowy 
mountains ns “ Barfdni Langur 

Neither the Bhotias nor the Ghurkas seem to have specific 
names for remarkable peaks; the explorer asked all sorts of 
people, but with the exception of the case of Kanehinjinga, 
referred to above, he never got any name for a peak, though in 
a few cases they gave that ol' the nearest village. 
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Several of the other peak* fixed by the explorer were very 
lofty ones, covered with perpetiml snow to n great distance 
below their summits; those north of Mount Everest and Kan- 
rhinjinga are perhaps the most interesting, as being beyond the 
Himalayan watershed. One to the north of the road, between 
Sliakia and Dingri, the explorer thought was very much loftier 
than any others. 

The explorer’s route survey may be said in a rough way to 
give us a general idea ns to how the mountain drainage runs 
between the Himalayan watershed, north-west of Kirong, and 
tho point where Turner crossed it near Chumalari, up to the 
Brahmaputra, or Sang-po lliver on the north from west of 
Janglacne to Shigatze. The route between Kirong, Jong-ka- 
Jong, and Dingri Muidan is still a desideratum, as we are in the 
dark as to the size of the Palgu Cho Lake, which, however, it now 
appears will lie somewhut to the south of the approximate 
position which I gave it in my map showing the chief Pundit’s 
route to Lh&sa. 

A glance at the map at once shows what a large river the 
Arun must be, the area it drains being so very great. It is one 
of the few Ilimalayan rivers which lias its source beyond the 
Himaluyun range as seen from Hindustan, the others being the 
Indus, Sutlej, and Karnali. The length of the eastern and 
western upper sources is very remarkable, extending on the one 
side to the north and east of Kanchinjinga, and on the other to 
the north and west of Mount Everest. 

In the route survey made by explorer No. 9, from D&ijiling 
to Shigatze, and from Shigatze by Shakia, Dingri Maidan, 
Nilam, Ac., to Katmandu, the value of his pace has in the first 
iustance been derived from the differences of latitude between 
the various places at which star observations for latitude were 
taken. A mean value of pace, viz.: 2 45 feet, derived from a 
mean of the vulnes of each section, was adopted, and this mean 
value was applied to the number of paces, showing the differences 
of longitude for each section, ana the value of the same in 
degrees and minutes was deduced therefrom in the usual way. 

Taking the longitude of Darjiling at 88 ° 18 " 41", as determined 
by the triangulation of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and 
applying the differences of longitude as determined above, the 
longitude of Shigatze, by Tutapini, Chotu Tajiu, Ac., vide map, 
tA, bv the most direct route, would be 88“ 46" 44". 

Taking the longitude of Katmandu at 85“ IT 45”, and ap¬ 
plying tne differences of longitude as above, between it and 
Shigatze, by Nilam, Dingri, Pil, Ac., the longitude of Shigatze* 
would be 88° 32 45'. 

On examining the map, however, it is at once apparent that 
YOU \l:Y. x 
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longitude of Shigatze. as determined by u route «irvev 
Crcun Diriiling, is likely to bo more reliable tluin that 1-nved 
from Katmandu, because the difference of loogitnde, bt-twem 
Klin" and Shigatze, is but 0’ 21', while the difference 
between* Katmandu end Shigatze, is 3’ 11', or in other words 
the longitude of Shigatze would bo very much more affected by 
on error in the value of the pace in the latter case than in the 
former. I have consequently decided upon using only the 
value as determined from Ddijiling. 

In wv report on the chief Pundits exploration to J,ha«a, 

I explained that the longitude of Shigatxe was determined by 
the route survey which Mr. Turner made during his journey 
to Shigatze, combined with tlio route of the Pumlit, Shigatze 
was computed to be in longitude 88" 48‘, a very close agree¬ 
ment with the value as determined nbovo independently bv 
explorer No.!), viz, 88" 47'. It may consequently be concluded 
that the longitudes of Shigatze and of Lhasa, which depends on 
Shigatze, as given in my first map, are very close approxima¬ 
tions, and itTs gratifying to find tliat my reliance on Turners 
route survey was not misplaced. 

The explorer’s work has stood all the usual tests satisfactorily, 
the average value of his pace, 2 45 feet ns determined from the 
differences in latitude, is about wbat might be expected from a 
man of his stature. His latitude observations agree very well 
inter te, considering tliat be used but a small pocket sextant. 
His observations at Shigatze give much the same latitude n> 
that derived from the chief Pundit’s observations with a large 
sextant at that and other places. 

His heights are the weakest port of his work, as, owing to 
the larger thermometers originally sent with him having been 
broken, be was reduced to take nis boiling-point observation* 
with a very small thermometer. The heights, however. are 
probably lair approximations, and give a good general idea of 
the great elevation of the upper part of his ground. 

His bearings to peaks on cither side of his road were more 
numerous than usual, and on the whole he was fairly successful 
in fixing the more conspicuous. 

The exploration with its bearings. At., opens out the geo¬ 
graphy of nearly 30,000 square miles of wluit has hitherto been 
Tn many portions terra incognita and in others nearly so; the 
indications on our maps having been of course mostly con¬ 
jectural. The exploration more especially elucidates the geo¬ 
graphy of the basin of the Arun or Arun-kosi River, the great 
"astern feeder, if not the main source of the great K(«i or 
Kosiki River, which drains the whole of eastern NepaL The 
courses of the upper feeders of the Arun have hitherto been a 
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puzzle to geographers. The explorer’s work also defines the 
course of the groat western tributary of the Kosi River, viz^ 
the Bliotia Kosi, of which we had previously no survey. 

His route survey is 844 miles in length, of which 550 miles 
may be said to be over entirely new ground, and the remainder 
(though close to a line along which one European has travelled) 
had never been regularly surveyed before. 

Tho explorer took latitude observations at 11 points upon 
which the work depends, and determined the height of 81 
plows. His work, I think, will prove a valuable addition to 
the Trans-Frontier geography of India. 


List of Posrnoxs of tho Cinxr Places ns determined from the Rocnc 
Survey of Explorer No. 9 in Nepal and Gkeat Tinrr. 



UtMptr. 

LotxgiU*]*. 

might. 

RFCwkz. 


& 

2 


19 

»v«. 


TKirjiling. 

88 

7,253 

FnwuO.T. Survey. 

TaUpani. 

28 

:to 

88 

8 

15.025 


Chota-Tapu far Dorehal 
village)./ 

28 

57 

88 

27 

14,558 


Shigatxe (Taeltilumbo) .. 

29 

17 

88 

47 

11,822 


PU . 

88 

»7 

87 

54 

13,259 


Dlngri-MuhUn burn 

28 

35 

86 

40 

13.865 


Xilam-Jong (or Kuti) 

28 

0 

88 

5 

13,911 


Katmandu. 

27 

41 

85 

18 


/Frron Crawford'# 
1 toG.TJiPfak* 

Kaliiri River, lank of .. 

•• 

" 

87 

33 

• e 

iXo autronomieal 
\ latitude. 

Xorharia (Xaria) .. 

26 

20 

88 

45 



Pliankuta. 

28 

58 

87 

21 

2,927 


Lamadong. 

27 

10 

88 

52 

• • 


Amtia on liank of Arunl 
River .. .. .. „/ 

27 

12 

87 

12 

1,798 



Tho longitude of Bhigatzc U derived from Doriilmg by the roots mrrry 
(jawing through Tataponi and Ch«tn-T»pn. In tli» mop accompanying Ibu 
memorandum, 88° 40' nr amunird to be the longitude, lining a mean between 
Uu> Talari derived from Katmandu and HhigaUr. In future cvanpilaUm tho 
poritionr oj given on the map, will require to be corrected to those given above. 
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Routs Sen vet rno* Daijiling (TLuLnah) to Suioatte 
(Market Placo). 


Nn. of 
ftuUaa. 

Nam* of Station. 

Bearing 
to yumnl 
button 

1Ha Lance in 
1‘Mn 

to For waul 
hLaUiiti 

1 

Daijiling 


o 

294 

SO 

13,903 

•i 

,, „ 


275 

30 

4,152 

8 

KainclmUa .. 

,, 

234 

30 

7.279 

4 

a# .« 


285 

0 

2.350 

5 

Hiunnptiong .. 

• a 

281 

30 

10,310 

(l 

,, ,, 


292 

0 

15,100 

7 

Phallalung Lck 


274 

0 

2,871 

8 

• • at 


240 

0 

8,100 

0 



285 

0 

13,010 

10 

Xablung 

a . 

297 

0 

9,580 

11 

Huriabliunjan 

• • 

320 

3o 

5,425 

12 

Surm Lek .. 

.. 

299 

0 

7,085 

12 

Shikurfiur 

a. 

290 

30 

15,140 

14 

Kobfri .. .. 


:no 

0 

4,560 

15 

Pbuwu Village 

„ 

211 

0 

13,850 

1C 

1'aplatiR .long 

• a 

17 

30 

16,807 

17 



12 

0 

6,608 

18 

,, 


oo 

30 

3,859 

19 

Tubki.i Tbok 

, . 

25 

0 

11,150 

20 

aa aa 


00 

0 

. 17,097 

21 

Elungklmlu ., 

.. 

301 

0 

7,270 

22 

Tiunbru.. .. 


11 

0 

8,511 

22 



18 

30 

11,800 

24 

»• •• 


32(1 

0 

8,010 

25 



333 

0 

18,001 

2C 



300 

0 


27 

Taaliirak CJIm 

, , 

21 

0 

10,200 

28 



345 

0 

12,100 

29 

XUn-I.a 

,, 

20 

0 

9,910 

20 

Sltara .. 


40 

30 

34,030 

31 



90 

0 

4,700 

32 



05 

30 

28.521 

22 

Tasbioliirang 


270 

0 

2.288 

81 

Cbumto LXing 

.. 

22 

30 

2,500 

35 

• a a* 


67 

0 

21,225 

30 

Naniy'i .. .. 


358 

0 

6,065 

37 

38 

Cbaiong 
Tmki-U .. 

•* 

67 

75 

30 

0 

5,450 

6,684 

39 

aa aa 


:t5 

0 

20.104 

40 

Lagulung-La 

• • 

345 

0 

11,670 

41 



10 

30 

18,194 

42 

Knknuni 


0 

0 

8,955 

43 



53 

0 

7,715 

41 

Chota T»nii .. 
Gyaling-La .. 

. , 

26 

0 

8 010 

45 

40 

•• 

07 

25 

30 

30 

5.000 

6,393 

47 



35 

30 

9.600 

48 



30 

0 

16,896 

43 

• • •• 


33 

30 

12,000 

50 

Slugatze .. 

•• 


. 

4. 


Tluinub. 

Village. 

{ On luiuixlnrv betnnen Ll.'itidi 
and Nepal Territories 

Village. 

HUI. 

Village. 

Stream. 

200 Tank from. 

Village. 

Village. 


River, on laoli of 


Stream, on left lamk of. 

Mill, on top of. 

Village. 


Village. 

Lake, on bank of. 

Village. 

latitude observed. 
Hill, on top of. 

jIIilL Itoanilarr of Sikkim 
| and Lhasa. 

Stream, on Kink of. 

Village. Latitude ulea-m-d. 
Hill, on top of. 


Tbe Market Place. 
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From Cmaxcma (Village near Shi gat 7,0) to Katmandu. 


Xa.O» ^ 
Sutli.o. 

3udo of flt titan. 

!tr vrtfi C 
’ %n Konrird 
. Steikun. 

i%uiuf in 
f»or» 

to Fortran] 

Suilun. 

1 

Cluinzms 


.. 290 

« 

30 

14.769 

2 



252 

30 

10,890 

8 



235 

0 

4,300 

4 

Xnngln .. 


.. 229 

0 

15,129 

9 

Snb-CIm 


.. 280 

0 

1,260 

(i 

Lingfrv lion 

„ 

.. 175 

0 

6,800 

7 

I'uluum 


235 

0 

11,383 

8 



212 

0 

12.099 

9 

Chong-Li 


.. 266 

0 

13,790 

10 



200 

0 

2.500 

11 

All-la .. 


270 

80 

11,350 

12 



194 

30 

6,500 

13 

## 


224 

30 

7.500 

14 

Dc«.go-r.a 


.. 212 

0 

11.100 

19 

Sinaa-Chu 


183 

30 

19,880 

16 

Hit Village 

,, 

.. | 206 

0 

13,300 

17 



230 

0 

9.118 

18 

.. 


219 

30 

14,712 

19 



280 

0 

13,000 

20 

Chain!; or 


295 

30 

30,760 

21 

i'hmigtn 

• • 

.. 267 

o 

7,600 

22 

• > 

,, 

.. 275 

0 

6,500 

23 

• • 

.. 

.. 270 

0 

10,294 

21 

• • 

, , 

.. 250 

0 

9,690 

29 


„ 

.. 265 

0 

17,400 

20 

Chakor .. 



30 

25,100 

27 

.. 

.. 

279 

30 

11,235 

28 

Dingri Jong 

.. 

.. 232 

0 

32,016 

29 



294 

0 

6,500 

30 

Thnngla 

** 

.. 269 

30 

17,181 

31 

a. 

.. 

223 

0 

8,500 

32 

• a 

.. 

204 

0 

7,870 

33 

Palgu .. 

.. 

.. 235 

80 

4,050 

31 

• • 

.. 

205 

0 

5,820 

39 

Thakialing 


.. 195 

30 

21,921 

36 

Xilani Jong 

.. 

.. 210 

0 

4.800 

37 

Ki»i Hirer 


.. 133 

0 

9,170 

3* 

• ♦ 

.. 

190 

30 

3.200 

39 

a a 

.. 

176 

0 

3.540 

40 

Choksum 

• • 

.. 184 

30 

2,870 

41 

.. 

• • 

195 

30 

12,197 

42 

• a 

«« 

132 

0 

2,773 

43 

a a 

• • 

209 

0 

13,017 

44 

a. 

.. 

207 

0 

4,045 

43 

.. 

,, 

215 

0 

6.182 

46 

KangLuik 

.. 

.. 230 

0 

8.800 

47 

I.Urti .. 



0 

3,325 

48 

Liati Village 

.. 190 

30 

8,725 

49 

•• 

•• 

215 

0 

2,600 


Rom mm. 


Village—10,!)9<> paces from 
•tation Xo. 48, on the line 
from Xo. 48 to Xo. 49 of 
foregoing numbering. 

Illll, on top of. 

Hirer, on right bunk of. 

Temple. 

Stream, on hank of 

Hill. 

Hill. 


llill. 

Stream, on honk of. 
Latitude observed. 


Village. 

Hirer, on bank of. 


Village. 


UiU. 


Lati- 


Strcaro, on bank of. 

Village. 

•» Lotitudc olncmsd. 
On right lawk of 

_ t • f« 

On bridge. 

Village. 


Hill, on lop of. 
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From Chan.ima (Village near Sbigntzc) to Katmandu— ro„li*ntd. 


No. of 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
50 

57 

58 

59 
GO 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

G7 


NuMofSutUm. 


Bisinkhnr Lek 


(Waring 
lo Konrtel 


UiiAiufl in 
fteva 

to Kotwonl 


Ilntt 


Balcfi 


Banapati 

Ciimurn.. 


Ghetur .. 
Sipa 

Jberkols 

Dbankola 


ChooUritt lx- 


Knlitur .. 

| ChnU li .. 

Katmandu 


2j5 30 

240 80 
200 0 
248 80 

241 30 

228 80 
231 80 
271 80 
241 30 

260 30 
271 30 

251 0 

226 0 
221 30 
270 0 

252 30- 

225 0 


4.942 

5,480 

5.470 

3.210 
3,600 
3,425 
5,900 
3,360 
4,065 
3,826 
7,100 
9.810 
2,300 
3,81*0 
5.635 

8.210 

6,170 


Stream, on l«nk of. 

Village. 

Stream, on bank of. 

, • •• 

Hill, on lop of. 

■ Village. 

(At "indar Cl look (centre of 
l cilj)- 


From Katmando (Ahu> Tol) to Taixano Jono (Station No. 1C of 
Ronte from Durjibng to Sl ugntzo). ____ 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Katmandu •• l 

112 

0 

7.573 ' 

Dim! Village - i 

110 

10*! 

0 

0 

2.250 
3.710 | 


115 

0 

0.300 

Bist Village .. 
Burapa ,, •• 

10J 

129 

113 

0 

0 

30 

2.335 

4,060 

5.600 


126 

:to 

4.700 

Dubcbla Village .. 

122 

118 

0 

80 

8,230 

4,850 


06 

30 

2.500 


123 

30 

4,415 


135 

SO 

6.825 


112 

0 

5,200 


110 

0 

4,910 


127 

0 

7,800 

Jliangojlioii .. .. 

Mnlkotxr 

105 

127 

0 

so 

0 

4,780 
, 0,-400 

2.415 

«• •• 

144 

0 

5.500 

Brdana.. 

92 

110 

100 

0 

0 

0 

7.200 
8.950 
| 5,700 

llilu Village 

32 

35 

0 

0 

| 8,000 
3.500 

• • •• 

112 

0 

2.000 


AsauToL Latitude obserred 
on this line, 1025 pace* 
from starting paint 


Village. 


Jimetimi of two streams. 
Village. 
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From Katmandu (Anna Tol) to Tai'Lasg Joxa—eontiHunt. 


9utlue. 

XanrofSUtka. 

zz 1 

to Forward 
Static*. 

27 


So 

0 

28 

• • •• 

93 

0 

29 

• e •• 

103 

0 

30 

Kuwnpuni .. 

72 

0 

31 


122 

30 

32 


149 

30 

33 


107 

0 

34 

Kanjin Lck .. .. 

60 

0 

35 

Kunjia Village .. 

87 

0 

36 

Itungnang .. .. 

95 

0 

37 

Golulintur .. .. 

42 

30 

88 

• • 

126 

30 

39 

.. 

95 

0 

40 

Cbuikliu 

74 

30 

41 

,, 

117 

30 

42 

Dtxlb-koni .. .. 

53 

0 

43 

ttakola t'aanl 

120 

0 

44 

Kumdia L«k 

45 

0 

45 


117 

0 

46 

Xirpa Village .. 

136 

30 

47 

Dorpa ,, 

85 

30 

48 

Lomakhu 

100 

0 

49 

Chakiina Ij'k 

77 

30 

50 

Diljat Villagv 

61 

30 

51 

• • •• 

140 

30 

52 

Bbojpur Village .. 

82 

0 

S3 

• • .. 

37 

0 

54 

a. •• 

40 

30 

55 

Soria Village .. 

57 

30 

56 

• • •• 

• 

48 

0 

57 

Arun River .. 

74 

0 

58 

Chainpur I-ek 

55 

0 

59 

,, Village 

77 

30 

00 

• • •• 

92 

0 

6! 

Xumlhakin .. .. 

65 

30 

62 

• • # a 

no 

0 

63 

MilkioLek .. .. 

87 

30 

64 

• • aa | 

70 

0 

65 

• • •• 

62 

30 

66 

Taplang Jang .. 

• 



WjUik- i 
!**<»• 


RlVilt". 


1.900 
4,(KW 
6,190 
4,770 

4.500 
3,000 

11,000 

6.400 
6,615 

3.400 
2.200 
3,715 

10,146 

5,870 

5,481 

6,225 

0,680 

4,726 

6.500 
5,790 

8.500 

7.025 

5.900 

4.400 
10.780 

0.597 
4. GOO 
5,210 
5,425 

4,600 

7,290 

5,700 

8.500 
10,610 

6.40.) 

4,200 

4.410 

8,625 

13.645 


Village. 


Village. 


Village. 

River, on tank of. 
Stop. 


! Latitude nbeervid at Laiwa- 
dang Village 5600 pane 
from Dorpa on line from 
l)orpa to Station 48. 
Village. 

Hilt 


Latitu.te ot«crri <1 on line 30 
to 57 at Village Am tin. 
2500 pace* burn Station 56 
towanla 57. 

On bank of. 

HilL 


< Pati. Small Hour and 
\ DUarnuala. 


Same a* Station Xo. 16 of 
Route fruut Darjiling to 
Siiigatxe. 
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Fbom Kabibi Diubmuala (Station No. 14 of Route from Darjiling 
to SLigatze) to Nabia Bazab (Kotvruli). 


So. al 


1 

2 

s 

4 

r. 

o 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Kara? ol SuUon. 


Kabiri .. 
Tninru River 
Chun Paluir 
Sanibiw 
Tukma .. 


is 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
2J 
26 
27 
2H 

29 

30 


Mnjbwn 

Kalamati 

Stnlub Hill 

Telia khaln 
llemjmu: Hi 
Dhunkuta 


17 Tamru Eire 


Bearing | l ^ ir% 

to Forward 


Ithornpanl 
11a rail Cbctr 
< Irntria .. 

Mrgjin .. 
Chapri Village 

Kotia Villager 
Thakia 
Siknta ,, 


Dlinnaia Village 
Armlin ,, 


V 


125 6 | 

109 30 
267 30 
210 30 
135 0 


216 

210 

201 

223 

172 

225 

241 


201 30 
219 30 
187 0 

246 0 

211 0 
241 30 

272 0 


101 

215 

177 

275 


206 30 
220 30 
261 0 


251 
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XILI.— Extract* from an Explorer'* Narrative of his Journey from 

Pitoragarh, in Kumaon, via Jumla to 'ladum and hack, along 

the Kali Qandak to British Territory * 

[CotamunkAtctl by IitoL-Oofeoel T. O. Muxtuommoe, u.e., Deputv- 
8aperint4'D«k'iJi O. T. Survey of India.] 

Os the 1st Jnly, 1873,1 started with tny survey from Pitori- 
garh, and on the third day reached Askot. At Askot tliere re¬ 
sides n man, named Pusnr Sin" Kajwar, whoso j>eople are 
frequently passing into Nepal, and I went to consult him as to 
which would be the best place to cross the lliver Kali, telling 
him 1 was a physician on my way to Jumla. I learnt from him 
that as the ruins had set in, the ropes by which the river is crossed 
were put away, to keep them from rotting, bat that if I went to 
Rathi, which was higher up the river, 1 might there have a 
chance of crossing. I accordingly did so. and reached Rathi ou 
the 6th. As there wus only a rope by which the river is crossed, 
and mon suspend themselves by their hands and feet and bear 
such loads as ore to bo carried over on their chests, I had no 
nerve for it, so had a sling made for myself, and was drawn 
across in it, and stopped at Bargaon in the Don jxattf, in 
Nepal, on the 7th. Bargaon has 50 houses, and is aoout the 
largest-sized village in the patti 

On the 8th I travelled tnrough a tract but little inhabited 
and along u difficult road, and halted for lliu night, without 
provisions, at a deserted sheep-fold. 

On the Uth, after another yet more difficult journey, I arrived 
at Maikholi (two houses). 

On the 10th I reached Shipti village (thirty houses), liaving 
crossed the Kotidhar Pass, o793 feet above the sea, and the 
River Tatig&r on the way. Although Shipti is in the Don pattf, 
it is usual, on account of its size and importance, to include the 
villages in its neighbourhood in a patti, which is called after it. 

On the 11th 1 went to Shiri, in the Murmn patti The villages 
of this patti are all in the valley of the Ciuunliu River. Culti¬ 
vation w ext ensively carried on in it. The villnges are situated 
where the hills liuve gentle slopes, and the land, which is ter¬ 
raced, is irrigated by small channels from the Chatnlia. Fish, 
w hich abound in the river, are caught, dried, and stored by the 
villagers in large quantities, for homo consumption: they are 
eaten by all castes. I here intended crossing the river, but 
found the ropes broken; I went a couple of miles further up, 
and found crossing ropes and passed over. The road for the 
two miles up the river and back to the main road on the oppo- 
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site side was so difficult, that it took mo half the day to go oyt 
it. Halted at Mutial: formerly n road from Doti to laglu- 
khar led along the Chnndia through this patti and by a pus* 
across tite Martna snowy range. It was given up a long turn¬ 
back, owing to a dispute with tho Taglakluir people. The 
snowy range is not more than 1-1 or 15 miles north-cast of the 

river. „, , 

On tho 13th I marched to karala, in the Bdngnang patti. 
This march consists of a difficult ascent to the Mnchaunia-lokh 
Bass, during which no water is to be had, and of a descent. At the 
summit of the pass the birch and juicier grow, and lower down 
oak and “ ringul" (hill bamboo) and “ pangar” (horec-chesnut). 
Tho lands of the villages in this patti aro well cultivated. I 
halted at Karala, 5320 feet above the sea-level, on tho Hth. 
owing to rain. On tho 15th I started, crossing und reerossmg 
the Kurdlagdr till it joins the Sangar.a larger river which comes 
from the snow, but w hich is called Karilagar below the junction. 
I crossed the Saugar stream by ft wooden bridge and continued 
along the left till I came opposite to Batusheru, which is on the 
right bank of the Kardligdr at its junction with the A all iagar. 
A road from these parts to Bias goes along tho left bank of the 
}*angur and crosses the snowy range by a nigh pass- 

I procured a past to Bajangaya from tho Thanadar of lsitu- 
shera, and by midday on the 15th I got to the halugar lbver, 
which joins the Kardhigir and is crossed by the people of the 
country by ropes; but slings were at hand for those who, like 
myself, had no nerves for the ordinary way of crossing. 1 
stopped for the night at Bipnr, on the other side of the river 
From Karala tho road lies through villages and cultivated 


land, but no forests. . „ , , , T 11 

On the 17th I crossed the Kurlia Pass and reached Jaktioro 
village. On the ascent to tho pass there are two villages, 

Ranlekh and Kulakdna. , . 

On the 18th I crossed the Konsia 1 ass und put up for tho 
night at Sain village, in the Bliajangaya n .tti. the road was 
good, not fit for riding hut very fair for walking. 

On the onward journey and a little short of a mile Irom Sam, 
is a temple of masonry, on a well-cultivated and irrigated spot 
at the junction of tho Saingar and Khatiyangar. both small 
streams, the former coming from a north-westerly and the latter 
from a northerly direction. On the road, about } a mile 
further on, is Fuj&, a small village of five or six houses, inhabited 
by Brahmins, the priests of the temple. Crossing KhatiJ arigar 
and another smaller stream of same name, I at midday reached 
Biasi, a village consisting of ten or twelve houses to the north 
of Bhajangava, about * mile. Bhajanguya is an old fort, out of 
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repair. Biosi is 5390 feet above sea-level, and on a level with 
Bliajimgaya Fort 

The fort was formerly of a circular form and alxmt $ of a mile 
in circumference. It consists of dry stone walls about 10 feet 
high, with two brick and mud three-storied houses with sloping 
roofs, formerly the residence of the Ruju and members of Ids 
family, built within the enclosure. There are about sixteen 
houses, with mud walls and thatched roofs, built on the outside 
of tho walls, inhabited by the Baja's slaves; a small spring to 
south and east of fort,about 500 feet below, and another to west 
ut a short distance, supply drinking water. 

.Slavery exists here and throughout Nepal, all castes being 
sold into slavery, tho father having power to sell his children; 
but on being sold, individuals lose their caste. It is reported, 
however, that Jung Bahadur has intentions of suppressing this 
practice. On the ‘22nd I left lthajangaya, and at midday came 
up to the Bargujnl ghat, on the Seti Biver, and about 44 miles 
from the former place. The rood from Taglakhar to Sil-Garbi 
and Duti, which follows the course of the Seti, crosses at this 
place from the right to the' left bank by a rope-bridge, 180 feet 
long and about 20 feet above water. The river comes winding 
from a northerly direction to this place, and from tho snowy 
mountains distant about three days’ march. Between this and 
the snows is Hutnla patti, from wnich hawks, black minas, and 
musk-pods are brought for sale to Beramdeo Mandi and Gobi 
Ghat Mandi. 

From tho gliit my road lay along the left bank for about 
2i miles, and to where the Cbanakholo, a river formed by spring 
water, joins it, and then followed np the latter, crossing and 
recromng it occasionally. I halted for the night at Majh, one 
of the five villages of Chana patti, which includes the valley 
drained by the Cltanakhola. 

On the 23rd, about midday, I left tli® Chanakhola, where it 
is met by the Jhalaragur, crossed a pass over the Than ridge, 
which was covered with oak and chesnut, and entered Bujru 
pattf and remained at Dogra. Bajru Fort, where the Raja lives, 
is on the summit of a hill, about 5 miles from this in a south¬ 
easterly direction, and on the same side of the Dogragir. It is 
smaller than Bhajangaya Fort, being 500 puces in circumference, 
and contains one house and is surrounded by oak-trees; no 
cultivation was to be seen about it There was a good deal of 
excitement in this place, caused by an order of Jung Bahadur 
for raising troops. Places which formerly supplied 100 soldiers 
were now required to give 150, and such as were not formerly 
required to furnish them were now to raise men according to 
the revenue paid in by them to the Government Four hundred 
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nyu used to be quartered at each of three place*, Pandalidhum, 
Sil*Garhi, and Dnilekh; there ure now GOO inon nt each place, 
tlint is half as many again, and at Sil-Garhi arms are now Iming 
manufactured. 

On tlie 24th I crossed a ridgo coming from the Than ridge. 
Before leaving its summit I came upon a deep r<>und hollow 
filial with water, about £ a mile in c ircumference. The water 
is blue and is said to contain tish, though I did not see any: 
there is no visible supply of water to the tank. To the east and 
at the edge of the water is a small temple of masonry, called 
Thabur Debi. In the month of August, at the time of full moon, 
the temple is visited bypeople of the neighbourhood. The lulls 
about here are eoverea with oak and rhododendron. About 
midday, having descended to the Kunmgar, passed through the 
villnge of Maitoli, about 4 miles from the temple and tank, and 
following the stream, I sighted Knnragarhi on the wooded summit 
of the ridge to the south of the Knnntgnr: although called 
“garhi,” there is no fort, and all that can be seen aro two stone¬ 
walled thatched-roof houses, w here the Baja resides. The hill 
is nigged, and covered with oak and rhododendron trees, and 
about 1200 feet above the Btrearn. The so-called Kija is rather 
a ziimlndur who collects the revenue of the Kuiirn jwttL 1 
stopped for the night at Sudap, in the Kunnt patti, the road 
kept to the left bonk of the Kuuragar to this place. This patti 
has a few villages far removed from each other, there being 
onlv one on the road between Maitoli and this. The road was 
difficult. 

On the 25th I left the Kunrugiir, which flows eastwards into 
the Buri Gangn, also called Bliannera, about 3 miles, and crossed 
the Pinalckh ridge, the boundary between the Kunra and Jugaru 
pattfs, and cume into the village of that name in the latter 
patti (25 houses), 5781 feet altove sen-level. I left this on the 
3rd August an<l descended to the Hirer Bliannera, or Buri 
Ganga, about 2J miles below. This comes from the snowy 
mountains which are seen to the north-east, about 10 miles 
distant. The river at this time of the year is about 150 feet 
wide und S or 10 feet deep, with a rapid current. It is crossed 
at this place by means of a rope: a road following the course of 
the Bluiunem goes to Sanpiu ghat on the river lower down. To 
the south of tho place where 1 crossed the river is a high peak 
on a snowy ridge, under which, nt the height of the ridge, is 
Malka Ifebi temple, well known and visited bv pilgrims from 
Kumaun utid Gurltwal, as well as from Nepal, during the time 
of full moon in August. There are approaches to the temple 
from all sides. From the river I crossed a spur, about 1000 feet 
high, and encountered the JIartorigar, a tributary of the Blinu- 
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nera, a little lower down. This stream, though not containing 

aiiv of the drainage from the snows, lias deep water, and is 
crossed bv wood being thrown across it. About <14 miles further 
up tho stream is Jili. consisting of 10 or 12 houses, where I 
remained for the night The village which gives its name to 
the stream consists of 100 houses, uud is about a mile from the 
stream on the opposite side, at tho place where I descended into 
the valley. On tne 4th I followed up the Mirtorigdr and halted 
at linjtoli: there were no villages on the way. Knjtoli, consisting 
of 10 or 12 houses, is situated at tho junction of two streams 
which make up the Mar tori gar; one of them is called the 
Uajtoligar and the other the Parkhingdr, which takes its rise at 
the Parkhia-lekh hill. On tho 15th I followed up the Pnrkhiugdr 
to its source and crossed the Parkhia-lekh (about 8005 feet above 
the sea), which is on the boundary between the Bajru zilla on 
one side and J umla on the other, and lull toil for the night at 
Kala|Hira village (50 or 00 houses), in the Kunrukhola natti 
On the 6th 1 followed the Kunrukhola to its junction with the 
Balarigar, about 3 miles from Kalapora, about 6071 feet above 
sea, ami crossed the latter, a river which does not take its rift' 
in the snows, hut is during the rains too deep and rapid to he 
forded. The bridge by which I crossed is wooden, and between 
40 and 50 feet in length; the depth of the water is about 5 feet. 
Balarigar, below its junction with the Knnrnkhola, is called by 
the latter name. The slopes on eitiier side of the stream are 
cultivated, and there are several villages. 1 kopt to tho lefi 
bank to its junction with the Karuali Brier. Hereabouts there 
are more villages and cultivation on the left bank of the Kumili 
than on tho right bank. Higher up the river, about 1$ mile 
above Banda village, I crossed tho Karn&li at Jira ghat by a 
rope-bridge, about 200 feet in length and 60 feet above water. 
On tho 7th, after going north along the river for a short distance, 
1 turned up the Kliatiarkholagir at its junction with the Kar- 
ndli and kept along the stream, crossing aud recrossing by 
small wooden bridges occasionally, and halted for the night at a 
deserted cow-shed (CJaha-ka-gotJ. About 2) miles above this 
a small stream, the Kanwokholagar, coming from a south-east 
direction, joins the Khatiurkhola; my road lay along the former. 
There is also a road along tho latter! which comes from a north¬ 
east direction to this junction, leading to Mringu BluSt. I left 
tho Kuuwakholn about 2£ miles above tl»e junction, and ascended 
the hill to the village of Kalakhatd (50 or 60 houses), about 
mile above the stream, where I remained for the night: it is 
12,484 feet above tho sea. On the 9th I crossed the Kalikhatu 
ridige—very high (about 14,523 feet)—on which the birch and 
juniper grow, aud entering a ravine, arrived at Lurkon village 
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on the Sinjakhola or Himnwati, a river coining from ike mows, 
distant about lit miles, and enterin" the Tila River, I halted 
at Lurkon on the 10th. The Sinjukhola putti is considered the 
most productive in these parts. Rice is the only crop, raised 
by means of irrigation. Ponies are bred in great numbers in 
this putti. On the 11th I crossed the Sinjakhola, a little less 
than a mile above the village of Lurkon, by a wooden bridge, 

2 feet wide, 200 feet in length, and 15 or 20 feet ubovc water. 
The enrrent is very rapid and 7 or 8 feet deep. The road then 
ascends bv a ravine a high ridge (about 13,000 feet), with birch 
and juniper growing on its summit, which it crosses. ^ On 
the 12th I descended into a ravine which joins the Tila River 
lielow L'lianghan, and along which the road runs, and arrived at 
Ciiaughnn (Jumla), situated on the banks of the Tila River, and 
about 80l(> feet alwvc sea-level. Chnughan consists of a.collec¬ 
tion of mud houses, forming a street occupied by five or six bun- 
niahs, two or three cloth-merchants from Doti. and forty or fifty 
priests of the Chandun Ndtli Mahadeo temple; a few paces to 
tko east of tho street are located the custom-house jHH.ple, 
300 sepoys, tlireo subhadars, and a captain. Debi Manning Basa* 
niatb, who is also hood man in the Jumla Zillah. To the south¬ 
west of the street are the stores of guns, ammunition, aud 
provisions; within un enclosing wall, 600 feet cast aud west, 
uud 400 feet north mid south, with a gate to the north, these 
are also of mud. Chaughatl is situated in a plain running north- 
cast and south-west about 3 or 4 miles, aiul ubout 1J mile in 
breadth,surrounded by high mountains about 12,000 feet above 
die sea. The whole valley is cultivated, and there are numbers 
of villages scattered over it. A road from Taglaklmr passes 
througlf Chaughan and Dailokh, and goes on to Lucknow. 
Having got a pass and letter of introduction to the Loh Mnntang 
Raja I left Chauglmn (Jumla) on the 18th. 

On the 20th 1 left the Tila River and crossed the ridge to the 
south by n pass, the Morpani Lckli, about 12,458 feet alwvo 
the sea, descended into tho Kaikhola valley in the Tibrikot 
zillah, iiasscsl through Bliotia (7 or 8 houses), and halted for 
the night at a temple between 2 and 3 miles further on and a 
mile from tho Kaikhola River. A road goes from those parts 
to Lutigu Bhot, distant 8 or 10 marches, by the kaikhola. 
Next dnv 1 crossed tho ltalangur Lii Pass, lower than the 
Morpani "La. on which oak and rhododendron grow, and reached 
Tibrikot. Tibrikot is situated on tho right bank of the Liver 
Bheri, where it is joined by a small Htreara from the snows to 
the north, mid about 7226 feet above the w»-lweL 1 To the 
south of tho villago about 200 yards, on a hillock about 200 
feet high, is a fort (Kot) which encloses a temple and tlireo or 
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four houses. I was here shown the Civil ami Criminal Code 
of Nepal, which is tuken partly from the Nhastras and partly 
from the Indian C<>de of Civil nnd Criminal Procedure. It a 
in the Nepalese language. Having obtained another (miss from 
the Thaumlar of this place I left Tibrikot on the 27th. 

From Tibrikot I followed the courso of the Bheri Biver and 
reached Charka on tho 4th September, having passed some 
I-amuseruis on the road. One of them, called Barphang Gonpu, 
contains 40 or f>0 Lamas. Near another, named Kanignng 
flonpn, the river has high perpendicular, rocky banks, and the 
people have made a tunnel 54 jwces in length through the rock. 
There was originally a crevice, and the rock on either side of it 
was cut uwav sufficiently to allow of a man with n load to pass¬ 
through with a squeezing, the height of the tunnel not 1 icing 
sufficient in all (mrts to admit of his going through standing. 
Charka is the last village on the lliver Bheri. On the Opposite 
side of tho river is a Gonpa (Lamaserui) to which the first-born 
male of every family in the village, as is the practice among 
the Buddhists generally, is dedicated as a Lama. I left Charka 
on the Oth, and ascended the Digi Li, about 16,879 feet above 
sea-level, called by Goorkbos Bdtali-Patan, by a gentle incline, 
1 )u either sido of tho puss there tire snow-covered rid^w* The 
y broad, an, l there is a cairn on it at tho watershed. From 
JL lgi La I descended to the junction of two streams, one coming 
from a northerly and the oilier from a westerly direction, which 
together take an easterly direction and form the Kingi ClnL 
On the 7th I reached Kagbeni, crossing the Kali Gandak by a 
wooden bridge. Kagbeni is situated nt the junction of a stream 
from Muktinath, with the Kali Gandak, ami is about 

... B ,‘* >Te sea-leveL It consists of about 100 houses, and 

is inhabited bv Bbots. 

^ n ’| n Lluirka there is also n direct road to Labrang Koja, 
near J admit, from which after crossing a high snow-covered pass, 
distant about 20 or 25 miles from Charka, another road 
branches on to Loh Mantang. Laden sheep, goats and horses 
are taken over these roads. 

1 rom Kagbeni I made a trip to Mnktinitb, about 11,284 feet 
above the sea, for a day, to the temple and the country about 
it. About a hundred feet to east of the temple is a spring with 
u Milphurous smell, which enters a cistern from which the water 
runs out from 108 spouts, under each of which everv devotee 
(Misses. 1 ho water collecting in a trough below passes out in 
two streams, which flowing to north ami south of the temple, 
meet to the west, thus encircling the temple with water. 
About 600 or <00 feet from the temple, to the south, is 
a small mound with a little still water at its base, having 
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a sulphurous smell. From a ctevice in this mound, at the 
waters edge, rises a flume about n spun above the surface. 
The people of the place told mo that tho water sometimes 
increases in quantity sufficiently to flow into the crevice; the 
flames then disappear for a while, nnd there is a gurgling noise, 
a report, and the flames burst up und show again. I his spot ts 
called Churae Giarsa by the Bitot*. To the north-west of the 
temple, about 350 yards, is a Gonpa with about 80 or 10 
resilient I-dnias. To tho east and south-east of M ukt inatli, 
about 2 miles, are lofty snowy mountains extending in a north¬ 
east and south-west direction, from which the stream takes its 
rise, which flows by Mnktindth to the north, takes in the temple 
water, nnd joins flic Kali Gunduk river nt Kagbeni. 

On the 9th I returned to Kagbeni, and on tho 10th started 
with my juirtv. following up the river Kali Gandak. About •» 
miles from h'dgbeni I crossed a small stream coming from 
Oamudnrkund, along which tho Loll Muntang boundary runs to 
the east, nnd from the junction with the Kali Gandak follows 
up the latter in a northerly direction. I here left the river 
which abovo this flows through a very confined valley. 1 o the 
west nbont 2 miles is u snowy range. There ore forints of cedar 
below tho snows: no other tree* arc to be found. On the 1 ltli 
I went to Khamba Sumbha village. The toad, which keeps 
to the hill-side, is broad, and there is a great deal of traffic 


on it. _ ... . 

On tho 12th 1 wont to Clmngrang village crossing the 

C’hungi Ld Pass, nbont 11,000 feet above the sea, on a spur 
from the snows. Cliangmng consists of 30 houses and a tort, 
the winter residence of the lx>h Man tang Raja. A road, chiefly 
used by pilgrims, from Mnktindth by I‘amudarkund, cro^-s 
the Kdii Gauduk by n ford about 2 miles east of this, und joins 
tho other from Kagbeni to Loh Muntang here It can be 
riddeu over on horseback ; the ground over which it passes ifc 
not rugged nor high, but there is a scarcity of water, and no 

habitations are met with. , , , , 

On the 13th, after a march of 7i miles. I readied I.ob 
Muntang. Loli Mantang is situated in the centre of n plain, 
about 11,90.5 f.-et aliove sea-levol, between two small streams 
which meet a little before entering the hu.i Ganduk. distuut 
about 2 miles; the plnin is irrigated by channels. l»b M mtang 
is enclosed bv a wall of white .-artb and small stones, about •» 
feet thick and 11 feet higli, forming a «piar.< with a side of 
i mile in length, and having an entrance by meansofa gate to 
Uu* east. In the centre w the Laja * |»lace, consisting of four 
stories, about 40 feet in height, and the only building to be seen 
from the outside. In the *JL comer of die enclosure is a Gonpa 
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containing copper gilt figures and 250 Lamas. There are abuut 
sixty other houses*, two-storied, uud about 14 feet in height, 
forming street 1 * and lanes. Drinking w ater is brought in by means 
of a cniml, and this overflowing makes the interior slushy; and 
since there is always an accumulation of filth the smell is very 
offensive. Sinco no census is token, I cannot sav how many 
people there are in the place, but they appeared to he 
numerous. 

Besides the permanent residents there are always numbers of 
traders from Thibet nnd Nepal, who either exchange their 
goods hero or take them to dispose of at Lhasa or Nepal The 
tnule in salt and grain does not extend very far nortn. Trade 
is chiefly carried on by “Thiklis,” u class of traders of mixed 
origin, who have the privilege of going to Lhd-a, and they even 
go to Calcutta for the purchase of goods. Tin; Baja, who is a 
Bhot. collects a rerenno from all sources of about 10,000 or 
12,000 rupees a year, out of which ho jvays about 2000 or 3000 
yearly to Nc|41 from tho land revenue, and 10 per cent, of the 
tuxes levied on goods brought from across the northern frontier, 
to tho Lhasa Government. 

The Itiija was very much averse to mv proceeding further, 
the order* of Jung Bahadur that no one should cro** the 
irontier l>eing very stringent : however, I was determined 
to pnx*e<*l at all hazards, and succeeded at last in procuring 
a pass. ‘ 

I nun here mention a custom which prevails in this part of 
.\ opal. On u death occurring, the head Lima at tho Gonpa is 
. "* to , ^P 08 ' 11 of the corpse. On being informed 

of the day on which the death occurred ho consults his writings, 
niul gives orders according to tl»o directions therein contained. 

1 lie corpse either must la; buried ns it died, or be out up and 
thrown to the birds; or tho arms and legs being cut off and 
thrown out of tho town, to north, south, oast, and west, tho body 
must bo buned; or lastly, the body must be burnt in a sitting 
posture. 

Leaving Lnh Mantang on the 19tli, I crossed tho pass Photu 

•?" *“ P *, boundary between Debarring in Lha«a 

(I hi bet) and the Nepril possesions. The pass is about 15080 
loot above the sea. There is a descent of about 250 feet from 
the pass on fo tho plain below. I passed thousands of wild 
horses grazing on the plain; they were in herds of about 100 
each, and are not at all shy. On the 21st I encamped at 
( humikgiakdong, a shcepfold on the stream which flows to the 
west n( the plain. Leaving my things at Chumikgiukdong, I 
went to I-ibrang Kojn, nn encampment distant 9 miles. The 
river is here al>ont 2o0 feet wide and has a very gentle current. 
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It is crossed bv boats made of yak's bides which are sewn at the 
ends and are attacked to sticks ut the sides; they uru kept dry 
and thus retain their shapes. After two or three crossings 
they are drawn on shore to dry. They are propelled by two or 
lour oars, and two or three men can cross in each. Next 
morning, tho 23rd, 1 started for Loh Man tang, and crossed tlm 
Ch&chn Singpo 2 miles above its junction with the Ilrahroa- 
, utra. This stream is alxrnt 3 feet in depth and (50 teet wide, 
and comes fromn snowy ridge abont 1-1 or 16 miles north of 
Mantang; I folded it, and going f mile farther on arrived at 

Tadum consists of twelve houses and a Lamuserui (Gonpe) 
situated at the foot of spurs coming from tho snows to the north. 
The former are occupied by men whose duty it is to forward 
property or letters for tho Lhasa Government, or such as they 
tnuv receive orders to forward. For this purpose they have 
ponies, vaks, goats, and sheep, and their beat lies 2 or 31 marches 
either way. They are not remunerated directly for their 
trouble, but escape taxes, tho head-man of each station. 
“Tarjum,” only receiving a small percentage on tho taxes. 
The “Gonna” only contains 10 or 12 Lamas. I he tlay fol¬ 
lowing mv arrival the head-man, “ Gopo, sent for me and 
questioned mo as to the objec t of my travels. I told him 1 was 
u physician ou my way to LIUUa, and shewed him inv jiasses. 
He, however, refused to allow me to proceed as it would be at 
the peril of bis own life. 1 was then locked up for tho night. 
Xcxt morning I made on ineffectual attempt to see the Gonpa, 
and my messenger returned with a sowar who had orders to 
ht me across the frontier. On tho second day alter my 

arrival. I begun, with great reluctance, and under tluoaU ot 

personal violence, my return journey, and reached Loh Mantang 

" Vreoched Kagbeni on the 1st of October and on tho 2nd 
started south, following the course of the Kiili Oandak- 1J*» 
road first keeps along tho bank of the river for about 74 mJ» 
and then crus** by a woolen bridge oo feet long and 10 fat 
above water, depth of water 4 feet, and goes to the village 
of Marnmli (100 houses) about 3$ miles further on, where I 

remained for the night. . T -i 

On tlie 3rd, following the right bonk of the river, I pa—“ 
through tho village of Tukja, consU.mg of about IWhoojsmjt 
wbicli there is a custom-house, ami having crossed the mer v 
u wooden biidge about seventy feet long, I re-erwsed the river 
to Lidi villagef where I remained for the night 
from the first crowing of the nver about 2 miles, I 
opposite u large village situated on tho nght bank of the river. 
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called That, consisting of about 150 houses. Lidi in a .small 
village ot four or five houses*, the iuhubitauts of which are 
trailer*, and do little in the way of cultivation. On the -1th, 
about J a mile from Lidi, I pass.si another village of the same 
mime, consisting of about twenty-five houses, and at uiiddav 
reached Ghas Bbansar, where there is u custom-house, I stopjieil 
at Dan Bhansdr, which also owns a custom-house. 

On the 5th no villages were met with during the march, and 
the road passed through jungle the whole distance, crossing 
several small streams running into the Kali Ganduh\ I passed 
the night in the jungle. 

On the morning of the Gtli I crossed the river about 1 mile 
below the last haltmg-plaoe. Two and a half miles further down 
on the right Uink is the Rani Po«u Dlmnnsala (rest-house), 
above which on the hill-side and to the west is a larcre village. 
A further walk of 1J mile brought me to the Hangar River, 
which comM from a westerly direction, from the snows, and 
joins the Kali Gaudak. 1 crossed it at the junction bv an iron 
suspension-bridge, constructed at the expenso of the Riiui, who 
budt the WBUhouse. The bridge is about 175 feet long, about 

♦ l.i.t the water. The bridge consists of two 

tluck chains to which tiie roadway of planks is suspended 
iy iron rods, but os these are of equal length the roadway has 
the same curve as the chains. Nearly 2 miles further, on the 

b , Tk Vai . Gandak ' 18 Keni-boaar, a village of about 
-<K) houses. J here is another village, with shops on the 
opposite side of the Kali Gandak, called bv the same name. 
“ ewamonication between the two villages by a rope- 
“ 0t U x , ho . ree8 » K°«* to Boklirn. To tho 
rkwl n \ age ’ 0n tko Dill-side, is a copper-mine, which is 
worked, and the coppr is either sold and taken to I’okhra, or 

OZTZS'* 0 i" ,ho Ti % e ’ or «>incd. 

On the t th I crease I tho Kiver Muidi by an iron bridge similar 

to the one over tho Kanpur, and marched to the village of Bak- 

,h ° luk! ung Patti. It consists of fifty or sixty 

the hfll il 1 W Mxtoen shop*. There are copperemines on 
• lull-sides. A captain is stationed here to look after the 

coming of pice at this place and at Beni, and the revenues from 
all sources. 

On the 8th I crossed the River Kali Gandak, * mile to the 
«*t of this, Lv boat, the current being so gentle ns to admit of 
without mk The river is about 250 feet wide; the water at 
this time of the year is not clear, and fills the channel. I 
remained the night at tho Riijis residence at Panglong, which 
is 1 mile from the river. I halted on the 0th, and on the 10th 
started, and arrived at Kusomehaor buzar, nt tho junction of 
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the Moti Naddi with the Kali Gandak. This village, which 
"ires its name to the Patti to the north of the Moti and east of 
the Kali Gandak, consists of about 100 houses, scattered over a 
plain about 2 miles long and about $ mile broad. There an* 
copper-mines along the hills on the opposite side, but none 
on this side. Moti Nnddi rises in the suows to the north-east, 
and flows in n south-westerly direction, carrying into the Kali 
Gandak about one-third the quantity of water the latter con¬ 
tains above the junction. It is crossed 1$ mile nbove the 
junction by an imn suspension-bridge. 135 feet long, and about 
12 or 14 feet above the water, which is about 7 or 8 feet 
deep, similar to those over the Hangar and Mnidi. A road to 
Pokhra tit to ride over starts along the left bank of the Moti 
from the bridge; horses have to ford the river. 

On the 11th I jwisscd through u lurge village, Dainur, well 
cultivated, containing about 100 houses on the left bank. 

On the 12th I went to Ptirthi Ghat, on the river's edge, 
hIm> nt 2036 feet nbove soa-lcvel. Fiirthi Ghat contains about 
fifty houses and fifteen shojis, and is in the Gtilrai PattL lo 
the west of this, about 2 miles on the hill-side, are copper- 
mines, which are being worked in fifty places, and it is said 
there is abundance of the ore along the hills to the right of the 
Kali Gandak between Hah lung and this. 1 remained ut Purthi 
Ghat fourteen days, with the intention of spending the winter 
there, and then making another start for the north to carry out 
tho orders I received, but changed my mind and determined on 
going to Debra, in order to submit what I bad succeeded in 
iloin", us mv time would thus be employed, and 1 should 
besides avoid the risk of losing my notes in case of discovery, 
to which suspicion on the part of the authorities might lend. 1 
left Purthi Ghat on the 26th, and reached Luntlngaon that 
night. Next dav I jiassed Aslewa Phedi, or Aslewi. Far, a 
village consisting of twenty-five houses, in the Gulmi Patti, 
situated on a plain, and about J mile from the Kili Gandak, 
crossed the Iludar at Budiar Ghat, where the river is about 
125 feet wide, and five or six feet deep, and stayed for the 
night at Kiri bazar, about 1035 feet above sea-level. at the 
junction of tho ltiri KhoU with tho Kali ttiuidnk* Riri biw 
contains fifty shops, kept by Niwure, a mint where pice un¬ 
coined, ami a custom-house. The pice, called Gorakhpmi pice, 
are forwarded from this for circulation in the Gorakhpur 
district, wlicre tliev are current amongst the people, though not 
received at the government treasuries. The only copper com 
current in Nepal is a mixture of iron and copp*. made at 
Katmandu; fortv-eight Katmandu pice go to the Kepal 
« mohurand two mohurs and two annas of the Indian oomngo 
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go to tho Indian rupee. Two great roads cross here, one 
coming from Siil-Uarhi Dailekh and bale mi. and going t<* Pokhrn 
and Katmandu, and the other from MnKtitlfth and Lon Montana 

in the north to Gorakhpur in the south; there are postal 
arrangements along these high roads, the runners being Brab- 
niins, who have this work made over to them in consideration 
of their caste, uo other calls for work being made on them. 
There are stations along the roads at the distance of 3 kos, or 0 
British mili*s. 

On the 20th I halted at Tansen, which is about -1668 feet 
above sea-level, and gives its name to the Patti At Tansen 
there is a fort, a gun-foundry and manufactory of small arms, 
forty or fifty shops, ami numbers of huts, in which the sepoys 
quartered here live, l’he fort is u square building, about j 
mile in circuit; tbe walls are about twelve feet high, und made 
of brick and mortar, with an entrance on the north. Inside 
aro two-storied houses of brick and mortur, which are used 
os tho magazine, court-house, and treasury, and to the west is 
the residence ot General Badri Nursing, governor of tho distrii-t, 
with an exit from tho fort by a small door on the west, through 
which the members ot the household go to tho temple, about 
thirty feet from the fort. Formerly 1100 men - used to be 
stationed here, hut now there nre 1000, who aro drilled daily 
by two discharged subhaddrs of the Native Indian Army; there 
are no barracks or lines for the men, nnd they are accommodated 
1,1 u # "ell ns small arms, aro manufactured in a 

small bnok-aud-mortar building to tho south of the fort. To 
the soutli-west is tho parade-ground. During winter the place 
» deserted, the general and troops going to Batoli, distant 
l.> in!h-s, “J 0 other inhabitants also moving to warmer quarters. 

On the Uth of November I came to Pilhua village, which 
gives its name to the patti, und tho next night tollutamnti 
village, m tho llampiir Patti. The vallev liero opens out for 
some m-tanee to tho west, ami there are uuuibers of yilluges of 
average size on either side of tho river; on tho hill-sides are 
forests of pipal, sal, bar, and other tropical formt-trees. On the 
loth 1 followed the course of tho kali Gnmluk on tho right 
bank, and - J miles from Katarimti eamc npon the roads from 
Batoli ami Deomagarh, which join here, cross the Kali Ganduk 
at kiln Ghat, ami go onward to Katmandu, joining tho road 
te)iu Iokhra to kntumndu at Chorkatiatar, near Gorkha 
Darwar, from which another bruuches off*, nml following op the 
Imriti Ganduk communicates by Nubri with Thibet 1 rc- 
maimsl lor the night at Thalitar. On the 16th, still keeping to 
the right bank, I arrival nt Kunmlg&>n, or Ghuinari, consisting 
of twenty-five houses, inluibited entirely by Kumbare, who. 
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l>oside* cultivating the hind, mako baked earthen pots, which 
they dispose of in tins surrounding villngea. On the l.th I 
remained for the night ut Tarigaon, which is distant from the 
river about 1000 feet on the slope, and about (500 or .00 feet 
above it. On the ISth I reached Naoakot by a gradual ascent 
of nearly a mile along the hill-side, l'rom Naoakot the road 
goes to Arkhnli village, distant about } mile, containing about 
fifteen houses, and thence to Bishnrtar village (thirty-six houses), 
where 1 remained for the night. The Kali Gandak is about 
1 mile distant, and ubout 7 miles lower down is joined by the 
united wnters of the Tursuli Gandak and Bnria Gandak rivers. 
The junction is called Deb Ghit, nnd is held in veneration bv 
the Hindoos, a temple being built there. .Below the mnction 
the river is called the Naraini, and has a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. On the 10th I remained the night at the village oi 
Muknndpnr. None of the villages I passed through on the 
march had any cultivation in their neighbourhood, but were 
merely summer residences of the people, who during the wintei 
montlis take all their belongings to tho plains to the south, 
where they have their rioe-field*. My next halting-placo was 
Knnjoli. To the west.of Kunjoli, about 6 miles, is Nawalpur. 
where there is a Tluinah,with u captain and twenty-live sepnts 
whose duty it is to look ufter the timber floated down the 
Gandak or Naraini. On tho 21st I went to Linawar village, 
containing 100 houses, distant 10 $ miles, where I remained lor 
the night. On the 22nd I intended crossing the river at 
Kullnid Ghat, miles lower down, but finding no boatmen, 1 
remained nt Ktilbna villago for tho night, nnd crossed tho next 


morning. . . , . XT • • a 

I remained for the night at the junction of the Narnini and 
a small stream called tho l'an.-hperna nnd Saonmukhi, where 
there is a hrick-nnd-tnortar temple and-rcst house (OharmsAla), 
and four or five huts belonging to the customs official*. 1 
crossed the river by boat next morning, the 21th. The river at 
the place of crossing is nbont 800 feet; at the feiry on the 
right are some lints, to which tho captain and twenty-five sepoys 
employed in tho floating-timber business come dunng winter. 
I went on to Gidhogion, distant about miles in n south¬ 
westerly direction. About 3 mile* from this, in thosamedirec¬ 
tion. I came upon Bhojigion, a frontier village ot Ncia., where 
there is a custom-house, nnd posses are show^n and luggage 
examiued. A little beyond Bhojugaon I crossed tho Uuindarv 
nnd though disappointed at my want of suceess in Ttubet, I felt 
thankful that 1 had been able to return to British territory with 
such information ns I hud got together. 
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XIV .—Hartley oj the Loner Coune of the llujiji Liver. 
Tty Captain C.. T^ Sum van, i:.n. 

[Cmumaniratnl t>y the Lom CoMUbuioxEiu of On- 

HJIA b wifoH, Xauxilur, Ajiril C.lb, 1875. 

1 have the honour herewith to enclose, for the information of the 
Hydrugrapber of the Admiralty, and also (with their lordships' 
permission) of the Itoyal Geographical Society, u cliart of a 
running survey I have been enabled to obtain of the JRufiji 
Kiver as fur as Mnojozah, lieyond the Kizu District, and about 
8 miles above Fuguliu, the point reached by Dr. Kirk and 
Commissioner Wharton of H.M.S. Shearwater, in 1873. 

On the evening of the 23rd of February last, I arrived off 
the river with three boats belonging to the IjonJon. and at 
oho o clock the following morning, accompanied by Sub-Lien- 
teimiit i. J. Gratae, iln. # by whom I was ablv and zcaIoiusIv 
a*sisti*d, proceeded to ascend it, with a view to ’ascertaining its 
direction beyond Fumilin, nnd whether or not it is navigable. 
Also os tothe probability of any slave-tracks ending it below 
that at Mpenbeno, which was discovered and traversed bv 
Captain Lltun nn< 1 Lieutenant Pollen, n.x„ in 1874; nnd if so, 
w n er \ stationing Imats in the river (ns has been suggested) 
it would be practicable to cut off the transit of, and th£s sup¬ 
press the traffic m, slaves. 

i bc >' ond fn S nlia » M the left and opi«site 

lm.k of the river, is a small village called Mirango, at which 

, ol, ^ ln observations for latitude and longi* 
doubl V lt ',r^'«-i ^ng. by chronometer, 

, , n *•). F °gol“ which, according to the chart 

" md ? V Ik ** 1 , hl lt r, n Lieutenant Pullen, ilk., lies nearly 

sou h of the Simba Range, aud from this to beyond the Kizu 
I istrict, I found that the river winds to south-west, and in the 
direction of Mpenbeno, the position of which place is necu- 
nitely laid down by observations obtained by Lieutenant Pullen 
III L <3, and towards the Matumbwi Mountains, the northern 

,? f Vi 1 .' 0 !' u Hb ° Ut T* bv 1,0,1,11 of Fumiliii, and not 
towards the Mtoti Ihuige, which lies north-west of tho river, 
i In-re are no mountains due wt-st of it. 

The position of Mpenbeno, ns given bv the before-mentiom-d 
officers, is about 22 miles south, and 18 miles west, of the Simba 
ltauge ; and it was also discovered bv them that it was the place 
at which the great slave-track from Kilwa to Dar-es-Salaam 
crossed, the Luhji. I shall presently ho able to show that to 
cross either east or west of TIpenbeno would not only be most 
inconvenient for tho trader, but impracticable. 
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I shall, however, first confine myself to the question of the 
navigability of the river: and, to begin with. I nmy as well say 
that I fnlly concur in the opinion of Dr. Kirk and Commis¬ 
sioner Wharton that the Kutiji is not navigable, unless the 
possibility of a small vessel at some seasons of the year lieing 
able to ascend it for 8 or 10 miles is sufficient to justify its 
being called so. The river, at the time of my entering it, liad 
the ndvuntnge of being considerably deepened above the tidal 
portion of it by the rains which hud set in three weeks pre¬ 
viously. Great allowance must, therefore, be made for this fact 
in estimating the trne depth. No deduction on this account 
hos been mude in the sonnuings given in the chart, as it Mould 
las almost impossible to bo accurate, but from 4 to 6 feet Mould 
not, I think, be too much to allow for the rise thus caused. 
The current also, against which we had to steam, had increased 
in proportion, and continued to do so the farther we ascended 
the river; but, as the speed of this was ascertained, due allow¬ 
ance has been made for it in the chart. At Mpojozah, beyond 
the western boundary of the lvizu District, the speed of the 
current 1 mm- ante nearly as great as that of our boat; and it being 
inadvisable to detuin the men in the river after night at this 
season of the year, I was reluctantly compelled to jiostpone 
further research until after the rains. _ Iu the mean time 1 have 
to remark, that neither tho main slave-track nor any other 
could possibly cross the Kufiji east or west of Mpcnbeno; 
because that place, and tho truck which passes through it, are 
flanked by the Matmnbwi Hills south of the river, uud the 
Mtoti range uorth of it; whilst eastward the numerous brunches 
and feeders which form the deltas at the mouth of the river 
offer an almost insuperable obstacle to its passage on that 
side. Were it not for these natural obstructions, the high road 
through Mpcnbeno would not lie chosen either for tho transport 
of slaves or for the conveyance of the “ Copal ” from those rich 
fields which lie at the base of the range of mountains before 
alluded to, much of which now finds its way into Kilwa, and the 
various towns of the Samanga District, where it is purchased by 
the Indiun merchants and conveyed nortlu This, it is cvidcut, 
would not be tho case were tho road eastward practicable, as 
the distance thus saved in touching the northern markets would 
be very considerable. 

To these conclusions and convictions I have been guided, not 

only bv the configuration of the country, which in itself would 
lie sufficient, but from information which I collected in the 
river, and also from our pilot, whom we obtained at the en¬ 
trance, and who told us that he knew every part of the river, a 
statement which we proved to be correct. He also, lest any 
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t iroof might be wonting to convince us of the extent of his 
mowledge. informed us Unit he bud wives in two different 
places at the head of the river, and fne rfilftetOly we exjHrieneed 
in getting him to leuve one of these places and uecotnjHuiy 
ns further bore ample testimony to the fact. Further, the 
comparatively happy security in which the native* in the 
immediate neighljourhood appeared to live, the nbsen e any 
vessel larger than the ordinary small river-canoe, an* 
thut no dhow* was seen, nor, as we were told, had < i 

seen, above the entrance to the different mouths of ..rer, 

all pointed to the same conclusion. 

i>o Indian or Arab traders are to be found in the vicinity; 
the slave-dealers, therefore, would experience great difficulty iu 
crossing the river lielow Mpenbeno, as they would be unable to 
obtain from the natives the necessary assistance and co-opera- 
tiou. The simple natives of the liufiji, living so near the sea, 
are protected to some extent by their knowledge of, and inter¬ 
course with, the outer world, and the semi-civilizcd condition 
they have ii<xjuir»Kl from it. r i his would, in sumo measure, 
help them to assert their freedom, or recover it sooner or later 
if lost, but they would have only too much cause to fear for 
their children were tlioy to risk communication with any passing 
shve-gang, and they would, therefore, on the first approach of 
the slave-dealer with his caravan, take refuge in their canoes, 
mid flee with their families to the opposite bank of the river; 
thus cutting off the only means bv which the slaves could bo 
taken across the river in safety. Further, it is contrary to all 
experience that any caravan (still less such n valuable one ns 
aiaves) should run the risk of entangling itself in an intricate 
and difficult delta, more especially one subject to such sudden and 
dangerous inundations ns that through which the Ruliji flows, 
owing to the effect of the rains on the adjacent high hinds. 

It has been suggested that steamboats should be employed 
to intercept tho imaginary slave-tracks ucross tbo Hufiji; but 
•«» if such tracks existed and wore known, tho nttcr itnpossi- 
iulit\ of guru n Kcheme is evident. Tho river above Fugulia is 
now hero more than 500 yards wide, and in some places is less 
tluin 200. Supposing, therefore, n dozen steamboats were 
stationed in the river, say at intervals of a mile or so, their 
position would be well kuown, they would constantly be in 
▼lew, and nothing could be cosier than to shoulder tho canoes, 
and, marching with them to any point, luunch them again 
between any two boats or ahead of all. and cross the river unseen 
at night. A game of blind-man’s-buff might thus be played to 
the d< ad-marc!i tune, and a hundred Kurotieaus sacrificed for 
every slave liberated. 
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Wood’* Notes on the Lover Ams-darya, ,(r. 

The scenory in the Bufiji has little or no variety. The level 
country which forms the delta is covered with now ripening 
Indian com and millet-seed right down to the hnnks of the river, 
without a break for the whole distance we ascended, excepting 
that here and there a coeo-nut grove towered above the corn, in¬ 
dicating the locality of a village, or n few mitngo, pomegranate, 
iind banana-trees, scattered sparingly about, broke tue monotony 
<*f the scene. We saw but two lupi>opotnmi and one crocodile 
during the time we were in the river, but were informed that, 
although the former are scarce, the latter aro very numerous. 

In conclusion, 1 would observe with what caution reports 
(however interesting they may be), founded neither on scien¬ 
tific basis, nor having pretensions to any, nor on any reasonable 
or practical grounds, should bo received, more especially when 
such reports are professedly at variance with the opinions and 
experiences of scientific and practical men, or other competent 
authorities. 


X \.—Notes on the Lower Amu-dart/a, Si/r-darya and Luke 
Aral, in 1874. By Major Ueuueut Wood, B.E. 

The Mouths of the Amu. — The Amu-darya, Jihoou, or ancient 
Oxus, takes its rise on tho elevated Pamir platean, and after 
a course in n general north-west direction, discharges its waters 
by three mouths into Lake Aral. Commencing on the east 
and passing to the west, the names of these three bronchos of 
tho river aro. the Ynny-Sn, the TTIkun, and the Tnldvk; tho 
magnitudes, however, of the three different volumes of water 
contributed to the lake nro in the order, Ulkun, Yanv-Su, and 
Tnldvk. 

Admiral Boutnkoff, in his early explorations of the lower 
courses of the Amu, specified the Loudon Canal, which passes! 
some water into the Abougir Gulf, ns a fourth discharging nrm 
of tho river. This canal was subsequently closed at its upper 
end, und whatever water may have entered Abougir from it 
now passes by the other three arms, but chiefly by the Yany-Su 
mid the Ulkun. It may l>o doubted whether Loudon was ever 
more than a largo irrigation canal, which passed its superfluous 
water into Abougir during high floods of tho Amu; though 
it might now hove had, had it not been closed, the largest 
discharging month, since it actually ran to tho lowest point 
from where it left the main stream along the shortest line.* 
Tuldyk is probably the arm by which the Amri-darya first 

• Tin - * remark* Jo not apply «o what London may Uro heco in the tenth 
century. 
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reached Like Aral, since the river last ceased to flow to the 
Caspian i?en. In 18-18 the officers of the Aral flotilla found a 
larger quantity of water passing in it tliuu that flowing at the 
present day, which is probably scarcely one-fonrth of the sup¬ 
ply contributed by the Anni io Lake And. The diminution 
inny partly l)e due to an extension of irrigation in its neigh- 
lwurhood. lint is so chiefly to the fact that the Khivans erected 
several dams across it to prevent its ascent by the llussian 
steamers. Taldvk, coming from the south-east, turns in a 
northerly direction, and flows fifty miles post tho town of 
Kungr.nl to its mouth in an almost straight line, front which 
circumstance it takes its name (Taldvk = straight). At Ktmgrad 
it throws oft a branch to the uorth-eust, which joins the Ulkun 
or central nmt of the Aind; this brunch is culled the Koldun 
in tho sketch illustrating BoutakofT’s {taper in the ‘Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society' (vol.xxiri.), though 1 believe it 
is not now distinguished bv that name. 

1 he l lkun-darya, or central branch of the Anui, receives n 
portion of its waters from the stream just noticed, but is chiefly 
led by the Temarkable mass of lakes and marshes which are 
situated on the lower courses of the river. Soon after issuing 
from these, the Ulkun is joined by the stream from KongmcT, 
and flows doe north a distance of 25 miles. Turning then 
westwards, and running parallel to, and at a short distance from, 
the sooth shore of Lnice Aral, it discharges its waters by the 
Ulkun, and 6 or t miles further by two or three months, of 
which the Kichkh.e is the largest. The form of thisdelta seems 
to be due to the intermittent volume discharged by this arm, 
acting in combination with sand-ridges or dunes occurring 
along the shore of the lake. During two-thirds of the vear the 
volume and velocity of tho stream is insufficient to pass its 
waters with ease over the bar at the month, and some portion 
ol them consequently find their way along the valley line 
iiehind a neigbliouring sand-ridge. At the epoch of flood, this 
robsuharji direction of the stream would bo enlarged and con¬ 
tinued ; and a new mouth into the Lake would be broken 
through the ritlge nt nnv eligible situation. A succession of 
similar phenomena seems traceable along a line crussing tho 
desiccated country which extends from Fort Pcrofl’sky to Lake 
htjoktchiitongis, near the south-east corner of Lake Aral. 

The eastern arm by which the Arnri discharges into Uke 
Aral is the lany-Sii, or Heic Water; and though, as its 
name implies, it bus the most recon tlv«formed outlet, it will 
*oon probably be the nrincinal of the throe branches. When 
ascending it in 18.09, iViutakoff (ride Diagram No. 0) reached 
a point some miles distant from the hike, where the further 
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progress of his steamer was arrested by a ridge of sandstone 
crossing the stream. The depths of water over this rocky bar¬ 
rier were found to van* from 14 to 24 feet, those in the lower 
course of the Yany-Sa having lieen from 5 to 8 feet, liontakoff 
left his steamer at the ridge, and continuing his ascent in an 
open 12 horse-power steam-launch, found the channel to be 
stony, while sharp rocks roso here and there to nearly the sur¬ 
face of the water. In 1874 the same steamer, the Peroffsky, 
commanded by Captain Bruchoff, ascended the Yany-Su without 
finding u vestige of the obstruction described; and thus, since 
1859, the sand.stone-ridge has been entirely swept a wav by the 
stream. This arm of the Amu is consequently of very recent 
formation, and it has not yet, in all probability, reached its full 
development, though it passes fully three-eighths of tho Amu 
supply into Lake Aral. Yany-Su flows in a n.n.e. direction 
along a distance of about fi5 miles, including meanders, out of 
Lake Dowkara, which in its turn is fed from tho main stream 
of the Amu by the branch called Kuwari Jermn. 

Tho point where Kuwuu Jernia leaves the Amu is situated 
at about 80 miles in a direct line south of the shore of 1-ake 
Aral; and in its course downwards to Kungrnd are detached 
from the Atmi several streams towards the north, which feed 
tho lakes and marshes described above os draining in their 
turn by the Ulkun arm into Aral. It is thus seen that the river 
reaches the I.ako by several branches, and forms iu its lower 
course a triangular space, which presents at first sight a re¬ 
markable similarity to the delta of other rivers. The n|,ex 
however, of this triangle is more than 00 feet above Um level 
of Luke Aral, which is in itself a circumstance sufficient to 
dispel tho notion that the country traversed by the lower 
courses of the river have been formed by alluvial deposits; and 
in the usual sense of the won!, therefore, the Amu-darya cannot 
be said to have a “ Delta." 

The Eastern Ann of the Amu .—The banks of the Kuwan 
Jenna (AT no Cat) Channel, by which, according to local report, 
a portion of the waters of tho Amu-darya have pussed down to 
Like Dowkara for about one hundred veurs, are but little 
elevated. Towards its commencement they are covered with a 
tolerably thick growth of jidilu (Eleaynus hortensis) and a scrubby 
acacia ( Hidimoaewhron), iu addition to some black poplar and 
a few oriental piunes of small size, which have probably been 
planted. This vegetation is found only on the firmer ground, 
lor on land situated at a low level and subject to inundation, it 
is generally replaced by a thick tamarisk jungle. The course 
of the Knwan Jertna (Sectiou, Diagram No. 2) is somewhat tor¬ 
tuous, and the stream in many places cuts through high sund- 
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lulls, which apparently bordered former river-beds, where water 
roast have flowed, at nearly right entries to the direction iu 
which it runs at the present day. Leok.ng eastwards from the 
summit of these sandhills is seen an extensive tract of country, 
disposed in long rolls of sand, in the hollows between which lines 
of shrubby gloomy-looking trees maintain a struggle for exist¬ 
ence. This vegetution is jariodically alimented by the moisture 
which, percolating during the flood season into these low levels, 
and collecting near Kuwait .lernta in pools of water, supports a 
luxuriant and verdant growth of aquatic plants. But as the 
eyo passes front these green masses to the glowing enstem 
horizon, the tmet of country grows more and more sterile, until 
the sight is blinded by the glare of the desert sands which 
stretch into the distance. 

Fifteen miles below the head of Kuwan Jerma, the irrigation 
canal called Kegeilee is detached from the left lmnk, and 
waters the country on this side. It carries during high floods 
at least 150 cubic yards per second; and it forms n convenient 
line of water communication betwreen the Ainu and the town 
of Chimbye, which is situated about midway between Lnke 
Dowkara and the central mass of lukes and marshes from which 
the Ulkun arm issues. 

Chimbye, a little town of some 1500 souls, la ou a height of 
31$ feet above the level of Lako Aral, and is surrounded by 
well-planted gardens and holds, which are fertilised by the 
water of Kegeilee. The streets are mean and narrow, and 
liordered by low llat-roofed buildings of pise, whose shelter 
seems, however, less popular than that of numerous iibiika* 
which are pitched abont llie town. There appears to be a good 
deal of trnflic in the bazaars, and on market days, which take 
place twice a-week, a very large number of the country jiopula- 
tion como into Chimbye. Amidst the surrounding cultivation 
are many havili*, or homesteads; and in a garden surrounding 
one of the largest of those, is a garrison composed of a solnia of 
Cossacks. 

The country falls eastward! from Chimbye to the shore of Lake 
Dowkara, whose surface is about 20 foot above tho level of Aral. 
After the cultivation in the neighbourhood of the town is 
posted, the country in this direction is boggy, and covered with 
a thick tamarisk jungle. It is traversed by numerous cluuinels, 
some of which (such ns IMr Khan) are of considerable size; 
ihese inundate their low-lying hanks in the flood season with 
the waters of Kuwan Jenna, from which branch they arc de¬ 
tached at points lower down thnn the head of the Kegeilee. 
Across this tract of tamarisk jungle-covered "swamp are occa¬ 
sional lines of sand-hills, between which are found reed-covered 
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lagoons, and oil whose summits are seen a few kibiikat, inhabited 
by some miserably-poor nomad Kirghiz. 

Lake Dowkara, which is fed by Knwan Jerma, is a large shal¬ 
low sheet of water and marshes, extending over an area of about 
150 square miles; through whose extent many channels, having 
a greater depth, j*ass with tortuous courses. The lake occupies 
n depression lying at the foot of the Iielitao llills, the line of 
w hoso bold sandstone cliffs encircle it to a height of 200 or 500 
feet on the north and north-east sides, and trends away with 
diminished height to the east. By the closing of the London 
Canal in 1857, which has already been alluded to, an increased 
body of water was thrown into the Kuwait Jerma Channel, 
nud added to the sheet of water, known as Lake Dowkara 
to-day. Boutnknff described this as being separated from I-ake 
TumpymS Ayage on the west by a narrow depressed spit of 
land, through which the waters communicated by a small 
stream ; and during Hoods these lakes ulso effected a junction 
over the low ground lying between them. At the present time 
they form permanently a single sheet of water, and the name 
of Tampvne Ayage has disappeared in that of the larger water- 
spread, which also include* the lake of Kungrad on its east 
side.* It is thus seen that since* 1859 the level of the water- 
spread behind the Belitao Hills has been raised by a few feet; 
and as in addition the level of Uke And lias fallen probably about 
two feet, tlie sum of these additional falls bos been acquired by 
water flowing out of Lake Powkam to the outlet of 1 uiiy-.Su. 
and the disap|>earanco of the natural dam of soft sandstone which 
formerly existed on this arm, is thus easily explained. 

Issuing from Lake Dowkara, Yauy-Su flow# in a channel of 
about 5(>J feet broad, through low sandhills, and passe-, the cut 
it has made through an indurated clay-elevation. Ilere the 
|Kinks are from 40 to 50 feet ia height, and are covered with the 
usual scrub jungle, which further down in the course of this arm, 
is replaced with saksaul (Uuloxulon ammodendron) forests, as the 
south-east comer of Lake Aral is approached. On the western 
hank, near tlie Yany-Su, marshes extend in the direction of the 
lower course of the Ulkun, from which an old arm, known as 
Kazzak-darya, formerly entered Aral. The eastern discharging 
arm of the Amii forms an approximate boundary between the 
Karakulpaks to the west, and the nomud Kirghiz to the east. 

T7w Central Lakes of the Amu .—The Amu-darya below the 
head of Knwan Jerma sweeps round to the west, and turning 
again north-west, gives off its waters from the right Lank by 
successive channels, which run in a general northerly direction. 


• Not to l* confounded with tin- town of Kon-ra.l. on the wet bnnk of Taldyk. 
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'Dio oldest and most westerly of these is the one known us the 
Tahlvk branch of the Amii; and a few years back, when a 
greater volume passed in this direction tiiuu does so at the 
present time, Tnldyk threw some of its superfluous flood-waters 
into the now desiccated Gulf Abougir, which formed an ap¬ 
pendage to Lake Aral at its south-west corner. 

The channels between Kuwan Jenna and Taldvk, which 
carry the Anni waters into the central lake and marsh district, 
owe either their existence or their enlargement to the closing 
of the Loudon Canal in 1857, by which circumstance an 
increased volume of water was thrown into the lower courses 
of the Amu. The largest of these channels is Chnrtumbve 
(Section, Diagram So. 3), which commences about 12 miles 
below Khodjeili (situated at the apex of the lower arms of the 
Amu), and runs a distance of 25 miles before actually reaching 
the central lakes, near the Kushkanutao Hills. 

Though the right bank of Chartambye—more particularly 
in its upper course—is tolerably well defined, its lett bunk anil 
lower course are bordered by marshes, which in the flood 
season extend to the west, and joining on to the courses of the 
other channels lying between it ana Taldvk, jniss insensibly 
into the region of rush-covered lakes below. 

The central lakes of the lower Amu-darya fill a caldron-like 
depression, shown roughly on the Diagram No. 1, which has 
been composed from the map annexed to General I rumen's 
pamphlet on Kbivu. This, the author states, was compiled 
from <d>scrvntions made by Moumvin, so fur hack ns 1641, and 
from others of a more recent date; and it is interesting, since 
it shows that two hundred years ago the great depression which 
is now filled up with water whs, at that duv, probably dry. On 
the east more particularly, but also on the west and south of 
the lakes, there is rising ground, whose upheaval by a subter¬ 
ranean force may probably Imve formed the depression now 
occupied by the lakes. Just at the northern outlet of the lakes 
is situated a curious physical phenomenon, which may also Ire, 
possibly, a trace of that system of subterranean disturbance 
stated to bo recognisable along a line running from the east of 
Asia, through Luke Aral and the Caspian, to the countries 
bordering the Black Sea. 

The annexed diagram (No. 5) shows the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion, which occurs at the junction of several channels, draining 
the central lukes at a point near where the Kuldiin stream, flow¬ 
ing from Kungrad, joins the Ulkun branch of the Amu. Here in 
the stiff clay soil are situated two deep, funnel-shaped cavities, 
where whirlpools are formed. Quantities of fish of a large size 
sport and jump in the foaming waters, above whose surface 
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numerous gulls and other aquatic birds hover and circle, in 
search of their prey. There is no reason for supposing that 
this pair of inverted cones has been excavated by the action of 
running water; and it seems only |>ossiblo to class them a> 
craters of extinct mud-volcanoes, like thoso of the Lussbeyla 
district, near the mouths of the Indus, or like the circular hol¬ 
lows left by the Calabrian earthquakes at the latter part of the 
last centur’v, of which a description will bo found in Lyell’s 
* Principles of Geology.’ * 

To return, however, to the Churtnmbye Channel. 1 was 
informed on the spot (and the statement meets with confirma¬ 
tion bv an inspection of the Piagram No. b, compiled after 
BoutukofTs sketch) thnt it had no existence a few years ago : 
and it has probublv been loriued by the effort made by the Anni 
to get rid of the increased discharge caused bv the closing of 
Loudon. While passing on a caique immediately to the north 
of the Kushkanattto Hills, 1 was also told by a Kirghiz moolla, 
born and bred in the locality, that a dozen years previously he 
had walked over cultivated fields, which at that moment formed 
the bed of the stream on whose surface our l>oat was floating. 
There is no doubt, also, that Boutukoft in his explorations of 
the lower Amu passed over dry ground, which was traversed by 
the writer in a boat in 1874; but Boutakofl himself noted, in 
1859, the commencement of the flooding caused by the closing 
of tho Loudon Canal, since in somo pluces he remarked the 
limpidity of the water (which was consequently almost station¬ 
ary), and which allowed fields and irrigation channels to be seen 
through it. Besides Chartnmbve, the central lakes are fed by 
two other princilHtl water-courses, called Karabailee and Oguz 
(Diagram No. 7), of which the last mentioned is the most 
westerly, and has probubly been in existence for nt least a 
century and a ball, since on its banks, it is said, the unfortunate 
Prince' Bekovitch was murdered by the Khivan Khan. I 
noted that this chuunsl was entirely insufticient to carry the 
volume of water poured into it; and its depth, as the diagram 
shows, was out of pnusirtion to its small breadth. 

The lakes into which the above channels discharge, cover an 
area in the flood season of about 700 square miles. Individually 
they ure sheets of water, varying in size from a few thousands 
of square yards, to 10 or 15 square miles, with an average 
depth of t3 or 7 feet, und a maximum one, in occasional place*, 
of 30 feet. They are frequented by quantities of pelicans and 

• It it 

rluile tho basin of I. 
to tliat whirl, wool 
Caipian anil Aral twain. 


rrmarkabki that in many old map* of tho laapian, wnicn m- 
uki Aral,two whirlpool* are rnarkod in* poritam appmxuii.il. 
il 1* occupied by the pAritamrmi jn*t dewnbed In a umUd 
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other waterfowl, and uro separated from each other by dense 
forests of rushes (Arurnfo), which rise to a height of lo feet or 
so. Through this a«iuatio growth winds a labyrinth of connect¬ 
ing channels, where the water passes occasionally with a high 
velocity, and carries away the semi-floating islands on which 
the Korakalpak fishermen establish their temporary resting- 
places. The bcsls of the lakes and channels are covered with a 
thick growth of weeds, where the delicate AliriophtfUUM 
abounds, and from which the lotus of several colours rises to the 
surface of the water. On the islands, where a footing is only 
afforded by the interlaced roots of the rushes and other aquatic 
plants, may occasionally be found a fern, whose oriirin must 
probably have been in the high valleys of lladaksl an, at the 
sources of the Amii, somo fifteen hundred miles away. 

The Central Arm of the Amii.—At their northern extremity 
the lakes which have been described, are drained by several 
large channels into the Clkun-darya (Dingrum No. 8) close to 
the point where that arm receives the Kuldun stream, coming 
from the south-west. Immediately below the junction, the 
Ulknn flows in a channel, having a breadth of about 600 feet, 
with a maximum depth of 30 feet, and carries in extreme floods 
a volume of about 1200 cubic yards per second towards Lake 
Anil. For about 25 miles this arm of the Amii flows due north, 
through an open country, where the left bank is more elevated 
than the right, which isswampy. The western bank is occupied 
by pastoral Kanikal|>aks in considerable numbors down to the 
Aral; and these people also occupy tho strip of land betw een the 
river and the Lnke, when the Ulknn turns westwards at Akkala, 
or the While Fort. The firmer ground, on the bonks of the Ulknn, 
is crowded with cattle, grazing on excellent pasturages, which 
are interspersed with occasional patches of low scrub jungle, 
where hares and pheasants are plentiful. In the summer season, 
on tho lower course near Aral, are numerous encampments of 
nomads, who during winter find shelter for themselves and 
their cattle in zamoffkas, or mud-walled enclosures, in which 
their scanty cereal crops uro also stored. Tho cultivation on 
the hanks of the river in this part is of a poor and limited 
description, and includes a few patches of rice and wheat, 
besides melon-grounds, watered by some small ents from the 
stream. Iu addition to the zamojfkat mentioned, there are «u 
tho honks of the Ulknn a few deserted mud forts, which, with 
Akkala. formerly belonged to the Khiran Khanate. 

The bar on the Kichkine mouth of the Ulkun (Diagram 
No. 9) is situated at about 200 yards without the opening, and 
Las a depth of abont 6J feet of water upon it. The mouth itself 
lias a breadth of rather more than 150 yards, with a,depth of 
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water of about 9 feet; but a quarter of u mile inside the channel 
narrows somewhat, while the depth begin* to increase gmitly. 
From the I.ake, the south shore shows a line of low wnamll*, 
and the edge of the water is occupied by broad musses of rushes, 
frequented bv quantities of aquatic fowl. This growth of nig i 
rushes extend* into the river itself, a distance of a few miles, 
and then gives way to cleaner cut bunks, which rise slig i y 

above tlio surface of the stream. „ 1rt . ... 

The Kuldun .—The Kuldun stream (Diagram >a 10), wlneU 
joins the Ulkuu, runs about 25' miles from Kungrud in a north¬ 
easterly direction. It skirts on the right extensive swamps 
through which the central mass of lakes can bo reached, b it 
its left bunk is firm and high, and is usually covered wi h a 
thickish jungle, swarming with small game. On its upper . ours. 
near Kuiigrud there is a good deal of cultivation, watered by the 
aid of Persian wheels worked by ponies. The Kuldun was 
ascended by Boutakoff in hi* exploration of the Lower• Amu, 
when it carried a much larger body of water to Lake Aral than 
it does at the present time, which is probably not 1U0 cuh.e 
yards per second, even in high Hood. Some six or seven dam- 
were erected across it by the Khivans, and the remain* ' ofttoro 
are still visible at several point* along the course of the stream. 

The location of the Latter ^mu.—Near the Kid¬ 

man contours the eustern foot of the 1 umalaktao Hill, and as 
cut iuto the slope and exposed a soft bed of conglomerate 
of ovster-shells, eomeuted together with lune and sand, and 
coloured with bright red and yellow tints, which are prolwblj 
due to iron. Among the shells and sand are numerous sharks - 
teeth, and what apjM. >)ir to be the seeds of some leguminous 
plant. Circling round by the south from Tumalaktao, there 
lire a few srouTl eminences bordering the central lakes, and 
about 20 miles due east of Tumalaktao are the Hashkanatuo 
Hills They form an elevated plateau, whose general direction 
is north-east and south-west, along a distance of stoat l_ m. es 
ami whose average breadth is utout two miles, lhe hills are 
of ail indurated clay formation of a buff .-olour, containing 
numerous fragment* of Penile, and their slop.* are strewn 
over with Mind and small fragments of ferruginous -on- » ont. 
Uu the southern eilgoof the plateau are many detached hilloc ks 

terraces, whore surfaces are of thin sedimentary layer*, ,iunlcn ^‘ 
with iron (?), and bearing very distinct ripple-mark^ evidently 
due to rising and lolling water*. The TcgoUtion wh.eh ^ura 
on the lower slopes of Kushkanatao is conHneil to a ftw pn< kjy 
plants, such as bjeium and HalMachts, fit only for camels to 
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feed upon. The greatest elevations of Kaslikanutno and of 
Tunialaktao arc probably not more titan 100 feet, or a little 
more, in height. The culls of the Belilao range, which shut 
in Dowkaru on the north, appear, however, to bo somewhat 
higher, while their formation apparently contains more compact 
sandstone than either of those of the" other hills which have 
been referred to. The summits of the elevations of the Ixtwer 
AtntS, us well ns those on the hunks of the river generally, 
are all used as cemeteries; a custom w hich has no doubt been 
n -ceasitated by the hydrological conditions of the country about 
the shores of Lake Aral, and the physical phenomena which 
have attended the flow of the Aimi-darya and other neigh- 
Umring rivers, since times of great antiquity. 

Pa*t and Present Character of the Amu .—In adverting to the 
changes which have taken place in the direction of the flow of 
the Oxus since the earliest historical dates, eminent authorities 
hate seen no reason tor supposing that the great natural fea¬ 
tures of the Aralo-Caspiati region have so altered as to prevent 
decided conclusions being arrived at on tbe subject. Nor is tlm 
statement. made by Sir Henry Ituwlinson as to the recent 
entire desiccation of I.ake Araf to bo regarded as an exception 
to this proposition, for the emptying and tilling up of the Lake 
are circumstances merely dependent on the flow of rivers, the 
outlets of whose courses have been frequently, and are now, 
candy modified by the notion of man. 

I rom the time of Herodotus (n.c. 438), who gives a short 
notice of the Araxe and the directions in which its two arms 
discharged, down to the tenth century of the Christian era, 
information regarding the Oxus is scanty. There is, however, 
sufficient to show that, at least as lute as three-quarters of n 
century before Christ, the traflic from India to Europe t Missed 
down tlie river into the Caspiau. Subsequently to this, the 
mer seems to have adopted one of the northern channels, and to 
nave entered Lake Aral at its south-eastern corner." Previous 
to the fourteenth century the Oxus, or Amd-daryn, again changed 
its course and flowed to the Caspian; and tinnllv, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, it abandoned that ontlet, and 
discharged into Iaike Aral near its south-western extremity. 

1 he circumstances of this last change in the direction of the 
low of the Amu-daiya can bo traced from tbe narrative of 
the Engl.-h commercial agent. Anthony Jenkinson, which is to 
be found in Hakluyt; and from the reierences made by Abul- 
gnzee Khan of Khiva, in his ‘History of the Mongols and 'Tartars,* 
to tho old course of the river to the Caspian .Sea. In thin 

• If »o, iu m oth was Oft the m nth-vest ronw. in I ho noth century. 
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latter work, the country traversed by the Amu, south of Kunva 
Urgenj, is described as being, iu the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, very fertile and very populous. In 1551) Jenkinson 
cornin'? from’ the Caspian struck this old course, which then 
carried no water to its outlet; and advanced up it, to a point to 
which water still flowed. Continuing his journey past Kunya- 
Urgenj to Bokhara, and still ascending the river, ho came to 
where the Amu-daryn bifurcated; one branch being the Kunya- 
daryalik, up which he had travelled, the other being Ardok, 
the present course of the Amu-dnrya. .lenkinsou arrived at the 
bifurcation of the Knnya-darvalik and Ardok iu the first week 
of December, ».«. at the season of the year when the river 
carries little or no water, owing to its being ice-bound at its 
sources. Ho describes Ardok, however, as being ‘‘great ami 
very swifte,” which under the circumstances can only indicate 
that the Amn, embarrassed in its flow down Kunya-daryalik, was 
working to excavate a larger channel for itselt in the direction 
taken by Ardok. That it eventually effected this is shown by 
tlie narrative of Abulgazee Khan, who states that in 1575 the 
waters permanently changed their flow into Ardok; and that 
some years subsequently they enlarged n small irrigation canal, 
passing Tdk, sufficiently to "find their way by this course into 
Lake Aral. Before, however, this took place, there is reason for 
thinking that Ardok, t. r. the Ainu-darya of to-day, flowed pust 
Khodjeili to the east by Kukuzak (vide Diagram No. 4), and 
flooded the country lying to the south of the Belitao Hills. 

JSomo light may be thrown on the causes of the changes iu 
the course of the Amu-dnrya, which have been briefly indicated, 
by a consideration of the’tise to which the waters of the river 
are put to, in the Khannte of Khiva at the present day. This 
tract of country, which is situated on tho left l»ank of the 
stream, and is watered by several canals flowing from jt, 
measures some 2U0 miles long by 40 broad, and forms a fertile 
and highly cultivated oasis in the deserts of the Ando-Ca«pian 
region. On the right bank of the Amu on Russian territory 
there is also a small strip of ground, about 50 miles in length, 
and 5 in breadth, which is cultivated in the same wnv. In 
about the middle of the mouth of March the winter logins to 
break up in the high valleys, where the sources of the Ainii- 
darvn arc situated, nnd the" -melting of snows and of glaciers 
commences to throw an increased stream of water into the 
channel. The volnrne of water continues to augment, until 
the epoch of maximum summer-heat, after which it grudually 
deercascs again as the w inter approaches. The annexed diagram 
(No. 11) shows tho 11 actuations in the level of the Amu-darya. 
which took place between the 23rd of June and the 10th of Sep- 
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t,.tuber, 1874, and indicates the 3rd of August as the day on 
which the mnximum height during that year was attained.* 

The results of eight actual measurements of the Amu-darya, 
collated with the above record of its height during the period 
specified, have afforded data from which the following luble 
of tho approximate discharges of the river has been compiled. 
It shows these in cubic feet per second ; 1st at Toyuboyin, a 
point situated ubove tho different positions of the irrigation 
eunals which divert the waters of the river, and 2ndly at ^ukiis, 
below the same canals. Tho difference of tho volumes passing 
these two points, will therefore be an approximation to tho 
<|uantity used in tho agriculture of the Khanate. 
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It results from the foregoing Table that during these 80 days 
of flood, about one-half of the w hole volume of the Amu-durva 
was diverted by the irrigation canals of Khiva, leaving the 
other half to jras-s down tow ards Lake Arul. 

Now the natural conditions of tho flow of the Amti-darya 
would be, that the volnme and velocity of its waters are such 
as are sufficient to carry to the nutlet of the river, the enormous 
mass of earthy matter thrown into its channel, ut the melting of 
the snows ami glaciers in the spring of the year. It appeurs. 
however, that in the Khanate of Khiva, half of the volume of 
the river is diverted into the irrigatiou eunals, and each separate 
stream which flows iu these, as well us that of the reduced maiu 
stream, passes on with a momentum proportionate to these 
diminished volumes. Some of their power of transporting the 
earthy matter being thus lost by the several streams of water, 

• The lowest level iu registered on 22 nd March. 1875, at 297 etnlimitrf 
below height of 3rd Augn,t, 1874. Probable low-level velumo of Amu. 35,000 
cubic fcet per eeecuj. 
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a portion of this burden, which they carried in suspension, must 
at once be deposited upon the beds of their channels. 

General Ivunien states, that the earthy matter deposited in 
the irrigation canals of Khiva during a single Hood season 
amounts to a depth of feet; and if this deposit were allowed 
to reinuin, it is evident the canals would soon cease to carry 
sufficient water for cultivating purposes, and would eventually 
become filled up nud entirely, useless for their purpose. At 
the end consequently of eacil flood season, an earthen dam 
is built across the head of each canal, to prevent the further 
entry of any water from the river, und the canal being iu this 
manner run dry, the deposited sand is removed by manual 
labour from the channels, and heaped up along the banks. The 
dimensions of the canals are so preserved, and at the udvont of 
the Hoods of the succeeding year, the dam is removed to allow 
of that water entering the several channels, which is required 
for the irrigation of the soil. 

It is to be remembered, tlmt while the yearly deposits are 
cleaned out of the irrigation canals, those iu the reduced main 
stream of the river nre left untouched and must accumulate, 
and this channel must consequently tend to he tilled up, ami 
so offer year after year increasing difficulties to the free 
jsissage of the floods to uii outlet. On the other hand, since 
in the Khivun deserts no crops can bo produced without water, 
and since a certain minimum quantity must bo diverted from 
the river, to ensure the production of sufficient food for the 
population of the Khanate, it results that the levels of the 
canals, at the points where they leave the river, are placed 
at such a height as will ensuro the entry of an adequate 
supply of water oven in a year of minimum flood. In all other 
years, consequently, a larger volume of water enters these canals, 
than is required for the agriculture of the Khunate; and this 
excess, which would otherwise damage the irrigating works 
and destroy the crops, must lie got rid of by the cultivators 
us speedily as possible. This is effected by leading or extend¬ 
ing the canals into natural drainage channels, which flow down 
into the deserts westwards of the irrigated tract; and in 
every year except one of minimum flood, the canals thus drain 
down towards the Uzlmv channel of the old Amu-daryo, which 
flows southwards from near Lake Aral. The continued action 
of these circumstances during a long course of years, would gra¬ 
dually increase the volume of water jmssing by the irrigation 
canals, and add to the difficulties of a How in the lower main 
channel of the river. This augmented How would declare itself 
more particularly by some one canal, whose outlet might be iu 
a more favourable position tliun those of the others, and the 
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natural consequence would bo, tlmt concurrently with the 
development of this enunl. population and cultivation would 
increase along its banka. Eventually the tlow of water down it, 
would overcome that down the old embarrassed bod of the main 
stream, which the river would consequently desert, in order to 
flow to a new outlet, and in this maimer it seems highly pro¬ 
bable, that the various past changes in the direction ol the 
Anm-ilarvu have been caused. 

A few miles to the south of tho point whore the old channel 
hunvu-daryahk leaves the present course of the Amu, is another 
old dry bed flowing off to tho westward through tho desert 
towards Lzboy. Its dimensions arc snflicieut to justify the tm- 
«lUon that it was the course in which tho Anni-datyn waters 
flowed before they passed by the Kunva-darvalik into Uzbov. 
ami so on to the Caspian in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. Considering the previous direction towards the south-east 
“*?* r ® f .f' ak .° A . ru , l > whlel * u '> farly Arab geographer seems to 
TT t0 | , l ° ‘) n .' UH V ir ' tt, 1 dle presumption is suggested, that all 
the branches of the river, like the one which made its wav bv Trik 
into Luke And—Ardok, the Kunyn-darjalik, the Doudon, and 
other fanner courses-—were each of than in their turn nothing 
but an irrigation canal, enlarged and extended in the wav which 
has been detailed. The continued application of this idea while 
ascending the course of the AmuXrva, would bring us to a 

Crv 2t T fth rdj,U ' fr ° m where * U '° Turkomans livfug about 

wtSnSSto tl r a ? C,C ” t n^ VOr - bed r "" 8 the d«*ert 

stwords to the Cusjnan. This apparently would be that one 

whose commencement was seen bv llussiun ofticers near Imlv 

f .'‘r! J Ca5p ' an ’ in 1873; “ nd n, fe hl 

IC Li, v l t’ , by Vrh,< ' 1 ‘ Ind, “» merchandise passed from 
Ilidkh into Europe before the Christian era. since in this direr- 

t!° a n ° XU * Wou,d luiv « run by the shortest line 

tL°K jjf 1< n ttt tl,e possible point. ' 

Jhi lh cadth Depth, Currents and Capacity of the Am it for 
jN aviyation.—-1 he tirst sight of the AnfU-riurvuin tho tfrod 
season is a striking one. The great muxs of water coloureda 
yellow isli-brown with its charge of earthy matter, flows on with 
scarce 1 v a sign ot that human life, which is so inseparably 
attach.d to the courses of most great riverain modern times 

. hv w^hThc l B r CUt ^ em ,h,,s P luced once in sym¬ 
pathy with the logeniLiry attribute* of tho ancient Oxus • while 

the mystery which has in times past invested tho Khanate of 
Klma may well be imagined ns embodied behind the thick 
sr-recn of planes u»d mulberries, following at no great distance 
Uie Winding!, of the river on tin- western side. 

On the hunk opposite to the Kliivan oasis, the sterility of 
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the Kizzilkoom desert is shut out from the river l>v the cnlti- 
vution in Russian territory, or by the elevations of Shnikjnili 
nnii 1 tishtahjre. 1 he < lny ridge of Bishtnbye commences a little 
uIjovo and opposite to Kliodjeili, and continuing some fifty miles 
along the right bunk up the course of the Amu, runs into the 
lower spurs, of the sombre brown mass of Shaikjaili. These 
elevations continue about 10 miles further along the Amu, ami 
then turn easterly to lose themselves 50 miles anav bv a long 
n< *P e ® , , e Kizzilkoom, Their plaro on the river bank in 
succeeded by the cultivation in Russian territory, while this, 
in turn, is encroached upon bv the desert, which at about 
180 miles from Kliodieili touches the bunk, and continues 
up the river. Hero abo the cultivation of the Khivan oasis 
ceases, and its place is taken bv a high ridge of dav, passing 
almost into on argillaceous schist, which has been cut away bv 
the stream, into a steep though not lofty precipice. Ten or 
twelve miles above where cultivation ends, is situated Touu- 
boyin, the •* Camel's neck ; where the Amu-darvn, flowing for 
a moment from the north, turns south-west, and rushes through 
a narrow passage, which the waters have cut through a bed of 
compact limestone. This dyke of rock has been tilted to n 
height of more than 20 feet directly across the direction followed 
by the river; its strike is about north-west and south-east, 
anil the angle of its dip is perhaps 25°. 

The breadth of the Amu, which is 1100 feet at this puss 
increases along a distance of 20 miles downwards, to about 
2500 feet. Here the breadth expands rather suddenlv, and attains 
a maximum of perhaps 10,000 feet at Shumkhan, a distance 
of 10 miles below. It is along this portion, that the greatest 
quantity of water is diverted tor the irrigation of Khiva; nnd 
the great water-spread of the river is here occupied by large nlln- 
vial islands, which are covered towards the end of summer with 
high, golden-eared, waving grass (Ijasiayroslis uplendent). 

Continuing down the course of the river, the breadth then 
decreases, irregularly yet progressively, to about 1500 feet at 
Kliodjeili; nnd lower down in its course to Kungrud to about 
1200 feet 

The depth of the deep-water channel of the river in the flood 
season varies from 15 to 30 feet in different localities; and its 
course is usually found either close to, or in the neighbonrliood of, 
the right bank. The truth of this statement is, however, greater 
in those portions whore the stream is not diverted for irrigating 
purposes. In ascending the Amu, the canals commence to be 
detached from the left bank at a few miles above Kliodjeili; 
but they are numerous and larger between the 00th nnd 160th 
mile above the same place. In that portion, where the maxi- 
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mum breadth is found, the deep-water channel not infrequently 
abandons the right bank, and winds in and out between the 
largo alluvial islands. Uelow Khodjeili, where the river in its 
course to Kungrad takes n decided turn to the west, the deejs- 
water channel passes from one bank to the other; ami this is 
especially noticeable a few miles down, at Shireen Kala, where 
the ruined fort-wall on the loft Lank deflects the stream Kick 
again to the right bank, which it had previously left, Speaking, 
however, in general terms, the Anm-duryn flowing in a northerly 
direction in the northern hemisphere, displays its obedience to 
the great astronomical laws; and its stream acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with the earth's axial rotation, erodes its right bank in 
a very marked manner. Along this bank, consequently, the 
deep-water channel is usually found, ns is exemplified generally 
by tbe succeeding diagrams, which represent the cross-sections 
of the river at several points. 

Diagrams Noa. 12 ami 13 are cross-sections which were 
measured at a month’s interval, near Khodjeili, a short distuuce 
below the branching oft' of Kuwan Jermu. Their general form is 
approximately a riglit-ungled triangle, with the deepest part close 
to the right hank of the river, though in No. 12 the ravine-like 
portion is more marked than in No. 13; this results from No. 13 
being situated nearer than No. 12, to a part where the volume 
of the stream was commencing to be deflected to the opj>osite 
Lank. The pronounced form of No. 12 is that, which of neces¬ 
sity followed from the circumstances under which this portion 
of the Amu originated; it having been in the first instance 
nothing more than un irrigation canal derived from Ardok, 
which the yearly Hoods gradually extended past Tuk into Istke 
Aral. It has been mentioned on a previous page, that before 
this outlet into Aral was formed, the waters of Ardok probably 
flowed by the Kukuzak (ride Diagram No. -1) into the low- 
ground behind the Belitno. The closing of the Kukuzak at a 
subsequent date, and the barring of Ixmdon in 1857, were both 
circumstances, which at different times threw an augmented 
stream into the Ainu, and caused the deep rarine-like form of 
the Section No. 12; siuce with an increased depth a larger 
volume of water could be passed off to an outlet more speedilv 
than with nn increased breadth. The same conditions have 
already been remarked upon, in reference to the form of the 
cross-section of the Ogtiz Channel (vide Diagram No. 7). Sec¬ 
tion No. 13 was mensnred about one month after the epoch of 
highest flood, und the depth of its ravine-like portion is probably 
diminished by deposits: Section No. 12 is, however, entirely 
free from such deposits, having been measured a few days only 
before the maximum height of the river was readied. 
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Spoons Nos. 14 and 15 (vuU Diagram), which were also 

SSJTltf “» ° ; n r h ? “-T* 1 in the viciuit >' of Khodjeiii, but 
a1*re the heads of the Knlcuzak and Kuwan Jenna, show a 

siinilor contrast, which is probably due to the deposition of 
earthy matter by the stream. In these sections the ravine-like 
parts previously noticed are much modified, owing to the cir¬ 
cumstance that this jiortion of the channel is of older formation 
than those shown in Nos. 12 and 13. In conformity with the 
general rule, the deepest port is, however, on the right bank, 
tins also is observable in the cross-soction No. 20, through the 
rook nt Toyuboyin, though witli some modification, since the 
course of the river is here temporarily directed to the south-west. 

.section No. 1«. which is situated 15 miles higher up the 
river than Nos. 14 and 15, conf..rnis to the general rule, but 
shows a new modification of form caused by the detachment 
from its left bank o! the irrigation canal Sunrolee, a short dit- 
tance lielow. The stream has thus been divided into two 
distinct ones, leaving a ridge between them. This section is of 
interest as showing, in a restricted yet remarkable manner, that 
h*rm which the bed of the A mu-* larva assume* when a great 
quantity of water is diverted from it by irrigation canals. An 
excessive cross-section, in such n portion, would have a total 
breadth of perhaps 10,000 feet from bank to bank, and would 
be occupi.d by several islands, with shallow channels flowing 
between them, and the deepest of these would in general be 
found in proximity to the right bank of the river. 

Section No. 17'is situated at about 17 miles nlwve Khodjoili, 
and immediately below Bend, at the head of the now closed 
Loudon Canal. The section is remarkable as showing two 
distinct portions; one of uUut 400 feet brood, which is almost 
certainly still in course of being excavated by the stream, the 
other of about 050 feet in breadth, which probably represents 
the old channel while Loudon was still open and carried water 
from the river. From the circumstance that this section docs 
not seein to have increased its depth notably, since the increased 
jx»dy of water, dno to the closing of Loudon, has been poured 
into it, the inference, perhaps, may be drawn that the channel 
has excavated itself down to a stratum (of rock) sufficiently hard 
to cause the stream to net in preference on the indurated clav 
bank. In typo it will be noticed the section approaches to 
No. 20, tliongh it passes about one-half only of the water which 
rushes through this latter one. 

Diagram 18 represents a section of the Amri below Kipchak, 
and above where the canal Basoo is detached from the river. In 
it is noticed the increased breadth taken by the river where irri¬ 
gation canals occur, though perhaps this breadth is slightly 
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exaggerated here, in consequence of the stream being deflected 
directly on to the right bank by some rocks on tlio opposite 
side, which net as a groyne. 

No. 19 is a cross-section, measured at a point on the Amu, 
about 90 miles above Khodjoili. It is situated at some distance 
troin irrigation canals, and the abnormal part of the section near 
the right bank Is suggestive of nn increased supply of water 
haying been nt a previous date turned into the channel at some 
poiut above it. It is just possible that the larger part may 
represent an enlarged section of Jenkinson’s Ardok, while the 
portion nearer to the right bank is that which still remains to 
be excavated, in order to pass the added Kunya-darvulik stream 
with sufficient ease. 


The velocity of the main stream of the Amu-dnrva and of its 
lower branches, in the flood season, attains in some localities 
to as much as 0 miles an hour, and is very variable. The 
variations of the current are due to the causes which will now Iw 
enumerated:—1. To the irregular slope of the channel, which 
varies from 11 inches to 3J inches per mile in its course from 
Toyuboyin to Lake Aral (Diagram No. 21). 2. To the diversiou 
of a large volume of the river bv the irrigation ennuis of Klava, 
and to the consequent variability of the cross-section. In flood 
the broader readies of the Amri become reservoirs in which the 
water is stored up, and in which the velocity is diminished; 
while that in the narrow reaches, connecting the reservoirs, is 
greatly increased. On the subsidence of tlio flood the general 
velocity of the stream becomes more equalised. To the above 
causes may be added the circumstance of the Amu-darya, in its 
passage to Lake Anil, passing through material of all degrees of 
hardness, from the limestone-rock at Toyuboyin, to clay forma¬ 
tions more or less indurated, and interspersed w ith beds of sand¬ 
stone. These materials, opposing as they do, different degrees of 
resistance to the action of the stream, sensibly modify the rate at 
which the enlargement of the channel is being effected, and con¬ 
sequently affect the velocity of the current. Theso irregulur 
conditions of flow suflicc to establish the conclusion that, even 
at the present day, more than two and u half centuries since the 
Amu-darya has passed by its present channel to Lake Aral, the 
ultimate regime of the river has not been attained. The net mil 
amount ol work executed by the waters, may be inferred from 
what has already been said regarding the enlargement of the 
Ynny-Su branch; and will receive still further illustration when 
the present conditions of the Amu are compared with those 
obtaining in 1803, ns they have been described by 3L Yimbdry. 

I had the advantage of observing the lower Amu-durva, both 
at the epoch of high flood and a month subsequently, when the 
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water-level had fallen five feet. At the latter date, in lieu of a 
single sheet of water, the broader parts of the river were encum- 
berod with numerous exposed sand-hanks, between wliieh mean¬ 
dered the several channels, making np the total reduced volume 
ot the Amu. In the narrower connecting reaches tho river still 
flowed in a single unbroken stream, but with a diminished 
breadth and a moderate current, in place of that powerful body 
of water against which the Aral llotilla steamer, Ptroffuky, in 
her ascent, could occasionally do no more than hold her own. 
This was more especially observable in the reach below the head 
of the Loudon Canal, sinco the closing of which, the necessary 
time has not elapsed to allow of a sufficient enlargement of tho 
channel of the Amu below it. The inability of this part of tho 
channel to carry the volume of water passing during floods is 
consequently very remarkable, and recals the process which 
must liave been in operation in 1559 at the head of Ardok, 
when Jenkiuson found that river “ greate and very swifte,” at a 
season of tho year when the Amd-darya was carrying its mini¬ 
mum discharge. 

The foregoing brief description of the strong and variable 
current of the Amu-darya naturally suggests a reference to its 
capacities for steam-navigation by the vessels belonging to the 
Aral llotilla. Up to 1873, these usually entered the Kichklne 
mouth of the Ulkun branch, through which a landing-place at 
the'western foot of Lite Kashkauatao Hills was reached. In 187-1 
an attempt was made to attain the main channel above, by 
missing from Kashkauatao tip Cbartambye, but without success. 
The Prrofftky then steamed out again into Like Aral and 
ascended the Yany-Su into Lake Dowkara without much diffi¬ 
culty. She commenced the ascent of Kuwan Jerma, just as the 
Arnii floods of 1874 were reaching their maximum; and the 
velocity of the stream and the numerous bends in the course of 
this arm of the river, made the ascent troublesome and slow. In 
the muin cluuuiel above Khodjeili up to Shurakhan (which was 
the limit attained by the Perofftky). a deficiency of engino 

S ower and of some local knowledge of the stream are the sole 
ifficulties which stand in the wuy of steam-navigation during 
the flood season. With these qualifications, there seems no 
reason why steamers should not ascend, with tolerable ease, 
as far as Toytlboyin, 190 miles above Khodjeili; though 
whether the passage of the gap at the former-mentioned place 
is feasible or not is a question which a specialist only could 
answer decidedly. In any case, great address and powerful 
engines would be absolute requirements for the attempt; and 
even these being granted, a successful issue is doubtful, and I 
am inclined to hazard the opinion, that some years wijl elapse 
VOL. XLY. 2 C 
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before a steamer deamn up through the gap at Toyuboyin. In 
descending tho Amu-darya towards the subsidence of the floods, 
a steamer requires to use her engines chiefly in goiu" astern 
agniust the stream, since the rapid deposition of sand and growth 
of shoals in the channel at this epoch, render it impossible to 
avoid runuing uground several times during each hour. Besides 
this grave inconvenience, the steam-navigation of the Amu has 
a further difficulty presented to it, by the scarceness aud conse¬ 
quent cost of firewood.* which on this river is three times what 
it can be procured for at Fort Peroffskv on the Syr-darya, where 
it is most plentiful, and from which pfai e the stores of fuel for 
the vessels of the Aral flotilla are drawn. 

The Amu and Country ittraverte* for IPO m«7e> aloce Khodjeili. 
—On the right bank of the Amu-darya, above the head of 
Kuwan Jenin, stands the small mud-walled village of Nukus, 
where there is a ferry by which the scattered population 
converges on Khodjeili on market <lnys; and two or three 
miles to tho north, on the bank of a channel detached from 
Kuwan Jenna, is situated the new Hussiau fort. The surround¬ 
ing flat country has some little cultivation upon it, but is chiefly 
coveted with tnmnrisk and other jungle peculiar to the bunks 
of the river. This growth of Eleayntis and sentb acacia is 
especially thick, and of some size, a little to the east, about 
the old lii’d and banks of the Kuktizak Channel (ride Diagram 
No. 4) ; down which some small quantity of water still escapes 
from the river in tho flood season. 

In the description of the Amii-darya contained in M. Vam- 
bdry's * Sketches of Central Asia,’ it is stated that a waterfall 
existed in the neighbourhood of Khodjeili, down which the gtream 
rushed from a height of 3 feet with the swiftness of an arrow ; 
this, the entenirising traveller very naturally thought, would tie 
a great obstacle in the way of the navigation of the stream. It 
is beyond doubt that in *1863, the date 31. Yarn! cry refers to, 
the Amu-darya must have been working to enlarge its channel 
near Khodjeili, in order to pass off conveniently, the increased 
volume which had been thrown into it by the Inuring of the 
Loudon Canal in 1857. 31. Vambery’s description, however, 
indicates something more tliun this; nnd in nnother place he 
speaks of a “ dnm ” at Khodjeili. Wliut the obstruction re¬ 
ferred to actually was it is difficult to say, since I could hear 
nothing regarding it at the locality itself; but it may be con¬ 
jectured to have been, in all probability, an artificial spur, which 
bad at some previous date lieen thrown out from the bank in 
order to shut up the Kukuzuk. This channel was closed by the 
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K hi van Khan to punish the Nomads living along its course, 
precisely ns I/oiidon was closed to punish the Turkomans under 
th«> Chief Attn Murad Khun ; and thongli I am unable to state 
the precise tlute at which the occurrence took plnco, this \vni> 
sufficiently near to supjiort the conjecture hazarded. It is 
certain the flow down Kukuzak has ceased in very recent times, 
nnd tho work necessary to close this arm would probably have 
had the dimensions which M. ^ amlniry’s description of tho dam 
at Khodjeili applies to it. In any case, the river has effectually 
swept the obstruction away, whatever it may have been, for no 
vestige of it remains at the present day. 

Hound the fortress-like village of Nukus, there is some culti¬ 
vation and timber, but less than on the Khivnn side of the 
river, where continuous groves of trees entirely hide the build¬ 
ings of Khodjeili. To the south of this place, however, at a 
nule or two distant, a few scattered homesteads are seen among 
the crops, which cover the ojk-ii country to a point opposite to 
Syod Alta Auliya, and which then give place to a sciub jungle 
for some miles further up the left bank of the Amu. 

Syed Atta Auliya, (J miles above Nukus, is the hill forming 
the northern extremity of the Bishtubye ridg**, which more 
or less closely skirts the right bank of the river fur 50 miles 
downwurds front iShaikjaili. The ridge is very similar to the 
elevations of Kashkanatao and Tumnlnktao which have already 
been described, and is of a yellowish-brown indurated day, 
sprinkled over with sand nnd fragments of ferruginous sand-stone, 
of which thin drata still cap the isolated elevations occurring 
in some few places along it. The average height of Bishtubye 
is less than 200 feet, and increases towards its southern end, 
where it is lost in the lower spurs of Shaikjaili Bike most eleva¬ 
tions on the banks of the Amu, the summit of .Syed Atta Auliya 
is crowned with a pise mausoleum, surrounded by a cemetery, 
which presents a curious appearance from the numerous wooden 
stretchers (used in carrying corpses to their resting-places) being 
placed vertically in the ground round the graves. 

A little higher up the river than Syed Atta Auliya, but 
opposite to it, the first irrigation canal is detached to water tho 
laud round Khodjeili. At this point the river is broader than 
in the reach below, and the mouth of the canal is hidden among 
rushes and scrub jungle, a thick growth of which latter vegeta¬ 
tion also covers the opposite bunk, at the foot of the slope of 
Syed Atta Auliya. 

Iu the reach immediately above, the river narrows again, and 
in the floods, the rush .o/ water down this was exceedingly 
powerful. A month- subsequently, the fall in the level of the 
water exposed a section in the perpendicular right bauk. of some 
, ' 2 0 2 
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feet of compact clay, which was superposed on a stratum of 
sedimentary rock of no great degree of hardness. About hero the 
Bishtubye ridge retires a littlo distance from the river, and the 
flood-waters cover the intervening space with n marsh; which 
before very long time elajwes, will be included in the channel 
of the Amu. This encroachment of the stream on the Bish- 
tubye ridge is very observable all the way down from Shnikjaili. 

Almost 20 miles nlx>ve Syed Atta Auliyn, but on the Kliivan 
liank, is Bend, a fortress which was erected for the protection of 
the dam placed across the head of the Loudon Canal. Both 
fort and dam aro hidden in the dense but moderately high 
eleaynus jungle, which covers the low left bank from Survolee 
upwards, and has obliterated the several old months of Is>udou, 
save one,in which a small stream still flows to fertilise a limited 
urea of land lying to the north-west of Kunya Urgenj. Bond 
is situated at the l>ottom of a broad reach of the river; and on 
the opposite bank, ujh>u the Bishtubye ridge, here standing a 
mile Uiok, is an elevation called Noguy Kaln, from the circum¬ 
stance of its having been occupied by Nogay Tartars, who fled 
hither after the taking of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible. From 
its summit the glaring sandv. wastes of the Kizzilkoom are seen 
extending to the eastern horizon; but the eve finds relief to 
the south, where a sheet of vivid verdure lies between the bare 
clay slopes of Bishtubye and the river. This belt of jungle is 
no more than a mile or so wide at its broadest part; it is of a 
swampy nature, and is scarcely worthy of the name of “forest,” 
which is applied to it in 3f. Vambery s work. Capping the 
summit of Nogay Kaln are strata of ferruginous sandstone, 
between whose under edges, and the clay below, are some caves, 
haunted by owls of a very large size. On the oj>en ground at 
the foot of the slope many fossil shells are to be found, including 
bivalves and ammonites of 18 or 20 inches in diameter. These 
gigantic remains are firmly embedded in the indurated clay soil, 
which atmospheric action has worn away around them, and so 
gives them the appearance of being the buses of ruined pillars; 
a circumstance possibly giving rise to a story current on tho 
spot, that the locality was the site of an ancient city. 

From Bend the jungle continues upwards along some 8 miles 
to a rising ground which tho river lias cut away into a steep 
escarpment, of about 30 feet high, on whoso top is a small 
ruined fort. Behind the fort the ground rises to a few graves 
surrounding the mausoleum of luskan Attn, a small domed 
Structure in pi* 1 work. At this place,«lose to the head of the 
broad reach at whose lower end Bend is sit tinted, the river con¬ 
tracts somewhat, and on tho right bank, a little above, is 
seen the fort-like homestead of Nuzr Khan, on some open 
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swampy ground near the water’s edge. It belongs to a Kirghiz 
family, whose ancestors possessed themselves during a brief 
space, a century and a half ago, of the Khanate of Khiva, and 
whose submission at that date to the Czar, is held to have 
established the right of Russia to the protectorate of the terri¬ 
tory at the present time. The head of the family now resides 
at Kuleechkalu, among the semi-sedentary Kirghiz established 
neur Luke Duwkura. 

L'p to the fort of Nuzr Khan the banks of the Amu can 
scarcely be considered either interesting or picturesque, and the 
monotony of the sand-chnrged stream itself is only very occa¬ 
sionally relieved, by the small caique of a solitary l‘zbek fisher¬ 
man. At the point named, however, a change for the better 
occurs; for on tlie horizon the broken outlines and summits of 
the Simikjuili range begin to declare themselves plainly, und 
in tbe middle distance the raussive “Tower of the Jinn" 
frowns over the river from the summit of a low conical hill 
forming the extremity of a spur running down from Bishtubye. 
As this is approached, the jungle on the right b;ink of the 
river grows nigher; while on the opposite sido the highly- 
cultivated and thickly-timlfered environs of Kipclmk give an 
euruest of the Khivan oasis, which so far has been looked for in 
Vain. Hereabouts uru the heads of some irrigation canals, and 
opposite to these, upon some open ground south of the “ Tower 
ot the Jinn,” stand the madrissa, built by Hajee Xiazbye of 
Kipclmk, and the ntauMlea of his family. These buildings are 
of a superior stamp of architecture, and, being constructed of 
burnt brick, must nave cost a good ileal of money. It is there¬ 
fore to 1 h? hoped some steps may bo taken to prevent the low 
ground they are situated upon being swept away by tho stream; 
a circumstance which threatens to occur before very long. 

The small town of Kipclmk, with its flat-roofed, rather 
dilupituted, mud-houses, is surrounded with a high wall, and 
stands on u point of the left bank of the Amii, about 40 miles 
above Khodjeili. Uuder the town wall the river’s bank forms a 
natural quay, whereon are piles of small timber used for build¬ 
ing, und stuck* of agricultural produce, ami alongside which u 
few caiques float. At the extremity of the point of land ure 
some rocks, deflecting the body of tiie stream to the opposite 
bank and cutting it away in the manner which has been men¬ 
tioned. These rocks do’ not app-ar, however, to be now so 
marked a feature at this point of the course of the Armi-darya, 
as M. Vumbery’s description of them would lead one to believe. 
There is not the slightest danger to be apprehended from them 
by boats; and the inference is, that since 18b3 the river at this 
point has enlarged itself considerably. 
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The Amu preserves its breadth for 16 miles above Kipckuk 
to th“ commencement of the Shaikjaili range, und along the 
same distance the Iiishtubye ridge, which, opposite Kipehak, 
lies perhaps 3 miles back from the river, gradually approaches 
it again to lose itself in the northern spurs of Shaikjaili. On 
the crest of the ridge, not fur from the hills, stands a lurge 
squat pi.*c' minor, one of two prominent landmarks, whose 
erection is attributed to the expedition of Prince Bekovitch; 
the second tumor stands some 15 miles further up the river, on 
some high ground on the same bank. 

^ The country close to the Amu, on the Khivan side, between 
Kipclmk and a point opposite to Slmikjaili, is nnenltivated, but 
a little way back it is studded with clumps of trees, and home¬ 
steads are Mattered among fields, covered with crops. On the 
right I sink, ubove Kq-clmk, there is a plantation of moderately- 
sized timber, und farther on some open ground, a part of which 
is occupied by J-nke Kanikool. This the river threatens to 
absorb two its channel, and a small-domed mosque, with its 
surrounding cemetery, which are situated close by, are likely to 
share the same fate. At this point the Amd-darya has cut 
away a low ridge, and has left a bank of about 10 feet high 
whose erosion is assists! by the fact of the clay composing it 
being filled with isolated masses of sand. This the running 
water wanes out ami caverns art? formed, whose falling in, 
from time to time, hastens the destruction of the bank. The 
nver acts with gTent power against its right bank about here 
on account of the momentum it has acquired in the narrower 
reach above, which skirts the foot of the Sbaikjaili range. The 
commencement of these hills occurs at about 56 miles above 
Khodjeili on the right bank of the Aimi, where a small mosque 
is situated close to the edge of the water. 

The Siuukjaili hills, rising m ther abruptly a few mil. s away 
to the east of the river, receive the Bisktubye ridge among 
tb’ir lower and northern spurs, ami then turning with increased 
height southward, along a distance of 5 miles, skirt the Amu, 
which at the foot of the dope lias u breadth of less than 3000 

Sjjb, 7° , , h - e . WM , 1 the h, . Ils P®** » masrite group, ,>erhapH 
V W0 feet high, of a sombre brown colour, which ap,‘roaches 
m soniejiarts o deer, neutral tint, und has a greenish ting,-, 

mi/tf « ,y “ mT*'- , TI, S ir formution » metamorpliic, 

S?-- rTb * pr,nkled * lth tfteeting points, while larger 
piece-- of the same nature crop out in irregular and tilted 
p*uJo-*trata more especially Bt the rounded shoulders of the 
mvines which sepamte tlio component buttress-like portions of 

t ™ H . ere u f (i tliero ire light-coloured patches, 

u hose fallen dctnlus forms heaps, at the hose of the steep slopes 
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on the river’* bunk below. At tie' southern extremity of their 
river-face the hilLs turn eastward again, and stretch into the 
Kizzilkoom desert bv a loop ridge, which gradually decreases 
in height to its termination in the east A line of‘duy-eleva- 
tions, 'Jrhich seem to be the southern prolongation of Bishtubye, 
and through which perhaps the Shaikjuili group was upheaved, 
continues along the bank of the Amu, for a distance of JO miles 
tarthor, from where the hills turn eastward. Over these clay 
ridges are seen the higher ones thrown out from .Shaikjaili in 
a southerly direction; and remarkable contrasts of colour are 
afforded by the intermingling of the darker spurs with those 
of the yellow clav. giving the idea of trees and clumrw of 
massive timber. I mention this, since it shows how M. Vam- 
bery fell into the error of describing these elevations as being 
thickly covered with forest; and, 1 may add, some careful use 
of a field-glass was necessary before I could divest myself of a 
similar erroneous notion. 

At the southern end of the river-face of Shaikjaili, and close to 
the water’s edge, stand the picturesque ruins of an old fort, called 
\umpuk, and on the opposite Kmk are some hills of no great 
height, of apparently the same formation as that of this meta- 
morpliic group. In speaking of the Amu at this point, 31. VArn- 
bery states, that here the waters roar as if the Ox us, that unruly 
son of the desert, were angry at beiug so imprisoned between the 
rocks; and the uavigulion in the reach below is described as 
being dangerous from the force and rapidity of the current. It 
is sufficient to note, that this description is by no means appli¬ 
cable to the locality at the present time; its value, however, is 
great, as it illustrates in a forcible manner the work the Amu 
has executed in enlarging its channel since 1863. 

Up to Yampnk both bonks are capable of being examined 
from the deck of an ascending steamer; but along a distance of 
90 miles farther to Tunuklu the breadth of the Amu is too great 
to allow of this being done; and the clutnnel winds in and out 
between large islands, so that either the one or the other bank 
only is occasionally seen. Such glimpses are, however, sufficient 
to show the striking change of physical asprt which has been 
effected by the waters of the Amn, in transforming tho sterile 
day desert into a smiling and highly-cultivated garden. In 
Khiva irrigation is generally employed, awl the country is 
covered w’ith cereal crojH, lucerne or cotton, which alternate with 
melon-grounds aud fruit-orchards. Silk-culture is extensively 
practised, and the mulberry abounds among groves of other 
cultivated trees, shading the numerous neat homesteads which 
are scattered along the tuuks of the irrigation canals. On 
the more elevuted liussiun bank irrigation is less extensively 
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i mloyed, it(being *“ ‘be neighbourhood only of .Sliabl^zwili 
mid Mmrukbati, that the Kbivun standard of fertility is in anv 
wuy approached. However, the whole of the right tank of the 
river, for some seventy miles, is also redeemed, by the bone- 

r»h! Ihl!”’ fr T th , <! ,Uto ; ,f ,ltter sterility it would possess 
n the absence of such uu advantage. On the less cultivated 
portions and on the alluvial islands numerous Hooks of sheep 
and cattle are gmzod and tended by shepherds, who ure assisted 
by erojveared, short-tailed, Europeii-looking ^ 

On account of the agricultural a vocations of the ponulu- 

JSbt he a«!?“-|? ead8 ' ,re , “ ttered «™r ‘be surface J the 
r^’- d v,II “<?f <»Meq®enUy are unknown, while towns 
ore few and genemlly undweemible from the river. \t Shab- 
ba^dK on the right bunk, there is. however, a ^11 “tion of 

with smaller > off is a largo-domed mosque, surrounded 

r« l , r ta B^r with the town Of Kipdbak 

and the modruM opposite to that place, are really the only 

,ZmM “ U,,ng ’ fnm. Uu. 

The Russian territory is situated on the right bank, eon, 

mcnemg from the month of Taldvk i„ r„L-.. a Jr i . • 

K ™ 'x<sr,<*• 

ruler of the munhr ti ■ artificially turned bv a former 
Iwyiu u'^Cun. 1 T' ^ ’k'*** 8 ^ .itHaU.I Tovu! 

SSS^SajSsSS 

varying from lu to 50 feet in height, on to lfi Zl iST ’ 
Toyuboym and Timuklu the 4m&£Jx ’ , ^ ttotween 

generally in its descent and 2 n t ' i ejc (»« d ® u» breadth 
plucv the centre of aL ' 2 ■ 3 D1,lt *. «■*■* the former 

alluvial island of Aml-chee-UU Auli^T^ by the ***“? 
15 g™ is thickly covered with willows and 3a™* ° f ^ 

low^d^&’Sillf 1 VJtiV* , T‘ k ’ th ° K** of 

«nd here a ruined mud-fort So W "C'th," tn t 
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Sh&hbazwali the* Amii expands iu breadth enormously, and tho 
islands along the same distance increase in size. From the same 
point the great irrigation canals commence to be diverted from 
tho river on both sides; and the great fertility, which is the 
eliaructeri.stic of the Khivan territory, is not without its parallel 
ou the right hank, w here a strip of country, some 50 miles long 
and 5 miles brood, has been reclaimed by irrigation from the 
sandy desolation lying to its east. In addition to the half- 
drowned lands traversed bv the lower courses of the river, this 
cultivated area may I** said to be the only habitable portion of 
the Itussiaii possessions on the Amu-darya. 

The chief Russian position in the Amu-darya district is at 
Petro-Alexandrofskiya, a walled gurden, near the town of Shurn- 
klmn. 1 Ytro-Alexandrofskiya is in nearly the same latitude os 
Khiva, and a Unit 30 miles east of it; mid the verdure and leafi¬ 
ness of the place form a wonderful contrast with the sterility 
which lies at its very postern gates. The country between it 
and Shurakhan is u tract of desert, across which run what 
strongly resemble old cauals; and some way to the north, at 
tho foot of the slopes of the southern face of Shaikjaili, is an 
old river-bed of large size, which at some ancient date must also 
have carried water towards the west. 

Hole * on the Lower Syr-darya .—The Syr-daryn, or ancient 
.laxurtes, has Iwen described sufficiently on several occasions to 
make it unnecessary in the present note, to do more than allude 
in general terms to the direction of its flow und the country it 
traverses; the chief object in view in what is about to follow 
being to apply to this river, the principles deducible from the 
study of the Amu-durva, with the intention eventually of 
]»ssing on to a consideration of what the state of l-nke Aral, 
the recipient of the waters of tho two rivers, may have been ut 
different epoclis in past times. 

The Syr-daryu, flowing in a general direction from east to 
north-west through 17 degrees of longitude, takes its rise in Rus¬ 
sian territory, among tho high valleys of the Thian Shan, which lio 
to tlie south and south-west of Lake Issik-kul. Nearly 400 miles 
below its sources it enters the Khanate of Kokand, and crosses 
that country in a soutb-westerlv direction along a distance of 
250 miles. Entering Russian territory again, it soon makes a 
remarkable turn and flows almost due north through six de¬ 
grees of latitude, after which it changes direction onco more, 
and flows westerly, with northing, in a rather meandering 
course, along a distance of more than 400 miles to its mouth in 
Lake Aral. 

The turn taken by tho Syr-dnrya to the north below Khod- 
jend. where it fairly emerges from the .hilly country into the 
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I>1uins, is remarkable for the following reason. Fort FeruffJiV 
l icing about 239 feet above the level of Lake Ami, and 400 
uules distant from the mouth of the river, tlie fall j>er mile in 
this jwrt o! Jts course is i j inches. Applying the same nite 
of full to 850 miles of the Svr, up to a point somewhere 
b«:Iow Khodjcnd, we find the height of this j*iint to be 580 feet 
above Lake Aral. From here along a line to the south-east 
comer of the lake would be a distance of about 000 miles, and 
a river following this from Khodjeud directly westwards, would 
have a toll per mile of 11 j inches. The actual course of the 
o>r # uluch has the lesser Mlope ot 7} inch**# j>er mil**, const*- 
quently suggests very strongly that it has been artificially 
produced. J 

It is to be noted that the full of 11$ inches rer mile which 
iiu* W'cn indicated for this ancient and natural course of the 
i*vr. u almost identical with that which the Amu possessed 
" !®“ 11 **5 ! u ,t * most ancient course westwards, from some 
|K>mt near Ichanljui to the Caspian Sea. This identity of fall 
w what m lg ht have been expected, from the similar conditions 
or the flow of the Amu and of the Syr, which are in flood, from 
the me.ting of snows ut their sources, during the spring and 
summer months, and whose small autumn streams art- still 

nn,i *’ r i"i W, “ Ur; i ? “ a, °gy between the rivers might be 
pursin-d by considering that the Amti does not at the present 
time r.-eeive affluents such as the Zamfslmn and the Muigbab 
which formerly reached it; while it w-ras certain that many 
streams such as the Demus and lias kalis of Ptolemy, whicJ 
have now disappeared, formerly contributed their waters to the 
hyr. 1 be cliunges which we know to have taken place in 
the flow of the Amu, und the identity of use to which its 
waters and thc*e of the Syr ore applied in SnSfa hSiJ 
a similar geological formation, may reasonably permit us to 

SC onhe Phem,mea * are ““7 ^ ^ave occurred in 

^nridemfen rf lbe il ! citIento which occurred .luring the 
3ram 1 on , an e X p.d ,t i on on the hanks of the Tanais, or .laxartes, 
recounted by Am,in, point to the conclusion that Cyropolk 
which was the extreme northeast point reaehed by AlexaEde7 
was not situated on the bank of tie preset Svr&rviTbS 
hitherto been generally suupjsed. The position of this city is 

SSSTfj .' C4 } Ujd ( by the eircanistanee, that Alexander're- 
turned from it by forced marches, both with infantry and 

JE** u t U ‘, r< ‘ , , cf u / *V liracan(la or Samarcand ; und roachod 
trf° U f 00d 0f that C S V the nmniing of the 

fourth day after starting. The distance he made with llis 
troops during those three days of forced marching could cer- 
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tainlv Lave not been more than 100 miles, measured as the 
crow llies, eren over the most favourable ground. Hut in 
passing from the valley of the Tirnais to that of Politymetos, 
in which Maracandu was situated, the Macedonian forces would 
have crossed either the Xouratintuo or the Sanrortuo range 
of hills which intervened; and supposing this to have been 
done at the easiest point, i, e. by the (visa immediately to tlie 
south-west of Djizzuk, it is clear tluit at least three days would 
huve been required to march the distunce between Cyro|iolia and 
Marucauda, which could not have been equal to leas than l'JO 
miles, over level ground. Now it is 140 miles, as tlie crow dies, 
between Maracandu and the nearest point of the course of the 
Syr-darya of to-day, by a line drawn straight across the San- 
zartao range; and this distance would be something like 170 
miles through the pass whieh has been mentioned, and which 
would have been at the same time the easiest and the shortest 
lino to follow. Nearly a week would have been ubsorlied in 
marching this distance, a circumstance which at once oilers 
insuperable objections to the supposition that Cyropolis could 
have been situated upon the present course of the Syr-darya. 
A further reason indicate* thut Cyrojtolis should lie places] at 
the shortest possible distance from Marucauda which Arrian’s 
history will allow of, since we are told thut Spilumencs, having 
broken np his camp ls-fore Mamcanda at the approach of 
Alexander, was pursued vigorously by the relieving forces; and 
this circumstance, however credible it might have loon after 
a forced march of 120 miles in three days, would have been 
utterly impossible to execute after one of 170 miles in the 
same space of time. All tlie considerations which have been 
detailed afford good reason, consequently, for placing Cyropolis 
within u curve described from Mnrneamlu as a centre with a 
radius of 100 miles, and the curve falls short of the present 
eonrse of the Syr by 40 miles. 

Arrian states that the river on which Cyropolis was situated 
usually run through it like a torrent, but that when Alexander 
took tbe place, this channel was dry. The river might therefore 
have been either an afUucnt of the Tanuis, which was liable to 
snddeii Hoods from rains falling in the neighbouring bills, or on 
a bed of the Tamil's, from which at no very distant date 
previously the flow had changed into another cbnuueL Such a 
change, it lias been established from a study of the Amn-darya, 
coulu result from the waters of the Tanais having been em¬ 
ployed for irrigation purposes; and since Cyropolis was the 
greatest und mo-t populous city of those regions, there is reason 
for assuming that cultivation, aided by irrigation, was exton- 
;>ively practised in its neighbourhood. . We know that the 
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waters of Politvmetos in the adjacent valley acre largely 
utilised at that date in the sunn* way: und the a'bility of rowing 
large supplies of food was the necessary condition of the 
existence of masses of population. 

Arrian further relates, that the European Scyths assembled in 
large number* in the neighbourhood of Cyropolis, on the oppo¬ 
site bonk ol the river, which at this point had no great breadth, 
and that they threw their javelins across and mode insulting 
speeches to the Macedonian*. The temper of Alexander being 
roused thereby, ho ordered the hides which covered the soldiers 
tent* to be prejmred, ami used them to ferry his trooiwover the 
river, which, though narrow enough to throw a javelin across, 
was deep enough to be unfordable. 

**' 1 ' Syr-darya, at its entry into the plain west of 

nuodjcnd, has a minimum breadth of MOO vurds, which would 

n great deal too broad for javelins to be thrown across. And 
tlus narrowness which was possessed by the Tunnis of Arriuu, 
in conjunction with the fact that it was not fordable, seems to 
indicate that it was on artificial channel currying a deepisb body 
of water. I he characteristic eomUtioas of the natural main 
Af fe y r * dl ^'“ woold precisely the opposite of 
IrnT ° f thc I," hcrever t,le s y of the plains‘might be 

uS l ? ng || 0 a low of a javelin being thrown across, it 
■° n ^ e; bl f\ " a not fordable it would ho so 
broad that javelins could not be thrown across it. The various 

dMion er tSovi, 1Ch l hare bee " 8 P t ' c ' ifie< ]> “ U to the con¬ 
clusion that Cyropolis was not situated on miy point of the 

present course of tW Syr-darya. hut that it was eiSer on or iu 

dose proximity to, a course which must have 1 Missed along the 

line I have suggested as the ancient line of‘the river to the 

south-east corner of Lake Anil. A reference to the map will 

show Unit the small affluents of the Syr-darya, flowing from the 

hills above ia»hkend, wonld have readied this ancient coarse 

in a much more natural manner than by the acute angle which 

they make with the direction in whiefi the river flows t^llliy 

And it may bo mentioned, before leaving Uiis part of the S V r* 

that ,n the end of 1*74 the excavatiorTof a W Und wm 

commenced, in new to the fertilisation of the stems, lyin- 

between Unlaw and Pjizzuk; this canal must have approxi” 

match, the direction of the old line which lias been aifuened 

for the Syr-darya, ami its operaticii may not improbably in- 

fluence the prevent flow of the river in an im^rPinfmaTnl 

th?fl e ow P W ‘iwhich hare been described as governing 
the flow of the Amu apply ,n all their extent to that of tho 
. yr, since this latter river also carries during the spring and 
summer months a volume of water which £ very greatly "n 
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excess of the quantity flowing in the autumn and winter of the 
year. During the latter period the river ruin in a channel, by 
which probably a volnrne four times greater has recently been 
[Hissing: the stream is consequently embarrassed with shoals, 
while its velocity is low and its depth is small. During this 
epoch cannls can bo excavated in such positions ns would, on 
the advent of the floods of tho succeeding year, ensure the [Mas¬ 
sage of a large body of wutor into them, and the set of the 
stream having been thus influenced, no long time would elnpse 
before the entire volume of the river might bo compelled, with 
no great difficulty, to take the new direction of flow. It is by 
these artificial means that the flow of the Svr, by the Jani- 
duryn nnd by tho Knwan-darya, as well as that by the Kaniuzak, 
have in all probability been caused; and the ease also with 
which n dam can generally bo constructed across the Syr at low 
water, enables the flow by most of such channels to be" stomied 
at will. In this way, both tho Jani-darya and the Ktiwun-darya 
have been barred at their heads, though an attempt to close the 
flow by Knranxak in the manner usually resorted to, has failed 
of success iu this case. 

I am not aware that the limited number of irrigation canals 
which exist on the lower courses of the Svr have their heails 
dammed and their beds cleared of deposit, in the munner those 
<u>eratiomi are annually carried out in the Khivnn Khanate. 
The difference of treatment probably results from the irrigation 
on the lower] Syr being on a very much less extensive scale and 
unmethodical; nnd is also perhaps due to tho different ethuic 
characters of the respective populations, who have inherited 
different traditions from their ancestors. If the laborious system 
followed in Khiva had been in use iu the valleys of the Tahtss, 
of the Tchui, and of the Sary-Su, it is proouble that those 
streams might flow to definite outlets in the Syr-durva, instead 
of being dispersed and terminating in the sand. The Kenderlik, 
a river which has entirely disapjieared, though it is expressly 
mentioned in Russian information of the llith century, nnd 
many streams from the northern slopes of the Karatao range 
whose waters are lost in the steppes, would ulso under different 
conditions have swelled the volume of the Syr-darya. And, 
sneaking roughly, it seems probable thut in ancient times 
tlie drainage of these regions might have been double that 
of tho volume of the present Syr-darya. The water so carried 
westwards to Luke Aral seems, according to the theory pro¬ 
pounded in this note, to have passed by two rivers;* one of 
which flowed from the present sources of the Syr past Kliod- 
jend, and which, iu its passage directly westwanls below that 
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l>lnce to the south-east corner of Lake Aral, would liave received 
the wnters of the Tkanus, the Baakatis, and other streams men¬ 
tioned by classical geographer*. The second river would have 
been formed by the confluence of the Arya, the Talas.*, the 
Tchui, and tlie Harj-Sn ; and probably hud its mouth somewhere 
about the Kuwan-durya, in a Ijike ‘Aral, whose height would 
have been higher than that of to-day. Such an increased water- 
spread as is here mentioned, would have included in its neri- 
tneter all the salt lakes, great uud smull, which ut the present 
time are scattered over the country north of Lake Aral, and 
which are f. d by the Irgeez and numerous water-courses from 
the eastern idojies of the Mougojar Hills, and by the Tourgai, 
and many other streams which run down the southern and 
south-western slopes of the low watershed at the sources of the 
Tobol, ot tlie l hagan, and of the Ischini. Such supplies would 
tiave more tlmu met the evaporation from so large an extent of 
water-spread, more especially if it be considered that these 
different physical aspects would probably huvo been accom¬ 
panied by a diminished dryness of climate, and an increased 
vegetation U|x>n these non hart? uml desolate region*. 

At the present day the Syr at Fort lVrofhkv ha* a breadth 
of about oOO yards, which is diminished to about 300 Yards at 
taziilinsk; mid tlie depth, which is usual I v 20 feet in the 
channel between C'himtz and Pcioflsky, lessens to about G feet 
nt a maxi warn at the month of the river in Lake Anti. Here 
uImi, the breadth is much diminished, and an estuary is 
occupied by tnawl.es, which huvo been fonued by the earthy 

LlSfrf tS 1,f 

1 ! ®PP or *®« it . v , of measuring the discharge of the Svr 

but I estimate roughly, that it contributes to Lake Anil a volume' 
of almut one-half that supplied by the Atmi-darvn. From Fort 
I ero&ky downwards (and in addition, I believe, upwards to 
< hinaz) the banks of the Syr-dorya nrc low, and the river fre¬ 
quently inundates large stretches of the neighbouring country 
I be greatest quantity of water thus lost !>v the 8yr, occurs in 
the marshes formed after the division of tbe river,’which takes 
plai-e at about 10 miles below Fort Perofisky. Here tlie S yr - 
darya forms two brunches, the left of which, the Jaman-daija 
was formerly the mam stream; the other and right brand), tie 
Kanuuak. was accidentally formed, some fifty years ago, from 
the enlargement of a„ imgatum canid by the fliod of the river. 
Hef.in* uniting again with the Jaman-darya, nt about 100 miles 
further westwards, the haraua.k forms extensive marshes, the 
ejajmratiun from whose ana, alone, probably absorb* u volume 
of .00 cubic yards per second throughout the year. At a few 
miles below this dmsron of tlie Syr tbe Jumnn-darva .gives off 
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the Kuwnn-darra from tho left bank, and this old ann of the 
rner runs parallel to and some few milt's south of the present 
course, towards Lake Aral. At this day the Kuwan-darva 
carries little wuter, and such as enters it is lost on marshy ground 
near its commencement and in a salt lagoon, which is situated 
in the country east of Lake Aral. 

At i miles below Fort Peroflsky the old Juni-durva course 
leaves the left lunk of the Syr, and runs south-west to the dn 
Lake Kouktchatengis along a distance of more than 200 miles. 
Towards its commencement its dimensions are not very much 
less than those of the present Syr-dnrya; but near Kouk- 
tehatengis it gives ofl one or more branches to the right towards 
Lake Aral. East of the meridian of Kouktchatengis a large dry 
river-bed can be traced, running towards Lake Dowkara, along 
tho depressed country situat' d to the south of the Belitao range 
o: hills; and this river-bed also throws one or more arms 
towards Lake Aral, at its south-east corner. 

The Jani-darya from the .Syr to the meridian of Kunktcha- 
tengis has a slope of about inches nor mile, and eastwards 
from this to Lake Dow kara of about (1 inches per mile. At tho 
present day a little water, which passes probably by the overflow 
of the Syr, is found in the upper course of theJani-darva; but 
no regular discharge takes place by it, as its head was Jammed 
subsequently to in which year Mouravieff* says it carried 

a stream of water. This, however, was probably not a’ permanent 
state of things, since Monrovia lmd seen no water in the Jani- 
duryn in 1740; and it is generally stated that the flow of the 
Syr by this bed ceased al>ont a century and three-quarters ago, 
at which time its head was probably situated some distance 
eastwards of Fort Peroffsky. It seems indeed certain that, in 
the fourteenth century, the Syr flowed along this line from 
somewhere near Otrar, at the mouth of the Arjrs, since the route 
from Kunva-Urgenj passed in a north-east direction Irotn the 
south shore of Lake Aral to tluit em|>oriiim of trade. 

At its upper end the banks of the Juni-dorva are clothed with 
a tolerable quantity of pasturages and scrubby jungle growths; 
ami i xtensive str**tches of country, liable to inundation, are 
thickly covens! with rushes, Signs of desiccation, however, 
become rapidly more and more apjiurent, ns tbo course of the 
dry river is descended, until, in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Kouktchatengis, the large snksnul trees which cover extensive 
tracts of country, art? all either deoil or in a dying state. From 
about here the country eastwards begins to present the asjiect 
of u tumbled mass of low sand-hills, of which the lines can lie 
distinguished, running iu a geueral northerlv direction. Between 
these, bare tracts of hard clay occur, which seem formerly to 
have bqen covered by floods from the Jani-darya, or are the dry 
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beds of shallow Lays and lagoons which nnprtaiued to Lake 
Arol at a high level of about o0 feet above tliat of to-day. Hie 
desiccation of the country reaches a maximum near the meridian 
of Lake Koaktehatengia, ami the country situated between this 
dry lake and Arul presents great difficulties to the student of 
physical geography. For besides the dry bed of Luke Aral, 
w ith different water-spreads, the ground is cut up by the channels 
through which the Oxus, the .luxuries, und the Syr emptied 
themselves into their receiving basin at various epochs; and 
from some neighbouring pint, probably at the south end of 
Lake Kouktcbatengis, the Kizzil-darya (vide Diagram, No. 22) 
must have passed across this conntry which is situated on the 
right hank of Kuwait Jenna,* and the aspects of which ore 
described in the Notes on the Amu-darya. The Kizzil-durya 
course could not, however, have remained long in existence, 
since, owing to the small slop of 2J inches u mile, which it 
could at the moat have possessed between Kouktcbatengis und 
Kunya-Urgenj. it would have been speedily choked up with 
sand, unless it was kept open artificially. This desiccation of 
the Kizzil-darya course agrees, it may be remarked, with the 
statement in Baber’s * Memoirs,’ that the Syr in his day, termi- 
n a ted in the sands of the desert; and the well-defined river-bed 
which traverses the conntrv immediately to the south of the 
Belitao Hills is suggestive'of the idea that this is the lost 
channel which carried the waters of tho Syr westwards, from 
the north end of Kouktcbatengis, before the river had its present 
outlet on the north-east const of Dike Aral 

The waterless stepp which lies along the 120 miles of 
country separating the meridian of the drv Lake Kouktchatengis 
from Jaiko Dowkora, on the lower courses of tho Amu-darya, 
prcs- nts the extremest degree of desolation. Its surface is for 
the most part a bare and glazed clay plain, which is evidently 
the drv Iasi of a former shallow sea; over this there are occa¬ 
sional tumbled masses of low sand-hills, and across it runs a 
deep large drv nver-bod, poking well-defined banks which 
mast have carried a body of water nearly equal to thut of the 
whole volume of the Syr. The northeni limit of the stepp is 
a regular and continuous line of low hills, which form little more 
than a high bank of indurated clay at tho eastern end, but which, 
towards the west, become more variable in direction and in 
appearance, and more elovated until, on the north of Dike 
Dowkura, they present a sandstone cliff of some two hundred foot 
in height on their southern face. 

From Kaleech-knla, which is situated just on thesonth of Lake 
Uuwkara, u channel, called Karakool, Hows from Kuwan Jerma 


• That ia, if the Syr water ever paHcd into Uaboy. 
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in a nortb-casterlv direction and loses itself in the sand after a 

“ U ! ut .r u . m,le8 - The moisture carried by this channel 
j, * c «rta'u limited amount of vegetation alone this distance- 
", fnjm ;!' kmiaMioa, to >bon t|„, .l M iJarv» 

SJLJljr X“nkldi»tengi* tbore 

scatters pnckly shrubs to snpjx.rt even the camels passim- bv 
' e ““ “ r *• —■«-* 

y oUaon Lake Aral—' The annexed clinrt of Lake Aral which 
^ n 1,,n I 0 t l mt compiled from the surveys made by 
0™* B ° utak ? ff,n 1848 - has traced on it approximately the 
several contour lines of 4, 8, and 12 fathoms Mow f | l0 surface 
f{> a careful transfer or the outline of the lake and of tli. s e 
jmntour lines, from tlie Itussian Admiralty Chart, I have calcii- 
aU-d the variou^quantities, which I shall give in this note and 
} 1 procured in the following manner. Fiat cutting out 
all the islands included by the water-spread of Lake \ral I 

afi* t '* t ?'* et ° f *4" » • b.dnnce, andwent 

through a similar process for each water-spread included by the 

253 " ,m “ Ut th *‘ *'***' CSparingtbew 

li cut from C i| kn °'!“ 1 a " d of l ''° hfnda of 

ffitf to lS ,1, th r water ^ ,rpad <’ f *ho hike, one from 

rflikn 9 othorfrom east lowest, I found the area 

ndW k TM r °“ tLe Chttrt of 1848 t0 24..'3d square 

/ wll * M L-, q ! lt {!- V “ ,n . «itreenu-nt with Colonel Veniukoff 
(whom M. Eli»et- Reel us has followed), and who gives 1207 
•ennan geographical miles, or 25,540 square English mili‘^ 
the water-spread of Lake Anil; but it differ* from that of Malt v 
13 run, who Ktutcg the Aren at 12}$0 nr I7nnn 

English miles. The areas included by the 4 and 8 fathom 
contour-1,m-s were found to be 18,304 ami 13,287 square md ® 

area of the Abougir Gulf, for which 700 square miles must be 

£&£?*£ “*• “* ~ “ lt « mi fc 

of that depression in the 
north-west of Asia, which Humboldt has described as brim-due 
to a rupture and subsequent sinking down of the crust of the 

"i ’ - ‘ j tko re< ?P ,cnt of the waters of the Amu-durva and 
of the Syr-darva, whose united volumes afford to it an 

vS. x tv 1,001 2000 y0nk {X>r HCOnd throughout the }i .« r 
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Its waters, though sensibly salt to tlie taste, are nnder necessity 
potable bv the wild animals (antelope) and domestic rattle 
which are found u|*on the larger islands, and the degree or 
salt ness seems to be considerably modified bv winds, which 
drive liet'ore them the streams delivered to the Lake by tiic 
mouths of the Amd and of the Sy r. . , 

The deepest part of Lake Aral is found m the western band 
Ivin" immediately under the cliffs of Ust-Lrt, and in this the 
maximum depth is 222 feet, while the minimum is 84 feet. 
From the western to the eastern shore the depth diminishes, 
lmt not very regularly, until the water-spread is lost in shallow 
bays and rush-covered lagoons, from which the waters retire 
daring the prevalence of east w inds. 

The jH-rja ndimilur cliffs bounding the western const of Jaike 
Aral have on their summits the Ust-Urt plateau; their line 
continues with diminished height to the north, and termi¬ 
nates in that direction; but they reappear in lat. 47" 15', at 
about 20 miles to the south of the Mougojar Hills in a steep 
escarpment, which continues with increasing height in a south¬ 
westerly direction to the Caspian Sea. This escarpment, which 
is locally called the Tcliink, is also the continuation of the 
,-ljffs in u south-westerly direction from the south-west comer 
of I-ake Aral, and it thus forms the northern and southern 
boundaries of the Ust-Urt plateau. The liue of the Tcliink 
is not a regular one, but juts out into bold promontories over 
the lower ground, and is broken by deep ravines which enter 
the central uius of the plateau, and probably communicate 
with numerous deep bowf-sIm|>ed depressions occurriug upon 
its surface. Upon the Ust-Urt, between hits. 45’ mid 4fi°, 
the map shows a chain of salt-lakes running across it, besides 
several extensive tracts of sand; and nt alsuit bit. 43° 20' 
a cleft or depression on the edge of the Tcliink seems to 
liave admitted an overflow from Lake Aral at a higher level, 
into a large low-lying tract of ground, which is now occu¬ 
pied by the salt-tract and sands of Bursakilmos, under lut. 4-1°. 
Oti the south, the Tcliink is continued into the high ground 
whicii encircles the eastern shore of the Karuboogas Gulf of 
the Caspian, and which joins ou to the monntuins lying to the 
north of Krasnovodsk and the great Balkan. On the west, Ust- 
Urt is bounded by the Karasu inlet of the Caspian, the low 
peninsula of Buzachi, and by that of Muugishluk, with its 
parallel ridges of Aktao. Immediately to the south of this, 
again, lies a depressed crescent-shaped tract, having its con¬ 
cavity to the west, mid bounded on that side by a small plateau 
similar to Ust-Urt; while to the west and south of this smaller 
puieuu ore the Caspian and Karuboogas G ulf respectively. The 
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whole ol the low-lying sandy portions near the Caspian must 
have been covered at a former historical epoch by the waters of 
that sea when it had u higher level than that of to-day. 

The country round the northern edge of the Ust-Urt plateau 
is covered with salt-tracts, quagmires, and stretches of sand, 
which continue to characterise the region lving immediately to 
the north of Lake Aral. Colonel Yeniukoff states, that n com¬ 
parison of GladycheTs map of Aral, mode more than 100 years 
ago, with that of Admiral lioutakoff, shows that the country 
near the Tc he bass Gulf must have been under water in the 
last century. The Irgeez and Tourgui rivers, und the various 
other streams descending into this depressed region, are lost in 
salt-lakes and quagmires, of which a considerable number are 
dotted along the surface of the steppe in a northerly direction 
into tne drainage valleys of the Ubagan and of the Tobol, 
which flow into the Obi. The south-east shores of the laike 
resemble those on the east, and the country on the south has 
been sufficiently described in the Notes on the Amu-darya. 

The sand-dunes and tracts of hard clay occurring on the 
low shores of laike Aral point to the conclusion, that exten- 
(jivo areas of country which are now dry land were formerly 
covered by the water-snreud of the Lake. It has been 
remarked that the mouth of tho Syr-daryu luts become, in 
recent years, fordable; and that the depth of water between 
the island of Tokrnak Atta and the south shore of Lake 
Aral has diminished. It is also an established fact that a 
minan t, which grey-beards of the Kirghiz state was formerly 
situated on tho edge of the eastern shore, is now at some hours' 
walk distant from it; und finally, since 1848, when it was a 
marshy swamp, Gulf Abougir, at the south-west corner of the 
lake, has been entirely dried up, and its bed is now under 
cultivation. There is no doubt that the cause of this con¬ 
tinuous shrinking in the area of Lake Aral is, that the evapora¬ 
tion from its surface is in excess of the supply received by it 
from the Amti and from the Syr; und an attempt will now be 
made to approximate to the rate of evaporation which takes 
place in the basin of Aral, from such measurements us are 
available for the purpose. 

Since in 1848 the urea of the water-spread of Aral was 25,230 
square miles, and tire area of its water-spread at a depth of 24 
feet, is 18,30-1 square miles, it follows that tire water-spread 
diminishes by about 866 square miles for the loss of each yard 
of depth down to 24 feet. The ouly rough observation of tlie 
actual decrease of depth in Lake Aral that I can find, is one 
made by BontukofT, who noted that at tho entrance of the 
Abougir Gulf the depth of water li:ul decreased 18 inches 
* 2 r. 2 
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between the years 1848 and 1858, and in this period, therefore, 
the lake lost 005 yards per annum in depth, and had in 1858 
nn area of 24,803 square miles. During tlie ten years in ques¬ 
tion there is no reason for supposing that any extraordinary 
cause unvoted the quantities of water discharged into the I,ako 
by the Amu and by the Syr; and I shall therefore assume that 
the receipt of the lake was constant. A question arises, how¬ 
ever, as to what this receipt might actually have been; for the 
closing of the Loudon Cuiiul on the lower course of the Amu in 
1857 ha*, subsequently to that date, caused all thnt water to bo 

C mred into Lnkc Aral which formerly flowed to irrigate the 
nds of Attn Murad Khan, and to aliment the Lake Karaknmish 
on the Ur hoy course of the old Ox us. This quantity of water 
can only be roughly estimated from the dimensions which 
Ixmdon is stated to have jHwscssed, and from the flooding of the 
lower entires of the Amii-dnrya which has taken place since 
1857, and from these I am inclined to think that Loudon must 
have carried not less than 1500 cubic yards per second during 
a high flood of the Atnti, or say 450 cubic yards per second 
during the whole year. From the 2000 cubic yards per second, 
therefore, which { have stated us being received uv Aral at 
the present day, this quantity must be deducted, leaving 1550 
cubic yards per second for the receipt of the lake between 
1848 and 1858. The water-spread of I>akc Aral would also be 
influenced by the rainfall it received, and by the quantity of 
earthy matters carried into its basin bv the waters of the ali¬ 
menting rivers. Since the earthy matter would be but T7 ji fnr tl», 
roughly, of the water received by the Lake, into which bat little 
is carrnd during high floods, since the marshes act as settling 
grounds; this cause of variation of level may safely be neglected 
in a calculation having for its object the rate of nnnunl evapo¬ 
ration. No data exist from which the annual receipt of the 
hike from rainfall can be stated with certainty, but we may 
however, with M. LI wee Reclus, assume it to be 23 centimetres, 
or 0*25 yards per annum, which is a mean of the amount of 
registered rainfall ut the two nearest stations, Ashtraklmn and 
Lralsk. The rate of evaporation yearly from tho surface of 
Lake Aral will then follow from tho following eqnatiou 

V olume evaporated - volume received, plus volume actually 
lost, plus rainfall received. And for the period 1848 and 1858 
the rate of evaporation will be found to amount to 0*906 yards 
per annum, say one yard per annum, allowing something for 
earthy deposit in the basin of Aral. 

It is a curious coincidence, that, taking the barometric obser¬ 
vations of the height of Lake Aral made in 1826 bv Anjou 
and 11.iliume), and by istruve in 1858, the rate of evaporation 
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obtained for the basin is almost precisely the same as that found 
from LoutukofTs soundings. In 1820 the level was found to 
be 36*2 feet above mean sea-level, and in 1858, 21-9 feet- 
giving a fall of 113 feet, or 3 70 yards, in the thirty-two years! 
The area of Aral in 1826 would therefore have been 26,405 
square miles; and by n.siug the sanio equation os before, the 
rate of evaporation will be found to be U95 yards per annum. 
We may heuce assume, that the rate of evaporation of one 
yard per annum which has been found, approximates sufficiently 
to tlie true rate, to allow of some speculations being hazarded 
regarding the physical aspects Lake Arul may have pre¬ 
sented under different conditions of supply from the rivers 
feeding it 

Taking first the case that Lake Aral received no supply what- 
ever —a circumstance which may have occurred if botli the Amu 
and the Syr flowed to an outlet in the Caspian Sea—we shall 
find tliat down to 72 foot in depth below the present level, twenty- 
four years only would be required to dry up Like Aral into tlie 
five separate portions which huve already been mentioned, and 
of winch tlie largest and deepest has an area of 2152 square 
miles, and contains 62,380,000,000 cubic yards of water. If 
tlie non-receipt of water continued, less than fifty years would 
elapse for the entire desiccation of this deepest remaining part, 
and a very much leas tirnp, of couree, for that of the other four 
shallower portions; and Like Aral would consequently disap¬ 
pear in less than three-quarters of a century from the present 
date, if the waters of the Aran and of the Syr were otherwise 
disposed of than at present. 

At the level of 1848 Lake .krai contained 1,233,434,000,000 
cubic yards of water—a quantity which is equal to a supply of 
2000 cubic yards per second (the present contribution of the 
Amu and of the Syr), takiug place during 194 years; but since 
evaporation would be going on from tlie moment it is supposed 
such a supply to the dry basin of the Like recommences, it is 
manifest Unit to bring the water-spread again to its present area 
would require more time than that number of years. 

The time required for this operation can be found from the 
following equation:— 

Content of lake equals supply during the time from Syr and 
Anni, plus supply from rainfall, minus evaporation during the 
time; and with the supply of 2000 cubic yards |>er second oral 
u rainfall of O'25 yards per annum, tuid an evaporation of one 
yard, it will lie found 40^ years only would be required to 
restore Lake Aral to the size it bad in 1818. L-ss Ilian a 
century and a quarter only would consequently bo required 
•to dry up the Luke entirely and bring it again to the level it 
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possessed in 1848, if it subsequently received, again, a supply 
equal to that of today. 

At the present time about one-half of the flood-discharge of 
the Amu-oarya is absorbed in the irrigation of Khiva, and pro¬ 
bably the same, if not a greater proportion, of that of the Syr- 
•larya is diverted lor the cultivation of the Khanate of Kokand. 
From these two rivers alone, therefore, Lake Aral might, at 
some particular epoch, have received double the supply which 
it receives to-day; to say nothing regarding the probability, thut 
the Rivers Tchuy, Sary-Su, Talas*, Irgec-z, Turgai, Ac., which now 
end in the sand, and that many other rivers, such as the Kin- 
derlik, Demug, Baskatis, Justus, A-c., which have disappeared 
altogether, in the regions round 1-ako Aral, formerly contri¬ 
buted their waters to aliment its water-spread Under such 
circumstances the lacustrine basin of Aral would have con¬ 
tinually filled up, until either the surface assumed such dimen¬ 
sions that the evaporation from it equalled the supply, anil so 
arrested its further increase; or until it reached somo point, 
over which the waters could escape and flow away over the 
adjacent country on a lower level. 

Now, since the Caspian level of 1875 was ascertained to be 
243 feet below thntof Aral, the description which has been given 
of the country shows, that tho waters of Lake Aral could have 
escaped at some particular point, and so have limited the wufor- 
spread to a determinate area, beyond which it could not have 
increased. 

Tho accompanying diagram (No. 22) portrays, in a sufficiently 
approximate degree, the ground which is situated at the south¬ 
west Corner of the lake; and the mere ins|iection of it will show 
that when Aral attained to a level of about 51 feet higher tiian 
that of to-day, its waters would have flowed over a spur (which 
runs out from Ust-Urt in a south-easterly direction) anil into tho 
Uxboy Channel, by which tho Kunya-daryulikurm of tho Oxus 
formerly flowed down to tho Caspian Sea. A reference also to 
the Notes on the Amu-darya, where a description is given of the 
watermarks seen upou the sides of the Koshkanatao Hills, will 
afford confirmation, if any is needed, of this additional depth 
which Luke Aral certainly possessed at a former and recent epoch. 

M ith this additional depth of 17 yards the water-spread of the 
Lake would have hail an area of 39^8 square miles at a height 
of about 208 feet above mean sea-level, and the evaporation 
taking place from this surface, would have absorbed a supply of 
about .1850 cubic yards per second. Assuming the Lake to have 
received the same mintull us that which has been supposed in 
the previous cases discussed, the united volumes contributed by 
the Amu und by the Syr, for the permanence of such a high- 
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level Ami, wonll require to be about 3000 cubic yards per 
second, or half as much again as the quantity those rivers bring 
down into the Lake at the present time. 

Besides the point where tne overflow of Lake Aral couM take 
place at the south-west corner, and in all probability did tuke 
place up to a very recent period, since Russian information 
of the sixteenth century states that from the Blue Sea (Aral) 
the River Arzoss flowed to the Sea Klivalim (Caspian) ;* a depres¬ 
sion in the edge of the Tchink, in lat. 43 3 2u, has been indi¬ 
cated, by which the waters of the Lake flowed to flood the salt- 
tract aud sands of Ba re a ki l m a s , The height ot this cleft is 
stated upon the Austrian Staff-map of Central Asia to be 
244 feet, though future observation may make it lower. From 
Bars&kilmo*, again, they would very probably have flowed to 
till other depressions, situated at lower levels, on their progress 
westwards to the depressed basin of the Caspian, and the 
surface of Ust-Urt would have been so covered by n series of 
lagoons and connecting channels, and have presented two 
appearanco of a sen full of islands. 

As far as present information shows, there would not appear 
to exist any other depressed points in the high cliffs forming the 
western limit of Imke Aral by which a similar overflow could 
Imre taken place; but it is not improbable that such may yet 
be found, ilumboldt imagined that those cliffs above lat. 4- 
would have prevented any communication lie tween the waters 
of the Aral and of tho Caspian; since he supposed tho line of 
their declivity to join on to tho Mougojar chain of hills on the 
north More accurate observation allows, however, that this is 
an error, and that the lino of tho Tchink which forms the 
northern limit of the Ust-Urt plateau commences under mt. 4 1 ] . 
about 20 miles south of the Mougojara. The 'Catalogue of 
Trigonometrical and Astronomical l'uints in the Russian Empire, 
compiled bv tho Goodesicul Department of the .Military Staff, 
states the ground ubout the head of the Tehagan stream, in 
lat. 4r T Tr and long. 58" 17 41" [Green], to be 25i above 
mean sen-level. The difference between this and the height of 
210 feet, at which Lake Aral overflowed at its south-west corner, 
is sufficiently small to suggest a probability that more accurate 
levelling will correct the barometrical height given tor the 
ground over which an overflow from tho north-west corner ot 
Aral would require to have taken place, to cause the physical 
aspect* which characteri*-? the country stretching Irotu there to 
the Caspian Sea, It is also to be noted, that the Uft-Urt spur, 
at the sonth-west corner of Imke Aral, would have in all proba- 


* Since writing IhU. I *m incline*! to think thwt by Ama ni»«t 
limnch „f the Syrfrom bel-iw Otrar, shin* theJsnUnrynu«l l***7«° 
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bility luul iU surface somewlint worn away by tlie action of over- 
tlowing water, driven forcibly over it by the northerly gules 
which distinguish I-ike Aral; aud this circumstance would 
uccount for some feet of tho existing difference between 257 
and 210 feet, which requires reconciliation.* If tliis should 
eventually be effected. Lake Aral would have overflowed both 
at tho north-west and tho south-west corners, os well as by the 
depression described os existing in tho Tchink; nnd the aspect 
presented by the country subjected to thin inundation would lie 
similar to that possessed at the present day by the central regions 
of tho lower Amu, which have already been described in detail 
in the Notes on that river. Escaping from the higher basin, with 
no momentum, over the snuxitli compact clay country, tho wuters 
would have spread laterally, and have alimented those rush- 
covered marshes which were spoken of by the Chinese when 
they advanced to tho Caspian as conquerors under Pantehao, at 
the end of the first century of our era, nnd in which the nomad 
Kirghiz at the present day find shelter during the w inter, though 
the ground they cover is almost entirely dried up. Hero und there, 
ut inter?mis, the wateni would have formerly tilled up depression# 
and swept sand into them, which at the present day remaius on 
tbe tracts characterising these regions. It seems not impossible, 
beswes, that they might have penetrated and flooded portion* of 
the Lst-Urt plateau by the deep ravines which break the line 
of the I chink escarpment, and have so entered into the central 
muss intervening between the Aral and the Caspian Seas. 

A remarkable confirmation of the state of things which has 
been supposed to have existed, is afforded by the circumstance 
that not until tho commencement of the fourteenth eentnrv 
does anv European nmp of these regions hint at the separation 
of the basins of the Caspian and of the Aral. On the other 
naii'l, the Arabs who conquered Khwaresm were acquainted 
with the fact that Lake Aral had a distinct busin, and this 
knowledge, however much in contradiction it may appear to 
bo with the ignorance which existed among Europeans tho 
subject, is, on consideration, entirely susceptible of a reasonable 
explanation; tor these must have been prevented by tho actual 
physical aspects from examining into the swamii-ladeii inter- 
vening tract, and from so becoming acquainted with the isolation 
of the upper reservoir, which was evident to those living along 
its shores. Sull more if it is considered that the junction was 
formed by an intermittent overflow, which depended upon the 
quantity of water used for irrigation and upon the varying 
volumes of the alimenting rivers during floods, it is evident 
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that the Ami* must have hail precisely the sort of information 
regardin'* the water-spread of Lake Aral, which was unattainable 
by the Europeans of the Caspian; and the mystery with which 
tHis ignorance hns hitherto invested the state of this Hea since 
the earliest times is in this manner explainer!. 

It has been stated that one European map hints at the 
isolation of Lake Aral, and it is remarkable that the confused 
information which has hitherto boon attributed to this, affords 
in itself some confirmation of those appearances which the Aralo- 
• Caspian region would present when subjected to the intermittent 
overflow which has l»een described. The late Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his address to the Royal Geographical Society 
for 1807, in quoting from some notes drawn up by Colonel 
Yule upon the medimval maps of these localities, stated that 
the map of the Venetian Marino Sunndo (which was submitted 
in the year 13*25 to the Pop and to the King of France, with a 
project for the destruction of the Muhammcdiui p»wer) bears 
strong testimony to the existence of Lake Aral. . It clearly 
shows 3/arc Ynanum, Ca$pi», or de Sara, in the proper position 
of the Caspian, which is connected by a river with another sea 
further to the wist, nnd full of islands. This sea Colonel liile 
thought to be, in a startling degree, suggestive of Aral; and 
further to the east of it, towards Sara, appears a third and smuller 
sea. without a name, into which Gyon (i.e. Jihoon or Oxua) 
flows. The map is engraved in Bongarsius* ‘Gesta Dei i«r 
Francos.’ vol ii., nnd there is a yuan fammUe of it in tlie 
second volnme of Vincent; but in this the third sea is scarcely to 
be recognised. Such a map as this would not very untruthfully 
represent the Amlo-Caspinii country, at a date not long after the 
cessation of an overflow of the kind which has been suggested. 
The sen full of islands would he the surface of Lst-Lrt, studded 
over with lagoons and laki-s in n half dried-up state; while the 
more pronounced cliffs of the plateau would distinctly isolato 
the third sea into which the Jihoon flowed, and which would 
occupy the position relatively of Ijake Aral itself. 

On three sides the isolated basin of Aral is now divested of 
very much of the difficulty which formerly attached to specula¬ 
tions on it* probable pud aspects; hut on the north, *.«. on the 
fourth side, there is still an obscurity, which can only he cleared 
up bv future accurate levelling. In this direction there exists 
a transverse ridge which divides the drainage fluwu.g southwards 
by the Tourgai and its affluent* towards Lake Aral, and north- 
words hv the Ubagan and the Tobol into the River Obi, and so 
on to the Frozen Ocean. If the height of tins ndge he about 
210 feet above mean sea-level, it is evident that the waters of a 
high-level Aral might have escaped in this direction also, and 
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that the Lake, along the water-course line* which have been 
mentioned, would have formed a junction with the Frozen Ocean. 

In • Asia Central®’ Humboldt expresses himself very decidedly 
regarding the low elevation possessed by this dividing ridge, auil 
sneaks of the "round it crosses as the great depression bv which 
the waters of Lake Aral formerly communicated with the Frozen 
Ocean. He states tire height of Oorsk to be 52 toisos, anil that 
of the town of Tobolsk to be 18 tones; but as the correct figure 
for the bank of the Ural River at Oorsk is really 5I»0 feet, that 
for Tobolsk is probably some few feet less than 200, and tin- 
height of the dividing ridge ut the sources of the Ubogan might 
thus be about 210 feet, allowing a small slop*? for the water- 
course-Iiin- down to tbo last town named. This rough approxi¬ 
mation to the height of tho ridge agrees pretty well with that 
at which Aral is shown to have overflowed both ut the north- 
we-t and aonth-west comers, and affords some presumption that 
the ground nl>out here has undergone no change in historic timt-a 

On the other hand, the height of tho church at Oorsk is about 
°.v!y "**» " ml tho «»untry east of that place is thus described in 

*‘2 , T, 1 "* Steppe of Orenburg,’bv Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Stafl. L. Meyer:—“From Oorsk there stretches, in an ea,terlv 
duvet ion, a flat elevation, with very gentle declivities, noticeable 
on the map only from the direction of the streams, but in nature 
see ining quite flat. This elevation, the absolute height of which 
is alwut 1100 English feet, nbounds in Inkes along its slopes, and 
serves us a water-shed for the rivers running north and south 
but in no way deserves theimmeof mountains; on thecontmrv 
it belongs to one of the level places of the steppes, and therefore 
lias no s|tecial mime. 

On this I would remark, that if the ground east of Oorsk 
continued in that direction, with the very small decrease of 
height which the above passage indicates, the southern slope of 
the dividing ndgo towards the low ground north of Lake Aral 
would be a very stoop one; which is not actually the ease. But 
besides this, the height of 1100 feet, assigned bV Colonel Meyer 

h v 1 !^ bub, - r *>“«*>"“ exaggerated. He describes 

the conntiy as if it was either level or fell awnv gently from 
Oi>rsk eastwards, though it actually rises along a distance of 
2°““ ‘ '^tton bra gentle slope; and if we give this, 
mJe ' the of the ground at the point where it 

f t,ual b commences to fall to the east again ft e in Inf 5 1 i n 
V-W I- «» at the ‘t™ i i’. 

country continually fill la to the east, along u distance of 180 
mih-s, to the sources of the Tourgai flowing south, and of the 
l hagan flowing north; ami if Lake Aral ever did flow over tho 
ndge, the point where the waters jiassed should be210 feet, about 
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above mean sea-level. The full, therefore, along the ISO miles 
would be 000 — 210 = 000 feet,or less than 4 feet per mile; a 
slope which is gentle enough to be in agreement with the general 
idea of the flutnessof the country as described by Colonel Meyer: 
but oven if the maximum height was 1100, instead of 000 feet, 
the slope to the east ulong the ISO miles would not be 5 feet 
per mite, and there is nothing, therefore, primd facie, against 
tho probability of the overflow having taken place, as far as the 
actual physical features of ground have been described. 

That tliis overflow of Lake Aral actually did take place over 
the dividing ridge on tho north in very recent times, thero is 
a muss of indirect evidence to show. Huron do Herberstein, who 
wus sent twice during the sixteenth century from the Court of 
Vienna on diplomatic missions into Russia, wrote an account of 
the country, entitled * Rernm Moseovitar. Commentsrii, Hussite 
bruviss. Descriptio. 1541b In fo. lhe map attached to this, 
M. Vivien St. Martin describes as the find attempt at a graphic 
representation of the .Muscovite Empire in its modem aspect, 
and shows the liiver Obi running from the Lake of Ivituy into 
the Frozen Ocean. In Bergeron’s work, ‘ Voyages faits princi- 
i>ulenient ou Asio dons lo 12®, 13% 14", 15* oidcloa, A'c n La 
llnyo, 1735” tboro is a curious letter, which is stated to be 
written by Jeau BuLtsch, of Arnsberg, to Oerard Mercator 
ia Cleves, uuder date 158L The writer, knowing that the 
geographer was interested iu the route to Cathay, semis his 
letter by the hand of a Flemish traveller, a soldierly profes¬ 
sion, who, huving been some years a prisoner iu Russia, hu t 
been sent to Antwerp to engage artisans for the purpose of 
constructing vessels lor the navigation of the Dwma. This 
Flemish soldier is stated to have related, that when iu northern 
Russia he travelled to the River Obi, partly by land and by 
the country of the Sumoiedes and Siberians, and partly by tho 
River Petchoru. That he equipped a ship full of merchandise, 
whoso draft wus small, and took with him everything necessary 
for the voyage, besides several men ot the country who could 
siieuk the* language, and who knew the ltiver Obi, where they 
wont every year. That bo started by the way of l gona, 
IVtchora, Ac., iu surveying and examining the route. . . . 

That when be arrived at the Obi, which was said by the 
tSamoiedes to have seventy mouths ... he determined to 
examine three or four only of them, so as not to lose tune 
. . . That from there one can ascend the Obi ... to 
a place which be himself hi*l reached by land from tho country 
of Liberia, and which was only twelve days’ journey from tho 

month of the river.and is called Jaka 

01 rash, from tho name of a sccoud river which joins the Ubi. 
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That when one has arrived there the greatest difficulties are 
past, for the people of the country say, that after three days of 
navigation (which is a sufficiently rare tiling for them to per¬ 
form, since several who had only proceeded one day’s distancehad 
there perished with their leather boats in a tempest), one finds 
on the water-spread of this great River Obi many vessels luden 
with precious merchandise, and manned by black jieople, coming 
by a great river called Anlok, which enters the Lake of 
Kitay. 

Jenkinaon, travelling through Kliiva in 155!), states in his 
narrative, which will be found in Hakluyt, that “the great river 
Oxus fulleth into another great river culled Anlok, which 
runueth toward the north, nnd consumcth himself in the 
ground, passing underground above 500 miles, and there 
i.ssueth out again and fulleth into the Lake of Kitay.” The 
Rwredish ambassador Olearius also states, and gives a map which 
shows, the Obi to flow from the Kitay Lake, in 1636. The 
passages which have been given from llergeron and Jeukinson, 
os well as the maps from Herberstein and from Olearius, all 
go to show that in the sixteenth century Like Aral overflowed 
the transverse ridge on the north, which divides its basin 
from the drainage passing into the Obi. In tho fifteenth 
century the Cardinal d’Ailly (Petrus Alliacus) thought there 
were two Caspian Seas,—one isolated and surrounded by land 
on ull sides, and tho other communicating with the Northern 
Ocean, u belief which is strongly presumptive of the preseut 
Caspian and of the overflow of Luko Aral to the north.* 

I assing over the Arabian geographers, in whose writings it 
certainly might be expected thut some mention of the overflow 
would have been made, if it bad been in ojieratiou at their 
day (a circumstance which, however, should not be taken for 
granted, since it was an intermittent overflow dependent upon 
the supply of the rivers feeding Aral), wo find that every 
geographer and writer up to the fifth century u.tt, with the 
exception of Ptolemy, Diodorus the Sicilian. Aristotle, and 
Herodotus, affirm* the junction of Aral with tho Frozen Ocean. 
Notwithstanding Ptolemy’s great authority in such matters, 
wo find Quintus Curtius and Agathemerus, who came imme¬ 
diately alter him, contradicting his assertion regarding the 
isolation of the Caspian. Nor wore the Greeks satisfied with 
the information given by Herodotus, since Alexander fitted 
out an expedition, whoso researches on the Caspian expressly 
contradicted that Mate of isolation *hich the Father of History 
■ ■ -iijn d to it, in such terms us suggest the idea of still more 
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ancient discussion of the same question having taken place, 
retarding perhaps the expedition of the Argonauts. 

Among the descriptions of the Aralo-Caspian Sea w | u , iaT j 
been Winded down to us, those of Strabo, l'ompomus Mein, and 
Pliny aro especially remarkable, both from the similarity of the 
aspects describe! and the light which the information afford*! 
by one writer sheds upon what is obscure in another. I he 
n tarn ess of the date at which these three authors wrote offers 
a strong presumption against plagiarism, and is good evidence 
that in their day Lake And overflowed to the south, to the nest, 
and to the north; though they supposed that the ocean made 
an irruption into the land in a southerly direction. Nor are tlie 
contrary assertions made by the four exceptional classical autho¬ 
rities, nor is even the silenee of the Arab geographers, regarding 
this overflow of Ami, any evidence against the occurrence of the 
feet for which there is such strong evidence at other epoclis. 
The figures which I have submitted in previous parts of this 
paper (making allowance for all possible ineorreetne® which 
Lv result from deficient knowledge) „ff..nl very strong grounds 
for asserting that the level of Lake Aral might have fluctuated n 
a degree enormously greater, during short spaces of time, than 
that which has hitherto been generally *~ln- 

of the obscurity which has attached to the aspect of the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea in past historical times, is cleared up by the very 
simple explanation submitted for consideration m these >otes. 


NOTE. 

Tabu or Dt«rxwos» or Lask Aeal. 

jVjojf* ¥Hfv. 

Am of wntei-spwad * W8 •• - “ " " «;lo3 

Area '’ f W w.u7-T^d at 24 fc*t Wow levell 18,304 

of 1848 •• •• •• • • •• •• •• •• J 

Area Of water-spread al 48 f«* depth below Uriel I 13.297 

of 1848 •• •• *• •• •• ** •* ” * 

Collective area of fire portion* at 72 fret -lopth below I 3.010 

ler*l of 184S . " " , Cabk T*H* 

Content of lake from lore! of 1848 down to 24 feetj 590 .805,000,000 

in depth .. - •• 391.337.000,000 

Content of laka between d opUw oft* asd 48 fe^t .. jos.eoo.OOQ 

Content of lake between d. pth* of 48 and 1 . feat •• * • . w qqq oOO 

Content below 72 fret of depth. • _ 

Conten.ofAra.in.848 . Cnh yda 1.233.433.000.000 

Tbo Uiree or four hundred fcillkm. of eubie yard*, ahieh Abougir prerUMy 
contained in 1848, are- do! included in the above Oguren. 
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^VI .—Joumry from the Pangani, r ia Utambara, lo Momtxua. 
By the Itev. Charles New. - 

[Erarf, April 12th, 1875.] 

Sihce my return to Eastern Africa I have accomplished a 
journey from the Hirer Panguni through Usamlwra onwards, 
by way of the IVasegeju and Wadigo, to Mombasa, and I Imve 
n few notes thereon which I think it may he worth while to 
communicate. 

. h 7ii^w" V “ ite< l t {0Te ^ , Kra I ,f ’ Erhsrdt, and, more 
lately, by All.ngton ; and Burton and Speke made their way in 

company to the outskirts of the Usambara country. M«rt of 
“ B^ ntlon,CM having written something upon the subject I 
may not have anything very new to sav; but I think it mar 

Hinc tW^’ * • V ° rth ," h ‘ 1 ° ‘° re ® ,nd , vou - Particularly at tins 
ime, that there is such a country in existence. If East Africa 

L ,0 Jrr„ (l freo . < ‘ ount, 7’ **”7 foot of land, iwpecially near 
the coast, will acquire a value hitherto unknown, but Usambara 

KX,t muny Wbich " iU it rSSSSfy 

Z * nzibar on the 2nd of June, 1874. In another 

fortnight I had organised a small party and was en route for 
the mouth of the I angani, or Ruvu, as the river is culled on the 
mainland I muv say, in passing, that among my men were 
some notables, such as Mubniki Speke, Ac and most of m 

~ *•» wis*'!«££•■ S 4 t 5 ^ t ' >h z 

remains of the late Dr. Livmgstoue. 3fy cook, Farijala hv 
name, it u said by the men here, took a'leading i wr t in th'o 
preservation of the great traveller’s body I 1 

r.A rr ‘p‘? at tb<? m >' P Ian *0 ascend the river as 

ar as Chogwe or Tongwe, to climb the mountains on their 
southern or south-western side, to visit Vugn. and then to take 

«*- n t u 'r: 

and Boudei. He knew—and, fortunately for me. I knew_th«r 

the acceptance of his advice would most effectually prevent mv 
reaching Vugn. The situation was thisVnga is now in the 
iKSsesuon of K.mwen who has been placed there us king W 
Iiw father, Samboja. Ihw was done, however, to the exclusion 
of Sikuluyu, the ate chiefs sou, who was placed in the haiS 

° id,? Vin d ° °K ,mlf * undw * KaB . v W with a view to his king 
made king Kanyugcra was attacked by Snmboja, and drivel 
to Bonder (or the \ alley) m t he East, where he is now posited 

• Vide ».p, • Jonriial of tho Royal Crogmphwl Society,« toL xxvitt. f> lfl& 
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He has secured the alliance of the Sultan of Zanzibar, whose 
Askari on the coast are acting in concert with Knnvagora to 
restore Sikuluam’s son to Vuga. Tho chief of the Sultan's 
agents is one of his own slaves, culled Muariko—Captain 
Muariko—who has rather a strong body of men under his 
command at Jamri, on the Pangam, in tho district of Tongwe. 
I?ut Muariko was under tho immediate authority of the Governor 
of Punguni. Tho former is a tall, fine-looking man, but very 
black, and he has a dreadfully cut-throat expression in his dark 
visage—at least. I thought so, and it is likely I am right, con¬ 
sidering tho work in which he has for many years been engaged. 
He is helping Kanyagera’s project by a large amount of cunning, 
rascality, robbery, slave-selling, unH murder—the heads of as 
many as a score of Samboja’s “ brothers " having already fallen 
off before the keen edge of his knife. He is bent upon exter¬ 
minating the race. Petty fighting is constantly taking place 
between the allies and their foes, the worst feat tire of which is, 
that a great many captures are often made on both sides, and 
each enriches itself by the salo into slavery of its victims. 

Such being the state of things, I could easily understand why 
Sayed Salelie should object to tnv going to Yugn, and why he 
should wish to place me in Kanyugera’s hands. He knew that 
the latter would not like me to make friends with Samboja; at 
the same time I should not bo able to tell the Sultan that 
Salehe had prevented my going to Yuga. 

I held to my own scheme, and carried my point. Wo made 
Chogwe by boat; and thence proceeded to Tongwe on foot. 

Tno Pangani is a largo body of water. The banks are low, 
but, judging from the abundant vegetation, very fertile. The 
Arabs and Wamabili are cultivating them on both sides, ami, of 
course, by slave-labour. Upon these productive districts 1 fear 
the Arabs, finding they cannot get slaves at Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Ac., will come and establish themselves. Hero there is nothing 
to prevent them getting any number of slaves; so that the effect 
of the late treaty with the Saltan of Zanzibar will bo just to 
remove slavery from one place to another, from the islands 
to the mainland. 1 cannot help thinking that if slavery itself 
bo not rooted out, the above result, with very disastrous conse¬ 
quences, will take place very largely. 

The Pangani cannot be ascended above Tongwe on account 
of fulls, which arc rei<orted as being very fine, and the roar of 
whose waters at the distance of a couple of miles, I can testify 
sounds like low thunder upon the ear. 

Two marches from Tongwe brought us to the South-western 
foot of the Usainbam Hills; the I Cum. as I must now call the 
river, being very near on the left. Beypnd this tho river splits 
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up into many parts, forming a kind of irregular chain-work, a 
number of small islands being the result. Upon these islands 
the Wasegua have built their villages, thus securing themselves 
against the attacks of the Masai, who, bold ns they are, hesitate 
to pursue their prey across deep wutcr; and numerous as the 
divisions in the river are ubout here, they, nevertheless, form 
deep moots, or rush by in broad, strong, and really dangerous 
torrents, sometimes surrounding the villages two and three-fold. 

The Wnsegua are a numerous, interesting, and well-to-do 
people, following both pastoral and agricultural pursuits. The 
semi-civilization of the const has had much more influence upon 
them than upon the Wanika for instance, and their original 
garb and arms have been thrown aside for tin* dress and musket 
of the Wasuahili. The presence, too, of un abundant supply of 
w ater seems to have suggested to them the propriety of washing 
themselves and clothes, so that, for East Africa, they are a dean 
people. But we roust not be hard upon the less clean, for it 
frequently happens that in such cases there is a scarcity of 
water, and the people therefore use oil us a substitute. 

The Wasegua occupy the district lying between the coast 
people mid the Huvu on the one hand, and the Wusugnra and 
Wunngii ou the other. 


On our sixth stage (they were sliort ones) from Tongwe we 
reached Makiiyuni (Among the Sycamores), llero wehalted, 
in order to send messengers to Sauiboju and Kimweri, and to 
inform them of our desire to visit them. 

Ou the third day after we heard from Samboja, to the effect 
that he would meet us at Mombo, a village about midway be¬ 
tween Vuga and his ow n residence, for maneno (palaver). 

Complying with this arrangement, we proceeded to Mombo, 
and found Samboja seated outside a poorly-stockaded village, 
beneath a large tamarind-tree, and surrounded by about 30U of 
the wildest-looking fellows I ever saw; every man armed with a 
flint musket, mid most w ith a sword of some sort. 

I was surprised to find Samboju in appearance and dress an 
Arab: with white knnzu, Murk surtout braided over the shoulders 
with tinsel, coloured girdle and turban, sword and dagger 
mounted in silver, an oblong case of silver like a large snuff-box, 
and stuffed with charms, at his breast, he presented a great con¬ 
trast to his poorly-dud brigund-like followers. I expected to 
have met a tall, fine, black, shaggy, fierce, lion-like sort of 
iuuu; yet hero was a short, stooping, yellow, liaggard, tame- 
looking fellow, not at all imposing or impressive at first sight. 
But I soou found that, with u high, nervous temperament, he 
was sharp, short, active, energetic, and resolute. I told him my 
errand, whereupon he said in substance:—“ Very well But 
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you can't go to Vuga; you can't sec Kimweri, ray 6on; you may 
follow me to Mosinde. Give me any present you Imre for the 
King, nnd I will then sec yon safe out of the country." '1 his 
was said with a cool decision whieh I could not mistake. I saw lie 
was afraid that, having come to him through one portion of his 
foes, 1 might hare some secret understanding with them. I 
yielded to him for the time, and went to Musinde, situate uj>on 
the north-west slopes of the mountains. The eud of this was 
that I was enabled to disabuse Samboja of all suspicion, and ho 
consented to do my utmost wish. 

The way to Vuga from Masinde was in a backward conrse s.r., 
and tho march between the two places turned out to he a very 
hard day’s work. Midway between the places we faced the 
mountain's side nnd began the a«cent. It was extremely stifl 
climbing, and for the men with their loads it was cruel work. 
Up, up, up, then down and up, for three hours,^ wo at length 
approached Vuga; hut, instead of being led into the town, 
were taken round to a small kraal on the other side ot it, und 
told that that was to be our place of ubode. 

Vuga is built upon tho very top of a rounded J>eak, some 
4700°foet, by aneroid barometer, above the level of the sea. 
It comprises between two und three hundred small .•on.'-shapcl 
huts, plastered with mud within und thatched without, but room 
for them all is only found by hewing out ledges from the sides 
of the peak. The town is entirely without defences, except 
those of n natural kind. Valleys drop to great depths on nil 
sides of it, and it can only be reached by the steepest acelivitn-s. 
The prospect it commands is very fine. There are mountain 
peaks, the loftiest of which cannot be less than 7000 feet above 
the sea-level: these present every variety of shape; there are 
ridges upon ridges, rising one above another till lost in the 
clouds; there are rocks and crags and “ threatenmg steops 
ad infinitum; there are enormous valleys, gloomy ravines, and 
glens as romantic as Glencoe; there are dark majestic forests, 
compart woods, wildernesses of brown jungle, expanses of tall, 
waving grass, beautiful slopes of short, gn-en turf, and every¬ 
where patches of cultivated land fresh and verdant os an Men; 
brooks, and streams, and torrents trickle and murmur, tumble 
and splash and roar on all sides. The dawns are often gloomy, 
but are sometimes very fine, particularly from the elevated 
spots when the clouds and mists are b 
sun, and rolled by tho wind into nil man 
tho sunsets uro often gorgeous, and tii 
and shade upon cloud**, mountains* and 
could describe or brush depict. Such . 

which passes before the eye, as in a grand panorama, during the 
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conrso of a single day’s ramble among the mountains of Usarn- 
bnru. Justiconas not been done to this south-eastern Abyssinia, 
nnd I cannot hope to do more than just call attention to soino 
of its leading features and really remarkable beauty. 

Among the picturesque beau til's of tho neighbourhood of 
Usambara perhaps I ought to mention the presence of a lako 
at a short days march north-west of Masinde. From tho 
accounts of the natives it is about nine miles in length and one- 
third, or less than one-third of that in breadth. I saw it both 
from Mosindo and from tho heights of Yoga, I had never 
heard of this lake before. It is called Mango. It derives its 
waters from the north-western portion of Usambara Mountains, 
and sends off its surplus by the Mkomazi into the Iluvu. 

Tho soil in the neighbourhood of Vuga, and indeed almost 
everywhere, is a deep red; and tho rocks—cropping out of tho 
mountain sides, crowning the highest jieaks, and lying in tho 
be«ls of most torrents—are granitic and quartzose. But tho 
stream, taking its course round tho north side of Vuga, flows 
over lieds of sandstone. Cool is said to hnvo been sent front 
Usambara to Zanzibar, but, though I tried hanl, I did not 
succeed in obtaining a specimen. Tho natives bronght me 
charcoal, bearing evidence, however, of its having been dug 
from beneath tho surface. They insisted, however, that bond 
Ale steam-ship coal, os they called it, from the assurances of tho 
\\ usuahili, did exist in their country. The soil is evidently 
very fertile, and from the constant accumulation of clouds and 
frequent rains never suffers from drought. Almost anything 
might. 1x3 raised here. A basket of tine ginger was sent me bv 
tho king: it grows wild, and the natives cultivate it'for their 
own use. At present plantains and Indian corn are the staple 
articles cultivated and consumed by tho Wosambnra. Tho 
coco-nut palm they will not cultivate, on account of a super¬ 
stitious tielief thnt wherever that useful tree is plauted tiieir 
enemies will prevail. 

The climate during my stay at Vuga, with the exception now 
and then of a few hours at midday, was delightfully cool, tho 
temperature being below the malaria-generating point; so that 
I should say the country presents all the ndyantages of a sanu- 
torium to tho futnro civilian of East Africa. Sometimes wo 
bad the bright, clear, cool, early spring weather of home; hut 
sometimes it was more like our .September. 

The population of Usambara is not largo, and appears to he 
becoming less and less. The country is in a far less flourishing 
8 * a . to M" 3 . re8 P ect «»«> it was at the time of Dr. Ivrui.fs 
visit. This is owing to the intestine feuds which have rent tho 
people into factions ever since the death of Kimweri the Great. 
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Almost every son of tho old nmn—and he had many—seems to 
have thought bis claim to succeed his father equally good; each 
managed to secure some friends and supporters, so, throwing 
themselves headlong at each other, they hnvo dashed themselves 
to pieces. Evidences of more flourishing days, larger popula¬ 
tion and considerable possessions in herds and flocks, meet you 
everywhere—in vacant villages, in wildernesses that once were 
plantations, and in broad, well-made paths, judiciously earned 
round instead of over the mountains, now wholly negleetod and 
altogether impassable. The people of former days, ns com¬ 
pared with those of tho present time, were not" only more 
numerous and well-to-do, but they were much more clever, 
enterprising, and energetic. War has had not a little to do in 
producing this result. But, to go further, the supposed ad¬ 
vantages of wnr have been its {>erpet nation. No doubt love of 
victory and love of power are element sin this case; but love 
of money—greed of gain—has not been a minor consideration. 
Well, in almost every battle some will be taken prisoners, and 
the existence of slavery upon the coast makes these a valuable 
acquisition. They can wj sold—turned into ready money— 
whatever the people care for most; so that slavery has not a 
little to do, even from this standpoint, with the continuance of 
these quarrels which lutve so long torn Africa to pieces. 

The present people of Usambara may be said to comprise 
three distinct tribes or races. The Wakilinde, who are tho 
ruling section; tho Wnmbugn, who look more like naturalised 
subjects from other parts; and the Wosambara themselves, who 
are tho aborigines. Tho Wakilinde appear to mo to be of 
Arab origin, their forefathers having obtained supremacy at nu 
early period. The Wambugu look not unlike degenerate 
Wakuavi, who, driven to Usambara for refuge by their foes, 
have, in the course of time, lost their language, and become 
assimilated to the people with whom they are living, in every 
thing but an unalterable physique and a few incorrigible 
manners and customs. The Wnsamburo are just what vou 
would expect to find the aborigines of such a country to "be. 
Kimweri claimed relationship with tho people of Outgo, and 
this would rather support than militate against my theory. 
The two peoples are in many respects very similar; for instance, 
in their lore of hills, in their form of government, and in their 
physical conformation. These, however, are only suggestions 
rather than authoritative data upon the subject 

After a stay of more than a week at Vugn, during which 
time I was treated with the most generous hospitality by the 
young king Kimweri, whose chief request in return was that I 
would obtain for him about a score of cannon and a number of 
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men to make gunpowder for him, I took mv leave of the place. 
I struck across the mountains in a north-easterly direction, 
passed up fine valleys more than 4000 feet alwve the level of 
the sen, ascended ridges and {teaks more than G000 feet in 
height, and descended to the plain on the northern side of the 
block. Wo were fivo days in doin'? this, and though we did not 
travel all day, such was the seventy of the task that my men, 
who were not novices in African travel, said they were nover 
so fatigued in their lives. 

Our way now ran in a somewhat out-of-the-way coarse, at 
first towards Buiti. in the country of the Wasegeju, then in a 
direct line through the low lands of the Wadi go to Mombasa, 
which wo reached in forty-five days after our departure from 
Zanzibar. 


b'oTE to the Mar or Central Asia by Jobs Arrow-smith. 

The Mean [waving Map of Central Asia, which the Council of tho Society 
hare now the satisfaction of inning to the Fellows, is the one announced at 
the end of the Tables of Contents in the Journals of 1868, 1869, and 1870, as 
being then in preparation. It was originally intended to he a Map of Western 
Tnrkistan only, bnt tbo design was expanded afterwards by tho compiler. 
After the death of Mr. Arrowsmith, the plate of the map became the property 
of Mr. Stanford, from whom oopica hare been obtained for insertion in the 
present Volume. 
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Aboilgir Gulf, 372, 40! ; dissiculed tied 
of, 403. 

Abrnibos Islands, 38. 

Abulgaxce Khun of Khira, 376, 377. 
Admiralty Peninsula, 18. 

Adriatic, bottom contour of, 34 ; cur¬ 
rents of, 33. 

African rivers, tuning depth of, 113. 
Aga Syud, 240. 

Agiitlicmcrus, 112. 

Aknlunga Village, 102, 217. 

Akkala, or White Fort, 374. 

Aktau Ridges, 402. 

Akyab, 233. 

A loot nr Ultc. 134. 

Alb rga River. 292,29:;. 201. 

Albinos, 85). 

Aleutian Islands, curved mountain 
chains of, 39. 

Alexander the Gnat, 394,395,390, 412. 
Ahxandor Spring, 271. 

Alice Point, 77. 

Allington, Sir., 414. 

Allot!, Mount, 271. 

Amnion Valley. effect of floods in, 193. 
Ajuuchms, annular rin r-lmsiu of, 3t>. 
Amhalnvo Village, 141. 
Amlidrabarnmvato Pass, 145. 
Amlutoinalj/o, turtle-head ruck, 130. 
Anihotamena Pass, 148. 
Auilutondruzakit Town, 145. 

Amt* r, Cape, 132; Mount, 139. 
AmbohiituubUa, mlcanic entst, 137. 
Anil>.himandrt»o rice-plain, 135. 
Antbohimanga Ridge. 147; Town, 144. 
AmbolunamWlna district, 142; rice 
of, 143. 

Ainbolutmknhalaky, 137. 
Ambobitramlrihn Town, 140. 

AmbohitwVillage, 140. 
Ambohivelnma, 131. 

Ambolo Vale, 129. 

Aiuboneiumtir. 141. 

Ambnnihar * Peninsula, 138. 

Aiutaritra district, 142. 


Auiboyna, Dutch Spice Island, 102. 
Amherst, port of, 236. 

Ammonites, curious areluoologiral de¬ 
lusion ns to, 388. 

Atmi-darya, the Lower, 8yr Daria, and 
lake Aral, in 1874, Notes on. by 
Major Herbert Wood, a.*., 307 ei my 
Anisin, Chinese official, 323. 
Andctoranto, 129. 

Audrunobe River, 149. 

Andrit* Hills. 148. 

Andringitra Mountains, 134. 

Ang.ivo forest, 131. 

Ang4ro, gneiss hill, 148. 

Angehnsn, 323. 

Aiyosnoka River, 135. 

Anjou, M., 491. 

An microbe Village, 144. 

Ankarnt Mounlaius, 137. 

Ankaralra Hill. 130. 

Ankay Pturince, 136; people, 146. 
Aunamite interpreters, 243, 245. 
Annular mountain chains, probable 
former preraiencc of, 39. 

-Vnosy limestone cliffs, 129. 
Antananarivo Town, 144. 

Antelope, Titietnn, sacred, 333. 
Antangil liny, 129. 

Antongolln Peaks, 136. 

Antsihintku or “ Betsimisareka of tbc 
larkea,” 14th 
Appatinna depot, 293. 

Ardiuin Gulf, currents of tbc, 37. 
Amrhit ki/issy-ua. 54. 

Arsl-ebee-tsiU Auliya, ullnrial island, 
392. 

Aral lake, 307. 308.371,370.398, 400 
401, 4<ri, 405, 408, 412; Table of 
Dimensions of, 413. 

Araxe Hirer, notice of, by Herodotus, 
370. 

Artlok Rirer, 380, 382. 412; course of 
the, 380.382. 

A i faks, race of, 183. 

Argonauts, the, 413. 
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is Ari Province, 300. 

Arkhali Village. 363. 

Arrian, 394. 395. :VW. 

\run, or Krai. Hirer, 301, 310, 334, 
■■CM. 837, 338. 

A mum Hirer, 407 unit note. 

Ascension Island, 43. 

Ashtiakbnn, 404. 

Atknl, 330. 

Ashwa I’lmli, or Tar, 361. 

Atlantic, rurrcnU of the, 37 ; North, 
38. 

A’tmiainty Village, 144. 

Alia Murad Khan. Chief, 387. 

Attaran Ilirtr, 340; scheme for bridg¬ 
ing. 240. 

AngirsU Lake, 263, 297. 

Auk Cape, number* of bird* at, 14. 
Aurora australis, 91. 

-bon alia, splendour of, 4, 24. 

Atutria Sound, 10,12; islands of. 11. 
Austro-Hungarian Polar Expedition 
of 1872-4, Lieut. Julius Paver on 
the, 1 ft t*q .; the Scientific Work 
of, by l.ieut. Wevprreht, 19 W tnj. 
Avalnkitisvana. celestial representativo 
of Sakyiimnnl. 302. 

Awrca the. 43. 

Ms'lfttn district, 323. 

Tknlri Narslng. Gem., 362: 

Boffin Bur, 20. 3*5. 

Bairn Fort, 352. 

Baker tinner. 276. 

IlaKIung Village, 360. 
ltnlangtir ii pass, 355. 

Iluiarii'iir Hirer, 354. 

Halnact*, Jean, 411. 

Balaton, Lake, outlet of, now a swamp, 
195. 

Baioia tribe, 112. 

Ifcdn Roll Village, 333. 

Bangkok, capital of Siam, 241. 

Bongwe, 198. 

BMjut.g. term denoting snowless peak*, 

Banka, Sir Joseph. 307. 

Hun nl» Islands, 2. 

Baretto, Francisco, 120. 
llarfani langur, term denoting snowy 
mountain*. 336. 

Bargiion Village, 350. 

Uorgujil Ghat, 352. 

Barlee. Hon. F. P.. 298. 

BarpLang Gonpu IAmaaerai, 356. 
lkm.w, Cape, 40; Hill, 52; Point, 39, 
40. 

Bknakilma* wdt-traek and sands, 402, 
407. 

Bartle Buy, ICO; Mount, 257. 

U isovt, Capt, 330. 


Bnigt tribe, 53 ; inuaie, 56. 

Basilisk Island, 153. 

IlunOiti, II.M.S.. 153, 154. 156, 157, 
158, 159. ICO, 162, 164, 168. 

Ba*knti» Hirer, of Ptolemy, 394, 31*8, 
400. 

Bassak, 242. 
liaaern, port of, 234. 

Bnsulo tribe, 114. 116, 117. 

Bates, Mount, 267. 

I lotus!.< ni, 351. 

Bayfield, Sir., 284. 

Itazaruta Gland, 85 , 91 . 

Bcoehes, raised, of Austria Sound, 10. 
Bear Island, 40. 

Ikon's Creek. 290. 

Bears, Polar, 3, S2; ferocity of those 
of East Greenland, 8. 

Bedford, Capt, 2553. 

Behring Strait, 39, 40, 41, 44. 

Beke, Dr, 186. 

Bokorilch, Prince, murder of, 373; 

Minor attributed to, 390. 

Belt too Bills, 371. 3T6. 

Bell Heck, New Guinea, 157. 
Bembatookn, 151. 

Bend Fortresa, 383, 388. 

Bengal, Bay of, 37. 

Beni-tsuur Village, 360. 

Benlngfield, Mr, 52, 93. 

Benyowdri Colony, 129. 

Ben-.t Ridge, 88. 

Bergeron, M, 411. 

Bermudas, the, 43. 

B. tafn, 138; Spring. 139. 

BrLilmka Hirer, 119. 

Iktsileo Prorinee, 134, 142, 143, 141; 
trib* 151. 

Ik taimiekruka tribe. 151. 

Bhnjnngoya Fort, 351, 332. 

Bhumo Town, 229. 231, 284. 

Blianni and Sldmrin railway, sug¬ 
gested, 234. 

Bliaunera Kivor. 353- 
Bberi Hirer. 355, 356. 

Bhojdgaon Village. 363. 

Bbotia Village, 355. 

Bbotia-Kosi Hirer, 310, 335, 339. 
Ilhuicas, the, 314. 

Bia Hill. 333. 

Blsai Village. 351. 352. 

Bila-Kuiu tribe, 91 . 

Bi|mr, 351. 

Hishortar Villagi', 363. 

Bishlubyo Ilidge, 381, 387, 388, 390, 
391. 

Bitin's kraal, 81. 

Birin Country, 64; military kraal. C9. 
" Black-lk llied Lhos," 243. 

Blakiston, Capt, 248. 

Bbinfonl, Sir. W. J., 309. 313. 
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IiliK> 8™ (Aral), 407.. 

Blyth Creek, 273. 

liodliiraUra Podmopanl, eelivtial re¬ 
presentative of Sak yarn uni, 302. 
Uocn of the Cope, auUko of, by tho 
natiriK, 123. 

Itogle, Mr. (iourgc, explorer in Tibet, 
239,90s. :toa. :toi, 305, aoo, aos, 312, 
S 13 . sh : Until »f, 306 . 
lkitula Mountains 87 , 118 . 

Bombay, native attendant of Lieut. 
Cameron, 203, 208, 211, 220, 222, 
223, 226, 227. 

Bongandiu, * (iota Dei insr Franco* * of, 
409. 

llootbbr. Sir., 129. 

Boai River, 97. 100, 101, 112, 120; 
*04000 of, 103. 

Boutakoff. AUm.. 3G7, 308, 369, 372, 
373, 401. 403, 405. 

Brahmaputra Hirer, 233, 315, 316, 
323, 330, 333. 

Brejuurbafen, 1. 

Bro inter. Capo, 40. 

UHnii.i, 34, 33,41. 

Brin «:j Burmali iitul WmUm Chiu*, 
OB Trade Boot-* between, by J. 
Conun. 229 tl ore. 

Bru*cu, Lieut, 3. 7. 17, 28. 

Brow nr, CoL, 235. 

Rorh-m drink, mode of preparing, W. 
Buda-Pist, Ca|w. 10. 

Bui Clio Lake, 311, 322, 327. 

Burge*, Sir. The*, 253. 

Ban flange Hirer, 353. 

Barton, 0»pL, 184, 183, 186, 192, 205. 
208, *23. 414. 

Bath-turkey, or mound-making mrgn- 

podo, 163 . 

Butin Kiwi, 310. 

UuxacUi Pininmila, 402. 

Cnbnngo Comp, 199. 

Culutxo Lake, 303. 

Cameron, Lieut. V. L., B.X, Kxmulna- 
t on of tlie Southern Half of Lake 
Tangnnvilcu by, 181 tl mrq, 

-—, Mr, 130.132, 138, 141,142. 

Campbell. I>r, 309 , 332 . 

CarUen, Cupt, 1, 3, 28. 

Cat nary i m 1 Cange. 259. 

Conte, SI. tie, 242, 245, 246, 247. 
Conpinn Sea. 402, 405, 412; depreaed 
b.udn «f, 407; whirlpool* of, 373 note. 
Cattara, 34. 

Conlinvk. 398. 

Coxa fruit, 54. 

Central SIad.igaw'ur, continuum bill* 
of. 131. 

Cluiclni Sangpn stream, 359. 

Cli^jaag (Tut* pom), hut-spring*, 333. 


Clink U l*. M, 321. 

Ctukrt, walli-l re-kluice, 319. 
Cl.ak.i61o, Ra*. 211. 

CkoHrajvr. the. 37. 

Chanter, Copt, 809. 

Cbaiulia River, 350. 

Champion Ray, 253. 

China Li Paws 323. 

Cluitidan Will Slabmlco temple, 355. 
Chong Phong CLaji Plain, and l»<- 
•pringo, 322. 

Changrang Village. 357. 

Cbarka Village, 356. m 

t diaries Mount, 274. 277. 

Chartatubye Channel, 373. 

Chaiighan, 355. 

Cbidkar-tcngis, 412 aair. 

Chelyuskin, Cape, 40. 41, 42, 44. 
Cbcstrrtlelil Inlet, 40. 

Chimbye Town, 370; Cluinm l. 372. 
China, SVeatom, and BritWi Buniiah, 
on Trade Route* between, by J. 
Corytnu, 229 rt to. 

< 'hing River, 172. 

Ching-tu-fn, capital of Sio-rlmeti. 171, 
248. 

Chin-kiang, 173. 

Chishui River, 172. 

Cbittagoag, 233. 

CM* or Slinilongue, tribe, 53. 83, 133. 
CL<lgo lot, ti tuple of tbu god, 321. 

Cbogwe, 414. 415. 

CUakmiu Village, S35. 

Chokuar Village, 334. 

Cho-U Pnon, 313. 

Chom Village and Slonanterr, 316. 
CUotn-gonpo, 310. 

Clvomtoilong Lake, 310. 

“ CUopatick " Fan*, 241. 

Chota Tapu. or Dairha, Village, 333. 
C'bu River, 317. 

Chun Village, 316. 

Ohulitiron Harbour, 104; I,latnl, 95. 
Chumbi Valley, 303, 309. 

Clitime (ibrn, subterranean fire at 
357. 

Clmmttlari, **rrod peak of, 803, 304. 
Cbung-bing, 172. 

Chungi Li P»»h, 357. 

Chdringboehe, Limit 316. 

Chtutd-ji.ng. 312. 

Ch along Chika, hot-^trfng* of. 317. 
Clarkion I*otnt 75. 

Cnotes Zulu chb'f of Uminn. 97 1*8 
Oeol.dhcovcry of, on the Soukoi, 2t». 
Collao of Peru, SOL 
Col Into, Cape. 31. 

Colttngwood Bay, 100, 1C9 
Columns Cape of, 14. 

Congnue nehooner. 46, 50. 

Connor. Mount, 290. 
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Cooper, Mr. T. T, 232, 210, 219. 
Coronation Golf, 40. 

Corrb ntea. Cap-. 52, 57. 

Cory loo, J, on Trailo Route* between 
Briti»U Bui mol. and Wmtern Chinu. 
229 ft *tq. 

Court fluUrrera. Zulu, 121. 

Cretin, Cape, 159. 

Crocodile, Dcmdulnn mode of catch in g 

the. 112. 

Cr..wn-Prmce Rudolf Land. 12,13, 16. 
Crowtber Spring*, 280. 

Cfv»talllzatioii, lu reference to I’u.’ar 
ke. 43 

Cantna do Kon~», 80S. 

Cu imo, *>r Zamlx«i, River, 120. 
CyropolU, 391, 393, 396. 


TVI.ulu, Natal amlnaaador, 67. 
Daliptinzrtk, 237. 

li’Auly, Cardinal, “ 1*. tnu Albania." 
412. 

Dalpm, Chincae official, 334. 

D.tlai l*imo, incarnation of Sakvainnni, 
302, 308. 

Dalmatia, Cooat of; 34. 

Itam Niurgan Country, 323; La.Paw, 


I ’ .mar Village. 361. 

Iran Blutiuar Village, SCO. 
DundaiblliUia. 353. 


rv.Vnrllle, nap, of, 299. SOI. 302, 309. 

ArpAne, paper made from. 306. 
I>*rjiliiig, longitude of, 337. 

I>nvi^ Mount, 260,285; Strait, 36. 
Dawwn, Lieut L, 153. 

-Strait. 151. 

I*ay’* Gully, 2S7. 

Itrac Strait 40. 

IV'J> Gi.<t Hindoo temple at 363. 

Doin' Manning IWnlatl, headman.355 
Debroogurh. 233 
Deni*. Lieut, 166. 

U‘£n trr eoeteeux, march for la Pcimue 
by, 154, 101. 


—-—-group. 151. 

D-dagoo Bay. 46, 47, 48, 49, 79. 

1 *24.\m , 24 r 5. I,,0rinS I “ rtT * 2< -’ 
Delaporte, 245. 

IKmu* River, of Ptolemy, 394, 398, 
408. 

"Denianu Plain*. 251. 

Dcehiripgav, 905. 

Dwii-wotahip i n tbe Near Hehridr*. 
165. 

Itirog I-a. 323; Paw. 324. 

Dbokda Paw. 312. 

IHiukpd lama*. 334. 

I> 1 bin Country, 80. 


Diego Snurv lt Bay, 121*. 

Diji Li, or B*tali*Putan, Paw. 356. 
Dingri-Chit River, 334. 

Dingri Khar or fort, 334. 

Dingr-Sla dun, or Dingri Gangu. 

Plain, 307, 310, 334 ; Town, 334. 
Dindorn* Siculua. 412. 

Diotaeli, Mount. 102. 

Dogpii, nomadic tribe, 317, 326. 

Dikinur encampment, 319. 

Daoduhin tribe, 112. 

Donduli. 112. 

Doiigdotlo Village. 316. 

Dongo-La Paw, 834. 

DonkU Paw. 309, 313. 

Doric Phamo. gnddro#, 320. 

Dorkiu Ldgu Dong Moiuutnry, 320. 
Dorkiii Mouautory, 311, 322. 

“ Doubled Land ” of the Chobi countrv 

51 

Ttove Glacier, Wilcrek land. 11. 
Dowkam. Lake. 309, 970. 371. 31®. 
Draki nJ**rg. 114,115, 116, 117, 118. 
Du Oi.illu, SI, 80. 

Dri liable, work iif, on Tibet, 299. 
Dtiboiu, sir, 46, 50. 63, 65,66,67. 71 
77, 80. 85, 88, HIS, 123, 124. 

Dubotu’ Dune»,77. 

Ihieie, Cap,*. 159. 

I rational, M, 604. 

Dtmm, Bay of, 18. 

Thing Ch iku. bn<-spring* of 319 

Dupuia, M, 247. 

Durban, 66. 

Dyke ArlanJ, 161. 


Eo*l Cape. New Guinea, 159. 
tjutern New Guinea, Diwovoriru in. 
by Copt STr.uby. as, and the 
otBoir* of II.St,S. Jlauli.k, 153 tf 
“V-; Natural Hi.itr.rr K< mark*. 165* 
meteorology of; 162; *oolo*>v 

of, 169. 

Kdrn, Sir.. 369. 

Edgar. Sir, 309, 313, 314. 

Elder Spring*. 284. 

kwtnuu, 369; jungle. 886. 

Klrphant Ialand, SI; Rurlu, 115. 
TJizatietb Spring, 253. 

Kynyniuond, death of. in Oriwa. 


c-iam, vain, hi. 77, Sfflf ; Kemark* 
on the Journey of, on the Limpopo. 
,.,“7 Mr. St. Vincent Erakine, 123. 
hlton • Hummock*, 76. 

Klviir. Mount 2M>. 

Elwt*. Capt, 309. 

Engineer* Group. 157. 

Lug!lab River. Imreurn Minima, 47. 
Erhardt, M, 414. 
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Kkokiac, Mr. St. Vincent, JuDm.il of 
Journey to CmxilaV, South-East 
Africa, in 1971-2, 45 ct try. Aypm- 
flier *.—(AX On uncicnt Travels. 110; 
(H). Rumorka on Captain Elton's 
Journey on tho Limpupo. 123; (C). 
Itinerary of Journey from Leyden- 
burg to Newcastle; (D). Abstract of 
remaina of Mr. St. Vincent EJriuc'i 
Astronomical Journal, 129. 

Erekine Point, 75,77. 

Kahionmi, or ITmkclinxi, River, 60, 82. 

Kshigihi rivulet, 58, 84. 

Eatuok Town, 231, 244. 

Kttbln stream, 85. 

Everett, Mount. 336. 

Fairfax Harbour, 158. 

Fuiuiravruana Mountain, 136. 

Famliantaana, or Foil* of tiic Ikiopu, 
133. 

Farewell, C'apr, 36. 

Farijnla, care of Dr. Livingstone's body 
by, 414. 

Faroe I tin mi<, 36. 

Fergus*,« blond, 154; volcanic ruouu- 
tuin* of, 154, 155. 

Feafant irrilaru, desert spinifev, 236. 

Fianarantaoa City, 132, 142. 143. 

Fo nt iA,typed,i, 280, 281. 

Fig-tree flullv. SOI. 

Findlay, Mr.. 222, 224,235. 

Fiuiaterre Mountain*, 162. 

Flaeourt, M. 123. 

Firmly, Cape, 12,14, 15, 

Floating Glands of Lake Tanganyika, 

101 . 

Flying foxea of New Guinea. 169. 

F. ur, at, M r. A., 273, 275, 276, 289, 208. 

-, Mr. J., r.*.Ojr., Journal of the 

Wialern Australian Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition through tli« Centre of Aus¬ 
tralia, from Champion Boy to the 
Overland Telegraph Lino between 
Adelaide and Fort Darwin, 249ef say. 

State Point, 129. 

Fowctl, Lieut., 165. 

Francls-Jowph Und. 12. 20, 21. 22, 
28. 29, 31, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Frankfurt, Cope, 12, 17. 

Fra*er. Hon. Malcolm, 249 note. 251, 
252, 298. 

- - . Mount, 255. 

Frere. Sir Bartle, 188. 

-Cape, 159, 160; Ranges, 259. 

Frexen Ocean, 409, 410, 412. 

GaWt M, 308. 

Gabulu Kiver, 91. 

Gallows Reef, 157. 

Gulnpf, eeUlwIe Limns, 334. 


(tame, African, 110. 

Gargano, Monte, 34, 35. 

Garnet bland, 162 
Gamier. SL, 245. 

Gam Country, 50, 119. 

Geurge, Capt, turreurial barometer of, 
188. 

Germania, Cope. 14. 

Qtrmmmia, tire, 29. 

Ucyaenr of the Ninjin-thangta, 310. 
Ghoika encampment, 319. 

Ghoika Clin River, 319,322. 

Ghis Blums,r Village, 360. 

Giangttt Town, 304. 

Giant Stain, 117, 118. 

Gidbagion, 303. 

Gilca Land. 22. 

-. Mr, 282, 297. 

Gillb Land. 41. 

Gladstone, Mount, 162. 

Glen too bland, 154. 

Gnno, Ku>. 220. 

Gondokom, 222 
Gcnkiing Village, 316. 

Good Hope, Cape of, 36. 

Guodenougb Bay. ICO; blond, 154,155; 
Mount, 155, 160. 

(Jnrongnsi River, 91, 95, 119; Spur. 

86 . 

Goaoins, or trading pilgrims of Indio, 
Goabcn Strait, 154. 

(bane, Mr, 278, 281, 283,281,289,297. 
liaue'i S|iring. 290. 

Grandidier. M . 129, 131,134,137, 141, 
147.151. 

Grant. Cot. J. A., 206. 

Grant’s Land, 42, 44. 

Gram, gigantic, 98, 99. 

Grass-bridges natural, 185. 

Gram-islands floating, 199. 

Grnssie, Sub-Lieut F. J., 364. 

Great Tibet. Travels in, and Trade 
between Tibet and Bengal, C. R. 
Markham. Esq., on, 299 rl try- 
Greenland, 4, 41. 

Grueber, Father. 300. 

Grmtin-la Fuss, 313. 

Guegwekwi’a knurl, 97, 

Guhluwaan, kraal of the Siiinda Chief, 
(Ml. 

Gniilain, M . 129. 

Gulf Stream, 36; effects of, on Polar 
iee, 20. 

(Sundi-Invanga P,«k. 102 
Guide Village, 317. 

Gyrating Mountalaa, 33:1. 

(•yon, Jihnon, or Oxao, 409. 

Haitu, Cbiucse name of Yotaduk Lake, 
308. 
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llaj.c K uuliyc, Madrisaa and family 
raaiuolt* "f t 3811. 

Hakluyt, 412. 

Halo, Mount, 254. 

/folium tsndroa, acacia, 369. 

Hall, biggest N. latitude attained by, 

-Island, 8. 

Hallrr, Mr.. 13,17. 

HuUxiylon cimsMxfctidnM (Soksaul) 
forest*, 371, 399. 

Ham-go, 242. 

Hamilton, Dr, 303, 305. 

Hoaunerftat, 40. 

Han Uivrr, 170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 180. 

Han-lcms, meaning ot 175: Citv, 170, 
176. 179. 

Honoi, the, 20. 

Honragrm. Chit f, 414. 

Huron! River, 102, 103; Valley, 103. 
Harvest, Cot, 253. 

•-. Mount. 277. 279. 

Hasson ibn Bnghorib. 227. 

Hasting*, Warren, 209, 302, 303, 306, 
30(4. 314. 

HaasUh, lien, on Inference applied to 
Geography, with special reft reocc to 
4 *ccan Currenti and tlio Arctic 
Regions. 34 H sea. 

Hay, Mr. i. t>„ 233. 

Harrs Islands, 16. 

Hay ter Island, 153. 

Heath Island, 153. 

Hcrbmtein, Ramn de, 411. 

Harem be Hirer, 200. 

Kerens, pspynta-recd, 145. 

Herrs lotus, notice of the Amxc by. 
37(5. 

HiliU Hirer, 157. 

Himalaya, watershed uf the, 336. 
Hlahawoan Crock, 66. 

Hislugsran’s kraal, 79, 

Illamhanguti's krsal, 81. 

Hlambula's kraal, 105, 

Hlcntpa Country, 87; trihe, 92, 93,108. 
Ho Itiw r, 172. 

Hoar Head. 116. 

Hodgson, Mr.. 300, 308, 310, 332. 

H»h< nlnhe Island, 13, 16. 

Itolnu >orjhum, or Mahclc, beer made 

from, 73. 

Ho-non Province, 173. 

Honker, Dr.. 106.309,310,313,331. 
Hoop-imn Bay, 164. 

Hopfgarten, Lieut, 31, 

Hcaken, Blount, 265. 

Horn military posts, 129, 148; tribe, 

Haiang-ynng.fn, ISO. 

Hoe, Abbe, 308; and Gabet 329. 


Uu-kuang, combined provinces of Hu-po 
and Hu-nan, 182‘nUc. 

Humboldt, M., 401, 107,410. 

Hu-nnn Blouutains, 174: Country', 173, 

174. 175, 170.179. 180,181. 

Hmaics, or Xari-klionum, Province, 

315. 

Huon Gulf. 161. 

Hu-po mountainous district 177; 
Plain, 179; Province, 172, 173, 174, 

175, 176, 180. 

Hwcli Town, 243. 


Isndroimbuki Hills, 141. 
larindrano district 142. 

Iatsifltrn crater, 138. 

I bare tribe, 151. 

Iboty Mountain, 140. 
lee-mountains, Crown-Prince Rudolf 
land, 14. 

lee-pillars of geysers, 311. 

PeWCity. 172, 176, 177, 170. 

Igdy WelU, 380. 

Iifntac Hill, 114. 

Inankinna, volcanic cone, 139. 

Ikiopa River, 135, 147, 149, 150. 
llsfy, 135. 

Ilausngtiui district 142. 

Inmluzony, 140. 

Imbabaho, or Zavoru, River, 59, 60. 

Imbabati River. 115. 

Imls/ban’s kraal. 88. 

Imboougwan’s kraal, 102. 

Imbungn drink, 89. 

Jinrrina. 143, 144; Plateau, 131, 133, 
135, 137. 

lni|suui district, 94. 

Iniyamynltnipali River, S3. 

Inn inline Hilt "3. 

Incumbe.nd “ boah-buck " of Natal, 50. 
India-rubber vine, 60. 

Italian Ootnn, 35. 

Indrawsti River, 33C. 

Indus River, 337. 

Inference applied to Geography, with 
special reference to Oo an Currents 
and the Arctic Regions by Gnu. 
Hauslab, 34 H a rq. 

Inbamtiane, 49,53,54,79; Bay, 52. 
Inhhimvogari. Chief, 89. 
Inhlangwsnyan's district 67. 
InbUnsj.bs fruit 109 
Ininkaxan’s kraal, 105. 

Inkuman Simla, Petermann's Quamba 
Awimba, 108. 
lnkulux.ian River, 73. 

Inver Hirer, trivial early current of, 
195. 

Inwinisi (Kuanctsf) River, 111. 
Inlembila Valley, 96. 
lutnkwi tre--, 85. 
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Intdii-Intshi'* kra.il, 72, 74, 78; dis¬ 
trict, 73, 78. 

Itiyabuluniru River, til. 
fuvuk Isiahd. 47, 40, 41,83. 

Inyaki Hill*, 118. 

Itivama’s knuil, 71. 

InyamiUi Pas*. 113. 

InyumpnlnniiiU Itirrr, 02. 

Inyansuna district, 59: Plain, 84. 
Inyantamini 57. 

Inyuntshytshv, Chief. 109. 

luyanvnrabi (liver, 57, 83. 

Iiiyorhimi. or Zavnra, River, 82,33, 81; 
village, 83. 

Inyarigonni’s kraal, 109. 

Invowtsliin, Invnhnoxo, or Inhooxo, 
101; ValloT, 108. 

Jody Peak. ifl. 

Irgccz stream. 398, 403. 400. 

Irmnivi.lv Flotilla Company. 234. 

-River, 232, 213, 234. 

Isamlra district, 142. 

MJCru yncht, 2. 
tschlin River, 393. 

Ishidewnsheni Drift, 78. 

Isibmgo Lake, 81. 

Isaignmby, 78. 

Iuik-kol. Lake. 303. 

Itasy. Luke, 131, 137, 138. 
ltohali llill, 114. 

Mu Town, 172. 

Ivanieti, (ion, 372. 379. 

Ivoko, volcanic hill, 138. 

Jailor Gonj* Monastery, 320, 322. 

Jaka Olgtuli River, 411. 

Juroauta Do district, 320; robber* of, 
328. 

Jaman-dntya River, 398. 

Jan Mayen, 40. 

Jano Island, 158. 

- Mount, Mr. Forrest's, 283. 

Jang iiiitngpu ChonGonpa Monastery, 
319. 

Jung Xiuncho Chiilmo, or Tengri Xtlr, 
Lake, 319. 

Jung XinjinthungU Peak, 320. 

Jallg Tailing Jinniesterr, 324. 
Jangloebe, .309. 

Janl-darya, 397, 399. 

Japanese current, 42. 

— - Islands, curvrd mnontain 
chain of, 39. 

Justus River, 400. 

•hi war Gonio Monastery, 318. 

Jaxartcu, 302. 

Jelep-ln Pass, 313, 

Jenkinson, Anthony, travels of, 370, 
377, :»4, 385. 412. 

Jesuit Missionaries of Yunnan, 215. 
Jhnkar Churtun, 324. 


Jhomo Gan ear, snowy peak, object of 
worship, 318. 

Jiboon or ancient Qxus River, 307. 

Jili stream, 342; Village, 354. 

Jingivin, rmrphyritic rock, 113. 

Jipchtm ltingUx-lie, Isima, 328. 

Jim Chut. 354. 

Jlwc la Mboabc River, 200. 

Johanna Island. 1:19. 


Jobnnnesen, north capo of Xorayu 
Zeiulya doubled by. 44, 

Jongporu, Lliua.i governors, 833. 

Jake*. Mr., 148. 

Jong Bahadur, 358 ; his desire to 
suppress the slave-trade, 332. 


KaUvgo, Ras. 189, 198. 221; Island. 
190. 

Kabongn, 225. 

Kafccaa, Rus. 190. 

Kkglwni ViUnge, 330, 339. 

Kaiiapiongo, landslip at. 212. 

Kaikuola River, 353; Valiev, 353. 
KiUkana Village. 351. 

Kulakhuts Vilkgo, 33I; Ridge, :i54. 
Kuluponi Village, 354. 

Knloeli-knla, 400. 

Kalcka Hill, 114. 

Kalcnzi, Cape, 190, 201. 

Kali Can.ink strewn, 350, 357, S59, 
300, 301, 362. 

Kulmoks, devotions of, to the Lama , 
314. 

Kalumwfr, Ra«. 221. 

Hum Province, 300. 

Kamakete, Its*. 209. 

Kumasungn, devil, 210. 

Kamla Sainbha Village, 357. 
Kumliembo, Ras, 210. 

Kampun.U, Has, 223. 

KanWiinjinga or Kumbh Karan Lan- 
gdr, 330. 

Kune. Cape. 12. 

Kanigang Gorina Ismrarcrai, 330. 
Kanin Peninsula, 10. 

Konsia Pass, 351. 

Konur Province, J74. 

Kunwakh-lu River, 354. 
Katiwakholagur stream. 331. 

Ka|mtnpa, Cbief. 218. 

Kapuotiio, Chief, 211. 

Kura .N«. 42, 44. 

Kumlnilcc stir nm, 373. 

Karnkwd Channel. 100; lake. 300. 
Kiirulsgdr Riv. r. 331. 

Karnsn lulet, 402. 

Karatao Range, 397. 

Kamuzak River. 307, 398. 

Kurgan Cwina Village, 204. 

KureaU River. 354. 

Kamngalowa Village, 213. 
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Kawmge Island. 186, 187. 193, 198. 
KaaUUanatan Hilla, 37;>, 385. 190. 
Katanki, Has, 310. 

Katimlia, Itaa, 201. 

Katmandu, 313. 

Kht-aokj Hirer. 135. 

Katupi Village, 218. 

Karagwe Hirer. 221. 

Kuweit or I'jiji, 193, 200, 203. 
Kniamba, l.o*v. 138. 

Ka/.ir Chnkali, (n ight of, 108 uatr. 
Kauak-ilaryn. 371. 

Kiate, Mr., 40, 

K.«tu’i Cap. 75, 78. 

K-cbo, or liannoi. 247. 

Kegeilce irrigation can.il, 370. 
Kemlcrlik Hirer, disappearance of, 397. 
Kengo Hirer, 40. 

Kennedy, Jsroei. 289, 298. 

- Channel, 40,- Creek, 259. 

Kc.npu, or Diboug, Hirer, 301. 

Krfira, Dr, 3, 28.32. 

KhiJnm'« U Pass, 310. 319, 328. 
Klulurkholitmir Hirer, 354. 

Klun ton girl Hirer, 332. 

Ktiarkii Town, 328. 

Khotiyarigar «trram. 851. 

Khira irrigation canals, mud <le|iosil 
In. 379. 

Klusljcili. 381, 382,389. 

Klwdjend. 393 

Klrnlam Village, 316. 

Khotedar Pass, 350. 

Kliralitn Sea (Caspian), 407. 
Kl.irajvsra, Arab c.iixjuen.r* of, 408. 
Kiang-tmng, 238, 239, 244. 

Kiang Ij* encampment. 319, 

Klnng-si Province, 173, 174, 180; 

mountain-system. 172,173. 
Kiang-tung.238,239,240,243; Tsaub- 
wa of, 231. 244. 

Kibwc. Han, 199. 

KiclilnC mouth of the Clkun Hirer, 
374. 385. 

Kieu-klang, 173. 

Kifceaa. Ro», 207. 

Kifotnbi. Km, 198. 

Kililo Inland, 201. 

Kimberley Range. 258. 

Kimweri, King. 416, 419. 

King Charles Land, 41, 42. 

Kingi Chd Hirer, 350. 

Kinyari Village, 190, 200. 

Kipascbu Ridge, 140. 141. 

Kijichak Town, 389, 390. 392. 

Kiriangn Moon lain, 140; Bilge, 141. 
Kirk, Dr. 364, 365. 

Kirkaig Hirer, tririal earlr current of. 
195. 

Kirumhu Village, 212. 

Kimmbwe. or Kalauibo, River, 101,214. 


Kuungi Hirer, 212; Village, 21G. 

Kite, nr UmaUhi, stream. 86, 91. 
Kitangule River, 220. 

Kitay, Lake, 412. 

Kitimba, Watuta Chief, 215. 

Kilota Camp, 211. 

Kin-lung Kiartg, “River of the Nino 
Dragon*," 244. 

Kirezi RiTer, 219. 

Kiriai, or KnbUia. Island, 225. 

Kixh diatrict, 364,365. 

Kizzil-darta, 400. 

Kizzilkoom Desert, 381, 391, 392. 
Klaproth, M . 300. 

Koldrwry, Cape; 12. 

Kong-long, 235. 

Kongra-tama Pass, 399, 313. 

Koon tribe. 231. 

Korwah River, 94. 

Knsi, or Koaoki, River, 338, 339. 
Kotelnoi Islands, 40. 

Koutkchatcngia laske, dry bed of, 399, 
400. 

Koweku, Has, 209. 

Khwcnga Island, 211. 

Krapf. Dr. 414, 418. 

Kriw-b, M, engineer of tlio A ns tro¬ 
ll ungarian Polar Expedition, 3, 28; 
death of, 9. 

Kueng-ktnng Town, 245. 

Kuhi Ns Ddw Island. 320. 

Kukuzak, closing of the 382, 386, 387. 

Kunialgaoo or Ghumari, 362. 

KnngwL mount at. 203; Capo, 189,200. 
Kungrad, lake, 371. 372, 375. 
-Town, on the Taldik, 371. 

KnnjoU, 363. 

Kuurugiir Hirer, 353. 

Kuuragarhi, 353. 

Kunrakhola River, 351. 

Kunra Urgcnj, 388, 400. 
Knnyu-darjahk stream, 377, 380. 
Kurile Islands, curved mountain chain 
of, 39. 

Kummchaor bazar, 360. 

Kuwan-darya, 397, 399. 

Kuwan Jenna, 369, 370,871, 400. 
Kwci-chow, 172. 

Kwiaa, Has, 204. 

K vision Kalla, 236. 

Lstbong Town, 239. 

Labrang Koja, 358. 

Dachu Sunma. 323. 

Ladenborg Island. 16. 

Loforte, Col., 53, 85. 

Lagosta, Inola, 34, 35. 

Lop-lung Pass, 310, 333. 

I«Iiri Chn River, bot-apringsof, 318. 
Lahii-I.nngbu Cmtntnr, 317. 
iAmadong Village, 332. 
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Lamb, Charles, deprecation oT foreign 
travel by, 307. 

Lament, Dr„ 20, 27. 

Lan Son Kiang, 242. 

Langdarig. 321, 322. 
bingmo Village, 324. 

Lao Koi. 247. 

Lapata Mountains, 122. 

La Plata, Hirer, fresh-water delta at 
the month of. 39 a atr. 

Isuiagmtirit tyUmdmt, 381. 

Leeches, scourge of, in Inilo-Chinu, 
244. 

Lcguilchcr, Father, 240. 

Lena Hirer. 40. 

Lcason bland, 102; active volcano of, 

102 . 

LhiUu. 312, 324 j longitude of. 338. 

Li li Village, 359, 300. 

Liemba River, 202. 

Likwa, Bukwa, or Ikwa, lake, 191. 
Limpopo Hirer, 45. fit, 52, 63, 09,70, 
7H, <8,79,86, 109; known aa Bnule, 
Mita, or Otiri. 78. 

Lina war Village, 363. 

Linghu Jong, 324. 

Linguctta. Capo, 34, 33, 41. 

List! lUumaar, 336. 

Lirimbu Hirer. 111. 

Lirhtgateiw, l)r.. IS3. 186. 187, 190, 
191. 202. 212. 214. 

I.loyd. Cajd., 130. 

Lob Niir or Koko*Xdr, 323, 328. 

Lie e l.ima*. Major, 48. 

Isifuku hirer, 187. 

Lognmba Hirer, 193. 

I/iharohltra ridge, 147. 

Lob Mantang, 337. 

Lookiang. Chinese name of the Sal¬ 
ween Hirer, 236. 

Lopra-cachu Rirrr, 301. 

Lorctiso Marine*, 47. 49, 53, 65. 

I/no,Ion Canal, 367. 371, 372, 373, 380, 
382,3S3, 385, 386,401. 

Loaialade reef*. 156. 

Lomma Hirer, 219. 

La, Perr, 245. 

Ltuiiaha River, 223, 225. 

Luang I'mlang, 243. 

Lubisi Rirer, 223. 

I.uhugwe. Raw. 201. 

Lufungu, Has, 201. 

Lukoga Rirr r. 18». 192.193, 222.223, 
226. 227, 228: Outlet, 194, 195, 196. 
Lulugo Hirer, 219. 

Lnluki. Chief. 182. 222. 

I.nngu Village, 214. 

I.urktm Village, 354. 

I.omimbtidgce. or Lunnnbuji, Rirer, 
193, 225. 

L Osina, Lieut., 3, 28. 


Lnsiti Rirer. 102, 103. 

Lumber la mud-volcanoes. 373 . 
Luulugn River, 200. 

I.aamliala River, 205. 

Luwaxiwa Rirer. 218. 

Lydenborg. 79, 119. 

Lyell, Sir C, 196. 

Maahcla. Chief. 66 . 

Mabingwnn, Cliief, 59; kraal of, 81. 
Mubroki Spi ke, 414. 

Mnchuhezi. 199. 

Machaunia-h kh Pass, 351. 

Maelaehlnn. Thomas, 119. 

Maelewl, Mr Lyon*. 129. 

X'Leod, CapL W. C„ 238. 239. 
M'Clintoek, Sir Loo.1.1. 10. 20; Chpe, 
9; bland, 7. ' 

Ma.lugaa. ur, 36; Central Province*, of, 
Dr. J. Mulli ns on the. 128 tt sen. 

• Ma>!nga»r*r,' by Rer. Mr. Kills. 129. 

M odoln’s kr.nl, 68 . 

Mafundwe Rirer, 199. 

Mufuasi, Queen, lol; a rain-tnak r, 

120 , 121 . 

Magajin'a kraal, 75, 77. 

Magwasha district, 95. 

Mahannm, 129. 

Mahlnugeni. 110. 

Malionti. or Makwakwa, Chief, 57, 59; 
kraal of. 85. 

-, Chief (not Makwakwu), 108. 

Mahan jo Rirer, 107, 108. 

Maidi Village. 360. 

Maikholi Village, 353. 

Maitland. Mount, 255. 

Maitoli Village. 353. 

Mujh Village. 352. 

Major, MrR. H„ 248. 

Mnkakom.. I,lands, 211. 

Makansgwin district, 75. 

Mnkanruzi. Has, 205. 

Mukaann, King of the, 51. 

Mukovriri Village, 219. 

Makarungwe, Has. 211. 

Makuwan's kraal, 97. 

Makuytrai, “ Among tlie Sycamores,'' 
416. 

Muk wakwa district, 85; trihe, 59. 
Mulatto steamer, 150. 

Muhignmzi Rirer, 184, 224. 

Malagasy hymn, 149; bngitoge. 152 ; 

three tribes of, in Madagascar, 151. 
Malars, new It visited race of, 103, 164. 
Mali pedma. 79, 82. 

Malka Debt temple, pilgrims to, 353. 
Mallntsi. or UtnrhLsi, Caeon, 117, 
118; Rirer. 118. 119. 

Malongwe, or Mamngwi, race, 86 . 
Malte-Brun, 40! 

Malungu, Chief, 106. kmal of, 105. 
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Slambo River, 115. 

Slarobomba Village, SIS. 

Mampulo, Chief, 219. 

Slaminantanaim driam. 111. 
Slnnamuilurana River, 141 
.Mannruirn River, fountain of. ISO. 
Manankriio River, US. 

Mnnonzara, 129. 

Mandalay. capital of Bnruiah Proper, 

231. 235. 

Maniianavutiy Village. 145. 

Handandu trine, 93, 91,95. 

Mandowu tribe, 94, 97. 

Standnndnri'a kraal, 107. 

Manga Hill*. 111. 

Slangiahlnk Penltiaula, 403. 

Mangorby'a atockade, 82. 

Mango Lake, 418. 

Han him, the, S3, 80, 88. 

Maui'-o, Fortugomo acttlemenUat, 120: 

Mount. 120; River, auriferoua, S9. 
Maningnry River, 145. 

Muiyobo, Chief, 63, 79; kraal of, 08, 69, 
71. 

Mann Kan gem, 287. 

Manning. Mr. Tlinrna*, explorer in 
Tibet, 209, 314; tarter of, 307. 
308. 

Maiuarowar Lake. 315. 

Manteln Town, 233. 

Manulnna, Chief. 67. 121 . 

Manwyac, 235. 

Mapalora Peak, 116. 

Mararantla or SamarconJ, 324, 395. 
Maraji, Queen, 114. 

Muhtoto' Bay, 91. 

Maranjin, Chief, 57, 85. 

Margary. Mr., 235, 247; at Talifoo, 

232. 

Mariam-ln I‘a», 309, 312. 

Marfana*. corral mountain chain of, 
89. 

Marino Sonudo, the Venetian, map of. 
409. 


Markham. C. R. Enj. cj., ka, Com- 
idlatioo from I.ieut. V. L. Guneron’a 
Diary of hi* Examination of the 
Southern Half of I-ekr Tanganyika. 
181 rt trq. ; on Travel* in Great 
Tibet, ami Trade between Tibet and 
Bengal, 299 rl 
-Sound, 16. 


Marma «n«wy range, 351. 

Maraali Village, 850. 

Marryatt River, 29L 

Martaban, Gnlf of. tidal bore in, 236, 

Mirtorigar River, 353, 354. 

Martin gu, 186, 192. 

Maaai tribe, 416. 


Marogv 

an Lake, 81. 

Maahiahimani range, 118. 


Maainde, 417. 

SLunangn Village. 210. 

Maaauwah River, 200. 

Slatabin rock*. 113. 

Matamini’a kraal, 73,74. 77, 78. 
Mntaola llill. 139. 

Matrti) cane-gnu*. 209; floating Ulamla 
of. 191. 

Matimhanyana'a kraal. 92. 
MatBunbu.i09,110. 

SlaUbeuiaa, Chief. 88. 

MaUhi-Inkotno, Chief, CC. 
MuLditmkuln’a atockade, 83. 

Slatniutra River, 112. 

Malta), 351. 

Matumliwi Sloanlnina. 364. 365. 

Maorh,Carl, 45, 46, 111, 120, 121,122, 
125. 

Mar it ha tribe, 114. 

Maviuinl, Sir.. 117. 

Mayo, Lord, 211. 

Slay otto LJatuU, 139. . 

Maxixe. 85. 

Sfedvicahi I.lnnda, 39. 

Mekong River, 232, 236. 242. 243. 
244. 


Mcllaruaungn River. 210. 
Menem River, 232, 236, 243. 
Slepio River, 239. 

Mertatnr. Gerard, 411. 
Merikani. Juniah, 219,225. 
Slwhckli. 392. 

Slevatandna Town. 149. 150. 
Meyer, Col., 410, 411. 
Mexrovt, 8yde, 225. 

Slfotndo, Fort. 198. 
St'gombaxri River, 200. 
Miudendorf Glacier, 13. 
Slikiaungy Village, 212. 
Slillot, M.. 247. 


Slilne Bay, 153,159. 

Min River. 171. 

Slirango Village. 364. 

Mirioptyllum, 374. 

Miriro, Chief 217. 

Mimimbi, Rim, 219. 

Miahmoe Hitla, 233. 

Miakan Attn, matuoleum of, 388. 
Slivito River, 212. 

Mknuiaxi River, 418. 

Mocarangua Country. 120. 

Slejanga Fort, 129. 150. 

Monatnaa, Journey to, from the Pun- 
gani vii I’mmbnra, by Rev. Char lea 
N*W, 414 *t ang. 

SI rnbo Village, 416. 

Mona Kalnmwe Village 219. 

Mao*. 237. 


•tar- 


gold 


and ailver miner of. 


Moojo droom, 84. . 
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Jlonlgniucris, Lieut.-Col. T. G„ K.K. 
rJLS., Extracts fforn an Explorer's 
Narratin'of hi* Jour nor from Yitnrm- 
p»rh. in Kumium, via Jumla to Tn- 
dum anil back, along the Kali 
Gurtdnk to British Territory, 330 rt 
ttq.; Narrative drawn up by, nf an 
Exploration of the Namelio or Tengri 
Niir lair in 1871-2, by a Native 
Explorer, 315 et »*»;.; Memorandum 
on Urn above Exploration, 325 >< * 07 . ; 
Narrative of a Journey to $higaUo, 
in Tibet, and return by Inugri- 
Maiilan into Ncpan), in 1871, by a 
Native Explorer, 330 rt try. 

Moore, Mount, 285, 267, 230. 

Moreaby, Oape, 15.1, 180; I«land. 153, 
1W, 155, 157, 181; Port, 157.158; 
Strait 151, 155. 

-, Capt, «.x, Discoveries of, in 

Eastern Now Gninca. 153 rt wf. 

Morponi I.ekli, 355. 

Slot! Niubli stream. 381. 

Stougnjar Hills, 398. 102, 407. 

Mouliot, Henri, monument over tbe 
grave of, 213. 

Monlmcin, 23(1, 238, 210, 211. 

Moung-koo, 238. 

Monng-Nan. Slum tribatary atate, 239. 

Mountain* of Madagascar, mius of cen¬ 
tral. 133. 

MnuravivlT. M., 399. 

Mournvin, M, 372, 899. 

Moarilyan, Nov.-Lieut., 153, 151. 

Mpangn Sangit, 228. 

Mpara Gwiua, Chief, 212. 

Mpenbeno. 361. 365. 

Mt-ota. 185. 

MTiabnk Cape, 191, 208; Promon- 
tonr, 210: Village, 210. 

Mpojozali. 381, 365. 

Mlornbo River. 185. 

Mtoti Range, 381, 385. 

Muong-long Town, 211. 

Muang-yong Town, 211. 

Mnnriko, Oapt, 115, 

Mnbanm, iiiu, 208. 

Mud-neat building ante, 170. 

Mueller, Fort, Mr. GiW spring at, 
282. 

Muhammad Rngharib. 187. 

Muktinsth, temple ami apring of, 356. 

Milknndptir Village, 363. 

Mullens, Dr. J„ on tin.*' Central Pro¬ 
vince* of Maiiognacar, 128 d M. 

MtmdewlJ. Village, 213; River, 213. 

Munnnuwano River, 64,78. 

Munawin, dry torrent-bed, 113. 

Mnomeesa River, 213. 

Murchison, Sir it L. 109. 

-River, 251, 253, 258. 


Murghnb River. 396. 

Sturgis River. 96. 

Muri Katawi Point 207. 

Mtuatnwira River, 190. 192, 207, 209. 

•- 1 the devil, 208. 

Mnagmro Ranges, 289. \ 

SIashroom-coral roofs of New Guinea, 

Slnssels of New Quince, vast sire of, 
170. 

Sfnvindy, Chief, 219. 

Myaki, uniat d rock. 117. 

Styatsaki district, 59. 

Myif-nge, valley of the, 235. 


Nai Clin River, 311, 321, 323. 

-Suama, 321. 

Nmdhowiu, petrified objects of watahip, 

Naiknr Village, 317, 

Na nuir Village, 321. 

Naisdng Village, 315. 

Xaiatim thuja, hot-springi of, 31S. 
Nakchukbi, robbers at 823. 

Namebo. or Tengri Ndr, Late, in 
Great Tibet 310, 311. 312 : Explora¬ 
tion of, by a Native Explorer during 
1871-2. Narrative drawn up by 
Li,-at.-Col. T. G. Muntgoincrie, M.. 
r.X-s, Sc, 315 rt sen; Remarks on 
lhe Remits of tho Exploration, 325 

rt try. 

Namrlinna, 135. 

Namga, valley of tbe, 211. 

Nam tang River, 233. 

Nam ting. 305, 316. 

Nnmloi River, 211. 

Nandihizano, rice-terraces of, 113. 
Ningba Do, 321. 

Nangji Village, 333. 

Xaoakat Village, 363. 

Napoleon Point. 40. 

Naraini River, 363. 

Nariehu (Taampu) River, 309. 

Nassau, Cupc. 2 ,12. 

-, Capt, 19. 

Natal, hUls of. 85. 


Nawalpiir. 363. 

Nava, PWlro de, 120. 

Neales River, 291. 

Negri Creek, 257. 

Nchlin Dak Slonostery, 324. 

Nepal Civil and Criminal Code of, 
356: curious buri.il custom of, 358. 
New, Rev. Charles, Journey from tlic 
Pangani, vii Usamban, to Mombasn. 
Ill ct s tq. 

New Gninos, natives of, 163. 

New Hebrides, devil-worship of, 1G5. 
Newfoundland current, 37. 


Newfrilie, Capt, 233. 
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Ngan-lioo Province, 173. 

Ngombc Rivrr, 191. 

Nguhhu, or Lohunda, River, 223. 
Niagara River, tranquil early course of, 
195. 

Xicolai, Rnaman Aretie acboonrr, 18. 
Night. Polar, 3. 

Nila-Ia Paaa, 332. 

Nile, the 222, 223. 

Nilena (lull*. 2X5. 286. 

Ninjinthnngli inowy Peak, 321, 326. 
-. sod. ail. 

Ninngo, Him. 223. 

Nogay Kala, 388. 

Nonnanby I*land, 151, 159, 

Norway, 41. 

Noaflwleland, 129. 139; Lake, 129. 
Nouratinton Range, 395. 

Noraya Zemlya, 2 , 41. 42, 44; nannlar 
chain of, 10; Sea. few iceberg* In, 16. 
.VuWn, steamer. 296. 

Nurliin (Mid P, aka, 321. 

Sudwrogu, royal rr»id»wo of Panda, 
70. 

Nriktfa Village, 386, 387. 

Nutation of the earth's nr if, effects of, 
35. 

Nuir Khan, 38.9. 

Nyangw*, 223. 

N ycuchhen-thasgli ehain, Ml, 310; 

Peak, 811. 

Xyi,<mg-t«n-*eik, 249. 

Ob River, 40. 42, 44. 

Obi Hirer, 403, 409. 

Ornr Channel, 373, 382. 

Oldham, Mr„ 327. 

Oleariua, map of 412. 

OliphanL or VjaJuli, River, 119. 
Onega, Lake, 40. 

On 1 1* River, 135. 

Oonk, 410. 

Orange Inland, 42. 

Orel, Lieut., 3,7, 9, 13, 28, 29. 
Origstadt, 119. 

Orinoco, annnlar river-bnain of, 39. 
Oahom Promontory, 16, 

Otranto, 34. 

((wen, Capt, 77, 129, 130. 

Owen Stanley Range. 159, 162. 
Oxcnham, R I. , on tin Inumln liana of 
the Yang-t* -Kiang. 170 ri try. 

Oxu» River, the ancient, 367, 376, 
380. 

l'aeifle, mrrenla of the, 30, 37 . 
Pack-iee, formation and drill of, 22. 
Padbnnr, .Mount, 255. 

Pagarii's kraal, 107. 

Palma, acruple* of, aa to ajorting. 


Painoni Town, 30}. 

Paklav, 243. 

Palco,243. 

Palgravc, Mount, 281. 

Palgu Cho Lake, 337. 

Pniti, or Yaiudok-ehn, Lake. 308. 
Ihunhete Village, 187. 

Paneli Pokri tarna, S-'tfl. 

Pancliperma stream, 363. 

Pangnni, Joumcv from the, to Mom- 
haaa, vt& t'aamWa, by Rev. Cbarle* 
New, 414 ft **]■ 

Panglang, 360. 

Pnntehao, Chinese conqueror, 408. 
Papuan canoe*, 166. 

Pari-jong, 303, 308, 309, 313; Pear, 
312. 

Parkhiagtir River. 354. 

Parkhia tckh Hill, 354. 

Parra, 187. 

Parry, Mount, 40. 

Pa«ondnva Bay, 129. 

Paver, LieuL, 19. 143; on the Aunlm- 
liungarian Polar Expedition of 
1872-4. 1 ft ~q. 

Paxaman'a kraal, 74. 

Peake, the, Mr. j. Format at, 295. 

Pern River. 236. 

Pelagwa Ialand, 41. 

Pe-ling Mountain*. 171. 

Pemberton, Capt.. 309, 312. 
Pcnanang-chu. tributary of the Brah¬ 
maputra, 303. 

Pernambuco, 38. 

PcrofT.ky, Fort, 394. 

Pmftkjf, trimmer, 369, 385; Fort, 398. 
Peteborw River, 411. 

Petermann, Dr., 95, 108, 111, 119, 123, 
125. 

— - Land, 16. 

Peting, 329. 

-Chtija, hot-spring* near, 317. 

Prtro-Alexandmfakiyn, 393. 

Pbayre, Sir Arthur. 229. 

Phedi, term denoting district* below 
a now-line, 336. 

Pin mini Gong LA Paar, 321. 

Vknea birfulo, 32. 

— Gnmlandira, 32. 

Pbotu Ld Palm. 358. 

Phungtu, or Dingri-CIm, River, 334. 
Pi«n-hn, 246. 

Piem Spring, 260. 

-, Tommy. 258, 268. 262, 265, 26‘i, 

270. 273, 275. 276,283. 

Pilan’a kraal. 90. 

Pilhua Village, 362. 

Pillana. Mr.. 148. 

Pinkerton, African Voyage* and 
Tntn-1* of, 119. 

Pipnn atream, 85. 
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Filorugarh, in Kimiann, Journey from, 
tu Tadum and hack. vtil .1 und.i. along 
the Kali (ianilak 6> liritiah Territory, 
extracted from the Explorer's Nar¬ 
rative hy lieuL-CoL T. G. Mont¬ 
gomerie. a.t, r jl*. 350 «■( tut. 

Pitt Bay. 158. 

Pliny, 413. 

Pnom-peng, near capital of Cambodia, 

Ml 

Po River, 41. 

Polar currenU. 37. 

Politymetoa, 396; Valley of the, 395. 
Polungo bland, 191. 313. 

Punitamiu* Meta, 413. 

Pun.U. Chief, 201, 207. 208. 

Foogola, Zulu Land, 70. 

Putuee Village, 235. 

Pottery of till- Malaya, 1(3$. 

Poumlarrie. 253. 

Pnyang Lake 177,180, 181. 

Pmatwidi. Mr., 19$. 

Provost. Mount, 159. 

Prime Patrick bland. 40. 44. 

-Regent Sound, 40. 

Ptolemy, 394, 412. 

Pujarf Village, 351. 

Pullen, Lieut. 36i. 

Ptir Kliati Channel, 370. 
l'UrtIn Ghat..SCI. 

Pyn Kuahua, * porting of, 305. 

Quintus Curtiiu, 412. 

Qulh-ra, or Owa Ten, country, 120. 
Qnitera. King of, wake for aoceatora 
of. 121. 

Raid in Chullng Oonpa Monastery, 31$. 
Rajtoli Village, 354. 

Rajhdigtir River. 354. 

Hangar Rivrr, 3(30. 

Rangoon, 233: port of, 234. " 

Rangpur, fair established at, by Mr. 

Bogle, 30$. 312, 313. 

Runlekh Village, 351. 

Kanofotay River, 142. 

Rat.uu(iti Village, 362. 

Ratio. 350. 

Itawlinaon, Sir K.. on the devicratioo 
of Lake Aral, 37$. 

-- Range, beauty of the slopes 

of. |(S; Sound, 10, 12, 13. 

Rawllnaon'a Cap, 115. 

Rerltis. M. Ell see. 401,404. 

Sieves' Mount. 112. 

Regia, Pi-Tv, 299. 

Kichanlion, Dr.. 237. 238. 

Rirhe bland of the charts, non-ex¬ 
istent. 161. 

Richthofen, Baron, 176, 247. 

-Peak, 17. 

VOL. XLV. 


Ringa Do, 320, 322. 

Riri Imsar, 361. 

Rita Moutanba, Scnhor Santa Anna de, 

62. 108. 

Ritter, Cape, 12, 16. 

Robert Hall Sound. 157, 163. 

Rohlnaou Range, 255. 

Kogumba River, 188. 

Rotuingi, Raa. 221, 224. 

Booke, Capt., 129. 

Roche River. 208. 

Rtidar stream, 361. 

Rnfljl River, 366, 367: Survey of the 
Lower Course of ttie, by Capt 
Soli van, B-Jt, 364 ft w. 

Ruga Ruga tribe, 205. 

Ruguutbe River, 228. 

Runangwa River, 192, 218; not the 
Moriingn. 208L 
Ruaixi RiTer, 186. 

Hiiam-II. Mount, 257. 

lturu, or l’aagwni. River, 414, 415. 

Rirege Point, 220. 


Saha, or Sabia, River. 45. 

8aM River. 45,93,94,10$, 107; Valley 
of the, 105. 

SahiUb River. 67. 

Sagnti River, $9,76, 79. 

Sai Jong Village, 333; stream, 333. 
Saingtr stream, 351. 

HaknUva tribes, 131,150, 151. 

Sakur C'bu River, 334. 

Sokar-iong Port. 334. 

Salman, M .unt. 259. 

Salween Hirer, 230, 232.235. 236. 

Sum, servant of Mr. St Vincent 
Kreklne, 55. 

Samboja. Chief, 415, 416. 

Samuel, Mount. 276, 

Samdfy, II.M.S, i$5. 

San gar River. 351. 

Sengpo. or Taunpn, Hirer, 316; or 
Brahmaputra, 333. 

Sanpia Glut, 353. 

Santa Maria. Capo dl, 34. 

Santos, De. Father, 119. 

Sanzartio Range. 395. 

Soonmukhi, 363. 

Sarkamiah, Lake, 404. 

'Saved Salche, Governor of Panganl, 
414. 415. 

Selialata River, 116. 

SchlqoeU, 108, 109. 

Sehwarz-gliraracr, 115. 

Senna. 4G. 

Scti River. 351 
Sewell. Mr.. 138. 

Shabki-Chu River. 333. 

Shahbaiwali, building* of 392. 393. 
Shaikjaili range, 381, 390. 391. 
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Shokia Sfonaatcrv. 3SI. 
Shakia-Gangma, Unu, 334. 

Slum irnilvrn, character of. 230; rlcver- 
tteaa of, in mapping, 241. 

Shangtmi. 247. 

Shnntr > Lake, 303, 303. 

Snapping Hint.'!* Lama, 816. 

Slmra VUlnge, 3:12. 

SlmnniK li.M.S, 30-1. 

Sheba, Queen of, 128. 

Shefln Gland, SO, »>5. 

Skengune ltirer, 71. 

8beu«i Prmtiwr, 173,174. 

Staling C'liu Hirer, 825: Valley, 305. 

-l.ui.gW Country, 317. 

Shigatto. 304. 310. 315.830. 833: Jour¬ 
ney to, aiil return by Dingri-Mai- 
dan into Nepoul, by a Native ex¬ 
plorer. devnlol by lint-Col T. 
G. Montgomerie. bjl, r »». 330 et 
uq. t longitude of. 887. 388. Xfil. 
Bhinianimani or Sihoyia’a Mountain, 
08.101.108. 

Shimoroiyan plant, gnrgeoueucaa of. 70. 
Khimrang Village, 333. 

Shlnike rivulet. 07,105. 

Hklptl Village. 850. 

Bhireea Kala, 882. 

Shlri, 850. 

“hohnndi River. 63, 71. 70. 

Hnxrtland, 8nb-l.ieut., 161. 

Shnahoagane ( Stauukiua ..Chief, 50,88. 
8hn»a tribe, 66. 

Shunning, 235. 

Shumkhan, 381. 302. 333. 

Smug Clin River, 316. 

Siberia, iff.et of riven of, un Pnlar ice, 
10 

Siberian Sea, 21. 

Stbree, Rev. J„ 146. 

Sierelip. 244, 245. 

Slfook, Chief, 01, 02 
Sifooku, or Sk-onvan, Chief, 88. 
Sifumliata, 112. 

Sihanuka Province. 144. 

Siluiyia Range, 101. 

Sikiang. valley of the. 247. 

Silandaan River. 73,74. 

Silrne aeaalit, II. 

Sil-Garhi. 353. 

Silimla, 65. 

Silindi Mountain. 105; Peak, 08. 
Sflunu, or " Borbor’* Sab, 71. 

Siiuba Range, 364. 

Simtui, 62. 

Sun jam, 320. 

-Chu atrram, 322. 

Simpenn Stiait. 40. 

Sindy, aquatic vegetation, 101. 

- River, 185, 215. 

Singnlagapaa atockade, 83. 


Sinjaklmhi, or H imwati. River, 355. 
Sinjoarivo reef. 185. 

Sinning City. 323.324. 

Sipuupnul.ilt li Ilia, 96; Peak, 87,92 
Sirabe Plain. 130. 

Swmi Miui.ali’a kraal, 114. 

Sixiuray River, 135. 

Siaerkl, PeUrmann'a Sehifjncla. 108. 

Sita Tonga Range, 08, 00. 

Sitting River, 236. 

Sin-chow, 172. 

Sivtmgalana'a kraal, 72 78. 

Siwalungi Kitn Goopta Monuatery. 323, 
Skdbock. Sir.. 08. 

Skinnidi Hill. 283. 

Slade I-hind. 166, 157. 

Slndi-n. Major, 234,285. 

Smith, Lieut Sydney S., 153. 150. 

-Sound, 40 udvnntagea of, aa a 

rente to tt>e N. Pole. 15. 

Sofnla Kingdom, 103,104. 120. 

-, River of, indefiniteneaa of, 110. 

Boko ami. 102. 

Sokpo Gjajii tribe, 316. 

Bokpohufl Country, 328, 328. 

Soli man. Sultan. 231. 

Sondaha'a kraal. 04. 

Soukoi Hirer. 232 245. 246. 217. 
Sorghobili River. 116. 

Sou-ehow City. 171. 

Souklar Glacier. 0. 

Sja-ke, Capt, 185, 186, 103, 205, 222, 
411 

Spitamenea, 305. 

Spitsbergen. 43, 44. 

Sprye route from Rangoon to Hiong 
11 ting. 285. 

St Amiri a . Cape. 163. 

St Helena, Gland of, 42 
St Lawrence River, tnuv|uD early 
eoune of; 105. 

St .Martin, SI. Vivien, 411. 

St. Starr's Oape, 1:12 
Ste. Marie Gland. 120. 

Stanley, Sir. H. SI , 184, 185, 186. 189, 
208. 

-. Cant Owen, 157. 

Stain K<>r< land, 41. 

Steelporrt River, 110. 

Sternkamp’a Herg. 110. 

StaphcHKiu, Sir Siucilonald, 2(8. 
Stirling Range, 150. 

Strabo. 413. 

Straekey. Sir. IL, 300. 

Strove, SI., 401 
Smlap. 353. 

Saket-Mandl, Panjab, 318. 

Snlivan, Cap! G. I., njt„ Survey of 
the Guwcr Counc of the Rufiji River, 
364 ti •"]. 

Suiting Snmdo encampment, 812 
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Sumatra, 36. 

Survolee Irrigation canal. 313,388. 

Sutlej Ilivrr, 337. 

Sweeney Creek, 259. 

-. Janie*. 239, 292. 235, 298. 

Syol Atta Auliyn Hill, 317; manso- 
Icum. 387. 

Sjt Darin, 103 rf teq. 

Sxe-rhnan Province, 173, 175,177,178, 


Tubi, or Lchlnba, River, 110, 113, 114. 
Tadurn Village-. 359. 

Tul-lrk River, 3»77, 368, 372. 

Tali, citadel enj>ital of Western Yun¬ 
nan, 231. 

Talifiw. 235, 216. 

“ Talk " tree, African, 55. 

Tumttnvc, 129, 133. 

Tmnpyni5 Ayagv‘, Lake, 371. 

Tamils, Valley of the, 393; River, 395. 
3*HJ. 

Tanganyika, Ixke, 185, 186,187,188, 
189, 191, 193, 195. 196, 202; Outlet, 
221; Lieut. V. L. Cameron’s Ex¬ 
amination of the Southern Half of, 
compiled from his Journal by C. R. 
Markham, Esq.. C.B., 184 «» trq.; 
Diary of Lieut. Cameron, 197 tt tni. 
Tanknda Pam, 313. 

T*n*cn, fort nail arsenal at. 361 
Tiro, 320. 


Torigoon Village, 361 

Tosha Doclio (tonpa Monastery, 321. 

-Lnrubo, Lima of, 331 

Tashk-hirang Village, 332. 

Tashirok, 331. 332. 

Tntigiir River, 350. 

Ta-Uian-loo, 248. 

Tchagan stream. 407. 

Teluirdjai. 380. 394. 

Tchink, depression, 407; escarpment, 
402,408. * 

Tchnjr River, 406. 

Ty<tUf. the. 1. 2, 8, 17, 42. 

Tegethoft Cape, 9. 

Tcmbwe. Rns, 192, 220. 

Tengri Nilr Lake, 319. .326. 

Teslm Lama, the, 299, 302, 305, 306; 
•hath of, 308. 

Teshn-lnmpr\ o-rcmonies of, 305, 306. 
Teste Island. 157. 

Tete, Kurt, 122. 

Tete M i)il< is i, sac rider# to the dead, 121. 
Texcira, Senor A., 62. 

Tluibor Dehi temple, 353. 

Uiak Village. 333, 360. 

Thiklis, trailers, 358. 

ThidiUr, 362. 

Than Ridge, 352. 

Tlieehn, 235. 
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Thcinnce. 235. 

Thian Shan, high valley of the, 393. 
Thok-Jalung golil-fleld*, 330. 
Thong-yeen River, 239. 

Tborel, 265. 

Thuigo Stimna Shrine, 321. 

Thuillier, Col., 241. 

Thnng-lung-La Paso, 335. 

TSbil's kraal, cotton-cloth manufac* 
tured at, 95. 

Tlbrikot, 355. 

Tirabelili River. 96. 

Timperley Range, 265. 

Tingy-tingy, aquatic vegetation, 191, 

Tinkijong district, 332. 

Tinlri-La Poos, 332. 

Tipta-Ln I’a#*, 310, 331, 332. 

Tint* Valley, 309. 

Ti-ti, South Sea garment, 168. 

Titicaca, Luke, 301. 

Tobol River, 398, 403,409, 411, 411 
Tobolsk Town, 410. 

Todd Ranges, 274. 

Tokmak Atta Island, 103, 

Tokwe River, 45. 

Totukinjnn Ranges, 283. 

Tonga tribe, 55 t 90; King of the, 5.; 
kraal of. iWnts-d. 55; preference of, 
£w fivunlc severe igna, 121; poisoa- 
ordeal of, 122. 

Tang-chucn, 245. 

Tongoo, 236. 

Tongwc district, 414,415. 

Tonqain, 247. 

Tristan da Canha. 36, 43. 

Tourgai stream, 398, 403, 409. 410. 
Towang Bhutraa, country af the, 311 
“ Tower of the Jinn," 389. 

Toyuhnyin, tin “ Camel's Neck," 381, 
383, 384, 385, 892; limcstone-reck 
at, 384. 

Trafalgar. Mount, 161. 

Traitors’ Ray, 158, 161. 

Travels In (treat Tibet, C. K. Murltlism 
Esq, on. 299 et sen. 

Triniihiii, 43. 

TreiUkol, 40. 

Trernso, 1,19. 

Trondheim, 40. 

Tsamatdiamn. >np|iosrd mins si, 101 
Tuampn. or lirahmapntra. River, 301, 
304. 305, 308; Valley, 309. 

Tsang Province, 300, 301,301 
Traraaabatra River. 150. 

Tsluimatthama or Nodwcngn, CnuiLis 
krael. 98. 99, 103. 

Tulung Chaba Grain* Monastery, 319. 
Tumoinktao Hill, 375. 

s 2 o 
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Tung-Ting I-ake, 172. 174, 176, 179. 
Tungtuk, 40. 

Tumiklu. ail, 392: fort, 892. 

Turner, Cant, 301, 30*;, 338. 

Tycho ItmW, Cape, 40. 

Tyualu U. 1 -T, 70. 

U Pierinrt, 800, 301. 302. 
lilwg.m River, 398, 403, 409; sources 
of tlie, 110. 

tTclui, Zulu saturnalia, 121. 
r.Ulgori, 312. 

Ufynmnli Village, 209. 

Vgmga, 183. . . 

Ugara Country, 184. 

1’gurowwa Lake. 226: Hirer, 227. 
Ugogo, mlt soil of, 210. 

Ugnhha, 221. 

Ugwvgwatsi Hirer, 108. 

Wiji, 186, 187. 188. 193,194. 
trkwelcli Hirer, 60. 

Ulknn-darru, 367. 368, 374, 373. 
lTI,oi» Rirer, 60, 62. 83,108, 109. 
Cmbitiearia arrlica. 11. 

Umbinto tree, 60. 

Umcheni tree. 48, 64. 

Umchlasi Rirer, 117. 

Utnchlaaingvann Hirer, 118: Valley, 
119. 

UmgunU, or Zulu*, 90, 08,94. 
I'rogorbu Hirer. 108. 
rmgnahotnrra, Cmtasera, or Cmtasiti, 
Hirer, 116. 

Umgoxa plant, 100. 

Cmgwenia River, 67. 

Umhazwi, Chief, 93. 

UmhUnganini Hirer, dry course of, 107. 
Umhleuga Countrr, 70.’ 

Umhnunaeni sand-hill, 66. 

Umhuliik Peak; 110. 

Umjaji. Chief, 114. 

UnuceUng Rirer, 60. 61, S3. 
Uukingaa’s kraal, 90. 

Cinkomusi, Umkoawgnzi, or King 
tJeorge* Hirer, 46, 30.63,63,06, 67, 
76, 124. 

Utnkontwnin military kraal, 69. 
Umkooshln tree, 35, 62. 

Umknruuiatsi •treuu, 100. 

Umponila, King of the Zulus, 98. 
fra-agtiti, or Shengane, Hirer, 63. 
l nu.hieh.iha> kraal. 100. 

Umahalu fig-trrws. 80. 

Umihanjowa fruit, 80. 

I’miimbiti bu.h, 107. 

UinswelLd River, 103; sources of. 98; 

Vaih r, 97, 103. 
ttatomby district. 81. 

I'tnllabi drain. 117. 

Pmtooto rand, 81; wood, 81, 97, 107. 
Umtonui tiers 109. 


UmtsliiiiiAUi-bikh, 106. 

Umtabefu Hirer, 108. 
t'mtshobila, rat-sanoo, 121. 

Vmtupi, Chief, 93. 

Umrunni's kraal, 62. 

Umyangu, Chief, 63, 66. 

I'mxila, King of ( hunt, 46, 50, S3, 104, 
103. 120, 124; kraal of. 98, 99. 
Umxila'a, South-East Africa. Journey 
to, in 1871-2, by Mr. St Vincent 
Erekine, 45 el teq. 

Umzimgulu. Chief, 65. 

Umzondo, Matthew, 65. 

Utnznltunbu, Chief, 83. 

Undiri’s kraal. 80. 

Vpalnli, or Oliphant's, Hirer, 106, 113, 

116, na 

Upimbi Hirer, 94. 

Ural Rirer, 410. 

Uralsk, 404. 

lirimbn, 186; Bay, 189. 

Urirong district, 323. 

UroW Peaks. 97. 

Uramlnra Mountains, 415, 418 ; 

country. 418; people, 419. 

Ust-Urt Plateau, 401, 402, 403. 406, 
407, 408; 409; spnrof, 407. 

Usutu, or Mnponta, Hirer, 49, 30. 
Utsang ur Great Tibet, 300, 301. 
Cuhuru Rirer, 60. 

Uritiat, salt soil of, 210. 

Vzboy Channel, 406. 

Vimbdry. M., 384, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
391. 

Vurahina River, 135. 

Varato Mountain, 140. 

Vanlu, 18. 

Veniukoff, Col, 401.402. 

Ventenat, Cape, 157. 

Veronin. Capt. Koodor, 18. 

Victoria Xyanza, 222. 

Victory, Mount, 161. 

Vien-Cluut, 243. 

VOyui Hirer, 40. 

Votiizongn district, 147; Valley, 148. 
Votororuoa Peak, volcanic, 139. 

Vnga Town, 414; beauty of tho moun¬ 
tain scenery of, 417. 

Wagghn. Has, 221. 

Waguhha tribe, 224. 

Waigat bland. 41. 

Wakatcte Village, 219. 

Wakilinde tribe. 419. 

“ Walking-stick * insect of New Guinea, 
169. 

Wnl Ian i;e boon, 310. 

--Pass. 331. 

Wallangsum Village, 331. 

Watnbngn tribe. 419. 
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Wanvaiuwcwi tribe, 200. 

Wiijnmbwo tribe. 21*. 

Warburtoo. JUjr.r, 297. 

Ward Hunt. Cope. 161; Strait, 154. 

Warn, 40. 

Wiunmbare trilie, 419. 

Wa 'Tetuliwo, 208. 

Water-boom fruit, 89. 

WatOOgwo tribe, 208. 215. 

Watilta tribe, 215. 

Welil, Governor. 250,251,298. 

-Springs, 201, 296. 

Western Australian Exploring Expedi¬ 
tion through the Centro ofAiutmlia. 
from Champion Kay to tho Overland 
Telegraph Line between Adelaide 
and Port Darwin, by John Forrest, 
f.iwa, 249 rt ttq. 

W. vpneht, Lieut, 7, 17; on the Scien¬ 
tific Work of tlir Austro-Hungarian 
Polar Expedition of 1872-4, 19 et 


**«• 

Wharton, Commander, 364. 365. 

Whirlpools of the Armi-darya, 372 
Caspian, 373 Mote, 

Wbite Wand, 40, 41, 42 ; Sea, 40. 

Whit tell * Creek. 290. 

Whyilali birds, 204. 

Wien, Cape, 16. 

Wilcsek, Count, 2.6. 

-- Wand, desolate character of, 

6, 17, 21 ; I-and, 10. 

William Island, 2. 

Wiudich. Tommy, 257. 258, 260, 261, 
263, 266, 267,270,273,275, 276,277. 
278,279, 280, 282, 283, 284. 

——— Spring*, 259, 296. 

Wood, Major Herbert,Notes on the 
Lower Aniu-Dorya, Syr Daria and 
Lake Aral, in 1874, 307 ft tq. 

Woods, Rev. Tenleon, 250. 

Warsnop, 271. 

Wrangd Land, 40. 

Wu River, 172. 

Wuihando River, 220. 


Yachl, of Marco Polo, 231. 

Ynkla Pass. 813. 

YaknUli, to. 

Yamdok-cho (Palti) Lake, 308,309,51** 
Yanunl. Ras. 214. 

Yampnk, mine! fort, 391. 

Yang River. 172. 

Yang-tsc-kiang, on tho Inundation* 
by E. L. Oxcnham, 170 rt t&q- . 
Yang-Su River. 367,368, 369, 371.3 s3 - 
384, 406. 


Yellow River, ravages of the, 170. 
Yencsci River, 42, 44. 

Yo-chow, 172; -fu, 172. 

Yomadoung Hills, 233. 

Yreanum 51 are, Carpi*, or dc Sara, Id 1 '- 
Yu, Emperor, said to be coeval 
tlic Deluge, 182. 

Ytieng-kfang, 245. 

Yule, CoL. 409. 


- Wand, 157. 

Ynng-pe-foo, 171. 

Yun-nan, larger rivers of, 171: plateau 
of, 282; \ tear Apostolic of, 244. 
-Sen Town, 231, 245. 


Zambesi River, 69; known a* 
youtaba or Umvuln Imbomvn, l'-!* 1 - 

Zainoffkas, mud-walled enclosure-*. 
376. 


Zaraf-h.m River, 394. 

Zovorn Point, 52. 

Zavorn. or Oro, River, 61, 

Zicliy Land, 10. 

Zihlnngu’t kraal 72. 

Zimlmbye or Zimbese, supposed non* 
of Queen of Sheba’* eitv, 45, 46. 

Zimboae City, 120. 

Zimniav. 237, 239; treuty with Chief 
of; 242. 

Zone VaUey. 105. 

Zcworo, papyrus-reed, 145. 

Zulu race, savugeuem of, 55; inode ol 
royal succession among, 12L 
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